Can  you  find  the  car  with  the  Die-Hard  battery? 


And  there  was  still  room  for  550  more  cars  somewhere  on  campus.  Photo  by  Vance  Erwin 
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Woody  Hayes  kicks  off 
fall  entertainment  roster 


Woody  Hayes,  singer' -Muddy  Waters, 
and  Shere  Hite,  researcher  in  sexuality, 
appear  at  CD  this  fall  sponsored  by  Stu¬ 
dent  Activities. 

Hayes,  former  football  coach  of  Ohio 
State  University,  will  be  the  guest  speaker 
at  the  Oct.  11  Alumni  and  Parents’  Day 
Breakfast-Buffet. 

The  breakfast  will  start  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
Campus  Center,  followed  by  Hayes’  talk, 
and  the  game  with  Triton  College. 

Waters  will  perform  in  the  Campus 
Center  at  8  p.m.,  Oct.  17.  Appearing  with 


him  will  be  Big  Twist  and  the  Mellow 
Fellows. 

Hite,  author  and  researcher  of  “The  Hite 
Report:  A  Nationwide  Study  of  Female 
Sexuality,”  will  speak  on  Oct.  23  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center. 

Hayes,  the  Buckeye’s  head  coach  for  28 
years,  was  fourth  on  the  all-time  coaching 
list  with  238  victories.  He  was  “College 
Coach  of  the  Year”  in  ’57  and  ’75  while 
leading  his  teams  to  three  national  titles, 
13  Big  10  championships,  and  11  bowl 
games. 
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During  regular  working  hours,  she’s  Carolan  Rosenkranz,  graphic 
production  assistant.  On  the  weekends,  she's  Chappie,  the  new  CD 
mascot.  Her  story  is  on  Page  2. 


Enrollment  nears  26,000 
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With  a  record  enrollment  this  fall,  most 
CD  students  reported  they  had  no  major 
parking  complaints  the  first  week. 

Most  said  that  the  situation  was  no  worse 
than  in  other  years. 

Those  arriving  at  school  before  8:30  a.m. 
could  usually  find  a  space  in  one  of  the  A 
Bldg.  lots.  As  one  student  with  an  8  a.m. 
class  said,  “The  parking  situation  does  not 
bother  me  at  all.” 

Those  with  later  classes  were  redirected 
to  the  M  and  K  Bldg,  lots  where  shuttle 
buses  picked  them  up  and  brought  them  to 
A  Bldg. 

Those  who  did  have  problems  complain¬ 
ed  mostly  about  the  extra  inconvenience 
caused  by  a  record  number  of  students 

One  student,  Laura  Mundy,  said,  “It’s 
typical  of  CD  to  decide  to  pave  their  park¬ 
ing  lots  on  the  first  day  of  school.  They  had 
all  summer  to  do  it.” 

Another  woman  said  that  she  parked  in 
the  gravel  lots  even  though  she  felt  it  was 
murder  on  her  car  because  it  wasn’t  as  far 
a  walk  to  A  Bldg. 

Another  student,  Randy  Dining,  said,  “It 
took  me  20  minutes  to  get  out  of  the  A  Bldg, 
parking  lot.”  His  problem  wasn’t  getting 
into  the  lots,  but  getting  out. 

Another  woman  who  parked  in  M  Bldg, 
lot  and  walked  to  A  Bldg.,  said  she  didn’t 
know  that  there  were  shuttle  buses  runn¬ 
ing. 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

As  of  the  first  day  of  the  quarter.  Sept.  18, 
a  total  of  24,797  students  had  enrolled  here, 
19  per  cent  higher  than  the  first  day  of  fall 
quarter  last  year. 

When  the  official  figures  come  out  on  the 
10th  day  of  the  quarter,  that  figure  is  likely 
to  top  26,000. 

Charles  Erickson,  director  of  registra¬ 
tion  and  records,  said  that  the  major 
reason  for  the  dramatic  increase  in  enroll¬ 
ment  is  due  to  the  poor  economic  situation. 
He  believes  that  colleges  all  around  the 
country  will  experience  a  marked  increase 
in  enrollment. 


One  of  the  few  disgruntled  students  even 
had  a  solution.  He  said,  “If  I  can’t  find  a 
spot  I’ll  do  what  I  did  last  year:  park  il¬ 
legally.” 

Even  though  there  were  complaints, 
most  of  the  students  interviewed  by  Courier 
reporters  simply  didn’t  see  any  major  pro¬ 
blem 

One  elder  staff  member  of  the  Courier 
said  that  this  was  one  of  the  best  years 
parking-wise  that  he  has  ever  seen.  He  add¬ 
ed  that  he  has  seen  worse  situations  in 
years  when  the  enrollment  was  substantial¬ 
ly  less. 

Tom  Usry,  chief  of  public  safety,  said 
that  the  parking  situation  went  as 
smoothly  as  it  did  because  there  were  a  lot 
of  “talented  people”  in  the  right  places. 

Usry  added  that  so  far  the  plan  to  com¬ 
bat  parking  problems  has  worked.  Police 
were  stationed  at  A  Bldg,  parking  lot  en¬ 
trances  to  direct  traffic.  There  was  tem¬ 
porary  parking  along  22nd  Street.  And 
there  were  two  shuttle  buses  operating 
from  M  and  K  bldg,  parking  lots  to  A  bldg. 

Teachers  were  also  asked  to  do  their 
share  during  a  faculty  orientation  meeting 
one  week  before  school  started.  Teachers 
were  asked  to  park  in  the  M  Bldg.  lots. 

Usry  estimated  that  there  are  still  about 
550  to  600  parking  spaces  open  during  the 
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“When  the  economy  is  bad,  enrollment  is 
going  to  rise,”  he  said. 

Erickson  said  that  people  are  finding 
they  must  acquire  more  education  or  even 
get  a  degree  to  land  the  higher  paying  jobs. 

Along  those  same  lines,  Erickson  said 
the  lower  tuition  at  CD  offers  those  who 
can’t  afford  paying  the  tuition  at  a  private 
school  the  chance  to  gain  the  education 
they  need. 

“Why  pay  $70  an  hour  for  that  business 
course  at  George  Williams  when  you  can 
come  here  and  take  a  five  hour  course  for 
the  price  of  one  hour  there?”  he  said. 

An  interesting  point,  he  noted,  was  that 
the  population  of  high  school  seniors  is  not 
increasing,  and  in  some  cases  is  actually 
decreasing. 

Erickson  also  stressed  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  courses  offered  at  CD  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere,  which  makes  CD  all  the 
more  appealing.  Computer  and  secretarial 
sciences  offer  students  the  foot-in-the-door 
experience  they  need  to  find  the  jobs. 

With  more  than  50  off-campus  locations, 
the  total  enrollment  is  almost  unlimited.  If 
more  space  were  needed,  all  that  would 
have  to  be  done  would  be  to  rent  more 


space,  he  said. 

Erickson  said  that  the  main  campus  la 
now  running  at  about  peak  capacity,  but  he 
sees  no  major  problem  in  providing  ser¬ 
vices  other  than  perhaps  parking.  As  the 
new  buildings  are  constructed,  the  way  is 
being  paved  for  an  even  greater  amount  of 
students,  he  said. 

Using  round  figures,  Erickson  projected 
the  enrollment  at  CD  for  the  year  2000  to  be 
almost  36,000.  This  was  based  on  the  col¬ 
lege  enrolling  3  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  county,  which  is  approximately  the 
figures  as  of  last  year.  The  population  of 
DuPage  County  was  about  700,000,  while 
enrollment  at  CD  was  about  21,000. 
DuPage  county  is  expected  to  have  a 
population  of  1.3  million  people,  he  said. 

The  record  enrollment  at  CD,  which  is 
now  higher  than  some  state  universities, 
took  a  lot  of  people  by  surprise.  A  much 
higher  enrollment  than  last  year  was  ex¬ 
pected,  but  nothing  close  to  the  increase 
recorded. 

“I  can  remember  sitting  here  in  July  and 
worrying  that  the  enrollment  would 
decrease  due  to  the  higher  tuition,” 
Erickson  said. 


More  people,  more  cars 
but,  so  far,  no  big  hassle 
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Board  sets  budget  at  $19,956,850 


By  Karen  Goering 

An  operating  budget  of  $19,956,850  has 
been  approved  for  the  college  fiscal  year 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  projected  enrollment  of  25,000  students 
for  1980-81  was  one  reason  for  a  budget  in¬ 
crease  of  almost  $2  million  over  1979-80, 
according  to  Kenneth  J.  Kolbet,  vice- 
president  of  administrative  affairs. 

The  original  budget  of  College  of 
DuPage  in  1967  was  approximately  $1 
million.  Since  the  college  was  conceived  in 
the  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  in 


By  Chris  Gannon 

Our  new  Chappie  is  no  Chicken  Little  and 
no  little  chicken.  In  fact,  the  creator  and 
the  force  behind  Chappie  is  Carolan 
Rosenkranz. 

Chappie,  named  after  the  Chaparrals,  is 
the  new  gold  and  green  unmistakable 
animal  that  you  will  see  at  all  athletic 
events. 

The  energetic  and  vibrant  Carolan 
Rosenkranz  who  has  worked  for  the  College 
of  DuPage  for  11  years  and  is  the  graphic 
production  assistant,  explained,  “I  just  felt 
the  school  needed  something  to  represent 
’  the  teams  —  like  a  mascot.  ” 

She  is  a  former  cheerleader  and  likes  to 
boost  the  moral  of  the  team  and  the 
crowds. 

After  a  year  of  talking  to  many  people 
about  becoming  a  school  mascot,  Carolan 
approached  Dr.  Harold  McAninch,  college 
president,  with  the  idea  and  got  his  ap¬ 
proval.  She  made  a  sketch  and  a  profes¬ 
sional  mascot  company  went  to  work 
creating  Chappie. 

Chappie  was  told  that  if  it  starts  to  rain 
at  any  event,  she  would  have  to  go  to  her 
coop.  Unfortunately,  it  started  to  rain  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  half  of  the  first  football 
game.  She  cheered  from  the  coop! 


Carolan  Rosenkranz 


1965,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
enrollment,  campus  locations,  course  of¬ 
ferings  and,  of  course,  budgets. 

“In  times  of  recession,  more  people  are 
out  of  work  and  return  to  college  to  learn 
new  skills  to  make  themselves  more  viable 
in  the  job  market,”  said  Kolbet. 

Kolbet  said  that  in  times  of  inflation, 
families  can  least  afford  to  send  their 
children  away  to  college. 

Funding  from  local  taxes  is  still  below 
the  legal  limit  voted  in  1976  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  reach  the  top  of  17  %  cents.for 


Chappie  stands  with  the  cheerleaders, 
beeps  her  horn,  claps  and  dances. 

She  says  the  three  questions  asked  most 
by  children  are:  How  old  are  you?,  are  you 
a  boy  or  a  girl?,  and  what  is  your  name?. 
To  the  first  question  she  says  that  she  was 
hatched  two  years  ago.  She  tells  them  that 
her  name  is  Chappie,  and  has  no  reply  as  to 
what  sex  she  is. 

If  the  mascot  is  needed  in  a  parade  or 
anywhere  to  represent  the  school,  she  will 
be  there.  The  job  is  open  to  any  student  who 
could  possibly  substitute  for  Carolan  when 
she  is  unable  to  be  Chappie.  In  her  opinion, 
it  is  not  a  tiring  job  and  is  for  someone  who 
likes  people  and  is  outgoing. 

Carolan’s  three  children  think  it  is  great 
that  their  mother  is  Chappie.  She  performs 
at  all  sports  events.  Her  next  goal  is  to 
hatch  out  of  a  large  egg  constructed  for 
her. 

So  don’t  wait  till  the  sky  falls  to  come  to 
see  the  Chaparrals  play  —  support  your 
school  sports  and  cheer  with  Chappie. 


three  years. 

Inflation  plays  a  factor  here  as  increas¬ 
ed  valuation  of  property  due  to  inflation 
means  more  college  funds  without  a  need 
to  raise  the  taxing  rate. 

“Revenue  comes  from  three  sources,” 
said  Kolbet,  “state,  local  and  tuition.” 

Currently  state  funds  amount  to  approx¬ 
imately  33  percent  of  the  budget.  Local 
taxes  and  tuition  account  for  tne  rest  of  the 
operating  budget.  The  federal  government 
also  contributes  some  funds,  but  “they  are 
for  very  specific  purposes  or  programs 
and  are  meant  to  be  used  as  matching 
funds  to  get  a  program  off  the  ground,” 
said  Kolbet. 

“Seventy-five  percent  to  77  percent  of 
the  budget  is  used  for  people  costs,” 
Kolbet  said.  “Teacher  salaries,  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs,  custodial  help  and 
maintenance  are  some  of  these  people 
costs.” 

The  college  now  has  200  full-time 
teachers  and  approximately  750  part-time 
teachers,  according  to  Kolbet.  This  adds  to 
COD’s  flexibility  and  allows  the  school  to 
adapt  to  changes  in  community  needs  with 
new  courses.  This  flexibility,  he  said,  is  a 
great  factor  in  CD’s  growth. 

An  example  of  this,  according  to  Kolbet, 
is  the  increasing  number  of  people  involv¬ 
ed  in  courses  for  non-English  speaking 
students.  He  cited  the  influx  of  people  from 
Vietnam  and  Asia  as  a  real  factor  in  the 
need  to  offer  more  classes  of  this  variety. 

Kolbet  said  that  there  is  an  ongoing  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  needs  of  the  community 
to  determine  what  classes  should  be  added 
or  modified. 

Free  films  here 
each  Wed. 

The  Three  Stooges,  Bambi,  W.  C.  Fields, 
John  Wayne  and  Woody  Allen  will  be 
visiting  College  of  DuPage  this  year,  and 
you  have  an  invitation  to  be  here  when 
they  arrive. 

The  Student  Activities  Office  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  series  of  free  films  on  Wednesday 
afternoons  and  evenings  from  Oct.  1 
through  June  3  featuring  a  variety  of  film 
stars. 

“Rock  and  Roll  High  School”  will  be  the 
main  attraction  Oct.  1.  Short  features  on 
that  day  will  include  the  Three  Stooges  in 
“Loco  Boy  Makes  Good”  and  “Bambi 
Meets  Godzilla.” 

The  Oct.  1  program  will  be  shown  at 
noon  in  A2067.  The  films  will  be  repeated  at 
7  p.m.  in  A1108.  There  is  no  admission 
charge. 

“I  Never  Sang  for  My  Father”  will  be 
shown  on  Oct.  8,  while  Mel  Brooks’  “The 
Producers”  is  slated  for  Oct.  15  along  with 
Richard  Nixon’s  famous  1952  Checker’s 
speech. 

The  1979  version  of  “Nosferatu”  will  be 
shown  Oct.  22  along  with  “Masque  of  the 
Red  Death.” 

Closing  out  the  schedule  for  the  month  on 
Oct.  29  will  be  Robert  Altman’s  “Images” 
and  “Frankenstein  Meets  the  Wolfman,”  a 
short  feature. 


Courier  on  hold 
for  nearly  a  week 

Service  was  interrupted  on  some  west 
campus  telephones  Wednesday,  Sept.  17 
when  college  workmen  digging  a  trench 
sliced  through  underground  cables. 

Among  those  without  service  were  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Courier. 

The  trench  being  dug  was  part  of  a  plan 
to  provide  better  electrical  service  to  the 
future  carpenter  shop  in  the  old  Cof¬ 
feehouse. 

A  spokeswoman  from  Bell  Telephone 
said  when  contacted  last  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  that  service  was  to  be  restored  by  8 
p.m.  that  night.  The  Courier  still  does  not 
have  phone  service. 

advertisers  and  student  groups  seeking  an¬ 
nouncement  of  upcoming  events. 

Buddy  system 
for  night  owls 

Are  you  protected  against  the  dangers  of 
the  night?  Well,  if  you  feel  that  you  aren’t, 
the  buddy  system  here  may  give  you  peace 
of  mind. 

The  way  the  system  will  operate  is  quite 
simple.  When  someone  is  on  campus  at 
night,  he  or  she  checks  in  with  the  Public 
Safety  office,  leaving  location,  extension 
number  and  approximate  time  of  depar¬ 
ture. 

When  that  person  is  ready  to  leave,  he  or 
she  checks  back  in  with  security  and  is 
given  the  name  and  number  of  someone 
who  is  leaving  at  about  the  same  time.  The 
two  people  can  then  leave  together,  know¬ 
ing  that  there  is  safety  in  numbers. 


PUBLIC  NOTICE 

College  of  DuPage  hereby  designates  the 
following  categories  of  student  informa¬ 
tion  as  public  or  “Directory  Information." 
Such  information  may  be  disclosed  by  the 
institution  for  any  purpose  at  its  discre¬ 
tion. 

Category  I  —  Name,  address,  telephone 
number,  dates  of  attendance,  class. 

Category  II  —  Previous  institution (s)  at¬ 
tended,  major  field  of  study,  awards, 
honors  (includes  President’s  and  Dean’s 
lists),  degree(s)  conferred  (including 
dates). 

Category  III  —  Past  and  present  par¬ 
ticipation  in  officially  recognized  sports 
and  activities,  physical  factors  (heights, 
weight  of  athletes),  date  and  place  of  birth 

Currently  enrolled  students  may 
withhold  disclosures  of  any  category  of  in¬ 
formation  under  the  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  To 
withhold  disclosure,  written  notification 
must  be  received  in  the  Office  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Registration  and  Records  prior  to 
October  2, 1980  at  College  of  DuPage,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Illinois  60137,  Forms  requesting  the 
withholding  of  “Directory  Information" 
are  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  Registration  and  Records  (K105)  or  the 
Records  Office  (K106). 

College  of  DuPage  assumes  that  failure 
on  the  part  of  any  student  to  specifically 
request  the  withholding  of  categories  of 
“Directory  Information”  indicates  in¬ 
dividual  approval  for  disclosure. 


TURN  A  WEEKEND  A  MONTH 
AND  TWO  SUMMERS 
INTO  $6,000  FOR  COLLEGE. 


Need  some  extra  money  for  college?  You  can  earn  up  to  $6,000  while 
you’re  in  school,  serving  part-time  with  the  Army  Reserve.  Unlike  many 
part-time  jobs,  ours  fits  into  your  schedule.  All  it  takes  is  a  weekend  a  month 
during  the  school  year,  the  rest  of  your  training  is  in  the  summer —seven 
weeks  one  summer,  at  least  eight  weeks  the  next,  plus  two  weeks  annual 
training.  Interested? 

MEET  TODAY’S  ARMY  RESERVE. 

960  -  1900 


Tow  truck  is  added 
to  CD’s  parking  game 


“The  CD  parking  game  will  contain 
some  new  twists  this  fall,”  says  Tom 
Usry,  chief  of  public  safety. 

“Illegal  parking  is  one  of  our  biggest 
problems,  particularly  parking  in  no¬ 
parking  zones  marked  for  handicapped 
persons,  fire  lanes,  and  access  cross¬ 
ings,”  he  said. 

“A  tow  truck  will  be  instituted  this 
fall  to  help  remedy  the  situation,”  he 
added. 

Violaters  will  be  responsible  for  pay¬ 
ing  the  towing  charge. 

“People  should  use  common  sense  in 
parking.  Fire  lanes  are  important.  A 
car  on  fire  is  spotted  by  a  patrolling  of¬ 
ficer;  equipment  cannot  get  through  if 
the  fire  lane  is  blocked,”  he  said. 

No  parking  areas  are  marked.  A  red 
or  yellow  curb  or  an  area  criss-crossed 
with  yellow  lines  means  do  not  park. 


Besides  towing,  parking  tickets  will 
be  issued.  The  first  infraction  will  net  a 
warning  ticket.  After  that  citations  of 
$5,  $10  and  sometimes  $15  will  be 
issued. 

“A  considerable  expense  and  in¬ 
convenience  can  be  avoided  by  parking 
in  the  properly  marked  areas,”  said 
Usry. 

Besides  illegal  parking,  tickets  will 
be  issued  for  reckless  driving, 
speeding,  and  moving  violations. 

Said  Usry,  “The  Glen  Ellyn  Police 
now  have  jurisdiction  over  22nd  Street. 
A  moving  violation  on  this  street  will 
cost  the  party  a  state  ticket  in  the 
amount  of  $35  and  will  go  on  his/her 
record.” 

“The  end  result  of  ticketing  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  not  having  a  repeat  violation,” 
he  added. 


Fine  feathered  friend 
is  CD’  s  new  mascot 
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Plastic  bag  catches  water  from  leaking  M  Bldg,  roof  and  the  water 
runs  into  a  garbage  can.  Workmen  are  repairing  the  roof. 

Photo  by  Vance  Erwin 


Leaks  in  M  Bldg,  roof 
create  special  problems 


By  James  R.  Krueger 
The  roof  of  M  Bldg,  has  been  leaking  like 
a  sieve  when  it  rains.  Whether  or  not  it  will 
be  repaired  this  fall  depends  on  the 
weather,  according  to  Ken  Trout,  a  super¬ 
visor  in  campus  services. 

The  roof  leaks  in  several  areas  and  one 
of  the  worst  is  on  the  north  side  where 
water  runs  into  a  corner  of  the 
photography  studio. 

Several  high  voltage  lamps  are  stored  in 
that  section  of  the  studio,  including  a  pro¬ 
fessional  strobe  light  which  discharges  at 
1200  volts. 

Robert  Johnson,  coordinator  of 
photography  and  media,  said  that 
everyone  once  in  a  while  gets  “engrossed 
in  doing  a  project,”  and  added  that  there 
was  “always  the  possibility  of  someone 
making  a  dumb  move.  ” 

Johnson  admitted  that  last  Tuesday  just 
such  a  dumb  move  had  been  made.  One  of 
the  classes  which  uses  the  studio  had  set 
up  two  lamps  in  a  comer  of  the  affected 
area.  After  Monday’s  storm,  one  of  the 
lamps  was  standing  in  a  puddle  of  water 
with  its  cord  dangling  less  than  a  foot 
above  the  water. 

Johnson  said  that  it  was  an  honest 
mistake,  but  that  it  could  happen  again. 

Several  months  ago  a  plastic  sheet  was 
jury-rigged  to  divert  most  of  the  water  into 
1  garbage  can.  One  of  the  lab  assistants 
said  that  not  only  does  water  come  through 
he  roof  but  also  through  the  stone  and  tar 
•oof  surface. 

During  an  inspection  of  the  room, 
lohnson  noted  the  water  damage  to  the 
■eiling  tiles  and  walls,  and  pointed  out  that 
leveral  electrical  outlets  were  directly 
wdemeath  the  leak. 

Johnson  said  that  he  had  “accepted  the 
irea  as  not  available.” 

Photography  instructor  Ed  Dewell,  said 
hat  a  student  could  “get  electrocuted  very 
asily,”  and  that  the  area  was  “one  hell  of 
hazard.” 

According  to  supervisor  Trout,  workmen 
ave  been  up  on  the  roof  since  last  Thurs- 
hy,  and  have  15  working  days  to  complete 
he  job. 

Trout  pointed  out  that  half  of  the  south 
ide  of  the  roof  was  done,  and  that  he  ex¬ 
ited  that  workmen  would  begin  working 
n  the  north  section  sometime  later  this 
'eek. 

He  added  that  his  estimates  were  based 
n  good  weather,  but  that  bad  weather 


would  halt  work  completely. 

When  asked  why  work  wasn’t  started 
first  on  the  north  end  where  most  of  the 
electrical  circuits  are,  Trout  answered 
that  the  administration  felt  that  working 
there  first  would  cause  a  parking  problem 
during  the  opening  days  of  school. 

The  administration  has  known  about  the 
problem  for  over  a  year,  said  Johnson. 

Johnson  added  that  the  reason  there  was 
such  a  delay  in  correcting  the  problem  was 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  to  get  two 
sets  of  bids  on  the  job.  The  first  set  of  bids 
was  unacceptable  to  the  board  because 
they  were  too  high,  he  said. 

Johnson  said  that  he  would  have  pressed 
harder  on  the  problem  but  that  the 
“powers  that  be  take  a  dim  view  of  br¬ 
inging  something  embarrassing  to  their  at¬ 
tention.” 

Asked  whether  he  thought  anyone  would 
get  hurt  before  the  construction  was  finish¬ 
ed,  Johnson  said,  “Not  as  long  as  the 
weather  holds  out.  ” 

Forensics  opens 
at  ISU  Oct.  10 

The  CD  Forensics  team  begins  its  new 
season  with  a  tournament  at  Illinois  State 
University  on  Oct.  10  and  11. 

The  team  is  again  seeking  new  members 
and  those  interested  may  contact  Jim  Col¬ 
lie  at  ext.  2506.  No  experience  is  necessary. 

The  CD  team  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  in  the  state.  It  offers  a  full  range 
of  activities  including  readers  theatre,  oral 
interpretation,  all  public  address  events 
and  acting  events. 

Members  of  the  squad  attend  15  to  20 
tournaments  a  year.  There  will  be  a  foren¬ 
sics  meeting  on  Oct.  1  at  2:30  p.m.  in  A3U3. 

Honor  society 
will  meet  Oct.  1 

The  CD  chapter  of  Phi  Theta  Kappa,  the 
National  Honor  Society,  will  meet  in  A3069 
at  noon  on  Oct.  1. 

The  group  will  outline  plans  for  its  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Illinois  State  College 
Honors  Conference  and  for  its  activities 
here  oil  campus. 

Sue  Lorge  is  the  chapter  president  for 
the  school  year. 


College  of  DuPage 
Student  Activities  presents 


the  legendaiy 

"Woody”  Hayes 


former  Ohio  State  football  coach 
and 

"College  Coach  of  the  Year” 
in  1957  and  1975 


ALUMNI/PARENTS  DAY 

College  of  DuPage  vs.  Triton 
Saturday,  October  11, 1980 

Come  help  us  celebrate  the  winning  spirit 
of  our  football  team,  honor  the  parents  of 
the  team  members  and  chat  with  many  of 
our  alumni,  by  joining  us  for  a  special  pre¬ 
game  breakfast  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Campus 
Center.  Featured  guest  speaker  will  be 
"Woody”  Hayes.  Parents  of  the  team  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  introduced  during  the  game  at 
half-time. 


Tickets:  $6.00  for  College  of  DuPage  students 

$8.00  for  the  general  public 
Each  ticket  valid  for  one  admission  to  die  game. 
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SA  adviser  blames  administration  — 

Not  enough  room  for  student  events 


For  its  number  of  students,  CD’s  capaci¬ 
ty  for  staging  Student  Activities  events  is 
inadequate,  says  Mike  DeBoer,  SA  pro¬ 
gram  adviser. 

“This  year  we  have  a  larger  budget  than 
normal  to  work  with,  but  we  just  don’t 
have  any  facilities  to  hold  activities  at,”  he 
said. 

And  according  to  DeBoer,  the  problem  is 
not  with  the  students,  it’s  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

“On  the  average  15  to  20  people  a  day 
call  who  would  like  to  come  and  appear, 
but  I  can’t  do  anything  with  them,”  said 
DeBoer. 

To  DeBoer,  the  problem  is  inadequate 
facilities. 

And  the  administration,  though  it  ap¬ 
proved  most  proposed  SA  activities,  bar¬ 
red  outside  concerts  and  made  the  Coffee 
House  into  a  carpentry  workshop. 

Last  year,  SA  sponsored  several  outdoor 
mini-concerts  in  A  Bldg,  courtyards.  So  far 
this  year,  one  is  planned  on  a  trial  basis.  If 
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Hayes’  career  ended  on  a  controversial 
note  when  he  struck  an  opposing  player 
during  a  game. 

Waters,  recipient  of  six  Grammy 
Awards  for  Best  Ethnic  or  Traditional 
Recording,  is  the  author  of  such  hits  as 
“Got  My  Mojo  Working,”  “Mannish  Boy,” 
“Hoochie  Cooch  Man,”  and  “Rollin 
Stone.” 

Waters  has  been  playing  harmonica  and 
guitar  since  the  1920’s  and  has  served  as 
inspiration  for  Bob  Dylan,  Jimi  Hendrix, 
and  the  Allman  Brothers. 

Big  Twist  and  the  Mellow  Fellows  is  a 
seven  piece  local  blues  band  led  by  the 
lead  singer.  Big  Twist,  whose  voice  was 
described  by  one  Sun-Times  music  critic 
as  a  “tidal  wave  of  a  voice.” 

Hite,  listed  by  World  Almanac  as  one  of 
the  25  most  influential  women  in  the  world, 
compiled  and  interpreted  a  survey  given  to 
3,000  women,  ages  17  to  78,  asking  them  to 
describe  their  most  intimate  feelings 
toward  sex.  The  “Hite  Report”  is  the 
result  of  the  study. 


The  new  Student  Life  Center  in  A2040  has 
been  set  up  by  Student  Government  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  about  off-campus  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  area  as  well  as  news  about 
what’s  happening  here  at  CD. 

The  office  will  be  staffed  by  Student 
Government  members  and  two  people 
from  the  Project  SOAR  office.  It  will  be 
open  Monday  through  Friday  from  8  a.m. 
to  9  p.m. 

At  the  moment,  information  about  RTA 
schedules  and  the  new  computer  car  pool 
is  available  at  the  center.  Basic  college  in- 
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peak  hours  in  the  morning.  He  also 
estimated  that  the  total  capacity  at  this 
point  is  about  4,500. 

Don  Carlson,  director  of  campus  ser¬ 
vices,  said  that  he  saw  no  definite  patterns 
emerging  in  the  situation,  but  that  after  the 
first  two  weeks,  past  history  has  shown 
that  the  students  schedules  become  set  and 
parking  lot  supervision  becomes  even  less 
of  a  problem. 

But  just  in  case,  Carlson  said  that  bus 
service  will  be  extended  one  week  past  the 
discontinuation  date,  Oct.  3. 

Temporary  parking  will  be  discontinued 
on  Oct.  4. 


not  enough  students  attend,  that  will  be  it 
for  outdoor  mini-concerts. 

DeBoer  added  that  the  administration 
disallowed  mini-concerts  because  they 
disturbed  classes  and  the  switchboard. 

DeBoer  said  that  with  “a  $6,000  day  ac¬ 
tivity  budget”  he  has  trouble  spending  the 
money,  because  “there  is  no  place  to  hold 
activities  during  the  day.” 

What’s  left? 

According  to  DeBoer,  not  much. 

SA  presently  holds  its  activities  in  the 
main  cafeteria  in  K  Bldg,  and  some 
classrooms. 

DeBoer  said  that  the  problem  with  these 
rooms  is  that  space  becomes  a  limitation 
—  only  so  many  people  can  fit  in  at  one 
time. 

He  said  the  problem  becomes  most  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  rooms  where  SA  plans  on 
showing  films  this  year. 

Evening  showings  will  be  held  in  A1108, 
and  noon  showings  will  be  held  in  A2067. 


Also  appearing  this  fall,  Oct.  7,  in  the  far 
west  A  Bldg,  courtyard  will  the  the  blue- 
grass  band,  “The  Buffalo  Chipkickers.” 
Attendance  is  free. 

SA  will  also  show  several  films  this  year. 
Films  are  shown  twice  each  week  on 
Wednesdays  at  12  noon  in  A2067,  and  7  p.m. 
in  A1108.  Admission  is  free. 

Four  hundred  tickets  are  available  for 
the  Oct.  11  program  with  Hayes.  Tickets 
are  $8  for  general  public  and  $6  for  CD 
students.  Cost  covers  breakfast,  Hayes’ 
talk,  and  admission  to  the  football  game. 
More  information  may  be  obtained  by  call¬ 
ing  ext.  2450  or  stopping  in  A2059. 

Tickets  for  the  Waters’  concert  are  $5.50 
for  CD  students  and  $6.50  for  the  general 
public  and  will  be  available  starting  Sept. 
18  in  A2059. 

Tickets  for  Shere  Hite  will  be  available 
starting  Sept.  18  in  A2059  or  at  the  door  the 
night  of  the  talk.  The  cost  is  $2. 

For  further  ticket  information,  contact 
Michael  DeBoer,  ext.  2450,  in  A2059. 


A2067  has  “a  capacity  of  30”  and  “no 
facilities  for  showing  films”;  and  A1.108 
“has  a  capacity  of  70,”  said  DeBoer. 

You  can’t  really  promote  because 
there’s  no  facilities,’  he  added. 

“You  can’t  hype  a  whole  lot,  especially 
on  campus,”  he  added. 

SA  would  use  the  Performing  Arts 
Center  to  stage  its  events  more,  but,  said 
DeBoer,  “It’s  all  booked-up  with  plays.” 

Is  help  on  the  way? 

DeBoer  said  that  after  the  new  LRC/Stu- 
dent  Union  building  is  constructed  there 
will  be  an  all-purpose  room  for  SA  use,  but 
that  is  three  or  four  years  away. 


By  Bill  Dapper 

Financial  aid  bridges  the  gap  between 
what  a  student  can  afford  to  pay  for  his 
education  and  what  this  education  will 
cost,  says  the  man  who  administers  it 
here. 

Robert  Regner,  the  new  director  of  stu¬ 
dent  aid,  formerly  was  assistant  director 
of  financial  aid  at  Triton  College. 

He  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
all  the  various  financial  aid  programs  into 
one  total  package.  This  package  can  in¬ 
clude  grants,  work  programs  and  loans. 

At  this  time,  DuPage  works  with  a 
package  that  offers  35  percent  grant 
money,  which  the  student  does  not  need  to 
repay;  the  remaining  65  percent  of  the  aid 
is  offered  in  the  form  of  work  programs 
and  loans.  CD’s  total  aid  for  1980  will  push 
$1  million. 

Regner  avoids  using  loans  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  to  prevent  students  from 
being  in  a  position  of  owing  money  when 
they  graduate.  As  he  points  out,  a  large 
number  of  the  students  here  already  have 
young  families  and,  therefore,  do  not  need 
additional  financial  responsibilities. 

Most  financial  aid  is  based  on  need.  The 
need  is  determined  by  the  student’s  and  his 
parents’  income  and  assets.  If  the  student 
is  independent  of  his  parents,  then  only  his 
income  and  assets  will  be  considered. 

As  a  basic  guideline,  if  a  family  of  four 
has  one  member  in  college  and  the  total 
family  income  is  less  than  $26,000  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  apply  for  financial  aid. 

The  funds  come  from  both  the  federal 
government  and  the  state.  There  are  two 
major  grants  employed.  The  first  is  the 
federal  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant,  and  the  second  is  the  Illinois  State 
Monetary  Award.  There  are  also  Sup¬ 
plemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  available  directly  from  College  of 
DuPage. 

Bring  health 
problems  to 
CD’s  nurses 

By  Lisa  Rosti 

Students,  do  you  have  that  rundown  feel¬ 
ing?  Have  you  got  a  headache  from 
studying  your  math  too  long? 

The  nurse’s  office  in  A3H  can  help. 

Health  Services,  which  is  another  name 
for  the  nurse’s  office,  is  staffed  with  five 
nurses  five  days  a  week  Monday  through 
Thursday  from  7:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Friday 
hours  are  from  7:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  A 
doctor  comes  in  once  a  week  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  1:30  to  4:30  p.m.  An  appointment  is 
needed  to  see  the  doctor. 

Valiere  Burke,  coordinator  of  Health 
Services,  said  that  the  Health  Service 
center  provides  a  range  of  treatment.  It 
has  emergency  care  for  accidents  and 
treatment  for  minor  illnesses. 

Health  Services  has  an  active  interest  in 
handicapped  students,  Mrs.  Burke  said. 
The  handicapped  student  can  receive  a 
parking  permit  and  elevator  key  through 
the  Health  Services. 

Mrs.  Burke  has  put  emphasis  on  the 
“open  door”  policy  that  exists  at  the 
Health  Service  center. 


Mike  DeBoer 


In  addition,  there  is  the  College  Work 
Program  and  the  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  Program  which  is  administered 
directly  by  College  of  DuPage. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  mentioned 
above,  if  you  do  not  qualify,  you  may  apply 
for  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  through 
your  bank  and  the  college.  This  is  not  a 
need  based  program. 

About  10  percent  of  the  student  body 
here  take  advantage  of  these  programs.  If 
a  student  feels  he  may  be  qualified  for 
assistance,  it  is  easy  to  apply. 

Simply  stop  in  the  Office  of  Student 
Financial  Aid,  K142,  and  fill  out  the  ACT 
Family  Financial  Statement  and  the  Il¬ 
linois  State  Monetary  Award  Application. 


Robert  Regner 


Garden  plots 
on  campus  get 
good  yields 

By  Debra  Gebien 

For  some  faculty,  staff,  students  and 
Glen  Ellyn  residents,  their  gardens  grow 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  campus. 

It  may  sound  like  an  unusual  place  for  a 
garden  but  the  office  of  Campus  Services 
made  available  100  lots  for  garden  use,  on  a 
first-come,  first-serve  basis.  They  were  20 
by  30  feet  and  were  plowed  and  ready  for 
planting.  A  water  wagon  was  accessible 
during  dry  weather. 

Although  few  students  took  advantage  of 
this  service,  several  faculty,  staff  and  com¬ 
munity  members  did,  and  the  first  year  is 
reported  to  have  been  a  success.  Approx¬ 
imately  half  the  lots  were  utilized  and  the 
crops  grew  well. 

The  crops  included  corn,  beets, 
tomatoes,  watermelons,  squash  and 
strawberries. 

Since  this  was  the  first  year  the  college 
offered  this  land  for  gardening  it  was  free 
of  charge.  However,  in  future  years 
gardeners  will  have  to  pay  a  nominal  fee. 

So,  if  lack  of  land  was  the  only  thing 
preventing  you  from  having  a  garden  this 
year,  contact  the  office  of  Campus  Ser¬ 
vices,  858-2800  ext.  2214,  and  start  garden¬ 
ing  next  year. 


Wealth  of  information 
at  Student  Life  Center 


Parking  no  problem 
as  fall  quarter  opens 


formation  such  as  catalogues,  quarterlies, 
maps  of  the  campus,  lists  of  rental  equip¬ 
ment  and  notices  of  school  events  are  also 
,  now  available. 

By  the  middle  of  October  the  Center  will 
also  offer  restaurant  listings,  state  and 
local  maps,  movie  listings,  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  concerts,  plays  and  musicals  both 
in  neighboring  communities  and  in 
downtown  Chicago. 

The  Student  Life  Center  will  also  be  used 
for  regular  Student  Government  meetings 
so  students  may  more  readily  attend. 


Carlson  added  that  if  parking  does  get 
worse  when  the  shuttle  bus  and  temporary 
parking  are  discontinued,  the  college  would 
have  to  try  to  get  permission  from  the 
Village  of  Glen  Ellyn  for  an  extension  on 
the  temporary  parking  and  would  have  to 
extend  the  shuttle  bus. 

Most  of  the  concern  for  parking  this  fall 
involved  the  construction  of  the  parking 
lots  south  of  A  Bldg,  and  the  handicapped 
lots  north  of  A  Bldg. 

Asked  when  construction  would  be  finish¬ 
ed  on  these,  Carlson  said  that  the  handicap¬ 
ped  lot  should  be  finished  by  Oct.  15  and 
that  the  south  lot  should  be  done  by  Nov.  1. 


Football,  music  and  sex 
on  SA’s  fall  calendar 


Financial  aid  can 
bridge  money  gap 
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Cheap  vacations  are  possible,  thanks  to  CD  rentals 


For  the  occasional  vacationer,  College  of 
DuPage  has  the  perfect  solution:  recrea¬ 
tional  equipment  rental. 

The  services  include  rental  of  such  items 
as  canoes,  tents,  cross-country  skis, 
bicycles,  sleeping  bags,  back  packs  and 


snow  shoes. 

“The  price,”  said  Mike  DeBoer,  program 
adviser,  “is  two  to  three  times  cheaper 
than  other  rental  agencies.”  The  prices 
range  from  75  cents  for  rental  of  a  back 
pack  to  $18  for  a  two  week  canoe  rental. 


The  service  is  available  to  any  student  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  and  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  from  8:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in 
A2059,  in  the  Student  Activities  office. 


1  MONDAY  1  TUESDAY  1  WEDNESDAY  1  THURSDAY  I 

FRIDAY  |  SATURDAY 

SUNDAY 

Halloween  Costume  Forty 

FAY  REWETHER  In  Concsrt  1«/)1  &  Xl/Ol 
Oioo.oo  Cosh  Prize  For  Best  Costume  Frl.  10/31 

September  25 

FAUSTUS 

P.  BO  YS 

plus  GABY  JONES  BAND 

September  28 

Diamond 

T 

(Country  SwinQ) 

September  29 

Starved 

Rock 

No  Cover 

September  30 

RISK 

October  1 

In  Concert 

EUROPE 

October  2 

ROCKEN 

HORSE 

■Of  f'Sbe'r  3  4  Loop  CofTCerl 

TANTRUM 

pi  ut  FOU  R  PLAY 

October  5 

HOMEBREW 
(■outlMrn  rock) 

October  6 

THEATRE 

plus  Tho  Phonics 

October  7 

CLONE 

Octobers 

In  Concert 

Startroop.r 

October  9 

MADFOX 

Pearl  Handle 

plus  Silver  Spur 

Special  S'2.9S  Cover  all  Nile 

October  12 

Silver  Spur 

(southern  reck) 

October  13 

No  Covor 

Champion 

(formerly  Toys) 

October  14 

J.8.  BOX 

plus  CHAOS 

October  15 

In  Concert 

Appaloosa 

October  16 

BITCH 

plus  ICARUS 

OefubeJ  17  18  t.« 

HEARTSFIELD 

plus  HOMEBREW 

October  19 

Roadside 

Band 

October  20 

SCRAPS 

No  Covor 

October  21 

FtMwkMlIn 

October  22 

In  Concert 

JADE  SO’* 

October  23 

OURAY 

(Country  Rock) 

October  2*  2% 

DREAMER 

plus  SLAPP 

October  26 

STEADY 

RED 

(Country  reck) 

SCHEDULED  ENTERTAINMENT  SUBItCT  TO  CHANGE  DUE  TO  CONDITIONS  BEYOND  OUR  <  ONTROL 


MONDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

SUNDAY  Weitern  Round-Up 

9ec  Drinks  7-IO  pm  O  No  Cover  All  Night 

CONCERT  NIGHT 

VX. 00  Pitchers  of  Old  Style  7*1  P  M. 

Brought  to  you  by  the 

SBC  Drinks  7-IO  pm  (e*cvpt  Loop  Concerts) 

THURSDAY  Night 

FRIDAY  y  SATURDAY 

NO COVER 

TUESDAY 

S.eePItchsrs of  Mixed  Drinks  7  1  1  p.n  , 

9SC  Pitchers  of  Old  Style  7  ;  1 1  p.m. 

7.8  P.M.  (Except  Concert  Nights) 

1732  WEST  OGDEN  AVENUE,  DOWNERS  GROVE  (312)  963-0088' 

COUPON 

GOOD  FOR  ONE  FREE  DRINK 


1 732  Ogden  Avenue 

Downers  Grove  only  one  per  customer  please  Expires  1  0-1  5-80 


Wine  enthusiasts 
to  visit  Michigan 
on  Oct.  26  tour 

A  winery  trip  for  persons  who  would  like 
to  learn  about  wine  production  is  schedul¬ 
ed  Sunday,  Oct.  26,  to  Tabor  Hill  Vineyards 
in  Buchanan,  Mich.,  sponsored  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage  Alumni  Association. 

The  tour  will  depart  from  the  K  parking 
lot  at  noon  and  return  about  8  p.m. 

The  trip  will  include  round  trip  motor 
coach  transportation,  refreshments 
enroute,  a  guided  tour  of  the  winery,  wine 
tasting  and  a  complete  buffet  dinner  (tax 
and  gratuity  included)  at  the  Pebblewood 
Country  Club  in  Bridgeman,  Mich. 

Ample  time  will  be  given  to  sample  the 
wines  and  champagne  bottled  at  the  Tabor 
Hill  Vineyard  at  the  conclusion  of  the  guid¬ 
ed  tour.  Participants  will  also  be  able  to 
make  selections  for  purchase. 

All  students,  faculty,  staff  and  alumni 
are  invited  to  join  this  tour.  The  cost  is  $15 
per  person  and  $10  for  children  under  12. 
Reservations  will  be  accepted  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  paid  basis.  To  reserve 
space  please  call  the  Alumni  Office,  858- 
2800,  ext.  2242  or  make  your  reservation  in 
person  at  the  Alumni  Office,  K145. 

Special  car  deal 
possible  with  ID 

New  and  used  Chevrolet  automobiles 
will  be  available  to  CD  students,  faculty, 
staff  and  administrators  at  $150  over  cost 
from  a  Villa  Park  car  dealer,  according  to 
Dick  Petrizzo,  vice  president  of  external 
affairs. 

The  arrangement  has  been  made  with 
Thompson  Chevrolet,  400  W.  St.  Charles 
Rd.  Those  interested  need  only  present 
valid  identification  as  students  or 
employees  of  the  college.  Special  con¬ 
sideration  will  be  given  to  anyone  who  is 
looking  for  a  used  car,  a  Corvette  or  a  Cita¬ 
tion.  Financing  is  available. 

The  contact  at  Thompson  is  Michael 
Arseneau,  a  CD  graduate. 

For  more  information,  call  Petrizzo  at 
ext.  2265. 


UNDER  NEW 
MANAGEMEN 

Student  Government 

IT 

has  8  positions  open 

on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Pickup 

The  deadline 

petitions 

is  Oct.  3 

in  A2042. 

at  5  p.m. 

for  mere  information,  contact  Jim  Howard  or  Michael  Boeden  at  ext,  2095  or  step  In  at  A2042. 
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Who  wins?  Frustration 


A  month  before  the  election,  John  and 
Mary  Publick  have  decided  to  face  the 
issues.  At  the  breakfast  table,  they  read 
the  paper  carefully  while  the  coffee  brews. 
At  night,  they  watch  the  news  with  furrow¬ 
ed  brows. 

Ordinarily,  they  don’t  give  politics  much 
thought.  He  has  football  games  and  the 
bowling  league.  She  has  soap  operas  and 
the  kids. 

But  lately  the  newspaper  columnists,  the 
T.V.  commentators,  and  even  Walter 
Cronkite  have  been  ganging  up  on  them, 
telling  them  they  are  apathetic.  So  they’ve 
decided  to  vote. 

The  Publick’s,  of  course,  are  not  shrewd 
political  analysts,  nor  are  they  gullible. 
They’re  not  about  to  base  their  vote  on  a 
candidate’s  personality. 

They  will  each  vote  for  the  candidate 
who  shares  their  views  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant  issues.  The  problem  facing  the 
Publicks  and  other  voters  is  in  deciding 
what  issues  have  priority  and  what  issues 
must  be  sacrificed. 

For  example,  Mrs.  Publick  has  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  stay  within  her 
grocery  budget  with  inflation  running 
rampant.  She  remembers  when  things 
were  better  ]  and  would  like  to  vote 
Republican. 

What  grieves  Mrs.  Publick  is  that  the. 
Republican  platform  is  against  the  ERA 


and  freedom  of  choice  in  regards  to  abor¬ 
tion.  The  experts  might  say  that  her  choice 
is  between  conservative  economic  policy 
and  progressive  social  policy. 

What  Mrs.  Publick  would  like  to  ask  the 
experts  is  why  must  it  always  be  that  way? 
Why  is  it  mandatory  for  the  “free  enter¬ 
prise”  conservatives  to  oppose  freedom  in 
social  issues?  Why  are  “freedom  to 
choose”  liberals  required  to  screw  up  the 
economy  with  government  interference? 
Why  can’t  freedom  ever  be  across  the 
board? 

Mr.  Publick  is  also  grappling  with  the 
issues.  His  union  newsletters  urge  him  to 
vote  Democratic.  He’d  like  to  because  the 
Democrats  say  they  are  for  the  working 
man.  The  trouble  is  that  his  check  stubs 
show  that  taxes  are  taking  more  and  more 
out  of  his  wages,  and  he’s  beginning  to 
wonder. 

John  and  Mary  Publick  would  like  a 
leader  of  stature  to  rise  on  the  political 
horizon,  a  leader  who  is  both  strong  and 
fair,  and  when  the  need  arises,  conser¬ 
vative  or  progressive.  That,  of  course,  is 
just  wishful  thinking.  They  aren’t  naive, 
just  frustrated. 

As  John  and  Mary  Publick  look  closely 
at  the  issues  they  are  finding  that  politics 
is  indeed  the  home  of  strange  bedfellows, 
unholy  alliances,  and  many  contradic¬ 
tions. 

Bob  Greene 


Put  up  or  shut  up 


Recently,  a  very  exciting  event  has  been 
taking  place.  The  news  media  have  been 
devoting  more  time  and  space  to  it  than 
any  other  story  they’ve  covered  this  year. 
Everywhere,  signs  and  posters  have  been 
advertising  participation  in  it  by  the  com¬ 
mon  man. 

The  event  is  the  national  presidential 
election. 

Many  people  I  talk  to,  however,  do  not 
find  a  national  election  as  exciting  as  I  do. 
At  parties,  I  get  looks  of  amused  bewilder¬ 
ment  when  I  spout  off  about  why 
everybody  should  vote  in  this  election.  I 
hear  clucks  and  snickers  when  I  tell  them 
they  can’t  vote  if  they  haven’t  registered. 
My  speeches  promoting  national  pride  and 
responsibility  are  met  with  comments  like, 
“There’s  no  one  worth  voting  for,”  or 
“What  can  my  vote  do?”  These  same  peo¬ 
ple  are  the  first  ones  to  start  bellyaching 
when  they  see  something  they  don’t  like 
about  the  government. 

Unfortunately,  voter  apathy  is  the 
reason  we’ve  had  such  a  line-up  of  clowns 
running  for  public  office  lately.  The  lack 
of  a  concern  for  the  issues  has  given  rise  to 


Madison  avenue  campaign  strategies 
where  the  candidates  are  judged  on  their 
salability  and  image. 

How  else  do  you  explain  the  second  time 
that  a  state  governor  with  no  national 
political  experience  in  four  years  has 
become  a  genuine  threat  to  the  presiden¬ 
tial  incumbent?  If  everybody  registered  to 
vote  and  took  time  out  to  study  the  issues 
that  affect  them  (and  don’t  fool  yourself, 
kiddo,  they  do  affect  you),  the  people  runn¬ 
ing  for  office  would  then  be  forced  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  real  problems  if  they  wanted  to 
get  elected. 

As  far  as  how  much  your  vote  counts,  it 
counts  as  much  as  any  registered  voter’s. 
Which  is  the  way  it  should  be.  Many  elec¬ 
tions,  especially  state  and  local  affairs, 
are  held  and  the  outcome  remains  uncer¬ 
tain  until  the  last  vote  in  the  last  precinct  is 
counted. 

Don’t  tell  me  your  vote  doesn’t  matter. 

There  isn’t  much  time  left  to  register,  so 
those  who  haven’t  should  make  haste  to  do 
so.  If  you  don’t,  next  time  your  taxes  go  up, 
don’t  complain  to  me. 

I  hate  bellyachers. 

—  Tom  Schleuter 


Courier  letter  policy 


The  policy  for  writing  letters-to-the- 
editor  will  be  as  follows : 

1.  Try  to  kqep  letters  to  a  maximum  of 
250  words  (one  typewritten  page).  Letters 
longer  than  this  are  subject  to  editing. 

2.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  certain 
parts  of  a  letter  are  libelous,  slanderous, 
or  are  just  in  plain  bad  taste,  those  parts 


will  be  edited  out.  If  after  such  editing,  the 
overall  meaning  of  the  letter  is  changed, 
the  letter  will  not  be  printed. 

3.  Letters  should  be  signed  and  have  the 
person’s  address,  phone  number,  and  year 
in  school.  Requests  for  withholding  names 
will  be  granted  if  there  are  no  foreseeable 
problems  (legal  or  otherwise) . 

James  R.  Krueger 


Just  find  me  a  seat, 
skip  the  Holy  Grail 


Others,  besides  myself,  may  have 
discovered  this  past  week  of  school  that 
finding  an  empty  lounge  seat  in  A  bldg, 
during  the  peak  morning  rush  hours  is  like 
finding  a  full  whiskey  bottle  in  a  room  full 
of  drunks. 

The  search  for  an  empty  seat  has 
become  like  the  mythical  quest  for  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Grail.  Except  we’re  not  anointed 
knights  of  the  round  table  and  most  of  us 
don’t  own  or  wear  a  suit  of  burnished  ar¬ 
mor. 

And  once  you  do  have  an  empty  seat, 
hang  on  to  it. 

If  you  don’t  believe  me  when  I  say  that 
finding  an  empty  seat  is  difficult,  read  the 
following  account  of  my  search  for  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Grail. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  through  my  car 
window.  Today,  the  gods  have  looked 
favorably  upon  me  —  I  found  a  parking 
space  relatively  near  to  A  bldg,  at  9:15 
a.m. 

As  I  stride  to  A  bldg.  I  see  many  others 
hurriedly  overtaking  me.  Gods,  I  think, 
has  the  rush  for  a  lounge  seat  started 
already? ! 

I  increase  my  pace,  but  still  a  small 
woman  scampers  between  my  legs  and 
through  the  doors. 

I  unsheath  my  sword,  slash  three  times, 
and  leave  her  bleeding  carcass  for  the 
crows. 

Or  those  were  my  intentions. 

What  really  conspired  was  the 
pneumatic  doors  slammed  on  my  sword 
arm. 

I  open  the  doors  and  enter, . 


Ahead,  a  shaft  of  light  marks  the  first 
lounge.  Gathering  my  courage,  I  step  in¬ 
side.  And  low  and  behold,  I  spy  an  empty 
seat,  resting  inconspicuously  in  the  comer. 

Unsheathing  my  sword,  I  snarl  my  way 
across  the  room  and  seat  myself.  No  one 
challenges  me. 

Then  a  young  lass  nervously  walks  up  to 
me,  casts  herself  at  my  knees  and 
whispers  in  an  angelic  voice,  “Hey,  you’re 
sitting  in  my  seat!” 

Normally,  I  would  grant  such  a  request, 
but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  honor. 

I  take  my  sword,  slash  three  times, 
leave  her  bleeding  carcass  for  the  crows. 
Or  those  were  my  intentions. 

What  actually  conspired  was  I  stood  up, 
humbly  bowed,  turned  my  back,  left,  and 
muttered  “sorry.” 

So  ends  this  particular  quest. 

Lucky  for  most  students  the  weather 
was  nice  enough  last  week  to  allow  sitting 
outside  on  the  picnic  tables  and  concrete 
embankments  in  between  classes. 

But  according  to  weather  reports,  a 
mass  of  cold  Canadian  air  is  moving  into 
the  area,  and  temperatures  are  expected 
to  drop  ten  or  20  degrees. 

Obviously,  sitting  outside  may  not  be  as 
pleasant. 

In  fact,  by  the  time  you  read  this 
editorial,  things  could  be  quite  chilly  —  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

Face  it,  if  students  can’t  sit  outside,  they 
have  to  sit  inside,  cooped  up  like  so  many 
chickens. 

—James  Krueger 


Picnic  tables  south  of  A  Bldg,  are  provided  for  students 
who  cannot  find  an  empty  lounge  seat.  Photo  by  Vance  Erwin 


Some  ‘Kindly’  advice 


Welcome,  transients! 

This  particular  article  is  not  addressed 
to  the  returning  veteran,  but  to  the 
neophyte  student  encountering  the  College 
of  DuPage  for  the  first  time.  College  life  is 
often  confusing  and  devious.  Therefore,  it 
is  advisable  to  glance  at  the  following 
Guide  to  an  Easier  Collegiate  Existence. 

1.  Know  your  teacher.  If  you  are  not  en¬ 
dowed  with  Super  Brains,  are  burdened 
with  bad  study  habits,  or  are  simply  an 
airhead,  it  would  be  advisable  to  scrutinize 
your  teachers.  Get  to  know  them;  be  a  pal. 
Remember,  even  a  philosophy  professor 
likes  a  nice  box  of  candy  or  an  expensive 
cigar  once  in  a  while. 

2.  In  any  conversation  with  a  member  of 
Student  Government,  subdue  extraneous 
laughter.  They  mean  well. 

3.  Take  advantage  of  On-Campus 
Employment.  Then  even  if  you  drop  out,  at 
least  you’ve  learned  a  trade. 

4.  Don’t  look  for  trouble.  Never  refer  to 
Security  Officers  as  “lazy  clowns.”  At 
least  not  to  their  faces.  They  have  very  thin 
skins  and  will  only  confiscate  your  beer. 
And  possibly  your  teeth. 

5.  Avoid  parking  in  the  handicapped 
zones.  The  last  guy  who  did  was  sent  to 
Central  DuPage  with  a  crutch  embedded  in 
his  trachea.  Cripples,  like  hillbillies,  can 
get  mean. 

6.  Don’t  smoke  on  campus.  It  will  stunt 
your  growth. 

7.  Don’t  use  the  vending  machines.  The 


jocks  had  them  installed  as  a  joke.  If  you 
must  eat,  bring  a  twinkie. 

8.  Patronize  the  college  radio  station, 
WDCB-FM  (90.9).  I  write  radio  shows  for 
them.  No  other  reason  for  mentioning  it. 
Just  a  cheap  plug. 

9.  Be  kind  about  the  architecture.  When 
talking  to  Board  members,  never  refer  to  A 
Bldg,  as  “that  factory.”  They  cry  easily.  A 
Bldg.,  for  the  uninitiated,  is  that  factory  on 
Three  Mile  Island  (so  named  as  it  is  three 
miles  from  the  parking  lot  to  the  building ) . 

10.  Above  all,  remain  pure,  conser¬ 
vative,  celibate,  AMERICAN  students, 
unless  you  are  a  female  leather-freak  with 
alcohol,  drugs  and  a  water  bed.  Thai  come 
on  over  to  the  Courier  office  and  leave  me 
your  phone  number. 

This,  as  I  said,  is  intended  for  freshmen 
who  may  have  a  difficult  time  adapting  to 
the  hardsyose-to-the-grindstone  realities  of 
academics.  Unless  you  happen  to  have  an 
athletic  scholarship.  Then  you  have 
nothing  to  worry  about. 

Excuse  me.  Didn’t  mean  to  be  bitter.  It’s 
just  that  money  that  could  have  gone  to  the 
radio  station  or  Performing  Arts  (or  some 
other  department  that  could  have  used  it 
intelligently)  went  to  the  Athletic  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  purchasing  of  a  chicken  suit, 
ostensibly  used  to  rouse  team  spirit. 
Hooray.  God  knows  what  they  do  with  it  in 
the  off-season.  Knowing  jocks,  they  pro¬ 
bably  fill  it  with  beer. 


Craig  Gustafson 
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SG  never  worked  before, 
but  it  will  now,  exec  says 


According  to  SG  president,  Mark 
Zeman,  the  car  pool  will  help  alleviate 
campus  street  congestion  and  parking  pro¬ 
blems. 

Persons  interested  in  joining  the  car  pool 
can  fill  out  the  above  form,  and  turn  it  in  at 
A2042.  Zeman  said  forms  will  also  be  hand¬ 
ed  out  by  teachers  during  the  first  weeks  of 
school. 

The  initial  matching  will  be  done  by  SG 
personnel,  and  will  consist  of  matching 
people  by  town  and  area. 

The  forms  will  then  be  processed 
through  a  computer  which  will  then  pro¬ 
duce  several  lists  of  compatible  names. 

SG  personnel  will  then  call  each  person, 
and  give  the  first  name  and  phone  number 
of  the  most  compatible  people  in  their 
area. 


Zeman  said  that  SG  calls  should  start  go¬ 
ing  out  during  the  first  week  of  October. 

Zeman  added  that  SG’s  job  ends  with 
calling  people  back.  From  then  on  it’s  the 
responsibility  of  the  student  to  call  people 
in  the  area  and  make  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements. 

The  car  pool  will  continue  throughout  the 
school  year,  with  SG  personnel  periodical¬ 
ly  calling  new  applicants. 

The  information  given  will  be  used  to 
create  listings  of  others  interested  in  car 
pooling.  The  listings  will  then  be  posted  in 
the  registration  office  (Kill),  K  Bldg, 
cafeteria.  Student  Activities  (A2059), 
CETA  (A2039F),  Student  Government 
(A2042),  A  Bldg.,  canteen  lounges  and  A 
Bldg,  cafeteria. 


By  James  R.  Krueger 

Student  Government  is  out  to  change  its 
image,  said  James  Howard,  SG  executive 
director. 

“We’re  going  to  do  something  never 
done  before,  and  that’s  work,”  he  added. 

And  SG  president,  Mark  Zeman,  said  “I 
think  we’ve  accomplished  more  so  far  than 
any  student  government  in  the  past.” 

Zeman  was  talking  about  the  new  pro¬ 
grams  SG  had  proposed  last  summer. 

One  of  the  major  new  programs  propos¬ 
ed  was  a  rape  prevention  program,  said 
Howard. 

The  program  is  divided  into  several 
parts:  a  buddy  system  for  late-working 
college  employees,  random  phone-calling 
of  college  offices  late  at  night,  and  in  the 
works,  a  whistle-stop  program  and 
seminars  with  local  police  departments. 

One  of  the  proposed  seminars  is  being 
set-up  with  Officer  Joyce  Compton  of  the 
Downers  Grove  police  department. 

Other  programs  initiated  over  the  sum¬ 
mer  are  a  car  pool  system,  a  student  life 
center,  a  new  election  scheme  whereby 
students  in  extension  classes  can  get  in  on 
SG  elections,  and  a  SG  Articulation 
Workshop  for  high  school  students  in  the 


district. 

The  Workshop  which  is  slated  for  Nov.  22 
will  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  showing  high 
school  student  governments  in  the  area 
what  CD’s  student  government  is  all 
about,  said  Zeman. 

To  prepare  for  the  Workshop,  SG 
members  are  attending  leadership  con¬ 
ferences  scattered  throughout  the 
midwest. 

The  purpose  of  the  workshop  was  to  “get 
a  better  crop  of  high  school  students,”  said 
Zeman. 

SG  also  has  a  proposed  project  for  stu¬ 
dent  discounts  at  various  department 
stores.  According  to  Zeman,  a  student 
would  be  issued  a  card  which  would  enable 
him  to  use  it  for  a  discount  at  participating 
stores.  ' 

The  SG  of  the  past  three  years  has  been  a 
“dictatorship”,  said  Howard. 

He  added  that  over  the  summer  SG 
eliminated  the  last  two  non-producing 
directors:  one  was  fired;  the  other  resign¬ 
ed. 

When  asked  about  the  attitude  of  the  new 
student  government,  Howard  said,  “We’re 
doing  something.” 


Computerized  car  pool 


1.  Your  Social  Security  Number  (for  Computer  purposes) 

2.  First  name  only  please 

3.  Phone  number  and  best  time  to  call  ( Circle  the  best  time  to  call) 

Morning  Evening  Afternoon  Anytime - 

4.  Town 


5.  Which  section  of  town  do  you  live  in  (Circle  one) 
North  East  West  South  Central 

6.  Inbound  destination  (ie.  A  Building,  K  Building) 


7.  Inbound  time  arrival  for  each  day  of  the  week 

Mon.  Tues.  Weds.  Thurs.  FTi. 


Sat. 


Sun. 


am 


am 


-pm 


pm 


pm 


pm 


Outbound  time  of  departure  each  day  of  the  week. 
Mon.  Tues.  Weds.  Thurs.  Fri. 


pm 


Sat. 


pm 


Sun. 


pm 


pm 


pm 


pm 


pm 


pm 


pm 


pm 


9.  I  prefer  to  (Circle  one) 

A.  Drive  only  B.  Ride  only  C.  Ride  and  drive  alternately 
By  filling  out  this  form,  you  are  under  no  obligation  to  use  this  system.  For  further  in¬ 
formation,  call  Student  Government  at  858-2800,  Ext.  2096. 

The  Student  Government  Computerized  Car  Pool  program  is  being  provided  as  a 
convenience  only  and  the  College  of  DuPage  does  not  assume  any  liability  or  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  lack  of  ability  of  the  drivers,  condition  of  the  vehicles,  or  any  mishap 
stemming  from  participation  in  this  voluntary  Car  Pool  System. 


•  Signature 


Date 


SG  says:  double  up 


One  of  the  newer  art  forms  to  appear  at  CD  —  a  neon  light  show  ■ 
is  featured  in  the  art  gallery  in  Ml 37.  Photo  by  Vance  Erwin 


Alpha  group  hikes  Inca  trail 


‘Electric  Tapestries’ 
fuse  art  and  technology 


Last  summer,  14  Alpha  students  and  two 
instructors,  Bill  Pehrson  and  Tom  Lind- 
blade,  explored  the  hidden  Inca  city  of 
Macche  Picchu  as  part  of  the  Adventures 
in  Learning  program. 

After  extensive  preparations  and  condi¬ 
tioning,  the  group  left  for  Cuzco,  Peru,  on 
July  1.  Cuzco,  the  ancient  Inca  capital,  is 
at  11,500  feet  in  the  Andes.  After  three  days 
of  acclimatization,  the  group  left  on  a  local 
Indian  trail  for  Kilometer  88  where  they 
found  a  1,000-year-old  Inca  Trail  which 
wanders  over  the  Haurmchauanusca  or 
“Dead  Woman”  Pass  and  through  the 
Andes  to  Macchu  Picchu. 

“We  had  some  problems  because  of  the 
altitude,  but  the  experience  of  visiting  and 
even  being  able  to  camp  in  ruins  that  are 
600  to  1,000  years  old  made  any  hardships 

SG  petitions 
deadline  Oct.  3 

There  are  six  openings  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  Student  Government.  Anyone 
interested  in  a  board  position  can  obtain  a 
petition  and  information  at  the  SG  office  in 
A2042. 

The  deadline  for  filing  petitions  is  5  p.m. 
Friday,  Oct.  3  in  A2042.  A  minimum  of  100 
signatures  is  needed  to  appear  on  the 
ballot,  and  the  sooner  a  petition  is  turned 
in,  the  better  the  ballot  position. 

To  be  eligible,  a  candidate  must  be 
enrolled  at  CD  and  hold  a  cumulative  GPA 
of  at  least  2.0.  Open  College  students  are 
also  welcome  to  file  as  candidates  and 
serve  on  the  board. 

The  elections  will  be  held  Oct.  28  and  29. 


worth  it,”  said  Lindblade. 

“Hiking  the  Inca  Trail  is  like  a  trip 
backward  in  time  600  years.  The  life  of  the 
Indians  in  the  area  hasn’t  changed  much 
from  Inca  times  until  now,”  he  added. 

The  group  returned  to  the  college  on  July 
13. 

Alpha’s  next  Adventure  in  Learning  field 
trip  will  be  a  Virgin  Islands  field  ex¬ 
perience  in  November. 

3  tech  programs 
planned  this  year 

By  Laurie  Farrar 

Three  new  occupational  programs  are 
planned  this  year,  said  William  Gooch, 
dean  of  occupational  education. 

Two  of  the  programs.  Nuclear  Medicine, 
which  builds  on  X-ray  Technology,  and 
Medical  Records,  which  provides  skills  in 
word  and  data  processing,  are  scheduled 
to  begin  this  winter. 

The  remaining  program.  Laser 
Technology,  is  planned  for  the  fall  of  1981. 

The  two  winter  programs  are  awaiting 
approval  from  the  Illinois  Community  Col¬ 
lege  Board. 

“We  have  had  unbelievable  growth 
recently,”  said  Gooch. 

He  added,  “There  are  fewer  and  fewer 
good  paying  jobs;  people  realize  that  they 
must  have  skills  in  order  to  get  the  job  they 
want.  We  are  aware  of  current  directions 
in  industry,  and  we  are  structured  to  fill  its 
needs.” 

“The  idea  is  for  students  to  leave  here 
and  be  able  to  get  a  job,”  he  said. 


To  the  average  person,  neon  lights  pro¬ 
bably  mean  the  signs  on  fast-food 
restaurants,  discount  stores  and  gas  sta¬ 
tions. 

To  Charles  Derer,  neon  lights  mean  art, 
and  an  expression  of  his  own  special  kind 
of  creativity. 

Derer,  a  CD  graduate,  is  presenting  his 
one-man  show  of  “electric  tapestries”  in 
the  college  art  gallery,  M137,  now  through 
Oct.  3.  The  shows  run  from  noon  to  2:30 
p.m.  Monday  through  Fridays  and  from  1 
to  4  p.m.  Sundays.  They  will  also  be  open 
any  time  there  is  a  performance  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center. 

“I  became  a  colorist,”  Derer  said, 
“after  my  instructor  at  Northern  Illinois 
University  made  color  seem  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  eye.  It  has  remained  that  way 
for  me  ever  since.” 

“Basically,  neon  is  neon,”  he  added, 
“but  I  added  my  own  art  to  it  to  create 
what  I  wanted.  Neon  graphics  is  actually  a 
fusion  of  art  and  technology.” 

According  to  Derer,  there  are  only  1,000 
professional  industrial  designers  now  in 
the  United  States.  He  majored  in  industrial 
design  at  Northern. 

However,  only  approximately  400  of 
these  work  in  neon  art,  he  said.  Derer  now 
owns  the  Neon  Design  Studio  in  Downers 
Grove. 

“My  work  as  a  colorist  basically  dealt 
with  finding  a  way  to  arrange  colors," 
Derer  said.  “It  would  be  nearly  impossible 


to  create  new  colors  so  I  tried  to  find  a  new 
way  to  represent  colors.” 

“In  neon  art,  the  color  is  predominant. 
When  the  design,  being  electric,  is  unplug¬ 
ged,  the  basic  grid  format  retains  its 
shape,”  he  explained. 

Derer’s  grid  format  is  actually  boxes 
designed  out  of  glass  tubing,  which  he  buys 
himself  and  bends  with  heat  before  hang¬ 
ing  them  on  a  background. 

“I  run  the  gases  through  the  piping  to 
produce  different  colors,”  Derer  said, 
“but  I  also  use  an  insulator  in  the  tubing. 
The  red  colors,  pink,  orange,  etc.,  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  running  neon  gas  through  the  tub¬ 
ing.  The  blues  and  purples  are  obtained  by 
using  argon  gas.” 

Most  of  his  technical  training,  such  as 
learning  how  to  build  these  light  sets, 
came  out  of  a  book,  Derer  said. 

He  admits  that  “in  neon,  there  is  only  so 
much  one  can  do”  and  added  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  playing  with  his  own  format  and 
colors  “to  expand  the  palette  of  colors 
available  to  me.” 

“I  have  my  own  collection  of  the  art  in 
my  home,”  Derer  said.  “It’s  all  over  the 
walls  and  although  it  does  not  really  use 
much  energy,  compared  with  the  energy 
used  by  a  light  bulb,  we  don’t  leave  all  the 
grids  plugged  in  all  the  time.” 

Derer  said  there  are  big  salaries  to  be 
made  in  this  particular  field,  but  added 
that  he  has  yet  to  make  a  lot  of  money  from 
it. 

“I  do  it  because  I  enjoy  it,”  he  said. 
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No  plans  for  year-round 
use  of  4-day  work  week 


By  Sheila  McCann 

The  trial  ran  of  a  four-day  week  at  the 
college  this  summer  has  been  a  success, 
but  there  is  no  plan  at  the  present  time  to 
extend  this  shortened  week  to  the  regular 
school  year. 

Ted  Tilton,  provost  of  the  Main  Campus, 
was  enthusiastic  in  his  support  for  the  four- 
day  week  during  the  summer  quarter,  but 
cautious  about  its  implementation  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  He  said  that  while 
students  were  in  favor  of  a  four-day  school 
week,  the  present  physical  capabilities  of 
the  college  could  not  accommodate  a 
change  of  this  kind. 

To  make  up  for  the  loss  of  that  fifth  day, 
class  periods  have  to  be  lengthened,  thus 
limiting  the  number  of  classes  scheduled 
each  day.  He  added  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  no  plan  to  extend  this  four-day 
week  to  any  quarter  other  than  the  sum¬ 
mer. 

The  exact  figures  regarding  energy  sav¬ 
ings  realized  are  not  yet  available  because 
all  of  the  summer  energy  bills  have  not 
been  received.  According  to  Tilton,  there 
definitely  was  an  energy  savings.  The  only 
question  is  how  much  of  a  savings.  The 
final  figures  in  the  energy  report  will  be 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  Oct.  8. 


The  report  on  student  reaction,  while  in 
the  preliminary  stages,  shows  that  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  students  responded  favorably  to 
a  four-day  week.  Based  on  the  average 
number  of  miles  commuted,  the  report 
estimates  that  a  savings  of  18  miles  per 
week  per  student  resulted.  The  only 
negative  reaction  came  from  a  small 
number  of  students  who  complained  that 
the  4-day  weds  reduced  the  number  of 
courses  being  offered  during  the  summer 
quarter. 

The  response  from  faculty  was  also  over¬ 
whelmingly  favorable.  The  only  reserva¬ 
tions  came  from  those  members  of  the  staff 
who  were  required  to  work  four  10-hour 
days.  They  expressed  some  concern  about 
productivity  under  the  summer  schedule. 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  any  question  about 
the  fact  that  we’ll  be  doing  it  again  next 
summer,”  said  Tilton. 

He  added  that  provisions  will  have  to  be 
made  for  students  who  would  like  to  carry 
more  hours  in  the  summer  and  can’t 
because  of  the  limitations  on  classes  re¬ 
quired  to  implement  the  four-day  week. 

Tilton  said  overall  the  experiment  was 
good  and  complimented  the  students, 
faculty  and  staff  on  their  cooperation. 


Help  could  be  just 
around  the  corner 


By  Bob  Green 

Many  students  are  a  bit  overwhelmed  by 
their  first  few  weeks  at  CD.  Finding  the 
way  to  classes,  uncertainty  about  a  class 
choice,  or  uncertainty  about  a  career  can 
make  a  new  student  feel  lost  in  the  crowd. 

Early  frustrations  can  be  helped, 
however,  by  knowing  where  to  seek  help. 
The  many  sources  of  help  for  students  in¬ 
clude  teachers,  counselors,  the  Student 
Assistance  Center,  and  publications  like 
the  CD  Quarterly  or  the  catalog. 

A  teacher  can  offer  advice  for  many  pro¬ 
blems  or  can  refer  a  student  to  a 
counselor.  Unfortunately,  students  are 
often  reluctant  to  ask  teachers  for  help 
once  class  has  ended. 

Carole  Dobbie,  director  of  counseling, 
notes  that  “many  students  feel  that  when 
they  ask  a  teacher  for  advice  for  a  problem 
they  are  asking  for  something  extra.  In 


Krueger  gets 
editor’s  post 

The  editor  of  the  Courier  for  this  year  will 
be  James  R.  Krueger.  He  was  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Publications  last  spring. 

Krueger  will  graduate  this  year  after 
four  years  of  part-time  study  here  at  CD, 
and  one  semester  at  Northern  Illinois 
University. 

His  interests  are  in  electronics  and  jour¬ 
nalism.  Pending  completion  of  his  last  year 
of  study,  Krueger  plans  to  continue  at 
Roosevelt  University  for  his  B.A. 

Last  year,  Krueger  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Courier. 


reality  that  is  part  of  the  teacher’s  job.” 

Dobbie  added  that  the  faculty  can  best 
help  students  when  advice  is  needed  for 
more  specific  problems  such  as  class 
scheduling  or  information  about  a  subject. 

The  counselors  are  available  to  advise 
students  about  career  choices,  transferr¬ 
ing  to  other  schools,  and  other  more 
general  problems  which  students  may 
have.  They,  like  teachers,  are  willing  to 
help  students,  and  once  an  appointment 
has  been  made,  can  assist  students  in 
many  ways. 

Students  can  also  get  general  informa¬ 
tion  and  help  at  the  Student  Assistance 
Center  in  A2012,  and  at  the  Student 
Government  office  in  A2042. 

Thus,  there  is  no  reason  to  carry  a 
burden  of  unanswered  questions;  help  is 
just  around  the  corner. 

Philharmonic 
sets  5  concerts 

Five  concerts  have  been  planned  by 
the  New  Philharmonic  at  College  of 
DuPage  for  its  fourth  season. 

Formed  in  1977,  New  Philharmonic  is 
a  chamber  orchestra  comprised  of  40  pro¬ 
fessional  and  nonprofessional  musicians 
from  the  west  suburban  area.  The  College 
of  DuPage  orchestra  has  already  acquired 
a  reputation,  presenting  innovative  pro¬ 
gramming  as  well  as  prominent  guest  ar¬ 
tists. 

The  opening  concert  is  Tuesday,  Oct. 
21,  when  violinist  Elaine  Skorodin  will  be 
the  guest  artist. 

Members  of  the  orchestra  will  be 
featured  Nov.  18  at  Orchestra  Night.  This 
concert  also  includes  the  premiere  per¬ 
formance  of  a  new  symphony  by  American 
composer  Douglas  Allanbrook. 

The  Jan.  27,  1981,  concert  will  be  guest 
conducted  by  Marcal  Gols,  with  pianist  Ira 
Goodkin  as  soloist. 

In  a  special  weekend  presentation 
Feb.  27  and  28,  Franz  Lehar’s  “The  Merry 
Widow”  will  be  performed  in  concert  ver¬ 
sion.  Robert  Orth,  leading  baritone  of  the 
Chicago  Opera  Theatre;  Elizabeth  Got¬ 
tlieb,  soprano;  Melissa  Marino,  soprano; 
and  Kurt  R.  Hansen,  tenor,  will  sing  the 
solo  roles  with  the  orchestra  and  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage  Concert  Choir. 

Cellist  Lawrence  Foster  will  be 
featured  on  the  April  28  concert,  and  Larry 
Graham,  pianist,  will  be  the  guest  artist 
for  the  final  concert  of  the  season  on  June 
2. 

The  free  concerts  begin  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center. 


Alumni  group  offers  $200  grants 


The  Alumni  Association  will  award  two 
$200  scholarships  for  the  Fall  1980  quarter. 
Students  who  have  completed  45  or  more 
hours  of  credit  here  who  are  currently 
enrolled  full  time,  have  attained  at  least  a 
3.5  cumulative  grade  point  average,  are 
residents  of  the  college’s  district  and  who 
are  involved  in  campus  or  community  ac¬ 
tivities  may  apply. 


Applications  are  available  in  the  Alumni 
Office,  K145,  or  by  calling  the  Alumni  Of¬ 
fice,  858-2800,  ext.  2242.  The  application 
deadline  for  the  Fall  award  is  Oct.  18. 

Last  year  the  Alumni  Association  made 
awards  of  $1,200  in  scholarships  to 
sophomore  students. 


fill  films  at  noon  in  02067  C.  700  in  0  1108 

Oct.  1  The  Producers 

Oct.8  I  Never  dang  Tor  My  Father 

Oct.  15  Pock  <5  Poll  Wigh  5chool 

Oct.  22  Nosferatu 

Oct.2Q  Images 

Nov  5  5ex  Madness 

Nov.12  Mr.  dmith  Goes  To  Washington 

Nov.  IQ  Welcome  To  L.0. 

Dec.  8  Jungle  Book 


MUDDY  “MISSISSIPPI”  WATERS  LIVE 

WITH  BIB  TWIST  B  THE  MELLOW  FELLOWS 
FRIDAY  OCTOBER  17  8:00  CAMPUS  CENTER 


C/D  Student  Activities  Presents 

*  pieme 


Featuring:  the  BUFFALO  CF1IPKICKERS 


CLUB  RECRUITING  DAY 
FREE  FOOD 
Tuesday  October  7  11:30-1:00 
West  Courtyard  of  A  bldg. 
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The  LRC’s  newest  technological  device  is  this  computer  which 
will  tell  you  on  request  what  references  are  in  the  library,  give  you  the 
title  and  all  you  want  to  know.  In  the  background  are  the  standard  card 
files  which  will  gradually  be  phased  out.  Photo  by  Vance  Erwin 


Term  paper  research 
to  get  computer  assist 


By  Barbara  Boyd 

When  you  walk  into  the  LRC  this  fall  and 
think  you  entered  a  time  warp  dated  2100 
A.D.,  relax,  you  haven’t. 

The  computer  age  has  arrived  in  the 
form  of  the  CL  Systems,  Inc.  LIBS  100  pro¬ 
gram,  a  system  that  brings  the  college  one 
step  closer  to  a  totally  automated  library. 

Bob  Veihman,  LRC  director  of  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  technical  services,  becomes 
animated  and  almost  evangelistic  as  he 
describes  the  system. 

“We  will  be  one  of  the  first  libraries  in 
the  country  and  the  only  community  col¬ 
lege  in  Illinois  to  get  rid  of  the  traditional 
card  catalog  system,”  he  said.  “Why  is 
this  good . .  Because  the  card  catalog  is  one 
of  the  most  expensive  items  to  maintain  in 
a  library.  And  once  a  card  is  misfiled, 
which  is  easy  to  do,  it  is  lost  forever.  ” 

Four  keyboard  terminals  and  one  ter¬ 
minal  that  is  sensitive  to  touching  the 
screen  will  replace  the  card  catalog  during 
the  next  year. 

Rather  than  thumb  through  worn-out 
cards  that  give  information  about  the 
book’s  contents,  the  system  provides  the 
same  information  as  the  card  catalog  but 
also  indicates  whether  the  book  is 
available  for  checkout.  When  the  book  was 
last  handled;  refers  patrons  to  special  col¬ 
lections  and  how  often  the  book  has  cir¬ 
culated. 

It  can  also  send  a  notice  to  a  patron  that 
a  requested  item  is  available  and  calculate 
fines  and  prepare  overdue  notices. 

If  you  are  feeling  lazy  or  aren’t  sure  how 
to  spell  the  subject  you  wish  to  look  up,  for 
example,  the  word  “sociology,”  simply 
key  in  the  letter  “s”  on  the  keyboard  and 
the  computer  will  search  all  entries  star¬ 
ting  with  “s”  until  you  spot  your  subject. 

But  all  this  takes  time  to  put  into  opera¬ 
tion,  Veihman  and  his  staff  have  been 
developing  patience  while  learning  to  pro¬ 
gram  the  computer. 

“Since  September,  1979,  the  LRC  staff 
has  been  creating  a  more  informative  data 
base.  We  have  programmed  60,000  entries. 
By  December,  1981,  the  remaining  80,000 
entries  will  be  completed,”  he  said.  “Our 
140,000  volume  capacity  is  small  compared 
to  the  more  than  one  million  volumes  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  Circle  Campus  or 
the  three  million  at  the  Chicago  Public 
Library,  but  it  is  a  start.”  , 

While  the  rest  of  the  material  is  being 
programmed,  the  card  catalog  will  remain 
in  the  library.  Veihman  hopes  that 
students  will  learn  to  use  the  new  system. 

“All  new  material  received  after  July  1, 


1980,  will  not  be  in  the  card  catalog,  only  on 
the  new  system,”  he  said.  “If  patrons  want 
to  keep  current  they  will  have  to  use  the 
system.” 

LRC  requires 
bar  code  card 

Every  library  user  must  have  a  card  which 
contains  a  unique  number  coded  on  a 
“zebra”  label,  sometimes  called  a  bar 
code.  The  card  must  be  presented  to  check 
out  material. 

A  laser  scanner  checks  the  card  code  and 
the  book’s  code  numbers  and  transfers 
that  information  into  the  computer. 


The  advantages  of  such  a  system  are 
numerous.  But  some  people  oppose  it. 

“Some  traditional  librarians  and 
patrons  think  the  card  catalog  is  God’s  gift 
to  human  beings,”  said  Veihman.  “They 
worry  about  not  having  a  back-up  system 
and  the  training  time  involved  in  learning 
how  to  use  the  system.” 

Training  will  be  an  on-going  process 
with  Veihman  and  his  staff  going  into 
classrooms-the  first  few  weeks  of  every 
quarter  to  teach  new  students. 

As  a  back-up  system,  Veihman  en¬ 
courages  browsing  during  “down”  times. 

“There  is  nothing  wrong  with  browsing 
or  asking  a  librarian  for  help.  And  brows¬ 
ing  has  its  benefits  —  sometimes  you 
discover  a  book  next  to  the  one  you  wanted 
that  is  very  helpful,”  he  said. 

The  system,  still  in  the  toddler  stage  of 
development,  has  great  potential  as  an 
adult.  Veihman’s  eyes  light  up  as  he  sket¬ 
ches  mental  pictures  of  the  future. 

“The  North  Suburban,  South  Surburban 
and  DuPage  Library  systems  are  CL 
Systems,  Inc.  LIBS  100  users. Eventually 
we  hope  to  automatically  tie  into  one 
another’s  catalogs  so  that  an  LRC  patron 
looking  for  an  item  would  also  be  able  to 
search  the  collections  of  nearby  libraries 
for  needed  material,”  he  said. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  poten¬ 
tial  is  telephone  hook-up.  Patrons  could 
call  the  LRC  and  “check  out”  a  book  by 
watching  their  television  screen  —  and 
more  than  one  person  could  read  it  at  the 
same  time. 

“This  is  feasible  in  our  lifetime,”  said 
Veihman. 


Tuition  hike  earmarked 
for  PE,  fine  arts  bldgs. 


By  Barbara  Boyd 

The  tuition  increase  this  fall  from  $12  to 
$14  a  credit  hour  will  go  for  campus  con¬ 
struction. 

The  extra  revenue,  which  is  expected  to 
reach  approximately  $738,000  over  the 
next  three  quarters  depending  on  enroll¬ 
ment,  has  been  earmarked  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  physical  education  building  and  a 
fine  arts  building,  said  Ron  Lemme,  vice 
president  of  planning  and  information. 

“In  the  60s  the  state  had  a  high  priority 
to  build  community  colleges,”  said 
Lemme.  “Two-thirds  of  the  building  funds 
came  from  the  state;  the  remaining  third 
was  raised  by  the  college  through  tuition.” 

But  building  is  no  longer  a  high  priority 
to  the  state  which  forces  the  college  com¬ 
munity  to  raise  its  own  building  funds. 

“No  one  likes  to  pay  tuition  increases, 
but  most  people  know  we  need  to  have  our 
campus  built,”  said  Lemme.  “We  need  to 
have  the  gym  and  the  fine  arts  building.” 

The  College  Scholarship  Service  reports 
that  tuition  is  up  16.6  percent  over  last  year 
at  public  two-year  colleges.  That  is  the  in¬ 
crease  here. 

Conducting  the  physical  education 
classes  in  a  small,  temporary  gym  and 
holding  most  classes  off  campus  in  rented 
facilities  has  put  a  damper  on  an  expan¬ 
ding  program. 

“It  is  similar  to  paying  rent  instead  of 
owning  your  own  house,”  said  Lemme. 
“You  pay  out  forever  and  have  nothing  to 
show  for  it.” 

New  physical  education  facilities  would 
allow  fitness/cardiovascular  labs,  a  large 
activity  area,  a  dance  complex,  indoor 
handball/tennis  courts,  a  swimming  pool, 
gymnastics  area,  martial  arts  area, 
classrooms,  weight  training  room,  therapy 
unit,  locker  rooms  and  an  indoor  track. 

The  fine  arts  program,  an  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  housed  in  M  Bldg.,  would  be  greatly 
served  by  a  new  facility. 

The  two  facilities  would  complete  the 
original  plans  for  the  college  facility, 


1  fill 

liar  TaJ//! 


Room  for  rent,  15  minutes  from  campus,  in  Lom¬ 
bard.  $124  month.  Non-smoker  only.  Phone  629- 
7376  after  6  p.m. 


Christian  Science  Organization.  Anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  becoming  a  member  may  get  in  touch 
with  John  A.  Carlyle,  733  Highview  Ave.,  Glen 
Ellyn,  III.  60137  or  telephone  469-6479. 


Room  for  rent.  One  or  two  girls.  Glen  Ellyn  area, 
$150  per  month  for  one,  $225  for  two.  Call  Mr. 
Davidson,  790-3200. 


AIRLINES.  Major  airlines  are  now  hiring  for  the 
following  opportunities:  FLIGHT  ATTENDANTS, 
TICKET  AGENTS,  RAMP  AND  BAGGAGE  PER¬ 
SONNEL,  CUSTOMER  SERVICE,  RESERVATION 
AGENTS,  AND  CLERICAL  POSITIONS.  Individuals 
interested  in  applying  with  these  airlines  com¬ 
panies  must  be  career-oriented,  have  a  public 
relations  personality,  be  willing  to  travel  if  re¬ 
quired,  and  be  In  good  health.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  immediately  apply  directly  with 
these  major  airlines  companies,  write  to: 
TRAVELEX,  INC.,  ATTEN:  AIRLINES  APPLICA¬ 
TION  INFORMATION,  3865  SOUTH  WASATCH 
BLVD.,  SUITE  101,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  84109. 
Please  indicate  briefly  your  backgrounds,  what 
airlines  posltion(s)  you  are  interested  in  applying 
for  and  enclose  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  so  that  you  may  receive  further  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  what  steps  to  take  so  that  possible  inter¬ 
views  might  be  arranged  by  these  airlines.  All  ma¬ 
jor  airlines  companies  are  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
EMPLOYERS. 


For  sale:  oak  drafting  table  —  6  ft.  by  3  ft.  by  37  in¬ 
ches  high.  Large  sliding  rule  with  mylar  bearings, 
table  pad,  lamp  and  stool.  $150.  Call  543-9280. 


Mazda  RX2  sport  coupe,  2  door,  A/C,  FM  radio, 
new  tires,  46,000  miles,  needs  work,  one  owner. 
231-4938  or  325-0638. 


SCRUB  SHIRTS.  100%  cotton.  Like  your  favorite 
jeans,  they  get  better  with  age.  Jade  Green,  S,  M, 
L.  $10  each,  2  for  $18.  Specify  size.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  check,  cash  or  money  order. 
Allow  3-4  weeks  delivery.  Prism  Distributors,  Dept. 
105,  P.  O.  Box  25279,  Chicago,  Illinois  60625. 


though  a  student  union  would  be  desirable. 

“But  we  will  only  build  that  if  the  com¬ 
munity  votes  for  it,”  said  Lemme. 

What  does  this  increase  mean  in  dollars 
and  cents  to  students?  Howard  Owens, 
director  of  financial  affairs  and  controller 
here,  reports  that  tuition  will  increase 
from  $10.50  to  $12.50  beginning  this  fall 
(not  including  the  $1.50  service  fee)  br¬ 
inging  total  charges  to  $14  per  quarter 
hour. 

The  $2  in  question  will  go  toward  con¬ 
struction.  The  $1.50  service  fee  has  includ¬ 
ed  50  cents  for  construction  funds  since 
1976,  so  the  precedent  for  students  paying 
for  construction  has  already  been  set.  The 
remaining  $1  is  allocated  for  student  ser¬ 
vices:  financial  aid,  job  placement,  stu¬ 
dent  activities,  counseling  and  advising, 
veteran’s  affairs  and  health  services. 

Mark  Zeman,  president  of  the  Student 
Government,  at  a  recent  trustee  meeting 
challenged  the  use  of  the  entire  $2  increase 
for  building  funds  with  nothing  being  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Student  Services  fee. 

Dr.  Harold  D.  McAninch,  president  of 
the  college,  responded  by  saying  that  the 
increase  in  student  activities  fees  should 
be  examined  individually  and  not  with  the 
building  program. 

Trustee  Anthony  Berardi  said,  “It’s  time 
to  shift  a  little  of  the  burden  onto  the 
students  and  let  them  participate  more  in 
that  cost  ( building  program ).  ” 

Total  tuition  and  fees,  which  legally  can 
by  only  one-third  of  total  costs,  currently 
account  for  nearly  20  percent  of  costs  ($21 
per  quarter  hour);  costs  could  feasibly  go 
as  high  as  $25  per  quarter  hour. 

When  asked  if  this  increase  would  be 
followed  by  more  increases,  Lemme  said 
that  no  other  tuition  hike  is  seen  in  the  near 
future. 

“This  money  is  to  be  used  only  for  con¬ 
struction,”  he  said.  “Tuition  will  have  to 
be  raised  again  if  needed  for  salaries  or 
student  services. 


Help  wanted:  Address  and  stuff  envelopes  at 
home.  $800  per  month  possible.  Any  age  or  loca¬ 
tion.  See  ad  under  Business  Opportunities.  Triple 

"S". 


Business  Opportunities:  Address  and  stuff 
envelopes  at  home.  $800  per  month  possible.  Of¬ 
fer,  send  $1.00  (refundable)  to:  Triple  "S",  968-C 
Juniper  Road,  Pinon  Hills,  CA.  92372. 


Marty’s  LTD  Roommate  ■  Finding  Service.  And 
choose  from  100's  —  the  most  compatible  person* 
All  ages,  tastes,  backgrounds,  occupations. 
References  checked  thoroughly.  Photos  shown. 
Call  351-8010  for  complete  details.  Fee. 


NOW  HIRING:  Poppin'  Fresh  Pies,  Downers 
Grove,  Butterfield  Road,  across  from  Finley 
Square  Mall.  Part-time  hours.  Waitresses,  cooks, 
cashiers.  Please  Call  963-1035. 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn’t  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 


Do  you  need  any  typing  done  quickly?  65-words- 
per-minute  typist  needs  typing  jobs  for  cash.  Call 
Tricia,  246-5687. 


On  line  data  center  servicing  the  financial  com¬ 
munity  seeks  a  full-time  individual  with  a  computer 
science  background.  Help  to  maintain  data  center 
and  manage  computer  system.  2-year  degree  in 
Computer  Science  and  1  to  2  years  experience 
preferred.  Must  also  be  able  to  work  well  with 
customers.  Job  will  provide  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  an  agressive  individual  to  learn  managerial  and 
technical  skills.  Call  932-9020. 


COLLEGE  REP  WANTED  to  distribute  "Student 
Rate"  subscription  cards  at  this  campus.  Good  in¬ 
come,  no  selling  involved.  For  information  and  ap¬ 
plication,  write  to:  TIME,  INC.  College  Bureau, 
4337  W.  Indian  School  Rd.,  Phoenix,  AZ  85031. 


For  sale:  TI-59  programmable  calculator,  $145,  and 
TI-57,  $48,  both  new.  Call  315-886-4602. 
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THE  ARMY 

possBurona 

A  BRIGHT  PERSON 


Drop  your  guard 
for  a  minute. 

Even  though  you’re 
in  a  two-year  college 
right  now,  there  are 
many  aspects  of  the 
Army  you  might  find  very  attractive. 
Maybe  even  irresistible. 

See  for  yourself, 

ROTC  SCHOLARSHIPS 

If  you’re  thinking  of  eventually 
going  to  a  four-year  college,  it’s  not 
too  early  to  start  thinking  about  an 
ROTC  scholarship. 

There  are  2-year  and  even  1-year 
ROTC  scholarships  available. 

They  cover  tuition,  books,  and 
lab  fees.  Plus  $100  a  month  living 
allowance.  Naturally,  they’re  very 
competitive.  Because  besides  helping 
you  towards  your  bachelor’s  degree, 
an  ROTC  scholarship  helps  you 
towards  the  gold  bars  of  an  Army 
Officer.  It’s  worth  looking  into. 

WMGS&  A  CHOPPER 

With  two  years  of  college  under 
your  belt,  you  can  get  preferential 
consideration  for  Warrant  Officer 
Flight  Training. 

If  you  pass  all  the  tests  and 
qualify,  you’ll  go  through  40  weeks 
of  rigorous  and  valuable  training. 

You’ll  earn  the  distinctive  bars  of 
a  warrant  officer  and  the  silver  wings 
of  an  Army  aviator.  You’ll  have  at 
least  175  hours  of  flight  instruction, 

40  hours  with  a  flight  simulator,  4 
weeks  night  qualification,  and 
enough  classroom  work  in  aerody¬ 
namics,  meteorology  and  aerial 
navigation  to  last  a  lifetime. 

The  result  is  a  rewarding, 
responsible  and  prestigious  position 
as  an  Army  helicopter  pilot. 

STRIPES  FROM  THE  START 

What  you’ve  learned  in  college 
has  already  earned  you  a  promotion 
in  the  Army. 


IKE YOU? 


A  few  years  in  the 
Army  can  help  you 
get  not  only  the 
money  for  tuition, 
but  also  the  maturity 
to  use  it  wisely. 

It  s  true.  If  you  join  the  Army  The  Army  has  a  program  in 

with  two  years  of  college,  you  can  which  money  you  save  for  college 
start  two  pay  grades  higher.  Instead  is  matched  two-for-one  by  the 
of  being  an  E-l  with  an  empty  sleeve,  government.  Then,  if  you  qualify, 

you  can  come  in  as  E-3  with  stripes.  generous  bonuses  are  added  to  that. 

It  means  about  $60  more  a  month  So  2  years  of  service  can  get 
in  your  paycheck.  And  a  lot  more  op-  you  up  to  $7,400  for  college,  3  years 

portunity  in  the  long  run.  Since  you’ll  up  to  $12,100,  and  4  years  up  to 


be  literally  wearing  your  education 
on  your  sleeve,  your  talents  won’t  go 
unnoticed  by  your  superiors. 

And  starting  out  right  can  really 
help  you  make  the  most  of  the  Army. 


FOR  PART-TIME  WORK 

You  can  get  a  $1,500  bonus  just 
for  enlisting  in  some  Army  Reserve 
units.  Or  up  to  $2,000  in  educational 
benefits. 

You  also  get  paid  for  your 
Reserve  duty.  It  comes  out  to  about 
$1,000  a  year  for  16  hours  a  month 
and  two  weeks  annual  training. 

And  there’s  a  special 
program  that  lets  you  fit 
your  Army  Reserve  active 
duty  around  your  school 
schedule. 

It’s  something  to  con¬ 
sider.  Because  even  if  you 
went  to  a  two-year  college 
because  it  was  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  a  four-year  col¬ 
lege,  you  know  by  now  that 
it  still  isn’t  cheap. 


$14,100.  In  addition,  bonuses  up  to 
$3,000  are  available  for  certain  4- 
year  enlistments  in  selected  skills. 

Add  in  all  the  experience  and 
maturity  you  can  get,  and  you  can 
see  how  the  Army  can  send  you  back 
to  college  a  richer  person  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

We  hope  these  Army  oppor¬ 
tunities  have  intrigued  you  as  well 
as  surprised  you. 

Because  there  is  indeed  a  lot 
the  Army  can  offer  a  bright  person 
like  you. 

For  more  information,  send  the 
coupon  below. 


Please  tell  me  more  about:  D(2FR)  ROTC  Scholar 
ships,  □  (2WO)  Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training, 
□  (2ST)  Stripes  to  Start,  □  (2SS)  Army  Reserve 
Bonuses,  □  (2PC)  Army  Educational  Benefits. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


ARRANGE 

TOGOQNWffii 


If  you’re  thinking  you 
might  even  go  further  with 
your  college  education,  the 
Army  can  help  there,  too. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

!  THIS  IS  THE  ARMY 

Note:  To  insure  receipt  of  information  requested,  all  blanks  must  be  completed 


.1 


STATE 


SCHOOL  ATTENDING 


DATE  OF  BIRTH 

Send  to:  BRIGHT  OPPORTUNITIES,  P.O.  BOX  1776 
MT,  VERNON,  N.Y.  10550 
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Up  and  down  beginning  gets 
Dupers  off  to  shakey  start 


No  sense  in  wearing  your  nerves  to  a 
frazzle  too  early  in  the  season.  First-year 
College  of  DuPage  women’s  tennis  Coach 
Mark  Chomko  seems  to  have  learned 
already  that  if  you’re  going  to  win,  win  con¬ 
vincingly;  and  if  you’re  going  to  lose,  leave 
no  doubt  in  anyone’s'mind. 

The  DuPage  netters  started  out  last  week 
on  a  positive  note,  easing  past  conference 
foe  Triton,  6-3,  on  Sept.  16.  The  tables  were 
reversed  on  the  18th  when  host  Illinois 
Valley  mistreated  DuPage  by  a  0-9  score, 
but  the  week  ended  on  a  high  note  on  the 
20th  when  DuPage  invaded  Elgin  and 
emerged  as  6-1  winners. 

Chomko’s  charges  won  the  top  three 
singles  matches  and  all  of  the  doubles 
against  Triton.  Sue  Elliott,  a  freshman, 
won  easily  at  No.  1  singles  by  scores  of  6-0 
and  6-0.  No.  2  singles  player  Allison  Boyd, 
also  a  freshman,  went  three  sets  before 
downing  Triton’s  Sue  Dressier,  2-6,  6-4  and 
7-6.  Likewise,  sophomore  Jeanne  Burau 
won  at  No.  3  singles  over  Jan  Druger  of 
Triton,  6-4, 3-6  and  6-4. 

Elliott  and  Burau  combined  for  7-5  and  6- 
2  wins  at  No.  1  doubles  while  Boyd  and 
freshman  Chris  Pomahac  won  at  No.  2 
doubles,  6-2  and  6-3.  The  No.  3  doubles  team 


of  sophomore  Sue  Lundegard  and  Meg 
Delong  also  won  by  scores  of  6-2,  4-6  and  6- 
2.  , 

“Even  our  losses  looked  good  against 
Triton,”  a  pleased  Coach  Chomko  com¬ 
mented. 

The  coach  wasn’t  so  pleased  when  his 
team  was  outclassed  by  Illinois  Valley.  On¬ 
ly  Elliott  came  close,  losing  at  No.  1  singles 
to  Sue  McKnight,  3-6  and  6-7.  It  was  her 
first  loss  in  conference  play. 

Elliott  made  a  comeback  against  Elgin 
with  wins  of  6-0  and  6-1  while  Boyd  did  the 
same  at  No.  2  singles.  Pomahac  had  to 
work  to-  beat  Debbie  Swiater  at  No.  3 
singles,  6-2  and  7-6,  but  Sue  Cory  of  DuPage 
easily  won  at  No.  4  singles,  6-4  and  6-0.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Elgin’s  conference  rules,  No.  5 
and  No.  6  singles  matches  were  not  held. 

Lundegard  and  Nanette  Gasiorowski  lost 
DuPage’s  only  match  of  the  day  at  No.  1 
doubles,  2-6  and  6-7.  Penny  Chrishop  and 
Evelyn  Sterk  put  the  team  back  on  the  win¬ 
ning  track  with  identical  6-2  wins  at  No.  2 
doubles.  Elgin  forfeited  the  No.  3  doubles 
match. 

Earlier  the  Dupers  opened  the  season 
with  a  6-3  loss  to  conference  rival  Joliet. 
The  next  day  the  squad  fell  to  Wheaton  9-0. 


Spikers  claim  3-2  record 
with  junior  college  victories 


When  a  team  wins  the  games  it  should 
and  comes  close  in  the  games  it  isn’t  ex¬ 
pected  to  win,  that’s  cause  for  a  coach  to  be 
happy. 

Even  though  her  team  is  only  3-2  for  the 
season,  CD  volleyball  coach  June  Grahn  is 
pleased  with  the  play  of  the  1980  squad. 

The  Dupers  split  with  four  opponents  last 
week,  opening  with  a  win  over  Elgin  Com¬ 
munity  College  and  a  loss  to  Elmhurst  Col¬ 
lege  in  a  tri-match  at  Elgin  Sept.  15.  Elgin 
fell,  15-1  and  15-9,  but  Elmhurst  beat 
DuPage  by  scores  of  11-15, 16-14  and  11-15. 

“We’re  beating  the  two-year  schools,” 
Grahn  said.  “The  four-year  colleges  we’re 
playing  this  year  are  improved  and  I’m  not 
too  upset  about  the  losses.” 

Rock  Valley  Community  College  visited 
DuPage  on  Sept.  17,  and  left  town  early 
after  the  best-of-five  match  ended  at  three 
games. 

“This  was  our  best  match  yet,”  Grahn 
said  as  her  team  beat  Rock  Valley,  15-11, 
15-11  and  15-8.  The  Dupers  combined  for  20 
“kills”  (spikes  for  points)  in  the  three 

Golfers  in  first 
after  Triton  win 

The  season  has  only  just  begun,  but  it’s 
already  looking  like  a  twb-team  race  in  the 
North  Central  Community  College  Con¬ 
ference  (N4C)  golf  season.  Now,  if  second- 
year  coach  A1  Kaltofen  has  his  way,  it  will 
soon  turn  into  a  one-team  race. 

The  Chaps  moved  into  a  first-place  tie 
with  Joliet  Junior  College  last  Thursday 
with  a  win  in  an  N4C  match  at  Triton. 
DuPage  finished  with  a  four-golfer  total  of 
320,  followed  by  Joliet  at  326.  Other  teams 
entered  were  Triton  (333),  Rock  Valley 
(338),  Harper  (340),  Illinois  Valley  (353) 
and  Thornton  (356). 

DuPage  freshman  Ed  Provow  turned  in 
a  best  score  of  76,  while  teammates  Tom 
Hagmeyer,  a  sophomore,  and  freshman 
Dave  Glod  tied  for  fourth  overall  with  80. 
Freshman  Mark  Patricoski  closed  out 
DuPage’s  scoring  with  an  84. 

The  win  ties  DuPage  and  Joliet  with  iden¬ 
tical  records  of  11-1.  Each  loss  has  come  at 
the  hands  of  the  other. 

Joliet  gained  a  small  measure  of  revenge 
Friday  and  Saturday  in  the  Danville  In¬ 
vitational.  Lake  County  College  won  the 
match  with  a  593,  two  strokes  ahead  of 
Joliet.  DuPage  was  third  in  the  12-team 
field  with  a  618.  Lake  County’s  Ed  Slattery 
and  Joliet’s  Tom  Ryan  tied  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  honors  with  144  while  DuPage’s 
Hagmeyer  was  third  with  147. 

“This  looks  like  a  good  team,”  com¬ 
mented  Kaltofen.  “We’ve  got  good 
freshmen  and  we’ll  continue  to  get  better.” 


games,  led  by  freshman  Maria  Marroquin, 
who  collected  four  kills.  The  offense  was 
perfect  in  the  second  game,  Grahn  said, 
making  no  serving  errors. 

DuPage  hosted  Illinois  Benedictine  Col¬ 
lege  on  Friday  and  pressed*the  visitors  to 
five  games  before  losing.  Illinois  Benedic¬ 
tine  won  the  first  two  games,  13-15  and  10- 
15,  before  DuPage  awoke.  The  hosts  won 
the  next  two  by  scores  of  15-10  and  15-11, 
but  buffered  a  letdown  in  the  final  and  lost, 
4-15; 

“We  started  making  passing  errors  that 
hurt  our  attack,”  the  coach  commented. 

Sophomore  Sharon  Wnukowski  con¬ 
tributed  eight  kills  in  the  two  wins  against 
IBC  while  sophomore  Mary  Gruber  provid¬ 
ed  excellent  setting. 

“We’ve  got  a  well-balanced  team,” 
Grahn  said.  “Everyone  has  been  con¬ 
tributing  and  helping  make  us  successful.” 

The  coach  cited  the  excellent  setting  of 
two  freshmen,  Mary  Mack  and  Bonnie 
Kolar,  as  well  as  the  defensive  play  of 
sophomore  Martha  Bouzarelos  and  Jean 
Radervich. 

The  Dupers  will  host  George  Williams  at 
4  p.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  25,  in  the  college 
gym,  located  at  Lambert  Road  and  22nd 
Street  in  Glen  Ellyn.  They  will  then  travel 
to  Springfield  for  the  Lincoln  Land  Tourna¬ 
ment  Sept.  26-27. 

Chaps  lose  5-1, 
record  at  1-3 

In  soccer  action  this  past  Saturday, 
DuPage  lost  another  contest,  this  time  to 
Belleville  5-1.  Never  quite  in  the  game  the 
Chaps  fell  behind  quickly  4-0  at  halftime 
adding  their  only  goal  in  the  second  half. 

Joining  coach  Dave  Newton  this  season 
will  be  assistant  soccer  coach  A1  Duhm, 
recently  retired  from  Wheaton  Central 
High  School.  Returning  this  year  will  be 
Brian  Klien,  the  team’s  most  valuable 
player  last  year.  A  sweeper  fullback,  Klien 
will  play  an  important  role  in  the 
rebuilding  of  this  year’s  team  which  will  in¬ 
clude  25  new  players. 

“We  had  a  highly-successful  recruiting 
year,”  Newton  said  recently.  “We’ve  got  25 
new  players' and  we’ve  got  the  depth  at  all 
the  other  positions  that  we  lacked  last 
year.” 

In  earlier  games  the  Chaps  lost  to  Forest 
Park  at  the  St.  Louis  Tournament  4-1.  The 
kickers  got  their  solo  win  of  the  season  by 
whipping  conference  foe  Triton  5-1.  That 
win  puts  the  Chaps  at  a  3-1  mark  on  the 
year. 

The  squad  hosts  the  annual  DuPage 
Classic  this  weekend.  The  games  begin  at 
11  a.m.  on  both  Friday  and  Saturday. 


HI  Sports 

I  By  Tom  Nelson 
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Well  another  school  year  is  upon  us  and  along  with  the  opening  of  the  school  books 
is  another  season  of  exciting  junior  college  football  here. 

The  way  things  are  shaping  up  down  on  the  gridiron  for  Coach  MacDougall  and 
Co.  it  should  prove  to  be  another  interesting  season. 

So  far  the  offense  hasn’t  been  too  shabby  but  the  defense  is  playing  like 'they  all 
had  transfusions  from  Jack  Lambert  and  Dick  Butkus.  A  sack  in  the  recent  game 
against  Harper  by  Bill  Lobenstein  left  me  wondering  if  the  Harper  quarterback 
wasn’t  about  ready  to  change  over  to  a  sport  with  less  contact  like  chess. 

MacDougall  praised  the  efforts  of  Howie  LaCock  and  BUI  Moriarty  at  linebacker. 
MacDougaU  labeled  Moriarity  “as  good  as  any  linebacker  in  the  conference.” 

Another  defense  standout  is  Randy  McCue  who  MacDougaU  feels  is  one  of  the  best 
defense  backs  he  has  seen  since  he  has  been  at  CD. 

“Our  defense  is  extremely  strong  and  they’ll  most  certainly  be  put  to  the  test  this 
Saturday,”  MacDougaU  said. 

This  Saturday  should  be  quite  a  test  for  MacDougaU  feels  Rock  VaUey  wUl  be  a 
factor  in  the  race  this  year.  HopefuUy  his  team  won’t  take  the  game  lightly,  since  a 
loss  wiU  put  them  in  bad  shape.  Triton  and  Illinois  VaUey  stand  a  good  chance  of  being 
CD’s  toughest  opponents. 

The  one  spot  where  a  betting  man  might  point  to  the  Chaps  and  say  that’s  why  I 
won’t  bet  on  you  is  the  youth  on  the  front  line.  The  five  linemen  are  all  new  this  season. 
But  MacDougaU  feels  the  line  is  learning  the  system  and  it  shouldn’t  be  much  of  a  fac¬ 
tor  as  the  season  progresses.  Their  experience  could  also  cut  down  on  the  penalties 
also. 

“Each  game  the  team  has  progressed,”  MacDougaU  remarked.  “We  haven’t 
peaked  as  a  team  yet,  but  they’re  getting  better.” 

“They’re  working  extremely  weU  at  practice  and  I  think  it  shows  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,”  MacDougall  added. 

One  member  of  that  young  front  line  is  center  Mike  Flaherty  who  shared  some  of 
his  thoughts  with  me  on  footbaU. 

Flaherty,  a  tackle  turned  center,  has  been  seeing  action  at  that  position  along 
with  Steve  Vesley.  With  Vesley  out  with  an  injury  Flaherty  is  seeing  a  lot  more  action 
on  the  line. 

“Last  baU  game  we  reaUy  got  it  together,”  Flaherty  said.  “The  offense  line  and 
the  offense  on  the  whole  takes  a  lot  longer  to  gell  than  the  defense.” 

“We’re  not  at  our  best  yet,”  Flaherty  added,  “like  our  coach  says  you  just  have  to 
get  10  percent  better  every  week.” 

Flaherty  pointed  out  Brian  Zimmerman  as  the  spark  plug  on  the  line  and  said 
Zimmerman  was  reaUy  helping  the  line  puU  together  as  a  unit  on  the  field. 

Besides  the  leaders  Flaherty  pointed  to  his  backfield  and  praised  Barry  Riddick 
for  his  ability  to  get  out  of  the  backfield  so  quick,  John  McGowan  for  his  strength  in 
opening  holes,  and  Tim  Cmkovich  for  his  passing  and  his  abiUty  to  get  the  baU  out  of 
there  in  under  six  seconds. 

“Last  game  we  reaUy  showed  what  kind  of  team  we  can  have,”  Flaherty  summed 
up. 

Going  back  to  the  defense,  linebacker  Howie  LaCock  stated : 

“We  can  have  one  of  the  best  defenses  in  the  nation  on  the  rush  if  we  keep  going 
the  way  we’re  going.  First  two  games  the  other  teams  had  a  total  of  20  yards 
rushing.” 

LaCock  admitted  the  one  thing  hurting  the  Chaps  in  this  Saturday’s  game  was  the 
draw  plays  which  Harper  ran  effectively. 

That  just  about  puts  this  season  in  a  nutsheU  and  as  Coach  MacDougall  com¬ 
ments; 

“It’s  reaUy  going  to  be  exciting.” 

INJURY  REPORT:  Some  choice  pickings  from  the  files  of  Trainer  Jerry 
Nowesnick. 

Good  news.  Steve  Duff  who  hurt  his  leg  in  the  game  against  Wright  should  be 
practicing  this  week  and  is  a  possible  starter.  Steve  Velsey  wUl  probably  be  out 
another  week  with  a  sprained  Ugament.  John  Wesolek  has  his  fifth  finger  fractured, 
and  the  last  starter  injured  is  A1  VaisvUla  who  had  surgery  on  his  knee  and  will  be  out 
for  the  season. 

Other  players  out  are  Mike  Schweizer,  John  Rogers,  Greg  McGowan  and  Steve 
Ziolowski.  Nowesnick  noted  that  the  injuries  reaUy  haven’t  played  a  major  role  in  the 
teams  play  this  year . . . 

One  big  event  this  summer,  no  pun  intended,  was  the  news  that  Coach  Dan  Klaas 
wUl  have  somebody  to  look  up  to  this  winter  when  his  team  takes  the  floor.  The  Chaps 
have  signed  on  for  the  season  Mike  Watkins,  a  6-10,  220-pound  center.  Watkins  who 
graduated  from  Lake  Park  has  spent  one  season  at  Eastern  Oklahoma. 

His  size  should  complement  the  outside  styles  of  forwards  Dave  Pease  and  Chuck 
Hudson.  HopefuUy  a  state  title  could  be  the  outcome . . . 


Intramural  activities: 
one  way  to  keep  active 


Looking  for  something  to  do  this  faU? 

Intramurals  provides  a  large  choice  of 
sports  and  activities  for  coUege  students, 
teachers,  and  faculty.  Below  is  a  schedule 
for  the  FaU  quarter. 


Entry 

Play 

Activity 

Deadline 

Begins 

BasebaU 

Sept.  25 

Sept.  27 

Flag  FootbaU  (Men) 

Oct.  2 

Oct.  7 

Flag  FootbaU  (Women) 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  8 

VoUeybaU 

Oct.  9 

Oct.  13 

Punt,  Pass,  and  Kick 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  29 

BasketbaU 

Nov.  6 

Nov.  11 

Ice  Hockey 

Oct.  22 

Oct.  23 

Swimming 

None 

Oct.  9 

Turkey  Trot 

Nov.  24 

Nov.  25 

Arm  Wrestling 

Nov.  28 

Dec.  3 

The  gym  wiU  be  open  for  use  daUy  from 
12-1:30  p.m.  as  weU  as  the  weight  room 
from  12  to  2  p.m.  daUy.  For  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  times,  dates,  places  or  entry  forms. 


contact  I.M.  director  Don  Klaas  at  ext. 
2466  or  in  the  Gym  (Bldg.  L).  Information 
and  sign  up  sheets  are  available  outside  of 
Klaas’  office  in  the  gym. 


FALL  BASEBALL  PRACTICE 
The  basebaU  season  is  months  away  for 
CoUege  of  DuPage,  but  prospective  team 
members  are  getting  a  workout  in  a  new 
faU  basebaU  intramural  program  started 
bv  Coach  Steve  Kranz. 

Students  at  the  coUege  who  are  interested 
in  trying  out  for  the  1981  teamare  invited  to 
participate  in  the  intramural  games,  held 
Saturdays  at  noon  and  at  3  p.m.  Tuesdays 
on  the  college  field,  located  on  Lambert 
Road  south  of  22nd  Street  in  Glen  EUyn. 

For  further  information  about  the  team 
or  the  intramurals,  contact  Kranz  at  963- 
7000. 
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Chaps  finally  beat  Harper  at  home 


Chaparral  Barry  Riddick  tries  to  blast  through  the  arms  of  a  Hawk 
defender  in  last  Saturday’s  40-14  victory.  Riddick  rushed  for  196 
yards  and  went  in  for  three  touchdowns.  Riddick  is  the  Chaps 
top  rusher  on  the  season. 
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A  common  sight  last  Saturday:  the  upstretched  hands  of  the  refe¬ 
ree  signaling  another  Chaparral  touchdown.  The  Chaps  now  hold  a  2-1 
record  on  the  season  and  a  2-0  record  in  conference  play.  This  Satur¬ 
day  the  team  hosts  Rock  Valley. 


COLLEGE  OF  DuPAGE 

22nd  Street  and  Lambert  Road 
Glen  Ellyn,  llfinois  60137 
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By  Tom  Nelson 

Coach  Bob  MacDougall  must  have  given 
a  half-time  pep  talk  to  make  Rockne  or 
Lombardi  proud. 

After  falling  to  a  dangerously  close  19-14 
score  the  Chaps  played  inspired  ball  in  the 
second  half  to  totally  blow  away  a  stunned 
Harper  football  squad,  40-14. 

Bouncing  back  from  a  17-13  loss  to 
Wisconsin  the  previous  weekend,  the 
Chaps  showed  poise  as  they  beat  Harper 
for  the  first  time  in  history  on  Harper’s 
home  field. 

Again,  the  running  attack  was  provided 
in  most  part  by  halfback  Barry  Riddick 
who  paced  the  Chaps  with  193  yards  and 
three  touchdowns  in  28  carries,  showing 
the  Hawks  that  his  56-yard  run  on 
DuPage’s  first  play  from  scrimmage  for  a 
clipping  call  was  no  fluke. 

After  that  called  back  play,  penalties 
and  an  interception  held  the  Chaps  back. 
Luckily  the  Chap  defense  lead  by  the  likes 
of  tackle  Bill  Lobenstein,  Randy  McCue  at 
defensive  back,  Howie  LaCock  and  Bill 
Moriarity  at  linebackers,  was  able  to  hold 
the  Hawk  faces  in  the  mud  for  most  of  the 
day. 

Finally  quarterback  Tim  Crnkovich  got 
a  scoring  drive  started  halfway  through 
the  first  quarter.  After  a  short  gain  by 
fullback  John  McGowan,  Crnkovich  ex¬ 
ploded  with  a  21-yard  pass  to  sure-handed 
end  Don  Cunningham.  After  a  loss  of  three 
by  Crnkovich,  Riddick  took  the  ball  for  a 
23-yard  ride  and  capped  off  his  run  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  ball  for  another  19  to  score  the 
Chaps’  first  touchdown.  Tom  *  Parsons 
booted  the  field  goal  to  make  the  score  7-0. 

The  defense  forced  Harper  to  punt,  giv¬ 
ing  DuPage  another  chance  to  add  to  their 
score.  After  an  11-yard  punt  return  by  Mc¬ 
Cue,  the  Chaps  had  the  ball  in  their  42. 
Crnkovich  teamed  up  with  Riddick  on  the 
ground  and  Jim  Kalasmiki  in  the  air  to  put 
DuPage  ahead  13-0  at  13:16  in  the  second 
quarter.  Parsons’  extra  point  attempt  was 
blocked. 

Harper’s  first  score  of  the  day  came 
when  quarterback  Tim  Tyrrell  scrambled 
eight  yards  before  he  was  grabbed  by  a 
tackier  at  the  DuPage  35-yard  line. 
Halfback  Ron  Burke,  following  the  play, 
snared  a  lateral  from  distressed  Tyrrell 
just  before  he  hit  the  ground  and  took  the 
ball  for  the  remaining  35  yards  to  score. 

Shocked  but  not  out  of  it,  the  Chaps 
engineered  a  drive  on  the  next  series  of 
plays  that  put  the  team  ahead  for  good. 
The  halfback  combination  of  Riddick  and 
Dave  Dillon,  who  turned  a  few  heads  with 
his  96  yards  on  12  carries,  teamed  up  for  a 
total  of  46  yards  on  that  drive.  With  the  ball 
on  the  33,  Crnkovich  faded  back  and  hit 
Cunningham  with  a  pass  on  the  Hawk  one- 
yard  line,  which  seemed  to  take  some 
world  class  gymnastics  training. 

Harper  cut  down  the  lead  with  a  20-yard 
pass  from  quarterback  Tyrrell  to  wide 


receiver  Mark  Hudson  with  seconds  re¬ 
maining  to  make  it  19-14. 

The  DuPage  defensive  standout  was  Joe 
Suriano  who  intercepted  one  in  the  fourth 
quarter  and  recovered  a  fumble  in  the 
third.  In  the  second  quarter  Suriano  grabb¬ 
ed  another  interception. 

O’Dell  DeBerry  got  the  second  half  off  to 
a  good  start  by  returning  the  kick-off  30 
yards  to  the  Chap  45.  Riddick  pecked  away 
and  picked  up  another  27  on  the  drive 
before  McGowan  blew  through  a  hole  for 
21  yards  down  to  the  Hawk  seven.  Riddick 
went  the  last  four  yards  toscoreatll:33of 
the  third  quarter.  Parson  hit  the  extra 
point  to  make  it  26-14. 

Linebacker  Tom  Moore’s  sack  set  up  the 
last  score  of  the  third  quarter.  With 
Moore’s  sack  the  Hawks  had  to  punt. 
Crnkovich  connected  with  Kalasmiki  to  br¬ 
ing  the  Chaps  within  scoring  distance. 
Again  Riddick  put  on  his  running  shoes 
and  ran  the  ball  three  times  finally  runn¬ 
ing  the  ball  in  from  the  17  yard  line.  Par¬ 
son’s  extra  point  attempt  was  good,  mak¬ 
ing  it  33-14. 

The  fourth  quarter  was  a  time  to  rest  up 
the  starters  and  put  in  the  reserves  as  the 
Chaps  breezed  through  the  last  quarter 
with  no  close  calls.  One  of  the  few 
moments  of  excitement  in  the  fourth 
quarter  came  when  Dillon  took  the  ball  for 
38  yards  to  set  up  the  final  score  of  the  day. 
New  quarterback  Bob  Williams,  giving 
Crnkovich  some  rest,  hit  Briscoe  Johnson 
on  a  24-yard  gain  to  bring  DuPage  within 
inches  of  their  last  TD.  Williams,  un¬ 
daunted,  bulldogged  in  for  the  last 
touchdown  to  make  it  a  final. 

With  the  win  the  Chaps  are  2-1  on  the 
season  and  2-0  in  conference  play.  Earlier 
games  this  season  saw  DuPage  smash 
Wright  25-0.  In  that  contest  Riddick  rushed 
for  169  yards  while  McGowan  bulled  for 
105.  The  defense  held  Wright  to  just  96 
yards  total  offense,  53  yards  rushing  and  43 
yards  in  the  air. 

The  only  thing  hurting  the  Chaps  was 
penalties.  The  team  was  flagged  for  a  total 
of  99  yards  on  nine  penalties. 

Against  the  Wisconsin  JV  the  Chaps  had 
five  costly  turnovers  and  one  untimely 
penalty  that  helped  the  Badgers  to  a  17-13 
win. 

Getting  out  to  a  quick  13-0  lead  on  two 
field  goals  and  one  touchdown  on  a  pass  to 
Cunningham,  the  Chaps  looked  like  they 
might  play  the  spoilers  again.  But  the 
Badgers  came  back  and  got  the  lead  back 
when  they  scored  twice  in  the  last  quarter 
to  win  it. 

DuPage’s  defense  was  stellar  with  eight 
sacks  and  managed  to  limit  Wisconsin  to 
minus  23  yards  rushing.  Steve  Ziolkowski 
had  three  solo  sacks  and  one  assist  in  the 
game. 

This  Saturday  the  Chaps  take  on  Rock 
Valley  at  home.  The  game  begins  at  1:30 
p.m.  The  field  is  located  behind  M  Bldg. 


Inexperience  hurts  runners; 
team  places  sixth  Saturday 


By  Tom  Nelson 

“At  first  I  was  disappointed  with  the 
results,  but  it’s  early  in  the  season  and 
most  of  the  teams  that  beat  us  already 
have  run  two  or  three  races,  which  is  a  big 
advantage.” 

That  was  cross  country  coach  Mike  Con- 
sidine’s  summary  of  Saturday’s 
Waubonsee  Invitational. 

Running  with  a  squad  of  learning 
freshman,  the  Chaps  placed  sixth  in  the  In¬ 
vitational’s  field  of  17  teams.  Spoon  River, 
the  mid-Illinois  powerhouse,  finished  well 
ahead  of  the  field  with  36.  Danville  and 
Triton  came  in  with  65  and  66  respectively. 
Lake  County  placed  fourth  with  106  and 
Harper  edged  out  DuPage.  Harper  scored 
150  while  the  Chaps  finished  up  with  187  in 
their  first  meet  of  the  fall  season. 

Taking  top  honors  for  the  Chaps  was 
Troy  Kerber  who  placed  30th  with  a  time  of 
29:42  for  the  five  mile  course.  Kerber’s 
mile  average  clocked  in  at5:56. 

One  thing  that  impressed  Considine  was 
the  tightness  of  the  field.  Following  Kerber 
was  Steve  Thomas  coming  in  at  29:57  to 
place  36th,  George  Rhear  with  a  30:10  to 
take  39,  Mark  King  at  40th,  and  George 


Brauneis  placing  41st. 

Finishing  further  back  was  Bob  Bythell 
at  43rd,  Bryan  Kenneally  at  46,  and  Bill 
Shreffler  one  place  behind  at  47th. 

Another  historic  first  took  place  when 
Pat  Konop  ran  in  the  race  on  Saturday  of¬ 
ficially  becoming  the  first  woman  ever  to 
run  in  the  green  and  gold  for  DuPage’s 
cross  country  squad.  Konop  placed  20th  in 
the  women’s  division. 

Considine  felt  the  youth  on  the  team 
hurt,  because  many  weren’t  used  to  runn¬ 
ing  the  five  mile  course  used  at  the  junior 
college  level. 

“Our  training  is  geared  toward  peaking 
at  the  end  of  October  for  the  state  meet. 
Last  year  Danville  beat  us  by  82  points  and 
yet  we  beat  them  at  the  state  meet.  Come 
Oct.  25  we’ll  be  ready  and  it  should  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  see  then  how  we  compare  with 
the  teams  that  beat  us  Saturday,”  Con¬ 
sidine  added. 

Part  of  that  rigourous  training  program 
will  take  place  Saturday  Sept.  27,  when  the 
Chaps  will  host  the  20  team  DuPage  Invita¬ 
tional.  The  meet  will  be  held  behind  A 
Bldg,  and  will  kick-off  at  11  a.m. 
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Offer  choice  of  buy-backs 


By  Glenna  Kincheloe 

Students  can  now  sell  their  unwanted 
books  and  get  cash  immediately  from  the 
CD  Bookstore.  However,  they  must  settle 
for  one-third  of  the  latest  retail  cost  of  the 
book  if  they  sell  at  any  time  other  than  the 
last  week  of  a  quarter. 

During  that  one  week,  the  bookstore 
plans  to  buy  back  CD  books  at  the  usual  50 
percent  price,  according  to  Ernie  Gibson, 
director  of  auxiliary  services.  Only  books 
which  the  college  will  be  using  in  the 
following  quarter  will  be  bought,  he  said. 

Old  editions,  study  guides  and  books  in 
poor  condition  will  not  be  bought,  he  add¬ 
ed. 
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ISU,  U  of  I  get  tough  — 

Only  English  E  series 
accepted  for  transfer 

The  number  of  Section  E  composition 
courses  increased  here  this  fall  from  16  to 
23,  partly  in  response  to  questions  raised 
by  two  Illinois  universities  concerning 
freshman  English  requirements. 

The  University  of  Illinois  at  Champaign 
and  Illinois  State  University  in  Bloom¬ 
ington  are  accepting  only  the  letter  model 
E  in  the  101,  102  and  103  series  English 
classes. 

According  to  Dan  Lindsey,  dean  of 
humanities  and  liberal  arts,  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  change  their  minds,  and  he 
is  hopeful  that  they  will,  in  the  future,  ac¬ 
cept  all  the  letter  models  College  of 
DuPage  offers  as  fulfilling  their  freshman 
English  requirements. 

In  general,  he  said  there  is  no  problem 
with  other  schools. 

He  added  that  the  U  of  I  and  ISU  will  ac¬ 
cept  for  credit  the  other  letter  models  as 
electives,  but  students  who  take  one  of  the 
other  letter  model  composition  courses 
and  transfer  to  either  of  these  two  univer¬ 
sities  may  have  to  take  a  competency  test 
or  a  freshman  level  compostion  course. 

Lindsey  said  that  there  was  an  ongoing 
committee  looking  at  the  English  cur¬ 
riculum  in  terms  of  objectives,  and  any 
revisions  that  may  be  needed. 

The  first  phase  of  the  work,  that  of  defin¬ 
ing  common  objectives  in  the  composition 
courses,  is  completed.  These  objectives 
are  spelled  out  in  the  new  1980-81  catalog 
where  it  states  that  grammatical  and 
writing  skills  will  be  emphasized  in  all 
models. 

The  second  phase  of  this  committee  is 
looking  at  any  revisions  that  may  have  to 
be  made  in  the  courses  as  they  are  now  of¬ 
fered.  He  said  that  this  phase  is  in  part  due 
to  the  rejection  by  the  two  schools,  but  it  is 
also  an  ongoing  process  to  review  what 
was  initiated  in  the  fall  of  1978,  before  the 
questions  were  raised  by  U  ofl  and  ISU. 

This  photo  was  taken  after  the  regulation  game  ended  in  a 
tie  with  Rock  Valley  last  Saturday.  Coack  Bob  MacDougall  and 
his  team  shared  a  few  moments  of  fierce  intensity  before  CD 
went  on  to  win  it  in  overtime,  47-44.  The  Chaparrals  remain 
undefeated  in  conference  play.  Story  and  more  photos  on 
Page  8.  Photo  by  Tom  Nelson 


Dan  Lindsey 


When  asked  if  more  series  E  will  be  add¬ 
ed  next  year,  Lindsey  said  he  would  have 
to  see  what  the  recommendation  of  the 
revision  committee  would  be. 

Sally  Hadley,  associate  dean  of  com¬ 
munications,  said  the  two  schools  felt  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage’s  E  series  composition 
courses  were  comparable  to  the  rhetoric 
courses  offered  at  their  institutions.  She 
added  that  students  who  know  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  either  of  these  two  schools  should 
make  sure  that  they  take  the  series  E  com¬ 
position  courses. 

A  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  two  schools  in  question  was  the  reason 
Jim  Williams,  director  of  admissions, 
gave  for  their  rejection  of  the  other  letter 
models.  He  emphasized  that  the  goals  of 
all  letter  models  in  the  composition  series 
are  on  effective  writing  and  grammatical 
skills. 

When  asked  how  he  was  advising 
students,  Williams  stated  that,  un¬ 
fortunately,  many  students  do  not  see  an 
adviser  before  they  register.  He  said  ad¬ 
visers  had  an  obligation  to  alert  students  to 
the  situation. 


However,  the  variety  of  books  eligible 
for  the  one-third  buy-back  price  is  greater. 
Under  an  arrangement  with  the  Wallace’s 
College  Book  Company,  the  Bookstore  will 
buy  back  any  book  that  has  a  current 
market  retail  value. 

According  to  Gibson,  the  value  of  these 
books  is  determined  by  the  book  publisher 
and  the  book  industry. 

“I’ve  always  believed  that  we  could  in¬ 
stitute  a  buy-back  policy  that  would  enable 
a  student  to  unload  unwanted  books,”  Gib¬ 
son  said.  “However,  past  bookstore 
managers  didn’t  see  the  idea  as  feasible.” 

John  VanLaere,  who  has  been  the 
manager  of  the  CD  bookstore  for  seven 
months,  put  the  new  policy  into  effect. 

“Every  day  we  will  be  buying  back  any 
book  —  even  if  we  do  not  currently  sell  it  — 
as  long  as  our  wholesaler  (Wallace)  will 
buy  it  from  us,”  Van  Laere  said. 

“Our  wholesaler,  in  turn,  must  be  able  to 
re-market  the  book.  We  cannot  buy  a  book 
that  our  wholesaler  will  not  buy,”  he  said. 


“This  new  policy  is  not  easy  for  us,”  Gib¬ 
son  said.  “It  is  an  extra  service  and  it 
means  extra  work  for  us.  But  it  is  a  great 
accomplishment.  ’  ’ 

“I  sympathized  with  the  student  who 
was  in  need  of  money  and  could  not  sell  his 
book  back  until  the  end  of  the  quarter,”  he 
said.  “We  did  try  to  accommodate  special 
cases  such  as  transfer  students  or  a  stu¬ 
dent  recovering  from  an  illness.  But  often 
it  meant  we  were  breaking  our  own  rules.” 

“When  we  buy  from  a  wholesaler,”  Van 
Laere  added,  “we  buy  as  many  used  books 
as  we  can.  This  saves  the  students  money. 
According  to  current  national  statistics, 
most  college  book  stores  sell  between  nine 
and  11  percent  used  books.  We  currently 
are  up  to  29  percent.  This  is  a  substantial 
saving  to  the  students.” 

The  bookstore’s  next  regular  buy-back 
period  will  be  from  Dec.  8  to  15. 


Request  to  move  piano 
muddies  musical  waters 


By  Bob  Green 

Student  Activities  has  found  that  when  it 
comes  to  pianos,  the  distance  from  M 
Bldg,  to  K.  Bldg,  can  be  measured  in 
money  —  $400,  to  be  exact. 

That  is  what  SA  must  pay  to  rent  a  piano 
for  the  upcoming  Muddy  Waters  concert  in 
K  Bldg.,  even  though  there  are  two 
suitable  pianos  in  M  Bldg.  The  Performing 
Arts  Department  won’t  allow  the  pianos  to 
be  moved. 

Richard  Holgate,  director  of  performing 
arts,  said  that  SA’s  request  to  move  either 
piano  to  K  Bldg,  was  turned  down  due  to 
past  experiences. 

“I  let  them  move  the  Baldwin  one  time 
and  the  pedals  were  broken  off.  Another 
time  the  legs  were  damaged  in  the  move. 
This  time  I  had  to  say  no,  ”  Holgate  said. 

The  five-foot  Baldwin  and  the  seven-foot 
Steinway  pianos  are  used  primarily  by  the 
Performing  Arts  Department.  The  Stein¬ 
way  is  said  to  be  worth  over  $17,000. 

Holgate  indicated  that  he  would  allow 


either  piano  to  be  used  for  the  Waters’  con¬ 
cert  if  the  concert  were  to  be  held  in  M 
Bldg.  x 

Mike  De  Boer,  SA  program  adviser,  said 
that  holding  the  concert  in  M  Bldg,  is 
financially  out  of  the  question. 

“The  Performing  Arts  Center  only  seats 
about  500  people.  The  Campus  Center  can 
seat  twice  as  many,”  he  said.  “Even  in  K 
Bldg,  we  expect  to  lose  about  $1,000 
because  of  overhead  costs.” 

The  overhead  costs  include  advertising, 
paying  the  performers  and  renting  a 
piano,  among  other  things. 

De  Boer  called  the  $400  piano  rental  fee 
charged  by  a  local  music  store 
“reasonable,”  but  he  still  expressed  some 
disappointment. 

“I  offered  to  help  with  the  moving  of  a 
piano  from  M  to  K  Bldg.,  but  the  answer 
was  no,”  De  Boer  said.  “It’s  too  bad  we  are 
held  accountable  for  the  past  mistakes  of 
others.” 


Kinship  Day  set  for  Oct.  5 


The  college  invites  the  community  to  at¬ 
tend  its  second  annual  Kinship  Day  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  5,  for  an  afternoon-  of  family 
backpacking,  canoeing,  children’s  theater 
and  a  balloon  launch. 

Something  for  everyone  is  the  goal  of  the 
Kinship  Day  organizers,  who  are  also  plan¬ 
ning  films,  recreational  activities, 
demonstrations,  discussions,  games  and 
couple’s  communication,  among  other  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Scheduled  for  noon  to  5  p.m.,  Kinship 
day  will  provide  families  and  friends  the 
opportunity  to  come  together  and  explore 
the  many  resources  and  services  available 


at  the  college  and  in  the  community. 

The  Kinship  Center  will  feature  displays 
of  agencies  and  organizations  which  have 
resources  and  services  to  meet  personal 
and  family  needs. 

Hourly  door  prizes  will  also  be  awarded, 
including  certificates  of  college  credit. 

During  last  year’s  balloon  launch,  one  in¬ 
formation  card  attached  to  a  balloon  was 
found  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  while  another 
was  found  in  Berlin,  Vt. 

Those  who  plan  to  attend  may  bring  a 
picnic  lunch,  or  may  purchase  a  light 
lunch  on  campus. 
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For  further  information,  call 
Michael  DeBoer  at  858-2800, 
ext.  2450.  Chairs  will  be 
provided. 

( College  of  DuPage 


Student  Activities  Presents 
Muddy  Mississippi  '  Waters 
with  special  guests  Big  Twist 
and  the  Mellow  Fellows. 


Friday,  October  I  7  at  8  p.m. 
in  the  Campus  Center, 
Building  K.  C/D  Students: 

55.50,  General  Admission: 

56.50.  Tickets  are  available  in 
Room  2059,  Building  A. 


Students  need  not  trek  to  the  bookstore  in  search  of  the  elusive  pen¬ 
cil  now  that  vending  machines  bearing  school  supplies  have  been 
placed  in  north  entrances  1  and  4  of  A  Bldg.  Student  Government 
claims  credit  for  the  machines,  which  feature  pens,  pencils  and  writing 
paper.  The  machine  near  the  Secretarial  Science  area  also  has  typing 
paper. 


How  family  life  is  changing 
to  be  subject  of  6  seminars 


OPENS  OCTOBER  3RD 
AT  A  THEATRE  NEAR  YOU 


Six  seminars  for  the  Community  Forum 
on  Families  in  Transition  will  be  given  by 
College  of  DuPage  through  a  grant  from 
the  Illinois  Humanities  Council. 

How  family  life  has  changed  and  the  pro¬ 
found  implications  this  change  has  had  on 
shifting  values  in  our  society  will  be 
discussed. 

The  seminars  will  be  held  at  7:30  p.m. 
Wednesdays  in  the  Campus  Center  and  are 
free  of  charge  to  the  public. 

The  first  seminar  will  be  held  Oct.  15  and 
will  deal  with  “The  Family’s  Best  Years: 
Behind  or  Ahead?”  The  major  presenter 
will  be  Martin  Marty  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Divinity  School. 

On  Oct.  22,  “Children  in  Families: 
Creative  Views”  will  be  the  topic. 
Panelists  will  be  Evelyn  Dickerson, 
minister  of  Christian  Education  and 
Children,  Union  Church,  Hinsdale; 
Carolyn  Eastwood,  anthropology  instruc¬ 
tor,  College  of  DuPage;  and  Dallas  Lem¬ 
mon,  English  instructor.  College  of 
DuPage. 

“The  Me  Generation:  Why  Make  a 
Family  Commitment?”  is  the  Oct.  29  sub¬ 
ject.  Panelists  will  include  Ernest  LeDuc, 
humanities  instructor.  College  of  DuPage; 
Jack  Lundin,  minister,  Community  of 
Christ  Servant;  John  Modschiedler, 
philosophy  instructor,  College  of  DuPage; 
and  Brenda  W  a  n  n  e  r- W  e  s  1 1  y  , 
psychotherapist,  for  Lutheran  Social  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Illinois. 

Elizabeth  Douvan,  psychology  professor 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  will  be  the 
main  presenter  ,Nov.  5  when  the  subject 
will  be  “The  Changing  Family:  Where  Are 
We  Going?”  Panelists  will  be  Warren 

Got  finite  blues? 

Math  tutoring 
is  on  the  way 

If  you  are  struggling  to  keep  afloat  in 
math  class,  or  if  you  are  way  ahead  and 
understand  everything,  this  article  is  for 
you. 

There  are  a  few  choices  available  to 
students  in  both  situations  with  the  help  of 
Sharon  Kadashaw,  math  instructor. 

Kadashaw  would  like  to  hear  from 
students  who  want  tutoring  in  math,  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  a  well  paying 
part-time  job. 

If  you  need  help  or  want  to  give  your  help 
in  finite  math,  calculus,  statistics, 
algebra,  or  any  other  type  of  math,  call 
Sharon  Kadashaw  at  ext.  2056  at  9:30  a.m., 
or  between  11  a.m.  and  noon  each  day.  Or 
you  can  stop  by  her  office  at  A3029e  and 
see  her  or  leave  a  note.  She  will  coordinate 
your  schedules. 


GEORGE  BURNS  STARRING  IN  OH.  COD!  BOOK  II 


Roth,  anthropology  professor,  Chicago 
State  University;  Helen  Westlake,  instruc¬ 
tor,  York  High  School;  and  Ada'de 
Wheeler,  retired  history  instructor  from 
College  of  DuPage. 

On  Nov.  12,  panelists  for  “Generations  in 
Conflict:  Are  you  Listening?”  will  be 
Evelyn  Dickenson;  Carol  Gartner,  English 
instructor,  Northeastern  University;  Ray 
Olson,  sociology  instructor,  College  of 
DuPage;  and  Brenda  Wanner-Westly. 

The  final  seminar  will  be  Nov.  19  when 
“The  Future  Family:  Is  Public  Policy 
Destroying  the  Family?”  will  be  the  topic. 
The  major  presenter  will  be  Judge  Kevin 
P.  Connelly,  juvenile  judge  of  DuPage 
County.  Panelists  Will  be  Allan  Carter, 
English  instructor,  College  of  DuPage; 
Giddy  Dyer,  state  representative;  Fred 
Hombach,  philosophy  instructor,  College 
of  DuPage;  and  Reta  fjchisow,  AAUW 
Family  Study  Chairperson. 

Moderator  for  all  the  programs  will  be 
Michael  Bequette,  professor  of  English  at 
George  Williams  College. 

For  further  information  or  a  brochure  on 
the  seminars,  call  Allan  Carter,  project 
director,  at  858-2800,  ext.  2156. 
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SOME  MATERIAL  MAY  NOT  BE  SUITABLE  FOR  CHILOREN 
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Courier  still 
incommunicado; 
help  on  way 


These  students  in  a  CD  chemistry  lab  are  work-  quarter.  In  this  time,  the  students  do  not  work  with 
ing  without  goggles  and  aprons.  However,  this  is  caustic  materials  and  deal  primarily  with  density 
not  unusual  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  a  and  measurement.  Photo  by  Vance  Erwin 

Chemistry  teachers  to  crack  down 
on  violators  of  lab  safety  rules 


By  James  R.  Krueger 

Safety  is  a  key  word  in  the  chemistry 
labs  at  CD. 

Signs  posted  on  the  walls  in  the  four  lab 
rooms,  3A-B-C-D,  say,  “For  your  protec¬ 
tion  when  doing  experiments  in  these 
laboratories  wear  goggles  and  laboratory 
coats.” 

But  after  spot-checking  lab  rooms  dur¬ 
ing  different  times  and  days  of  the  first 
week  of  classes,  the  Courier  found  that  in 
many  classes  students  were  not  wearing 
either  item. 

One  teacher  said  that  he  didn’t  require 
them  for  the  first  two  weeks  because  the 
lab  experiments  were  only  dealing  with 
measurement  and  density. 

The  teacher  sqid  that  since  the  students 
were  dealing  with  glassware  “there  was 
always  the  possiblity”  of  someone  getting 
injured,  but  that  it  was  unlikely. 

He  added  that  perhaps  he  had  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  “negligent.” 

Bill  Cramer,  chemistry  lab  assistant, 
said  for  the  first  two  weeks  the  students 
“don’t  need  that  kind  of  protection”  (lab 
coats  and  goggles.) 

Cramer  said  that  once  the  students  start 
experiments  involving  acids,  bases  and 
gas  flames  they  will  wear  goggles  and 
aprons.  He  said,  though,  that  he  has  seen 
students  in  such  classes  without  glasses. 

David  Malek,  associate  dean  of  natural 
sciences,  said  that  students  should  wear 
goggles  and  aprons  “anytime  they’re  in 
the  lab,”  but  added,  “We  do  have  a  pro¬ 
blem  with  that.” 

Malek  said  that  when  25  to  40  students 
use  the  lab  at  once,  it  is  hard  for  the 
teacher  to  check  each  one. 

The  college  does  not  buy  the  goggles  or 
aprons.  Malek  said  that  it  is  up  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  buy  his  own  from  the  bookstore  or 


elsewhere  and  consider  it  “part  of  taking 
the  course  —  like  tuition.” 

If  a  student  does  not  wear  goggles  or  an 
apron,  the  student  can  be  dismissed  from 
the  class,  Malek  said.  Asked  if  teachers 
did  this,  Malek  said,  “probably.” 

About  the  possibility  of  CD  buying  gog¬ 
gles  and  supplying  the  students,  Malek 
said  that  it  wasn’t  very  “sanitary.” 

Malek  added  that  the  lab  has  about  100 
pairs  of  goggles  now  and  that  these  are  us¬ 
ed  for  one  or  two  biology  labs  which  deal 
with  highly  caustic  materials. 

Cramer  said  that  there  are  24  lab  sta¬ 
tions  in  each  of  the  four  rooms  and  that 
usually  only  one  student  can  be  found  us¬ 
ing  one  station. 

According  to  this  data,  the  maximim 
number  of  students  inside  the  lab  at  any 
one  time  would  be  96. 

Cramer  added  that  if  the  department 
were  to  purchase  100  pairs  of  goggles  for 
student  use,  he  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
sanitizing  that  many  each  week  would 
roughly  cost  $50. 

The  bookstore  sells  protective  goggles 
for  $2  to  $2:50,  aprons  for  $4.38. 

The  Carolina  Biology  Supply  Co.  lists  in 
its  most  recent  catalogue  the  price  of  gog¬ 
gles  as  $1.95. 

Cramer,  who  has  worked  at  the  college 
for  five  years,  said  he  has  seen  no  serious 
injuries  here  other  than  people  cutting 
themselves  on  broken  glass. 

He  added  that  about  one  person  every 
quarter  hurts  himself  seriously  enough  to 
require  some  kind  of  medical  attention. 

In  the  CD  health  office  two  nurses,  Nan¬ 
cy  Elliot  and  Dixie  Miller,  said  they  have 
seen  fewer  than  10  injury  cases  from  the 
chemistry  lab. 

Both  nurses  said  that  they  have  never 


seen  any  serious  burns  around  the  eyes. 
Most  of  the  injuries  are  in  areas  which  the 
goggles  and  the  aprons  don’t  protect. 

Elliot  has  been  working  in  the  health  of¬ 
fice  for  six  years  part-time  and  Miller  has 
been  here  full-time  for  eight  years. 

According  to  Cramer,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Association  requires 
strict  safety  rules  for  employees  and  in¬ 
dustry  and  that  “indirectly”  these  rules  af¬ 
fect  the  student. 

Some  of  the  OSHA  requirements,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cramer  and  Malek,  are  a  fire 
blanket,  a  fire  extinguisher,  a  push  button 
stop  for  the  gas  jets  and  negative  air 
pressure  in  the  rooms. 

Cramer  said  that  the  “Labs  are  safe” 
and  that  the  “record  speaks  for  itself.” 

He  added,  “Go  out  in  industry.  They 
have  trouble  getting  this  kind  of  a  record.” 


The  second  week  of  school  has  passed 
and  the  Courier  has  become  the  last  out¬ 
post  on  campus  without  phone  service. 

For  two  weeks  now,  since  Sept.  17,  the 
Courier  has  labored  without  phones. 

The  lines  were  cut  between  6  and  7  p.m., 
but  Bruce  Crouch,  supervisor  of  staff  ser¬ 
vices,  says  it  was  exactly  6 : 10  p.m. 

Crouch  said  “all  hell  broke  loose  on  the 
switchboard.”^ 

Workmen  digging  a  trench  to  the  old  Cof¬ 
feehouse  for  electrical  wires  wrenched 
through  two  cables. 

According  to  Crouch,  there  were  no  ex¬ 
isting  diagrams  of  the  cable’s  location  and 
that  the  incident  was  just  an  unfortunate 
“accident.”  He  said  the  workmen  did  not 
consult  with  him  before  they  began  digg¬ 
ing. 

Of  the  two  cables  cut,  one  was  an  old  Il¬ 
linois  Bell  cable;  the  other  the  phone  cable 
to  the  Courier. 

Workmen  repaired  the  old  Illinois  Bell 
cable,  but  left  the  Courier  cable  severed. 
Dirt  was  then  thrown  into  the  trench. 

Since  the  cable  was  covered  up  with  dirt, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  because  it 
is  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

On  Sept.  29,  a  new  cable  arrived,  said 
Crouch,  but  the  cable  was  not  flexible 
enough  to  string  through  the  air.  The  alter¬ 
native  is  digging  a  trench  to  the  Courier. 

Crouch  added  that  once  the  trench  is  dug 
it  will  take  three  hours  to  install  the  new 
cable.  The  catch  is  that  first  the  trench  has 
to  be  dug,  and  that  will  be  done  by  another 
department. 


BERGESON  TO  SPEAK 
Alan  Bergeson,  media  and  library 
utilization  consultant  here,  will  discuss 
audio  visual  materials  at  a  meeting  of  the 
CD  Library  Technical  Assistant  Organiza¬ 
tion  at  7:30  p.m.,  Oct.  7,  in  K127. 

Bergeson  received  his  masters  degree 
from  Indiana  University  at  Bloomington  in 
Instructional  System  Technology.  He  also 
has  30  graduate  hours  in  library  science. 

He  was  previously  a  high  school  English 
teacher  and  audio  visual  director  before 
becoming  district  library  media  coor¬ 
dinator. 


C/D  Student  Activities  Presents 

*  vnewe 

Featuring:  the  BUFFALO  CF1IPKICKERS 


CLUB  RECRUITING  DAY 
FREE  FOOD 

Tuesday  October  7  11:30-1:00 
West  Courtyard  of  A  bldg. 


FREE  FILMS 

fill  films  ot  noon  in  02067  L  700  in  fi  1108 
Oct.8  I  Never  bang  For  My  Father 

Oct.  15  Rock  <5  Roll  high  School 

Oct.  22  Nosferatu 

Oct.2Q  Image5 

Nov  5 . 5ex  Madness 

Nov.  12  Mr.  Smith  Goes  To  Washington 

Nov.  IQ  Welcome  To  L.fl. 

Dec.  S  Jungle  Book  
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(Editorial  opinions  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. ) 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  news  publication 
serving  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  in  the  white  bam  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone,  858-2800,  ext.  2379  or  2113. 
Advertising  rates  available  upon  request. 
Deadline  for  routine  announcements  is  5 
p.m,  Monday.  The  college  is  located  at 
Lambert  Road  and  22nd  Street,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Ill.  60137.  Letters  to  the  editor  will 
be  subject  to  normal  editing  procedures. 

Editor . . . .  Jim  Krueger 

Managing  editor ...........  Tom  Schlueter 

Sports  editor  . Tom  Nelson 

Photo  editor. . .  Vance  Erwin 

Faculty  adviser . . Gordon  Richmond 


Don’t  try  to  call  us  — 
we’ll  call  you,  eventually 


I  guess  I  just  don’t  understand.  I  don’t 
understand  how  a  piece  of  wire  less  than 
an  inch  in  diameter  can  bring  to  a  halt  an 
entire  college  system. 

I’m  talking  about  the  fixing  of  the 
Courier  phones.  Phones  which  have  a  dial 
tone  of  total  silence. 

The  phones  are  quiet  because  college 
workmen  had  an  accident.  They  claim 
they  didn’t  know  there  were  buried  cables 
in  the  trench. 

But  a  sign  posted  right  outside  the 
Courier  door  by  Illinois  Bell  warns  any 
passerby  who  can  read  that  an 
underground  cable  is  lurking  in  the  area. 

I’m  not  selfish  enough  to  think  only  of 
myself  and  the  Courier.  There  was  elec¬ 
trical  current  flowing  through  one  of  those 
lines.  One  of  the  workmen  could  easily 
have  gotten  hurt.  Luckily,  none  of  them 
did. 

At  first,  as  editor,  I  secretly  was 
glad  that  the  phones  didn’t  ring.  With 
peace  and  quiet  I  was  able  to  accomplish 
much. 

But  then  after  I  had  interviewed  several 
people,  come  back  to  the  office,  and  found 
out  that  I  still  needed  to  know  one  more 
thing  and  couldn’t  use  the  phone,  I  was 
hung. 

Without  a  phone,  a  reporter  loses  one 
thing  —  convenience.  Instead  of  picking  up 
a  phone  and  finding  out  a  fact,  he  has  to 
walk  to  the  source  and  find  it  out. 

And  walking  takes  time. 

After  several  trips  back  and  forth  bet¬ 
ween  buildings,  reporters  begin  to  worry 
whether  or  not  they’ll  make  deadline,  then 
as  the  seconds  tick  down  they  begin  to  get 
irritated,  and  finally  in  the  waning 
moments  when  asked  for  their  story  they 
take  it  out  on  the  editor. 


Stop  lig 


I  hate  stop  lights.  They  waste  my  time, 
gas  and  generally  get  in  my  way. 

One,  particularly,  eats  at  me.  It’s  a  little 
city  of  Wheaton  gem  at  the  corner  of  Brad¬ 
ford  and  Butterfield  Rd.  It  must  have  a 
radar  device  on  it  that  sees  my  ’65  Ford 
coming  and  automatically  turns  red. 
Nobody  is  ever  coming  out  of  that  shopping 
center  that’s  there  and  usually  it  waits  un¬ 
til  the  last  possible  moment  so  I  have  to 
slam  on  the  brakes  and  slide  to  a  halt  in  a 
cloud  of  blue  smoke. 

If  I’m  lucky,  there  isn’t  a  cop  sitting 
right  there  and  I  don’t  have  to  put  my  fate 
in  the  hands  of  my  antique  brake  system. 
Sometimes  I  can  stop,  but  other  times... 

I  wouldn’t  mind  so  much  if  there  was  a 
big  back-up  of  cars  waiting  to  get  out  on  to 
Butterfield,  but  there  just  never  is.  The 
light  turns  red  and  all  the  traffic  on  Ill.  56 
has  to  wait  while  no  one  crosses  in  front  of 
them. 

Although  I  used  to,  I  don’t  blame  the  city 
of  Wheaton  any  more.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
this  is  an  instance  where  a  machine  has 
taken  over.  I  genuinely  believe  that  this 
stop  light  has  a  mind  of  its  own.  How  stable 
it  is  may  be  a  whole  different  ballgame. 

It  is  erratic  at  best  and  schizophrenic  at 
its  worst.  More  often  than  not,  the  light  is 


Me. 

The  Courier  is  expected  to  gather  in 
$8,000  in  advertising  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  but  most  advertisers  get  in  touch 
with  us  by  the  telephone. 

Likewise,  most  campus  organizations 
get  in  touch  with  us  about  upcoming  events 
and  such  through  the  phone. 

And  how  can  people  who  wish  to  tip  us  off 
about  a  news  store  conveniently  reach  us? 

The  Courier  in  the  past  has  come  out  in 
snow  storms,  where  nothing  was  moving 
but  the  plows.  It  has  come  out  when  the 
staff  consisted  of  only  a  handful  of  people. 
It  has  overcome  many  obstacles  in  the 
past,  but  perhaps  the  worst  obstacle  of  all 
is  now  —  when  the  phones  don’t  work. 

The  Courier  is  an  institution  as  old  as  the 
college  itself,  and  with  26,000  students  this 
year  I  find  it  very  hard  to  believe  that 
something  so  simple  and  easily  corrected 
as  a  cut  phone  line  can’t  be  fixed  in  two 
weeks. 

Being  the  sole  mass  communication 
medium  at  the  college,  one  would  think 
that  when  the  Courier’s  well-being  is  en¬ 
dangered  that  concern  would  be  generated 
in  certain  administrative  circles. 

In  the  past  two  weeks,  I  personally  have 
seen  no  such  concern,  and  the  only  ones 
who  suffer  are  the  readers  and  those  in¬ 
volved  with  the  Courier. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  apologize 
for  the  Courier  to  all  the  reporters,  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  campus  organizations  that 
tried  to  contact  us,  but  couldn’t. 

Hopefully,  phone  service  will  be  restored 
soon.  But  until  that  time,  it’s  back  to  the 
old  days  and  frontier  journalism. 

And  remember,  don’t  call  us,  we’ll  call 
you. 

James  R.  Krueger 


t  phobia 

green  longer  for  the  motorists  on  Bradford 
than  it  is  for  those  on  Butterfield. 
However,  one  time  last  winter  I  drove 
through  the  intersection  scot  free  and 
there  was  a  three  block  back-up  on  Brad¬ 
ford.  It  hadn’t  changed  in  20  minutes.  This 
is  a  looney  light. 

What’s  worse  is  all  the  stupid  gas  that  is 
wasted  by  people  who  have  to  stop  and 
start  again.  I  realize  minds  greater  than 
mine  have  mulled  over  the  traffic  patterns 
in  their  city,  but  they  don’t  have  to  pay  for 
my  gas. 

Also,  I  know  for  a  fact  that  this  stop  light 
gets  mad  at  you  if  you  don’t  obey  it.  Here  I 
can  find  a  small  amount  of  enjoyment.  One 
time  I  blew  the  light  and  it  went  haywire, 
unable  to  decide  which  color  to  change  to. 
It  was  late  at  night  and  the  resulting  light 
show  would  rival  any  of  those  at  Studio  54. 

I  do  think  that  city  planners  are  going  to 
have  to  re-evaluate  their  positions  on  these 
stop  lights  and  stop  signs.  A  good  portion  of 
them  don’t  do  any  good  and  it  would  save 
gas  if  needless  stops  were  omitted. 

I  admit  that  I  do  take  them  personally. 
To  paraphrase  Will  Rogers,  I  never  met  a 
stop  light  I  liked. 

Tom  Schlueter 


‘Shovel  Leaning  200’ 


I  have  never  driven  by  a  crew  of  Com¬ 
monwealth  Edison  workers  and  seen  them 
at  work.  Sitting  in  the  shade,  standing  ith 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  shooting  the 
breeze,  sleeping  behind  the  wheel  of  their 
truck,  I’ve  seen  that.  But  geez,  when  do 
they  work. 

Now,  I’ll  tell  you  honestly,  that’s  the  kind 
of  job  for  me.  Working  outside,  getting  a 
suntan,  doing  absolutely  nothing,  and  get¬ 
ting  paid  for  it.  Getting  paid  a  lot.  I  don’t 
know  exactly  how  much  they  make,  but  I 
bet  it  would  keep  me  in  beer  and  pizzas  for 
awhile. 

The  way  I  figure  it,  getting  hooked  up 
with  a  public  utility  must  be  the  ticket. 
They’ve  got  the  market  cornered.  There  is 
not  much  competition  and  the  demand  is 
high.  I  mean,  just  about  everybody  has 
electricty,  don’t  they. 

And  telephones,  too.  Bell  Telephone 
would  be  almost  as  fun  to  work  for  as  Com- 
Ed.  The  phones  at  the  Courier  have  been 
out  for  more  than  a  week  and  nary  a  mus¬ 
cle  has  twitched.  Why  can’t  I  get  a  job  like 
that. . 

It’s  not  that  I’m  lazy.  I  just  envy  the 


lifestyle  of.  the  leisure  class.  Up  until  I 
came  to  school  last  fall,  I  worked  in  a  parts 
department  for  a  new  car  dealership.  I 
punched  in  a  7:00  am  and  for  the  next  nine 
or  ten  hours  I  was  beseiged  by  four 
telephones  ringing  themselves  off  the  wall, 
irate  customers  pounding  their  fists  on  the 
counter,  greasy  mechanics  swearing  at 
me  unmercifully  and  the  owner  of  the 
dealership  ordering  me  to  cut  my  hair.  By 
tomorrow,  he  would  say. 

So,  I’ve  been  keeping  my  eyes  peeled 
when  looking  through  CD’s  Quarterly  sear¬ 
ching  for  classes  like  “Goldbricking  101” 
or  “Shovel  Leaning  200.”  I  want,  to  be 
prepared. 

I  realize  I  would  need  extensive  training. 
All  my  experience  consists  of  is  work.  If 
any  readers  out  there  know  where  I  can 
apply  for  the  job,  please  let  me  know.  I 
haven’t  had  too  much  luck  onmy  own.  I 
stopped  by  one  of  their  worksites  the  other 
day  and  asked  one  of  the  guys  where  I 
could  apply  for  a  job  like  his.  He  just 
grunted,  shifted  his  position  and  kept  right 
on  snoring. 

Tom  Schlueter 


This  pile  of  dirt  marks  the  spot  where  the  Courier  phone  cable  was 
sliced  two  weeks  ago.  All  the  phones  in  the  Barn  are  still  out. 


Bowie  fashions  trend 
to  Oriental  rock 

By  Mary  Rizzo 


After  a  long  absence  from  the  recording 
studio  and  concert  hall,  David  Bowie  has 
returned  to  the  music  scene  with  his  17th 
album  to  date.  “Scary  Monsters  and  Super 
Creeps”  is  a  grand,  elegant,  and  often 
frightening  journey  through  the  Images 
and  manifestations  created  by  David 
Bowie. 

While  Bowie  may  have  ushered  in  the 
current  punk/new  wave  movement, 
tastefully  introduced  soul  phrasings  into 
rock  and  roll,  and  spearheaded  the  glitter 
rock  era,  he  certainly  deserves  credit  for 
designing  yet  another  musical  trend: 
Oriental  Rock. 

Bowie,  always  fascinated  with  new 
sounds  and  cultures,  appears  just  in  time 
to  accommodate  the  Western  worlds  cur¬ 
rent  fascination  with  all  things  Oriental. 
“It’s  No  Game”  utilizes  the  talents  of  an 
amazing  Japanese  vocalist  whose  almost 
violent  sounding  delivery  adds  an  intrigue 
and  intensity  that  even  Bowie  could  have  a 
difficult  time  matching.  However,  Bowie 
overcomes  nearly  every  obstacle  in 
“Scary  Monsters’-’  His  vocal  delivery 
ranges  from  spirited  and  venturesome  to 
prosaic  and  restrained.  He  uses  each  style 
to  best  accommodate  every  song. 

In  “Ashes  To  Ashes,”  Bowie  pulls  out  of 
the  closet  his  earliest  character,  Major 
Tom,  of  “Space  Oddity”  fame.  This 
ageless  astronaut  resurfaces  here  as  jad¬ 
ed,  detached,  and  “hitting  an  all  time 
low.” 

A  strong  feature  of  this  song  and 
throughout  most  of  the  LP  is  a  unity  of 
sound.  Bowie  has  mastered  the  fine  art  of 
remaining  up  front  in  the  production  by  us¬ 
ing  his  voice  as  the  centerpiece,  all  the 
while  letting  the  instrumentation  intert¬ 
wine  with  the  vocals.  This  creates  a  solid 
wall  of  sound.  The  musicians  employed  on 
this  outing  are  well  suited  to  this  type  of 
recording.  They  sound  like  a  band  playing 


with  Bowie,  rather  than  a  band  playing 
behind  him. 

Bowie’s  unique  blend  of  soul  funk  fused 
with  basic  rock  elements  is  prevalent  on 
much  of  the  album,  surfacing  as  dance 
music,  appealing  in  its  deceptive  simplici¬ 
ty,  yet  hardly  trendy  or  disposable. 
“Fashion” and  “It’s  No  Game”  (Part  2) 
successfully  feature  this  style  of  music. 
Less  successful  soul-influenced  numbers, 
“Kingdom  Come”  and  “Because  You’re 
Young,”  seem  burdened  by  a  heaviness 
that  may  be  caused  by  lax  instrumentation 
and  vocal  backing.  In  some  cases,  over¬ 
dramatization  of  lyrics  spoils  the  effect  of 
the  latter  song. 

The  songs  on  “Scary  Monsters”  that  do 
shine,  however,  do  so  in  the  most  il¬ 
lustrious  manner.  “Teenage  Wildlife”  and 
the  title  song  beautifully  highlight  the 
talents  of  what  may  well  be  a  creative 
genius. 

“Scary  Monsters”  is  not  the  definitive 
Bowie  LP,  but  it  does  serve  as  a  fine  state¬ 
ment  that  Bowie  is  a  musical  force  that  re¬ 
mains  as  strong  and  influential  as  ever. 

Car  pooling 

is  a  gas 

The  new  car  pool  system  at  CD  is  the 
best  thing  that’s  come  to  the  college  in 
ages.  Not  only  will  it  save  students  money 
on  gas,  but  it  will  decrease  the  huge 
number  of  cars  on  campus,  hopefully, 
making  parking  less  of  a  problem.  It’s  also 
a  great  way  for  new  students  to  meet  other, 
people  studying  at  CD. 

We  support  the  new  car  pool  system, 
wholeheartedly  and  hope  that  everyone 
who  is  able  participates. 

Sally  Hindman 
Environmental  Council  I 
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FEATURING:  BUFFALO  CHIPKICKERS, 
CLUB  RECRUITING  DAY,  FREE  FOOD 
TUESDAY  OCTOBER  7  11:30-1:00 
WEST  COURTYARD  OF  A  BLDG. 


Woody  Hayes  October  It  10:00  a.m.  Campus  Center 


Student  /UltVfHts-  Pfewerttt 
Muddy  Mi:S;sts,iippi. 1  waters 

with  special  guests  Big  T  wist 

and  the  Mdfo  w  Feilows, 


F'fCday,  Of  t  Oder  1 7  at  a  p.m. 
in  the  Campus.  tempt* 
Building  K.  Students 
55-5Q,  G  enf  raJ 

34.SQ:  Tfcket.s:  are  available  in 
Room  3Q&9*  i:ui(:din:§  A 


For  further  information,  ea!i 
A/ltchaei1  DeBoer  at  85i-18Q0, 
mt-  24,|Q Chairs  Will'  be 
p  r  o  v  :ded; 

■  (i)  College  of  DuPage 


Stjere  Hite 

Author  of  the  Hite  Report 
Thursday  October  23 
7:30p.m.  PA.C. 


fill  films  ot  noon  in  R2O07  L  7:00  in  R  1108 

Oct. 8  I  Never  Song  For  My  Pother 

Oct.  15  Rock  L  Roll  l-ligh  School 

Oct.  22  Nosferotu 

Oct.2Q  Images 

Nov.  5  S ex  Madness 

Nov.12  Mr.  Smith  Goes  To  Washington 

Nov.  IQ  Welcome  To  L.R. 

Dec.  3  Jungle  Book 


Hay  ride  &  Square  Dance 

November  8  7:00p.m. 

Prince  Crossing  Stables,  West  Chicago 
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Sand  and  sun  can  be  found  at  the  beach  but  they  are  also  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  children’s  play  area  behind  K  Bldg.  These  3  to  5-year- 
olds  are  just  a  few  of  the  children  of  CD  students  who  play  and  learn 
each  day  at  the  Student  Parent  Cooperative.  Photos  by  Mike  Himes 


With  the  good  weather  the  past  week, 
workmen  have  started  to  repair  the  north 
end  of  the  M  Bldg.  roof. 

One  of  the  workmen  estimated  that  the 
crew  would  be  done  with  the  entire  roof  in 
two  more  weeks. 

Don  Carlson,  director  of  campus  ser¬ 
vices  said  that  the  workmen  have  until 
Oct.  10  to  complete  the  assignment. 

Carlson  added  that  once  the  first  layer  of 
tar  paper  is  laid  down  the  roof  won’t  leak. 

Carlson  also  said  that  the  roof  originally 
leaked  because  there  was  so  much  activity 
up  on  the  roof  during  initial  construction  of 
the  building. 

Carlson  added  that  no  such  activity  will 
be  present  in  the  future. 

The  new  roof  is  guaranteed  for  six  years 


CD’s  children  have 
special  place  at  Co-op 


after  construction. 


Mailman  retires 
after  9  years 


A  tire  hung  on  chains  makes  an 
ideal  swing  for  this  child  who  at¬ 
tends  the  CD  Co-op.  There  is  room 
for  50  children  here  while  their 
parents  attend  classes  at  the  col¬ 
lege. 


Every  day,  50  children  have  a  place  to 
call  their  own  at  CD. 

The  3  to  5-year-olds  use  three  fully  equip¬ 
ped  playrooms  and  a  fenced  outdoor 
playground  from  7:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
while  their  parents  attend  classes. 

The  Student-Parent  Cooperative,  under 
the  direction  of  health  nurse  Val  Burke, 
provides  high  quality  day  care  for  the 
children.  Teachers  Jan  Novak  and  Colleen 
Harrison  work  with  volunteer  parents, 
who  are  required  to  spend  one  hour  at  the 
Center  for  every  four  hours  their  children 
spend  there. 

There  is  a  $25  per  child  charge  per 
quarter,  which  is  applied  to  the  cost  of 
materials,  two  snacks  daily,  milk  for 
lunch,  and  the  teachers’  salaries. 
However,  parental  help  is  essential  for 
trips  to  the  bathroom,  and  snack  serving, 
not  to  mention  all  the  hugs  needed  by 
active-pre-schoolers. 

“We  couldn’t  do  this  without  the 
mothers,”  Harrison  said.  She  added  that 
from  time  to  time  fathers  have 


For  sale:  oak  drafting  table,  6  ft.  x  3  ft.  x  37”  high. 
Large  sliding  rule  with  mylar  bearings,  table  pad, 
lamp  and  stool.  $150.  Call  543-9280. 


For  sale:  77  Jeep  J10  Honcho  Pick-up.  P.S.,  P.B., 
radio,  automatic,  Levi  interior.  462-4951  day.  964- 
3157  night. 


Black  and  White  Men  Together,  a  Nationwide  Sup¬ 
port  Group.  Write:  BWMT-KC,  279  Collingwood, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94114. 


Secretarial  services  —  term  papers,  theses, 
manuscripts  —  from  rough  draft  or  dictation  — 
editing  of  spelling  and  punctuation,  if  needed. 
Correspondence.  Mailing  lists.  Call  after  1  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday  —  653-4827! 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 


RESUME  SERVICE  —  I  handle  each  person's 
resume  with  their  individual  goals  in  mind,  always 
writing  to  a  special  audience.  According  to  the  im¬ 
pressions  desired,  I  can  guide  the  client  toward 
various  formats,  printing  types  and  stationary  for 
resumes,  cover  letters  and  envelopes.  I  can  also 
recommend  a  reasonable  printer,  if  they  wish  to 
have  their  resume  typeset.  My  fee  for  this  service 
ranges  from  twenty-five  to  forty  dollars,  depen¬ 
ding  upon  the  amount  of  time  spent  with  the 
client,  helping  them  to  include  all  of  their  most  im¬ 
portant,  professional  information.  All  in  all,  I  work 
to  be  a  productive  addition  to  each  individual  job 
search  in  today's  very  competitive  market.  CALL 
964-7408. 


Mazda  RX2  Sport  Coupe,  2  door,  A/C,  FM  radio, 
new  tires,  46,000  miles,  needs  work,  one  owner. 
231-4938  or  325-0638. 


Room  for  rent,  15  minutes  from  campus,  in  Lom¬ 
bard.  $124  a  month.  Non-smoker  only.  Phone  after 
6  p.m.  629-7376. 


Christian  Science  Organization.  Anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  becoming  a  member  may  get  in  touch 
with  John  A.  Carlyle,  733  Highview  Ave.,  Glen 
Ellyn,  III.  60137  or  telephone  469-6479. 


Jdressers  wanted  immediately!  Work  at  home  — 
)  experience  necessary  —  excellent  pay.  Write: 
ational  Service,  9041,  Suite  2004,  Shreveport, 
>uisiana  7118. 


Room  for  rent  —  male  —  walking  distance  to  CD. 
$40/week,  469-9286. 


isiness  student  needs  tutor  in  finite  math  and 
itistics.  $5.00/hour.  530-4069. 


Marty’s  LTD  Roommate  Finding  Service.  And 
choose  from  100’s  —  the  most  compatible  person! 
All  ages,  tastes,  backgrounds,  occupations. 
Reference  checked  thoroughly.  Photos  shown. 
Call  351-8010  for  complete  details.  Fee. 


AIRLINES:  Major  airlines  are  now  hiring  for  the 
following  opportunities:  FLIGHT  ATTENDANTS, 
TICKET  AGENTS,  RAMP  AND  BAGGAGE  PER¬ 
SONNEL,  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  RESERVATION 
AGENTS,  CLERICAL  POSITIONS.  Individuals  in¬ 
terested  in  applying  with  these  airlines  companies 
must  be  career  oriented,  have  a  public  relations 
personality,  be  willing  to  travel  if  required,  and  be 
in  good  health.  For  further  information  on  how  to 
immediately  apply  directly  with  these  major 
airlines  companies,  write  to  :  TRAVELES  INC.  AT- 
TEN:  AIRLINES  APPLICATION  INFORMATION. 
3865  SOUTH  WASATCH  BLVD.,  SUITE  101,  SALT 
LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  84109.  Please  indicate  briefly 
your  background,  what  airlines  positlon(s)  you  are 
interested  in  applying  for  and  enclose  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope  so  that  you  may  receive 
further  information  as  to  what  steps  to  take  so  that 
possible  interviews  might  be  arranged  by  these 
airlines.  ALL  major  airlines  companies  are  EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYERS. 


volunteered. 

“We  have  such  a  wide  spectrum  of  peo¬ 
ple.  You  couldn’t  find  more  diversity 
anywhere,”  Harrison  said. 

She  said  that  each  of  the  children  has  dif¬ 
ferent  needs  and  interests  and  that  in¬ 
dividual  attention  is  possible  because  of 
the  parent  volunteers. 

“This  is  not  a  school,”  Harrison  explain¬ 
ed,  “It’s  run  for  the  convenience  of  the 
parents  while  they  attend  classes,  and  we 
are  here  to  make  it  as  comfortable  and  lov¬ 
ing  as  possible.” 

The  children  play  outside  and  ride  on  a 
big  tricycle  with  a  wooden  wagon  attach¬ 
ed.  Slide  and  tires  and  monkey  bars  and 
sand  boxes  are  available. 

Inside,  a  child  can  rock  in  a  big  wooden 
boat,  climb  through  huge  open  plastic 
blocks,  draw  pictures  and  work  on  puzzles. 

There  is  a  long  waiting  list  at  the  Co-op. 
Both  children  and  parents  need  a  current 
health  certificate. 

For  further  information,  call  Val  Burke, 

JM* _ - 


By  Lisa  Rosti 

Ken  Teichler  retired  again  Friday  from 
the  mail  business,  this  time  from  the  mail 
room  at  College  of  DuPage. 

His  first  Post  Office  job  was  during  the 
depression.  He  took  the  civil  service  exam 
and  scored  the  highest  among  the  ap¬ 
plicants. 

Of  the  46  years  spent  in  various  post  of¬ 
fices,  he  spent  nine  years  working  in  the 
mailroom  here  after  retiring  from  the  U. 
S.  Postal  Service. 

Teichler  was  part  of  a  growing 
mailroom  when  he  started  here  in  1971. 
Then  there  were  about  350  employees  at 
the  college,  but  now  the  number  has  grown 
to  about  650. 


DAME  NAMED  TO  BOARD 


Don  Dame,  counselor  and  articulation 
coordinator  at  College  of  DuPage,  has 
been  named  to  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
National  College  of  Education,  Lombard 
campus. 


Do  you  need  any  typing  done  quickly?  65  words 
per  minute  typist  needs  typing  jobs  for  cash.  Call 
Tricia,  246-5687. 


A  NATIONWIDE  STUDY  OF 
FEMALE  SEXUALITY 


C/D  Student  Activities  Presents 

S  here  Hite 

Thursday  October  23  7:30  PM 
Performing  Arts  Center  M  Bldg. 


Admission  $2.00 


Roof  repair 
on  M  Bldg, 
in  high  gear 
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Harriers  snare  seventh 


at  DuPage  Invitational 


If  the  Chaparral  Cross  Country  team 
wanted  to  get  any  tighter  in  finishing  they 
would  have  to  ride  piggy  back  across  the 
finish  line. 

The  Chaps  hgd  seven  runners  within  :21 
seconds  of  each  other  at  the  DuPage  In¬ 
vitational  this  past  Saturday.  Now  if  the 
team  can  only  get  their  seven  runners  run¬ 
ning  a  little  faster,  the  team  should  be  in 
fine  shape. 

The  finishing  order  flip-flopped  for  the 
Chaps  as  the  team  switched  top  runners. 
Finishing  no.  6  last  week  Bob  Bythell  plac¬ 
ed  no.  22  in  the  meet  with  a  27:56,  mile 
average  of  5:35.  This  pace  was  almost 
three  minutes  faster  than  last  week. 

Meanwhile  Troy  Kerber  who  finished 
No.  1  last  week  crossed  the  line  at  50  No.  9 
forfhe  Chaps  this  week,  with  a  29:29  mark. 
CD  placed  seventh  in  the  field  of  16  teams. 

Spoon  River  flexed  its  powerful  muscles 
and  ran  away  with  the  coveted  team  title 
with  a  team  score  of  20.  Milwaukee  Tech 
was  second  with  83,  followed  by  state  foe 
Danville  (115),  Vincennes,  Ind.  (120), 
Cloud  County,  Kan.  (139),  Harper  (160) 
and  DuPage  with  182. 

“We  did  much  better  then  we  did  the 
week  before,”  Considine  said.  With  the  top 
five  teams  in  the  state  going  to  the  na¬ 


tionals  in  beautiful  Idaho,  DuPage  will  be 
looking  for  revenge  against  Danville.  In 
conference  the  Coach  sees  Triton  as 
DuPage’s  best  competition  along  with 
Harper  and  Wright. 

“Triton  is  the  best  of  the  bunch  right 
now,”  Considined  remarked  “It’s  going  to 
be  tight  come  the  conference  meet.” 

Chap  Mark  King,  (28:41),  was  almost 
two  minutes  quicker  than  in  his  last  meet. 
Bill  Shreffler  was  also  two  minutes  faster 
with  a  28:41  time  to  finish  41.  George 
Braunels  broke  the  tape  at  29:11  with  a 
5:50  average  to  place  42.  Steve  Thomas 
finished  43  with  a  29:16  time,  Bryan  Ken- 
neally  grabbed  46  with  a  swift  29:22,  Tom 
Brehm  placed  48,  George  crossed  the  line 
at  49th,  and  Kerber  finished  50th.  Ken 
Hyne  brought  up  the  rear  in  68th. 

The  only  Chap  runner  this  week  was 
Lynn  Schmuggarow,  who  placed  seventh 
in  the  woman’s  division  with  a  time  of 
23:12  for  the  three  mile  course.  Her 
average  mile  was  7 : 44. 

The  next  race  for  the  Chaps  will  be  the 
Notre  Dame  Invitational  on  Oct.  3.  They 
will  travel  to  Oakton  on  Oct.  4.  The  squads 
next  home  meet  is  the  N4C  meet  at 
DuPage  on  Oct.  18. 


Kickers  still  rebuilding; 


fall  twice  at  Classic 


When  a  team  has  only  two  players  retur¬ 
ning  from  a  7-9-1  season,  it  is  rebuilding. 
When  a  team  has  what  is  probably  the 
toughest  schedule  in  its  history  just  for  the 
experience  of  playing  against  exceptional 
opponents,  it  is  rebuilding. 

When  a  team  is  outscored  24-2  in  four 
one-sided  losses,  it  is  rebuilding. 

College  of  DuPage’s  soccer  team  is 
rebuilding. 


Owners  of  a  14  record  entering  last 
weekend’s  DuPage  Classic  tournament, 
the  Chaps  suffered  a  9-1  loss  to  Florissant 
Valley  on  Friday  and  a  4-0  pasting  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke  on  Saturday.  In  other 
tournament  action  Lewis  and  Clarke  beat 
Bethany  Lutheran  1-0  in  overtime  on  Fri¬ 
day  while  Florissant  Valley  beat  Bethany 
Lutheran  7-0  on  Saturday. 


''Woody”  Hayes 

Limited 
number 
of 

tickets 
still 

available 

1 

ALUMNI/PARENTS  DAY 

College  of  DuPage  vs.  Triton 
Saturday,  October  11, 1980 

10  a.m.  in  the  Campus  Center,  K  Bldg. 

Advance  tickets  available  in  A2059 

Tickets:  $6.00  for  College  of  DuPage  students  , 

$8.00  for  the  general  public 
Each  ticket  valid  for  one  admission  to  the  game. 


College  of  DuPage  Student  Activities  presents 

the  legendary 


What  else  can  you  say  about  the  football  game  that  hasn’t  already  been 
said. . 

Although  the  score  was  pretty  high,  it  was  more  of  a  sign  that  Rock  Valley 
had  a  good  quarterback,  than  that  DuPage  had  a  bad  defense.  The  Rock 
Valley  quarterback  showed  a  lot  of  poise  back  there  and  he  could  scramble 
like  a  junior  Fran  Tarkenton. 

The  scrambling  quarterback  and  the  formidable  Rock  Valley  line  gave  the 
receivers  the  time  they  needed  in  the  backfield  to  break  open  on  their  pat¬ 
terns,  and  that  meant  one  thing  —  a  completed  Rock  Valley  pass. 

Enough  harping  on  Rock  Valley.  Let’s  move  on  to  DuPage.  Barry  Riddick 
was  absolutely  superb  out  there  Saturday.  After  that  game  we  might  have  to 
change  around  the  old  cliche  of  Riddick  being  the  Chaps’  Walter  Payton  to 
Walter  Payton  being  the  Bears’  Barry  Riddick. 

Like  Coach  Bob  MacDougall  remarked . . . 

“I  don’t  think  they’ll  forget  his  name  (Riddick’s)  at  Rock  Valley.” 

It  was  one  name  they  won’t  forget  at  DuPage  either . . . 

On  the  subject  of  football  I  might  as  well  touch  on  the  Bears.  After  this 
week’s  unbearable  showing  at  Pittsburgh,  it  looks  like  it’s  going  to  be 
another  long  season  for  the  Chicago  sports  fans.  At  least  it  won’t  make  the 
Cubs  and  Sox  feel- so  bad. 

I  admit  the  Steelers  are  the  better  team  but  the  Bears  should  have  shown 
up  better  than  they  did  against  the  iron  curtain.  I’ll  call  it  lack  of  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  Bears.  They  have  the  personnel  to  win  the  central  division 
this  year.  Well,  at  least  they  had  the  chance  at  the  start  of  the  season.  Also 
they  could  keep  one  quarterback  at  the  starting  position  at  all  times.  Pick 
the  quarterback,  whoever  it  may  be,  and  stay  with  him. 

Talking'about  Bears’  quarterbacks.  I’m  still  upset  that  the  Bears  let  go  of 
Turk  Schonnert.  He  as  a  good  young  quarterback.  Look  who  they  keep,  an 
old  bad  quarterback  (Bob  Avelinni).  No  sense  at  all.  I  guess  they  deserve 
their  situation.  It’s  enough  to  make  me  into  a  Packer  fan . . . 

Since  I’m  on  the  soapbox  I  might  as  well  get  this  off  my  shoulders  also. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Gustafson’s  column  of  one  week  ago,  I  think  it  was  a  little 
off  the  line  when  he  said,  “unless  you  happen  to  have  an  athletic  scholarship. 

Then  you  don’t  have  to  worry.” 

Well,  I’m  afraid  Mr.  Gustafson  made  a  slight  mistake.  You  see,  here  at 
CD,  the  athletic  department  can’t  hand  out  scholarships.  Might  I  add  most  of 
the  athletes  I  have  come  in  contact  with  get  no  considerations  from  teachers. 

They  have  to  study  just  like  you  and  me,  except  they  have  to  put  in  three 
hours  or  so  on  some  dirty  practice  field  and  sweat  their  butts  off  besides. 

Might  I  add  many  of  these  so  called  “dumb  jocks”  are  on  the  president’s  and 
Dean’s  list. 

As  far  as  the  chicken  suit  goes  I  feel  the  cost  was  a  little  extravagant. 

Maybe  they  could  have  picked  something  up  at  K-Mart.  I  guess  that’s  one  of 
the  reasons  why  they  charge  admission  to  the  football  games.  I’m  pretty 
sure  the  “dumb  jocks”  don’t  fill  the  chicken  suit  with  beer  during  the  off¬ 
season  because  if  they  had  any  sense  at  all  they  would  drink  it... 

The  day  with  Woody  Hayes  should  prove  to  be  a  very  interesting  one  at 
that.  He  certainly  has  the  impressive  stats.  It’s  too  bad  his  career  had  to  be 
shadowed  by  one  incident.  At  Ohio  State  he  had  a  record  of  205  wins,  61  ties, 
and  10  losses.  He  ranks  fourth  behind  Paul  “Bear”  Bryant,  Glenn  Pop 
Warner,  and  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg  in  number  of  college  football  victories.  He 
has  to  be  one  of  the  all-time  great  motivators  of  football  players,  past  or  pre¬ 
sent. 

Tickets  for  the  Woody  Hayes  breakfast  are  available  at  the  Student  Ac¬ 
tivities  office  for  $6  for  CD  students  and  $8  for  the  general  public.  It  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Campus  Center. . . 

This  year’s  baseball  races  are  proving  to  be  more  of  a  race  than  last 
year’s.  The  Royals  surprised  me  the  most.  They  have  a  good  team  but  who 
would  have  thought  they  would  have  finished  so  far  back  in  the  standings . . 

As  of  this  writing,  the  Yanks  look  like  they  will  bring  the  American  East 
pennant  back  to  the  Big  Apple.  There’s  an  example  of  the  fine  work  the 
general  manager  has  done.  He  has  brought  the  good  players  to  New  York 
and  he  has  used  George  Steinbrenner’s  money  wisely.  Maybe  the  White  Sox 
will  do  the  same  with  their  new  owner’s  riches. 

Of  course  the  National  league  is  too  early  to  call  right  now.  I  like  Houston 
and  Montreal  to  win  it  but  who  can  tell.  The  Phillies  surprised  me  the  most,  I 
thought  they  couldn’t  make  it  back  to  the  top.  Houston  proved  they  could  win 
without  J.R.  Richard  so  I  guess  they  should  be  able  to  take  the  title,  plus  they 

Dupers  remain  unbeaten 
in  N4C  v-ball  action 


Still  undefeated  in  North  Central  Com¬ 
munity  College  Conference  (N4C)  action, 
College  of  DuPage’s  volleyball  team  suf¬ 
fered  its  first  community  college  loss  of 
the  season  on  Sept.  26,  at  the  hands  of 
Kaskaskia  College. 

The  Dupers  made  short  work  of  three 
community  college  foes  last  week,  losing 
only  to  a  strong  George  Williams  College 
team  and  Kaskaskia. 

Coach  June  Grahn’s  squad  started  out 
fast  with  a  win  over  Harper  on  Sept.  23  by 
scores  of  15-5,  15-8  and  15-5.  Freshman 
Mary  Mack  scored  seven  straight  points  in 
the  second  game  to  lead  her  team  to  vic¬ 
tory. 

George  Williams  College  invaded  the 
DuPage  gym  on  Sept.  25  and  came  away 
with  three  wins  by  scores  of  6-15,  9-15  and 
7-15. 

“They  are  an  excellent  team  and  we 
played  pretty  well,”  Grahn  said.  “The 
time  when  we  can  play  even  with  four-year 
schools  is  about  over.  They  can  offer 


scholarships  and  have  four  years  to  build  a 
team,” 

Grahn  cited  the  offensive  play  of 
freshman  Maria  Marroquin  and  Laurie 
Murphy  against  George  Williams,  as  well 
as  the  ’  blocking  of  sophomore  Sharon 
Wnukowski. 

“We  played  better  than  the  score  in¬ 
dicated,”  Grahn  remarked. 

The  Dupers  first  community  college  loss 
came  in  the  first  round  of  the  Lincoln  Land 
tournament  Sept.  26-27  in  Springfield. 
They  lost  to  eventual  champion  Kaskaskia 
in  the  opening  round,  9-12  and  17-21,  but 
came  back  in  the  consolation  bracket  to 
beat  Sauk  Valley,  21-10,  19-21  and  21-4,  as 
well  as  Olney,  21-10  and  21-9. 

“Against  Kaskaskia  we  just  let  down.” 
Grhn  mentioned,  “In  the -second  game  we 
finally  woke  up  but  it  was  to  late.” 

The  DuPage  spikers  own  a  64  season 
record  (3-0  in  the  N4C)  as  they  prepare  for 
the  DuPage  Classic  Tournament  on  Oct.  3 
and  4. 
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Riddick,  Chaps  edge  past  Trojans 


By  Tom  Nelson 


“We  knew  we  were  going  to  win,  we  just 
didn’t  know  when.” 

If  defensive  lineman  Bill  Moriarty  knew 
tthe  Chaps  were  going  to  win,  I  wish  he  had 
ttold  somebody.  It  could  have  prevented  a 
lot  of  grey  hairs  and  bitten  finger  nails. 

In  true  Notre  Dame  come-from-behind- 
in-the-iast-quarter  fashion,  the  Chaparrals 
squeezed  by  the  Rock  Valley  Trojans  47-44 
in  an  overtime  thriller  to  remain 
undefeated  in  conference  play. 

To  get  to  the  point  it  was  Barry  Riddick, 
Barry  Riddick,  and  Barry  Riddick.  Carry¬ 
ing  the  ball,  a  college  record  48  times,  Rid¬ 
dick  rushed  for  361  yards  to  provide  the 
main  thrust  of  the  DuPage  attack  for  the 
afternoon. 

The  climax  of  the  afternoon  was  Rid¬ 
dick’s  10  yard  run  over  the  right  end  in 
overtime  to  give  the  Chaps  the  win. 

“It  was  the  143  trap,”  Riddick  said  in 
describing  the  play.  “It  had  been  working 
for  us  all  game...  I  couldn’t  have  done  it 
without  the  line.  Rock  Valley-was  a  tough 
team.” 

“I  was  sore,”  Riddick  said  after  the 
game  “  but  not  tired  out .  ” 

Even  Coach  Bob  MacDougall  felt  Rid¬ 
dick  should  be  given  the  green  light  in  the 
second  half. 

“He  didn’t  need  it  (a  rest).  He  was  so 
pumped  up  that  he  didn’t  want  to  come 
out,”  he  said. 

“It’s  very  foolish  for  coaches  not  to  take 
what  they  give  you,”  Mac  Dougall  added. 

Replacing  injured  quarterback  Tim 
Crnkovich  in  the  first  half,  back-up  QB  Bob 
Williams  took  over  at  the  helm.  Although 
Williams  had  some  impressive  stats  he 
just  couldn’t  get  the  offense  out  of  neutral. 

Meanwhile  the  Trojans  played  havoc 
with  the  somewhat  anemic  Chaparral 
defense.  Trojan  signal  caller  J.  F.  Green 
had  an  outstanding  afternoon  completing 
16  of  24  passes  for  301  yards.  Halfback 
Mark  Leslie  provided  the  Rock  Valley 
rushing  attack  with  119  yards  on  the 
ground. 

The  Trojans  managed  to  put  it  into  the 
end  zone  once  in  the  first  quarter  giving 
them  a  lead  which  they  held  until  late  in 
the  third  quarter.  After  a  fumble  by 
DuPage,  the  Trojans  took  the  ball  upfield 
late  in  the  first  quarter  and  scored  early  in 
the  second  quarter  when  Green  went  in 
from  the  8-yard  line. 

CD  looked  like  they  might  come  back 
with  a  flurry  after  they  scored  in  the  se¬ 
cond  quarter  on  a  24-yard  run  by  Williams. 
On  the  next  play  series,  the  interception  by 
defensive  back  Greg  McGowan  added  to 
the  comeback  fire.  Just  when  it  looked  like 
DuPage  was  about  to  get  on  track, 
Williams  was  sacked  setting  up  another 
Trojan  TD. 

Coming  out  in  the  second  quarter  the  of¬ 
fense  looked  like  they  were  a  revitalized 
team. 

“Just  do  the  same  thing we’redoing,”  se¬ 
cond  half  quarterback  Crnkovich  said, 
when  asked  to  explain  the  team’s  second 
half  game  plan.  “Stuff  up  the  middle  and 
just  keep  jamming  it  down  their  throats. 
We  didn’t  have  any  problems  moving  it  on 
the  ground  and  if  something  was  working, 
we  were  going  to  stick  with  it.” 

Crnkovich  was  out  of  play  in  the  first 
half  with  a  bad  thigh  bruise  from  the  week 
before.  Williams  was  slightly  hurt  in  the 
first  half  but  not  bad  enough  to  take  him 
out.  The  coaches  decided  to  put  Crnkovich 
into  the  game. 

In  the  second  half  CD  scored  every  time 
they  had  the  ball.  With  Riddick  carrying 
the  ball  most  of  the  half,  the  Chaps  scored 
three  times  in  the  third  quarter,  all 


Barry  Riddick,  (above,  left)  takes  a  handoff  from  quarter¬ 
back  Bob  Williams  in  last  Saturday’s  game  against  Rock 
Valley. 


Riddick  gained  361  yards  and  scored  five  Chap  TD’s. 
Replacement  quarterback  Williams  (above,  right)  rambles 
toward  the  Chaps  first  score. 


courtesy  of  Mr.  Riddick.  The  missed  extra 
point  by  Tom  Parsons  after  the  second  TD 
by  CD  was  one  of  the  factors  that  put  the 
game  into  overtime. 

Meanwhile,  Rock  "Valley  only  scored 
once  in  the  third  quarter.  Again  the  extra 
point  was  missed,  tying  the  game  up  going 
into  the  fourth  quarter  27-27. 

In  the  fourth  Rock  Valley  bolted  ahead 
once  more,  giving  them  a  brief  lead  which 
was  evened  up  three  minutes  later  when 
Riddick  scored  from  the  15-yard  line  at 
10:03.  The  Chaps  finally  grabbed  the  lead 
after  defensive  back  Tom  Stachura  picked 
off  a  Green  pass  to  set  up  fullback  John 
McGowan’s  43-yard  run  up  the  middle. 

The  clock  showed  1:37  left  in  the  game 
and  the  ball  was  on  the  Rock  Valley  22.  The 
iceman  Green  moved  his  team  up  field  on 
the  strength  of  his  arm  and  hit  paydirt  with 
a  five  yard  pass  to  tie  up  the.  score  once 
more,  forcing  the  game  into  overtime. 

Using  the  new  overtime  rule,  the  two 
teams  each  had  four  downs  to  score  from 
the  ten-yard  line.  Rock  Valley  tried  three 
successive  running  plays  before  Green 
went  to  pass.  Reading  the  play  like  a 
master,  defensive  end  Mark  Fogarity,  who 
had  just  replaced  dazed  end  Mark 
Schimdt,  swooped  around  end  and  prompt¬ 
ly  upended  the  Trojan  quarterback. 

“It  was  the  type  of  defense  where  I  have 
the  quarterback  all  the  way.  I  was  on  the 
right  play  and  he  was  on  the  right  play.” 
Fogarity  explained. 

Sitting  back  at  the  fourteen.  Rock  Valley 
was  forced  to  kick  the  field  goal  which  put 
them  ahead  44-41. 

But  it  just  wasn’t  going  to  be  a  RV  after¬ 
noon.  Riddick,  the  man  with  the  moves, 
proved  once  again  why  the  Chaps  kept  run¬ 
ning  him  when  he  burst  in  from  the  10  giv¬ 
ing  the  Chaps  their  third  win. 

“It’s  always  good  to  win  the  close  foot¬ 
ball  games.  It’s  the  sign  of  a  good  team... 
they  could  have  quit  or  folded  but  they 


didn’t,”  MacDougall  remarked. 

MacDougall  expressed  some  concern 
over  the  large  number  of  points  scored 
against  them. 

“It’s  the  most  points  I  ever  have  up  in  a 
game.  We’re  very  concerned  and  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  make  some  corrections,”  Mac¬ 
Dougall  said. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  high  score  was 
the  slightly  less  then  spectacular  defense. 
Moriarity  gave  one  reason  for  the  defen¬ 
sive  woes. 

“I  think  it  was  missed  alignments.  Next 
week  we’re  going  to  bite  the  bullet  and 
play  football,  ”  he  said. 

“Another  problem  we  had  was  that  we 
weren’t  wrapping  up  our  tackles.  We 
couldn’t  bring  their  backs  down. ..not  a 
real  physical  team,  just  quick.  They  were 
fundamentally  a  good  ball  team,”  Moriari¬ 
ty  added. 


Linebacker  Howie  LaCock  commented, 
“When  a  team  is  passing  real  good,  you’re 
not  thinking  run  and  when  they  do  run, 
you’re  not  ready  for  it.” 

DuPage  rushed  for  a  team  total  of  469 
while  Rock  Valley  had  209  on  the  ground. 
In  the  air  DuPage  had  77  yards  on  just 
seven  attempts.  The  Trojans  meanwhile 
filled  the  sky  with  301  yards  passing  on  24 
attempts. 

“The  next  three  games  will  be  tough,” 
Riddick  commented,  “It  will  make  us  or 
break  us.” 

The  first  of  those  tough  games  will  come 
against  Thornton  this  Saturday.  The  Chaps 
will  travel  to  Thornton  for  a  1:30  p.m. 
game,  Thornton  lost  to  conference  menace 
Triton  in  a  close  fourth  quarter  come- 
from-behind  contest  last  week  and  have 
lost  two  of  four  games  by  a  total  of  only 
eight  points. 


Golf  team  blown  away 
at  Rock  Valley  Tourney 
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By  Tom  Nelson 

It  was  a  day  that  could  have  brought  up 
visions  of  Tom  Watson  fighting  up  the  back 
nine  at  the  British  Open. 

In  other  words  it  was  a  lousy  day  to  play 
golf.  Fighting  high  winds  and  bone  chilling 
temperatures,  CD  managed  to  place  third 
behind  conference  rivals  Triton  and  Joliet 
at  the  Rock  Valley  meet  on  Sept.  25.  But 
the  squad  rebounded  on  Friday  and  came 
back  to  beat  Waubonsee  326-344. 

DuPage  was  slightly  above  par  as  the 
team  recorded  a  ,334,  while  Triton  had  331 
and  Joliet  took  first  with  a  328.  The  Chaps 
were  led  by  Paul  Giergz  and  Ed  Provow 
who  each  notched  82’s  into  their  pitching 
wedges.  The  medalist  for  the  afternoon 
was  Phil  Paulas  of  Triton  who  checked  in 
at  79.  Mark  Varner  and  Mike  Sale  of  Joliet 
and  Illinois  Valley  respectively,  had  80’s. 

Falling  behind  DuPage  at  Rock  Valley 
was  IVCC  with  a  team  total  of  340,  host 
Rock  Valley  claimed  fifth  with  a  343, 
Harper  had  a  349,  and  Thornton  rounded 
out  the  play  with  a  364,  which  was  high 
score  for  the  day. 

Chap  Scott  Miller  had  a  42  and  a  41  to 
finish  at  83,  Mark  Paricoski  ended  up  with 
a  44  in,  43  out  for  a  total  of  87,  and  Ed 
Eberstatdt  finished  with  a  49-42-91  total. 

“The  cross  winds  were  horrendous,” 
Kaltofen  added.  “The  high  scores  arenot 


indicative  of  the  kids.” 

He  put  the  blame  for  the  high  scores  of 
his  team  as  well  as  the  other  teams  on  the 
bad  conditions  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  day.  Kaltofen  also  mentioned  that  cold 
weather  set  in  toward  the  end  of  the  match 
stiffening  up  shoulders  and  hands,  and 
raising  scores. 

Although  the  individual  scores  of 
DuPage  were  not  among  the  top  ones  in  the 
meet,  Kaltofen  felt  it  followed  the  pattern 
his  team  has  been  following  this  season 
The  Coach  feels  the  strength  of  his  team 
lies  in  the  low  team  scores  his  team  has 
been  producing  and  not  the  low  individual 
scores  which  the  other  rivals  are  noted  for. 

Individual  averages  for  the  team  are 
Provow  with  an  80,  Giergz  and  Dave  Glod 
each  tied  at  81,  Miller  swinging  along  at  an 
83  average  and  Paricoski  averaging  87. 

This  Friday  and  Saturday  the  Chaps  will 
travel  to  the  Joliet  Invitational  in  hopes  of 
regaining  their  first  place  claim.  The  play 
begins  at  9  a.m.  on  both  days.  On  Monday 
the  Chaps  will  go  to  the  Lake  County  Open 
for  a  10  a.m.  match. 

Joliet  is  leading  the  conference  with  a  22- 
2  record,  while  Triton  is  in  second  with  an 
11-13  record  and  DuPage  is  a  close  third 
with  a  21-3  mark.  IVCC  is  an  11-13  fourth 
place  team. 


Kinship  Day  scenes 


Dick  Petrizzo,  vice  president  of  external  affairs,  volunteered  his  time  giving  out  free  pop- 
corn-  Photo  by  Mary  Ricciardi 


Kinship  Day  drew  more  than  1,000  people  to  campus  last  Sunday  for  a  variety  of  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  the  photo  above  left,  Chappie,  the  CD  mascot,  found  herself  surrounded  by 
crowds  wherever  she  went.  Jonathan  Tosch,  4,  above  right,  spent  some  of  his  afternoon 
playing  carpenter  in  the  Child  Development  Center . 


Left  photo  by  John  Benzln;  right  photo  by  Mary  Ricciardi. 


A  special  presentation  during  Kinship  Day  was  a  “living  history”  of  the  frontier  militia 
unit  which  George  Rogers  Clark  brought  to  Illinois  in  1778. 

Photo  by  Vance  Erwin 

Canoeing  may  have  been  the  most  popular  part  of  the  day  for  many  youngsters.  The 
canoes  on  the  lagoon  were  full  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Photo  by  Mary  Ricciardi 
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Computer 
science  tops 
as  major 

Data  processing  led  the  way  in  student 
enrollment  at  CD  during  the  fall  quarter 
with  786  choosing  it  as  a  major,  according 
to  the  tenth  day  report  from  Chuck 
Erickson,  director  of  registration  and 
records. 

Second  place  is  held  by  nursing  with  593 
and  third  place  by  business  with  344. 

Total  enrollment  for  the  quarter  stands 
at  a  record  26,286,  up  18.4  percent  over  fall, 
1979.  Of  these,  21,530  are  taking  credit 
courses  only  and  4,756  are  taking  non- 
credit  courses  only. 

Of  those  taking  credit  courses,  5,463  are 
full-time  students  and  16,067  attend  classes 
part-time.  Full-time  students  are  broken 
down  into  3,008  males  and  2,455  females. 
Part-time  students  are  divided  between 
6,521  males  and  9,546  females.  ' 

FTE  (full  time  equivalency)  students 
number  10,538,  with  6,827  attending  day 
classes  and  3,711  attending  at  night. 

There  are  now  8,468  students  who  attend 
only  day  classes,  9,846  who  attend  only 
night  classes  and  3,216  who  attend  both  day 
and  night. 

More  than  half  the  students  currently 
enrolled  claim  to  be  seeking  degrees. 

Returning  students  account  for  more 
than  60  percent  of  those  taking  credit 
classes. 

While  most  students  come  from  within 
the  college  district,  there  are  663  out-of¬ 
district  students  and  73  from  out  of  state. 

Wheaton  has  the  most  residents  atten¬ 
ding  CD  with  1900,  while  Downers  Grove  is 
second  with  1802,  Naperville  is  next  with 
1721,  and  Lombard  has  1630. 

Solving  math 
made  easier 

Students  who  need  help  in  math  or 
science  may  be  able  to  find  it  through  a 
special  CD  program. 

Sharon  Kadashow,  math  instructor,  is 
looking  for  people  who  need  tutoring  and 
those  who  would  like  to  tutor  in  the  areas  of 
finite  math,  calculus,  statistics,  algebra, 
physics  and  other  math  and  science  fields. 

Kadashaw  hopes  to  match  up  those  who 
need  help  with  those  who  will  be  paid  to 
give  that  help.  For  more  information,  call 
ext.  2056  at  9:30  a.m.,  or  between  11  a.m. 
and  noon,  or  stop  in  at  A3029E. 


$700,000 

grant  in 
final  stage 

CD  may  receive  a  matching  grant  from 
the  federal  government  of  more  than 
$700,000  to  update  the  energy  systems  on 
campus. 

According  to  Don  Carlson,  director  of 
campus  services,  the  college  would  pro¬ 
vide  about  $350,000  and  the  government 
would  match  that  amount. 

The  request  has  been  approved  at  the 
state  level  and  has  passed  on  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  final  approval. 

The  grant  will  be  used  to  pay  for  retrofit¬ 
ting,  primarily  in  A  Bldg,  but  also  in  J  and 
M  Bldgs. 

This  would  mean  updating  the  control 
systems,  and  bringing  the  ventilation  and 
lighting  systems  “up  to  the  current  state  of 
the  art,”  Carlson  said. 

The  process  will  take  from  one  and  a  halt 
to  two  years,  he  estimated,  once  the 
engineering  starts. 

“Retrofitting  a  control  system  involves 
major  equipment,”  Carlson  said,  “which 
may  not  be  readily  available  when  we 
order  it.” 

The  request  for  the  grant  has  been  in  the 
works  for  over  a  year,  Carlson  said.  An 
outside  agency  was  hired  to  do  an  energy 
audit  at  CD  as  well  as  energy  conservation 
studies.  When  that  information  was  com¬ 
plete,  it  was  passed  on  to  the  government 
with  the  request  for  the  money  to  pay  for 
updating  the  college  energy  systems. 

SG  filings 
fizzle;  4  file 
for  8  seats 

“Why  even  hold  elections?”  asked  Dan 
Rigby,  Student  Government  vice  presi¬ 
dent. 

Rigby  made  his  comments  concerning 
the  number  of  petitions  officially  filed  for 
the  eight  directors’  seats  now  open  in  SG. 

Rigby  said,  60  petitions  were  handed  out. 
Only  four  were  handed  in  by  the  deadline 
last  Friday- 

All  four  were  officially  verified  on  Oct.  7 
as  candidates  and  will  appear  on  the 
ballot. 

The  four  candidates  are  Patrice  Reban- 
do,  Karen  Steger,  Michael  Weber  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Gholston. 

Rebando  was  an  SG  director  last  year 
and  served  as  public  relations  finance 
chairman.  This  is  her  second  year  at  CD. 

Karen  Steger  is  an  accounting  major. 
This  is  her  first  year  at  CD. 

Michael  Weber  is  a  communications  ma¬ 
jor.  This  is  his  first  year  at  CD. 

Edward  Gholston  is  a  data  processing 
major.  This  is  his  second  year  at  CD. 

Concerned  with  the  low  number  of  peti¬ 
tions  handed  in,  Rigby  said,  “This  is  going 
to  be  a  bad  year.  I  think  it’s  pathetic  that 
people  don’t  care  enough  to  get  involved.” 

Rigby  added,  “It’s  stupid,”  and  summed 
up  his  feelings  in  one  word,  “Disgusted.” 
SG  elections  will  be  held  Oct.  28  and  29. 
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Student  Activities  Presents 
Muddy  Mississippi  Waters 
with  special  guests  Big  Twist 
and  the  Mellow  Fellows. 


Friday.  October  17  at  8  p.m. 
in  the  Campus  Center, 
Building  K.  C/D  Students. 
$5.50,  General  Admission. 
$6,50,  Tickets  are  available  in 
Room  2059,  Building  A, 


For  further  information,  call 
Michael  DeBoer  at  858-2800, 
ext  2450.  Chairs  will  be 
provided. 

(O  College  of  DuPage 


COLUMBIA  PICTURES  PRESENTS 

A  JOHN  CASSAVETES  FILM  | 

GENA  ROWLANDS  =  GLORIA  j 

Music  by  BILL  CONTI  Produced  by  SAM  SHAW  |i*ol  parental  gusdawce  suGGEsrto  ^  |  jpk  I 

_  [  SOME  MATERIAL  MAY  MOT  BE  SUITABLE  FOR  CHILDREN  |  ° 

Written  £?  Directed  by  JOHN  CASSAVETES  C  1980  COLUMBIA  PICTURES  INDUSTRIES,  INC  ! 


COMING  SOON  TO  A  THEATRE  NEAR,  YOU! 


she’s  out 
to  beat  the 
mob  at  their 
own  game. 


She’s  tough 
but  she 
with  the 
little  guy. 


Ban  parking 
next  week  on 
22nd  Street 

There  will  be  no  parking  along  22nd 
Street  after  Friday,  Oct.  10,  according  to 
Ken  Kolbet,  vice  president  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  affairs. 

Parking  has  been  allowed  on  22nd  Street 
between  Lambert  Road  and  Park  Blvd. 
since  the  first  day  of  the  quarter.  It  was 
planned  to  alleviate  some  of  the  congestion 
while  lots  around  A  Bldg,  were  under  con¬ 
struction. 

According  to  Kolbet,  the  city  of  Glen 
Ellyn,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  22nd 
Street,  has  refused  to  extend  the  parking 
there  and  tickets  will  be  issued  after  Fri¬ 
day. 

If  usage  of  the  shuttle  bus  between  the  K 
lot  and  A  Bldg,  doesn’t  increase,  it  will 
also  be  discontinued  after  Friday,  Kolbet 
said. 

He  urges  students  to  park  in  the  K  park¬ 
ing  lot  and  walk  to  their  classes  in  A  Bldg. 

The  construction  on  the  parking  lots 
north  of  A  Bldg,  should  be  done  by  Friday, 
Kolbet  said,  but  added  that  it  looked  “if¬ 
fy.” 

New  fight  song 
to  be  introduced 

College  of  DuPage  is  getting  a  new  fight 
song. 

Bob  Marshall,  CD’s  band  director,  has 
written  one  that  will  be  introduced  at  half¬ 
time  during  the  football  game  Saturday 
Oct.  11. 

The  song  does  not  have  any  words  yet, 
but  there  may  be  a  contest  to  determine 
the  lyrics.  After  hearing  the  score,  anyone 
with  ideas  for  the  lyrics  is  welcome  to  con¬ 
tact  Marshall  in  person  or  can  call  him  at 
X2369. 


COFFEE  WITH  PRESIDENT 
CD’s  president  Harold  McAninch  will 
meet  informally  with  students  at  10  a.m. 
on  Oct.  21  in  A3028. 

Coffee  will  be  served  and  all  students  are 
invited. 


COLLEGE  REPS  HERE 

College  admission  reps  will  be  on  cam¬ 
pus  to  meet  with  students  next  week.  On 
Wednesday,  Oct.  16  Frank  Hladik  from 
Sangamon  State  University  will  be 
available  from  9:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  On 
Thursday,  Oct.  17  Sister  Angela  from 
Marion  College  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  will 
meet  with  students  between  9  and  11  a.m. 

Both  representatives  will  be  in  the  entry 
way  of  the  second  entrance  from  the  west 
side  on  the  second  floor  of  A  Bldg.  No  ap¬ 
pointment  is  necessary. 


WAISTS 

Wanted  to  buy:  Lionel  and  American  Flyer  trains.  I 
pay  your  price.  312-969-9160. 


Wheaton,  2  bedroom,  2  bath,  available  after  Nov.  1. 
Prefer  married  couple.  653-7235  after  6p.m. 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn’t  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 


Marty’s  LTD  Roommate  Finding  Service.  And 
choose  from  100's  —  the  most  compatible  person! 
All  ages,  tastes,  backgrounds,  occupations. 
Reference  checked  thoroughly.  Photos  shown. 
Call  351^8010  for  complete  details. 


Business  student  needs  tutor  in  Finite  Math  and 
Statistics.  $5.00/hour.  530-4069. 


Room  for  rent  —  male,  walking  distance  to  CD. 
$40/week.  469-9286. 


Addressers  wanted  immediately!  Work  at  home  — 
no  experience  necessary  —  excellent  pay.  Write: 
National  Service,  9041  Mansfield,  Suite  2004, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana  71118. 


Black  and  White  Men  Together,  a  Nationwide  Sup¬ 
port  Group.  Write:  BWMT-KC,  279  Collingwood, 
San  Frandisco,  Calif.  94114. 


1975  Mercury  Bobcat  Wagon:  30,000  miles,  4 
cylinders,  Just  tuned,  new  muffler  with  life-time 
warranty,  AM-FM  8-track  stereo,  clean,  garage 
kept,  excellent  condition.  969-3731  or  668-7484. 


Students  Activities 
presents 

The  Arve  Connection 

Friday,  October  17 

Master  class  at  10  a.m. 

Dance  performance  at  1  p.m. 
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Poet  Brooks,  Bill  Kurtis 

suggested  as  speakers  here 


The  Educational  Program  Committee 
last  Friday  indicated  it  is  seeking  poet 
Gwendolyn  Brooks  and  newscaster  Bill 
Kurtis  for  appearances  on  campus. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  plan 
events  in  conjunction  with  what  is  being 
taught  in  the  classroom.  Chaired  by  James 
T.  Howard,  a  student,  the  group  plans  to 
have  a  program  each  quarter  that  students 
and  the  public  can  attend. 

Gwendolyn  Brooks,  elected  to  the  Na¬ 


tional  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  outstan¬ 
ding  poets  of  today  —  dealing  with  the 
black  race.  On  the  agenda,  possibly  in 
January,  may  be  Bill  Kurtis  from  Channel 
2  News  to  speak  on  his  recent  trip  to  Iran. 


CULTURE  CLUB  MEETS 
The  CD  Cultural  Club  will  meet  at  6  p.m. 
Oct.  11  at  Han’s  Bavarian  Lodge,  931  N. 
Milwaukee  in  Wheeling. 


A  HAWN  •  MEYERS  •  SHYER  •  MILLER  Production 
A  HOWARD  ZIEFF  Film 

Starring  GOLDIE  HAWN  in  “PRIVATE  BENJAMIN" 

EILEEN  BRENNAN  •  ARMANI)  ASSAM!  •  ROBERT  WEBBER  •  SAM  WANAMAKER 
BARBARA  BARRIE  •  MARY  KAY  PLACE  •  1  LARKY  DEAN  STANTON 
Special  Appearance  ALBERT  BROOKS  •  Music  In  BILL  C  OMI  •  Executive  Producer  GOLDIE  HAWN 
Written  and  Produced  by  NANCY  MEYERS  s  CHARLES  SHYER  s  HARVEY  MILLER 

R'"  nCRTQIPTCn  Directed  by  HOWARD  ZIEFF  Draft  ibole,d  by  W»rnct  Br  os 

IlLO  I  nlu  I  tU  '  V  A.  Warwr  CotnrnvniSAlions  Comparsy  ^  J 

_ , ,  ..  r. — - - —  - -  (g)l9SQ  Wamcr  Bros  fi  1 1  R  i  q,h w  R,e i e rv.e a 

V  •  I .  r  a.  L  V*  r;: 


Performing  Arts  Center 
M  Building 

Admission  is  free 


Pll  film5  at  noon  in  P2057  6  700  in  P  1108 
Oct.  15  Rock  L  Roll  High  5chool 

93  minutes.  1979.  Directed  by  Allen  Arkush.  Cast:  P.J.  Soles,  the  Ramones  and  Vincent 
Van  Patten.  Everyone’s  high  school  fantasy  is  played  out  in  this  wild,  rocking  movie 
about  clever,  rebellious  teens  who  battle  their  militaristic  principal  and  literally  blow  their 
high  school  to  pieces.  Also  the  Three  Stooges  in  “Loco  Boy  Makes  Good’’  and  “Bambi 
Meets  Godzilla.” 

Oct.  22  Nosferotu 
Oct.2Q  Images 

Nov  5  5ex  Madness 

Nov.12  Mr.  5mith  Goes  To  Washington 

Nov.  IQ  Welcome  To  L.P. 


Tickets: 


ALUMNI/PARENTS  DAY 

BUFFET  BREAKFAST 

College  of  DuPage  vs.  Triton 
Saturday,  October  11, 1980 

10  a.m.  in  the  Campus  Center,  K  Bldg. 

Advance  tickets  available  in  A2059 

$6.00  for  College  of  DuPage  students 

$8.00  for  the  general  public 

Each  ticket  valid  for  one  admission  to  the  game. 


OPENS  OCTOBER  10TH 
AT  ATHEATRE  NEAR  YOU 


College  of  DuPage  Student  Activities  presents 

the  legendary 

"Woody”  Hayes 


Limited 

number 

of 

tickets 

still 

available 
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Thornton  no  contest 
for  Chaparral  attack 


“Our  kids  came  to  win.” 

Coach  Bob  MacDougall  meant  what  he 
said. 

DuPage  leashed  the  Thornton  Bulldogs 
27-0. 

After  DuPage  had  tough  going  with  Rock 
Valley  the  week  before  and  Thornton  just 
lost  to  powerhouse  Triton  (ranked  tenth  in 
the  nation)  13-12,  it  seemed  that  DuPage 
might  have  a  rough  time  at  the  southside 
lair  of  the  Bulldogs. 

But  who  came  up  with  the  punch  to 

Practice  helps 
harriers’  times 

Practice  makes  perfect. 

Going  with  that  wonderful  old  adage 
Coach  Mike  Considine’s  cross  country 
team  is  starting  to  turn  its  practice  time 
into  time  cut  from  their  finishing  times. 

After  a  slow  start,  the  cross-country 
team  is  starting  to  improve  slowly  but 
surely.  To  prove  the  point,  the  top  five  run¬ 
ners  all  ran  faster  than  last  week’s  times. 

Running  in  the  Notre  Dame  Open  on  Oct. 
3,  Bob  Bythell  finished  with  a  time  of  27 :04, 
an  average  of  5:25  minutes  per  mile. 
Bythell’s  time  was  an  incredible  :52 
seconds  faster  than  last  week’s  time.  The 
top  finisher  at  Notre  Dame  ran  a  strong 
23:25  for  the  flat  five  mile  course.  Many  of 
the  runners  at  the  meet  were  from  major 
four-year  schools  and  many  others  were 
noted  runners  not  in  college. 

Another  finisher  at  Notre  Dame  was 
George  Brauneis,  who  crossed  the  line  at 
27:33.  He  finished  an  impressive  1:38 
faster  than  last  week.  Following  close  on 
his  heels  was  Troy  Kerber  with  a  27:43, 
1:46  faster  than  the  previous  week.  George 
Rhear  finished  the  meet  with  a  27:50  time, 
while  Bryan  Kenneally  broke  the  tape  five 
seconds  later.  The  last  27  minute  finisher 
was  Paul  Brown  with  a  27 : 59  run. 

Following  up  the  27  second  time,  the 
Chaps  had  three  28  minute  times.  Mark 
King  finished  with  the  best  28  minute  time 
at  28:03.  The  next  two  harriers,  Steve 
Thomas  and  Bill  Shrefiler,  finished  with 
times  of  28:33  and  28:35  respectively. 
Finishing  back  of  the  pack  was  Ken  Hyne 
with  a  31:30. 


silence  Thornton?  None  other  than 
tailback  Barry  Riddick.  Though  the 
Bulldogs  managed  to  slow  his  running 
down,  he  still  scored  the  four  CD 
touchdowns. 

“We  pretty  much  had  them  right  away,” 
MacDougall  explained.  “The  defense  did 
an  excellent  job  and  we  were  the  first  team 
in  conference  to  shut  them  out.” 

One  look  at  the  stats  show  that  Thornton 
indeed  was  never  in  the  game.  After  an 
awesome  60-yard  kick-off  by  Tom  Par¬ 
sons,  Thornton  had  the  ball  for  just  two 
plays  before  they  fumbled.  Defensive  End 
Mark  Schmitt  grabbed  it  setting  up  the 
first  Riddick  score  from  11  yards  out.  The 
other  score  in  the  first  half  came  when  CD 
started  a  drive  late  in  the  first  quarter  and 
scored  in  the  second.  Again  Riddick  put  it 
in.  Parsons  toed  the  point  to  make  it  14-0. 
The  last  touchdown  in  the  first  half  came 
when  CD  recovered  another  fumble  deep 
'in  Bulldog  turf,  setting  up  Riddick’s  14- 
yard  TD  ramble. 

Thornton  threatened  late  in  the  second 
quarter  but  was  stopped  by  the  clock.  The 
Bulldogs  scored  but  it  was  called  back 
since  time  had  ran  out.  Since  the 
scoreboard  was  on  the  blink,  the  teams 
thought  time  was  still  in  play.  The  official 
timer  caught  the  flaw  and  nullified  the 
score.  The  Chap  defense  was  lead  by  two 
sacks  on  the  part  of  Howie  Laycock  and 
Joe  Suriano  and  both  sacks  played  key 
roles  in  the  downfall  of  Thornton. 

The  final  score  in  the  game  came  when 
Riddick  went  in  from  the  three  yard  line  in 
the  fourth  quarter.  That  series  of  downs 
was  set  up  by  the  tag  team  work  of  Bill 
Lobenstein  and  Tom  Stachura.  Lobenstein 
delivered  the  sack  and  Stachura  nabbed 
the  fumble. 

Again  the  defense  held  Thornton  in  order 
throughout  the  second  half.  Vicious  sacks 
by  Laycock  and  John  Botica  as  well  as  the 
play  of  the  entire  defense  unit  forced 
Thornton  to  punt  time  and  time  again. 

The  upcoming  game  against  Triton  is  a 
yearly  contest  mucn  on  me  same  lines  of 
Texas-Oklahoma  or  Michigan-Ohio  State. 
It’s  the  game  for  which  the  teams  prepare 
all  year.  The  Triton  game  begins  at  1:30 
p.m.  on  Saturday  at  CD’s  home  field  west 
of  M  Bldg. 


Wins  at  spiker’s  Classic 
give  team  9-8-1  record 


College  of  DuPage’s  volleyball  team  is 
getting  better.  Unfortunately,  so  is 
everyone  else’s. 

The  Dupers  won  three  and  tied  one  last 
week  in  eight  games  against  some  of  the 
best  competition  they  have  faced  all  year. 

Coach  June  Grahn  and  her  team  opened 
with  a  loss  to  Joliet  Sept.  30  by  scores  of  10- 
15, 5-15  and  7-15. 

“They’re  a  very  strong  team. .  .all  tall,” 
she  said.  “They  should  end  up  No.  1  or  2  in 
the  state.” 

The  Dupers  advanced  to  the  St.  Francis 
Quad  meet  Oct.  1  and  started  with  15-13 
and  15-6  wins  over  Highland  Community 
College.  Then  they  narrowly  lost  to  St. 
Francis’  junior  varsity  team  in  what 
Grahn  characterized  as  “the  best  match  of 
the  tournament,”  13-15  and  14-16.  DuPage 
closed  out  the  day  with  15-5  and  15-5  wins 
over  Kennedy-King. 

“Martha  Bouzarelos  helped  us  out  with 
good  defense  and  we  had  good  setting  in 
the  tournament  by  Bonnie  Kolar,”  Grahn 
said. 


The  team  suffered  a  letdown  on  Oct.  3 
during  the  first  round  of  the  DuPage 
Classic  tournament.  In  the  seeding  round, 
the  Dupers  lost  to  lake  County,  9-15  and  5- 
15,  and  split  with  Triton,  15-11  and  9-15. 

Seeded  fifth  of  six  teams  for  the  second 
day  of  the  tournament,  the  Dupers  revived 
themselves  in  time  to  trounce  Triton,  15-11, 
15-11,  and  15-10.  They  entered  the  semi¬ 
final  round,  only  to  lose  to  eventual  cham¬ 
pion  Moraine  Valley,  12-15,  8-15  and  8-15. 
Moraine  Valley  is  now  16-1  for  the  year. 

While  DuPage’s  record  now  stand  at  9-8- 
1,  Grahn  maintains  that  the  team  is  just 
now  coming  into  its  own  and  has  great 
potential. 

TENNIS  MEETING  OCT.  16 

Tennis  Coach  Dave  Webster  will  be  hav¬ 
ing  a  meeting  for  all  men  interested  in 
playing  on  the  varsity  tennis  team  this  spr¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  held  on  Oct.  16,  at  1  p.m.  in 
A2113a. 

If  you  cannot  attend,  Webster  asks  that 
you  contact  him  at  858-2800  ext.  2366. 
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Spiker  Sharon  Wnukowski  gets 
some  help  from  setter  Angie  Myer 
in  a  recent  volleyball  game.  For 
details  see  story  below  in  column 
one. 

Strikers  axe 
Lincoln  3-1 

“DuPage  totally  dominated  them.” 

It  hasn’t  been  that  often  that  soccer 
Coach  Dave  Newton  has  been  able  to  say 
that  this  season,  but  he  had  a  chance  to  say 
it  this  past  week. 

DuPage  axed  Lincoln  3-1. 

In  the  contest  Mike  Helbige  opened  the  po¬ 
tent  Chaparral  attack  with  a  goal  in  the 
first  half  to  give  the  Chaps  a  1-0  lead  over 
Lincoln. 

Knocking  in  the  second  goal  for  DuPage 
was  Ahmad  Djangi.  The  last  goal  for 
DuPage  was  a  penalty  kick  by  veteran 
Brian  Klein.  In  the  game  against  Lincoln, 
Newton  praised  the  netminding  duties  of 
goalie  Jim  McNulty.  His  stopping  abilities 
were  one  of  the  keys  to  success  in  the  game. 

Although  the  team’s  record  is  nothing  to 
write  home  about,  Newton  feels  his  squad  is 
getting  better. 

“They’re  improving,”  Newton  com¬ 
mented.  “They’re  a  good  bunch  of  kids.” 
With  only  two  veterans,  Klein  and  Jeff 
Avery,  Newton  feels  his  team  is  still  in  the 
building  stages. 

“To  say  we  are  rebuilding  is  an 
understatement,”  the  coach  said. 

The  record  is  also  hurting  because  of  the 
tough  schedule  of  southern  teams  his  squad 
plays  early  in  the  year.  Although  his  team 
lost  to  Harper  earlier  this  season,  Newton 
thinks  that  if  his  team  can  show  well 
against  them  in  their  next  match,  they 
stand  a  good  chance  of  doing  well  in  the  sec¬ 
tional  play. 

Hayes  brunch 
set  for  Oct.  11 

“We  feel  very  honored  that  a  coach  of  his 
stature  is  coming  to  DuPage.  ’  ’ 

Athletic  director  Herb  Salberg  is  talking 
about  none  other  than  the  living  legend 
Woody  Hayes.  Hayes  will  be  coming  to  CD 
this  weekend  as  part  of  the  Parents-Alumni 
Day  activities. 

Being  a  former  football  coach  himself, 
Salberg  has  had  a  chance  to  listen  to  Hayes 
on  previous  occasions.  Salberg  feels  Hayes 
should  prove  to  be  an  interesting  speaker. 
According  to  Salberg,  his  candid  style  of 
speaking  and  tie-ins  with  history  (Hayes  is 
a  history  buff)  make  his  speaking 
engagements  a  true  pleasure. 

Tickets  are  still  available  at  the  Student 
Activities  Office  in  A  Bldg.  Student  Ac¬ 
tivities  hopes  people  will  buy  their  tickets  in 
advance  rather  than  at  the  door,  although 
tickets  can  be  purchased  the  day  of  the 
event. 

Hayes  will  come  to  DuPage  for  a  pre¬ 
game  breakfast  with  the  players.  After  that 
he  will  return  to  the  Campus  Center  for  his 
brunch  with  the  public  at  10  a.m. 

Later  that  day,  at  1:30  p.m.  the 
Chaparalls  will  take  on  Triton  in  exciting 
N4C  football. 

Tickets  for  the  brunch  will  cost  $8  for  the 
public  and  $6  for  students. 


Duper  netters 
have  rough  times 

By  Tom  Nelson 

Starting  last  Thursday  the  Duper  tennis 
squad  literally  had  a  washout.  The  next 
three  matches  were  washouts  also  but  it 
wasn’t  the  rain  that  did  it  in  those  cases. 

After  a  rainout  against  Harper  on  Oct.  2, 
the  Dupers  hosted  North  Central  College 
the  next  day.  The  powerful  four-year 
school  out  of  Naperville  smashed  DuPage 
8-1.  The  only  Duper  highlight  was  Sue 
Elliot  and  Allison  Boyd  combining  at  no.  1 
singles  for  a  6-3, 3-6, 6-0  triumph. 

On  Saturday  Illinois  Central  made  the 
journey  north  to  DuPage,  and  promptly 
upset  DuPage  8-1  again.  This  time  the  only 
victory  went  to  no.  1  singles  Sue  Elliot. 

Rounding  out  the  dismal  week  was  a  9-0 
loss  to  Thornton  on  Monday.  This  was  ex¬ 
pected  since  Thornton  is  on  a  current  ram¬ 
page  in  the  N4C  conference. 

“Thornton  is  the  best  team  in  the  state,” 
Coach  Mark  Chomko  remarked,  “I  don’t 
think  anybody  will  get  close  to  Thornton.” 

Chomko  pointed  to  his  fifth  and  sixth 
players  as  the  weakness  on  the  squad.  He 
noted  that  the  times  the  team  played  in 
four  player  tournaments  the  squad  did 
much  better  in  the  standings.  Since  the 
sectional  and  state  meets  are  set  up  in  this 
fashion,  Chomko  hoped  his  team  would 
have  good  showings  at  each  of  these 
meets. 

This  Friday  and  Saturday  the  team  will 
participate  in  the  sectional  tournament  at 
Joliet.  The  tourney  will  host  teams  from 
Elgin,  Joliet,  Waubonsee,  and  Lake  Coun¬ 
ty.  Chomko  felt  Elgin  and  Joliet  shouldn’t 
give  his  squad  much  trouble. 

If  his  team  places  first  or  second  they 
will  advance  to  the  state  meet  on  Oct.  24-25 
at  the  IVY  Tennis  Club  at  Illinois  Valley. 

The  next  home  meet  for  DuPage  will  be 
on  Oct.  14  when  the  team  will  host 
Waubonsee. 

In  the  sectional  tourney,  Chomko  will 
play  Elliot  at  first  singles,  Boyd  at  second 
singles.  Bureau  at  third  singles,  and  Chris 
Ponahac  at  fourth  singles.  The  two  double 
duos  will  be  Elliot  and  Boyd  at  first 
doubles  and  Bureau  and  Ponahac  at  se¬ 
cond. 

So  far  this  year  the  team  holds  a  2-8 
record. 

Seesaw  battle 
in  N4C  race 

When  four  golf  teams  cah  shoot  more 
than  350  strokes  and  still  be  separated  by 
only  six  strokes  at  the  end  of  a  tournament, 
that’s  a  sign  of  close  competition. 

College  of  DuPage  shot  a  blistering  355 
on  Oct.  6  to  win  the  Lake  County  Invita¬ 
tional  tournament,  but  Coach  A1  Kaltofen 
did  not  have  many  relaxing  moments. 
Second-place  Joliet  was  only  one  stroke  off 
the  pace  with  356,  closely  followed  by 
Triton  (360)  and  host  Lake  County  (361) 
from  the  13-team  field. 

“This  should  be  a  preview  of  the  state 
meet,”  Kaltofen  said.  “Right  now  we  look 
like  one  of  the  favorites  and  the  guys  are 
playing  well.” 

The  state  tournament  will  open  at  9  a.m 
on  Oct.  17  at  Hickory  Point  in  Decatur. 

DuPage  finished  with  five  of  the  top  18 
finishers  in  the  Lake  County  tournament, 
led  by  fourth-place  finisher  Ed  Provow 
who  shot  an  86.  Triton’s  Mike  Esposito-won 
individual  honors  with  84. 

Paul  Giergz  and  Scott  Miller  shot  89’s  for 
DuPage  while  teammates  Dave  Glod  and 
Mark  Patricoski  shot  91  and  94,  respective¬ 
ly. 

The  tables  were  turned  on  DuPage  on 
Oct.  3  and  4  when  Joliet  easily  won  its  own 
invitational  tournament  with  a  team  score 
of  634.  DuPage  was  second  in  the  18-team 
field  with  648.  Giergz,  who  finished  11th 
overall,  was  DuPage’s  leader  with  a  two- 
round  score  of  161. 


WRESTLING  PRACTICE 

It’s  time  to  hit  the  mats  again.  With  the 
new  season  rapidly  approaching  Coach  Al 
Kaltofen  is  looking  for  wrestlers  for  his 
1980-1981  wrestling  squad.  Anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  wrestling  for  the  Chaps  this 
winter  should  dontact  Kaltofen  in  the 
Athletic  Office  in  K147  or  at  ext.  2364. 


Strong  attendance  policy  in  works 


by  James  R.  Krueger 
\  proposed  Board  policy  which  states 
it  a  student  will  be  dropped  from  a 
jrse  for  excessive  absences  concerned 
Administrative  Council  Monday. 

The  proposal  also  gives  the  faculty  the 
wer  to  drop  a  student  if  he  does  not  meet 
course  objectives. 

lick  Miller,  council  vice  chairman,  said 
icern  centered  on  the  need  for  more 
■cific  wording  or  what  Ije  called  “finite 
idelines”  and  the  possibility  of  an  “in- 
lsistency”  when  such  decisions  were 
t  solely  to  the  teacher, 
lere  is  the  first  draft  of  the  proposed 
ard  policy:  “Students  are  expected  to 
end  all  sessions  of  each  class  in  which 
:y  are  enrolled.  Excessive  absences,  i.e. 
,en  an  instructor  considers  a  student  to 
no  longer  actively  pursuing  the  objec- 
es  of  the  course,  will  be  reported  to  the 
pstration  Offiee.  A  student  will  be  drop- 
i  from  a  class  for  excessive  absences.” 
:huck  Erickson,  council  chairman, 
d  that  “it  was  up  to  the  instructor 
lether  she  or  he  believed  a  student  to  be 
;essively  absent.” 
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Russell  Lundstrom,  council  member, 
later  said  that  he  hoped  “we  didn’t  put  a 
burden  on  a  teacher  that  you  must  d.o 
this.”  He  added  that  it  “seems  like  we’re 
making  life  difficult  for  student  and 
teacher.” 

Lundstrom  was  also  concerned  with  the 
wording  of  the  proposals.  He  said  that  in 
the  wording  “a  student  will  ...”  the 
teacher  has  an  “obligation.”  If  the  verb 
will  was  changed  to  may,  the  teachers 
would  have  an  “option,”  he  said. 

He  added  that  this  “puts  teachers  in  a 
precarious  position.” 

Lundstrom  also  was  concerned  with  the 
absence  of  time  guidelines.  He  estimated 
that  the  paperwork  involved  would  take 
about  one  week,  and  that  at  quarter  end  an 
instructor  may  be  too  late  in  getting  a 
withdrawal  grade  into  the  system. 

Miller  said  that  there  were  two  real 
values  to  the  proposals.  He  said  there 
would  be  a  “more  accurate  figure  of  active 
students”  and  that  it  “benefits  the 
students”  because  a  W  (withdrawal 
grade)  is  better  than  an  F. 

He  added  that  a  “more  accurate  figure 
of  active  students”  would  aid  state  re¬ 
imbursement  to  the  college. 


Erickson  said  that  the  proposals  are  now 
being  acted  upon  by  the  President’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Council. 

At  a  meeting  on  Oct.  8,  PAC  postponed 
voting  on  the  proposals  until  they  Were 
rewritten  with  some  modifications.  The 
proposals  are  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
meeting  in  early  November  and  acted 
upon. 

James  Howard,  SG  representative,  said 
that  the  modifications  dealt  with  notifying 
the  student  that  he  or  she  was  being 
withdrawn  by  the  teacher  for  non- 
attendance. 

Howard  added  that  one  week  after 
notification  that  the  student  would  be 
withdrawn,  the  student  could  appeal  the 
decision  through  the  teacher  or  the  dean  of 
the  department. 

Erickson  said  that  the  proposals  were 
“not  only  talking  about  physical  atten¬ 
dance.” 

He  said  that  a  student  would  be 
withdrawn  if  the  student  is  not  “actively 
pursuing  the  objectives  of  the  course.”  He 
added  that  “it  was  up  to  the  instructor”  to 
make  the  decision. 

General  course  objectives  can  be  found 
in  the  college  course  catalog. 


Erickson  said  that  the  “Illinois  Com¬ 
munity  College  Board  has  mandated  that 
we  will  have  an  administrative 
withdrawal.” 

He  added  that  he  feels  that  PAC  will  pass 
the  proposals  at  its  next  meeting. 

From  there  the  proposals  will  go  to  the 
President’s  Cabinet.  If  approved,  the  pro¬ 
posals  will  be  recommended  to  the  -Board 
of  Trustees. 

Erickson  stressed  that  at  any  time  in  the 
process  the  proposals  could  be  modified. 

Once  the  Board  of  Trustees  approves  the 
Board  policy,  faculty  will  have  to  abide  by 
the  withdrawal  plan. 

Erickson  said  that  the  Board  policy  is 
the  main  philosophy  of  the  package  while 
the  administrative  procedure  is  how  the 
Board  policy  will  be  carried  out. 

He  also  said  that  at  the  PAC  meeting  the 
Board  policy  was  generally  accepted  and 
no  changes  would  have  to  be  made. 

Only  the  administrative  procedures  will 
have  to  be  rewritten  for  the  next  meeting, 
he  added. 

Mark  Zeman,  SG  president,  said  that  the 
proposals  should  “have  some  kind  of  a  cut¬ 
off.” 


SG  gears  for  big  car  pool  push 


By  Bob  Green 

CD’s  proposed  computerized  car  pool 
can  hit  the  road  once  the  necessary  forms 
are  printed  and  distributed,  says  Dan 
Rigby,  Student  Government  vice- 
president. 

“This  system  has  great  potential,  but  the 
heart  of  it  will  be  the  involvement  of  people 
at  CD,  students  and  faculty  alike,”  Rigby 
stated. 

Aside  from  the  forms,  the  computerized 
system  is  ready  for  use.  It  was  devised 
after  members  of  SG  contacted  the 
Chicago  Transportation  Study,  a  private 
government-funded  organization,  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  need  for  a  large  scale  car  pool 
system  at  CD. 

With  the  help  of  SG,  the  CTS  developed  a 
car  pool  system  which  can  match  a  pro¬ 
spective-car  pooler  with  others  who  share 


the  same  class  times,  class  locations,  and 
area  of  residence. 

Rigby  said,  “I  hope  the  CTS  will  have  the 
car  pool  forms  ready  within  the  next  cou¬ 
ple  of  weeks.  I  don’t  know  how  long  it  will 
take  to  get  the  car  pool  running  once  the 
forms  arrive.” 

Rigby  did  predict  that  the  car  pool 
“would  certainly  be  operating  by  winter 
quarter.” 

Sample  car  pool  forms  were  printed  in  a 
recent  Courier  and  readers  were  asked  to 
fill  out  and  turn  in  the  forms  to  SG.  Other 
preliminary  forms  were  sent  to  faculty 
and  staff  to  determine  interest  in  car  pool¬ 
ing. 

“Although  the  results  were  not  spec¬ 
tacular,  we  did  get  enough  response  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  a  large  car  pool  system  could 
succeed  at  CD,”  Rigby  said. 


The  Environmental  Council  has  already 
endorsed  the  proposed  car  pool.  Another 
endorsement  came  from  Bob  Satterfield, 
CD  biology  instructor,  who  summed  up 
some  of  the  reasons  why  he  feels  CD  needs 
car  pooling. 

“At  CD  we  have  one  of  the  worst  en¬ 
vironmental  situations  imaginable 
because  of  cars.  People  drive  for  long 
distances,  attend  one  or  two  classes,  then 
drive  back,”  Satterfield  said. 

He  added  that  because  most  people  at 
CD  don’t  carpool  or  use  alternative  means 
of  transportation  there  are  parking  pro¬ 
blems  and  a  needless  waste  of  gas  and 
money. 

According  to  members  of  SG,  the  pro¬ 
posed  car  pool  system  could  help  relieve 
some  of  these  problems,  once  it  gets  roll¬ 
ing.  When  the  forms  are  available  they  will 
be  distributed  in  classes. 


Sociologist  tells  forum  here  — 

‘Traditional’  family  myth  dead 


rives  pep  talk  — 

Woody  Hayes,  former  Ohio  State 
diversity  football  coach,  had 
>me  home-spun  advice  for 
irents  who  attended  last  Satur- 
ly’s  pre-game  brunch  in  the  Cam¬ 
's  Center.  He  had  a  pep  talk  for 
e  football  team,  too,  but  it  didn't 
irk.  College  of  DuPage  lost  to 
iton,  25-6.  Story  and  pictures  on 
lyes’  speech  on  Page  6. 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

The  myth  of  the  traditional  family  is 
dead  because  of  increased  mobility  and 
the  roles  that  the  modern  family  must 
assume,  according  to  Martin  Marty, 
sociology  professor  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Marty,  associate  editor  of  the  Christian 
Century,  an  American  religious  historian 
and  winner  of  the  National  Book  Award  for 
his  “Righteous  Empire,”  spoke  at  the  first 
Families  in  Transition  forum  held  Wednes¬ 
day  in  the  Campus  Center. 

Marty  said  that  while  the  “traditional 
family”  may  be  dead,  he  warned  not  to  be 
so  nostalgic  about  the  families  of  the  past. 
Long  ago,  many  people  had  their  spouse 
chosen  for  them  by  their  parents;  women 
were,  in  effect,  slaves  to  their  husbands 
and  children  were  seen  and  not  heard. 

“The  family  is  changing,"  Marty  said, 


“It  has  to  change  because  the  situations 
around  it  change.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  average 
American  family  moves  every  five  years. 
It  is  impossible  to  establish  any  roots  or 
“tribal  kinship”  with  this  kind  of  mobility, 
he  added. 

Historically,  the  family  worked  together 
on  the  farm  doing  chores:  milking  the  cow, 
gathering  firewood  and  fixing  fences.  The 


modern  family  is  “chopped  up,”  with 
father  and  mother  working,  and  the 
children  hauled  off  to  public  school. 

Marty  said  that  this  arrangement  forces 
different  values  on  the  family. 

“It’s  hard  to  have  a  family  when  no  two 
people  have  the  same  values,”  he  said. 
Holding  the  same  values  is  essential  to 
keeping  a  family  together,  because  while  a 
Please  turn  to  Page  2 


CD’s  current  artist  in  residence  is  Gail  Wilson  who  teaches  voice 
and  diction.  A  former  actress,  Wilson  has  coached  a  number  of  well- 
known  singers  in  the  exercises  which  strengthen  specific  parts  of  the 
body  and  thus  allow  more  control  over  the  singing  and  speaking  voice. 
These  photos  were  taken  in  her  class,  before  everyone  got  down  to 
the  serious  business  of  exercising.  The  story  on  Page  2  tells  how  com¬ 


plicated  the  process  can  get. 


Photos  by  Vance  Erwin 
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Testing  aide 
exaggerates 
to  get  laughs 

Taking  a  test  in  the  testing  center  may 
be  a  chore  to  some,  but  for  Ralph  Aldridge, 
night  testing  aid,  it’s  a  chance  to  practice  a 
hobby  —  cartooning. 

For  a  subject,  Aldridge  portrays  what  he 
terms  an  “exaggeration  of  real  oc¬ 
curences”  in  the  testing  center. 

While  students  take  their  tests,  Aldridge 
sits  at  his  desk  and  draws  cartoons. 

He  originally  meant  the'  cartoons  to  be  a 
means  of  relieving  tension  among 
employees. 

He  said  that  during  the  final  weeks  of  a 
quarter  as  many  as  400  students  could  pass 
through  the  testing  center  in  a  day.  In  one 
quarter,  about  one  third  of  the  student 
body  uses  the  center,  he  added. 

At  the  end  of  last  spring  quarter  there 
was  a  “considerable  amount  of  pressure” 
and  that  if  “you  didn’t  laugh  about  it  — 
you  cried,”  Aldridge  said. 

It  was  then  that  he  started  drawing  the 
cartoons  and  leaving  them  on  his  desk 
overnight,  so  that  women  who  came  in  the 
morning  could  “start  the  day  off  with  a 
laugh.” 


Ralph  Aldridge 


He  added  that  everyone  seemed  to  like 
the  drawings  so  he  just  kept  right  on  doing 
them.  Now  it’s  become  a  hobby. 

Aldridge  said  that  one  of  the  funniest 
things  the  center  experienced  involved  a 
student  who  sat  down  to  take  a  test,  finish¬ 
ed  one  and  a  half  hours  later,  brought  the 
test  up  to  be  graded,  and  found  out  it  was 
the  wrong  exam. 

According  to  Aldridge,  in  this  job  you 
have  to  “appreciate  humor.” 


Pick  4  administrative  interns 


Chuck  Ellenbaum,  Dick  Wood,  Barb 
Hall,  and  Dick  Miller  will  be  the  new 
Phase  I  administrative  interns  this  fall. 

In  addition  to  these  new  interns,  Paul 
Eldersveld  is  in  the  process  of  completing 
an  educational  plan  for  the  College  of 
DuPage  as  part  of  his  Phase  II  internship 


with  Ted  Tilton  serving  as  his  mentor; 
Dona  Wilkes  is  devising  a  Suggested  Staff 
Development  Program  for  Part-time  In¬ 
structors  as  part  of  her  Phase  II  internship 
with  Tom  Thomas  serving  as  her  tnentor; 
and  Jim  Frank  and  Ron  Stob  are  in  the 
process  of  entering  the  Phase  II  internship 
—  their  mentors  have  not  yet  been  named. 
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That  soft  clear  voice 
starts  in  the  stomach 


By  Chris  Gannon 

Why  exercise  in  a  voice  and  diction 
class?  Well,  exercise  teaches  you  to  breath 
correctly,  how  to  relax  and  how  to 
strengthen  your  stomach  muscles  to  help 
support  sound.  If  you  were  to  talk  to  Gail 
Wilson,  current  artist-in-residence,  she 
would  tell  you  more. 

Gail  Wilson  is  teaching  two  voice  and 
diction  classes  on  campus  this  quarter. 

She  explains,  “By  doing  exercises  it 
helps  the  sound  supporting  system,  and 
makes  the  muscles  stronger  so  that  these 
control  the  breathing  instead  of  the  throat 
controling  the  breathing.” 

Some  of  the  exercises  include  stretching 
out  flat  on  the  back  and  concentrating  on 
breathing  from  the  abdomen  and  not  from 
the  chest. 

Foot  stretching  exercises  and  crouching 
on  the  floor  are  other  ways  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  different  areas  of  the  body. 

Verbal  exercises  concentrate  on  the 
tongue  and  how  to  relax  the  throat  and 
tongue. 

More  exercises  include  leg  and  arm  lifts. 
The  whole  body  is  involved  in  the  process 


called  voice  and  diction,  says  Ms.Wilson. 

She  has  taught  voice  and  diction  at  the 
Goodman  School  of  Drama  at  DePaul 
University,  and  at  the  St.  Nicholas 
Theatre,  and  Second  City. 

Ms.  Wilson  started  out  as  an  actress  and 
later  became  interested  in  voice  and 
speech.  Her  first  professional  job  as  an  ac¬ 
tress  was  working  with  an  acting  compam 
called  The  Kingston  Mines.  She  later  work¬ 
ed  for  the  Court  Theatre  in  Chicago. 

A  native  of  Florida,  «he  received  her 
B.A.  in  theatre  at  Roosevelt  University  ui 
Chicago  and  went  on  to  get  her  Masters 
Degree  at  Northwestern  University  in 
theatre  and  speech. 

When  Ms.  Wilson  is  not  teaching  a  class 
of  students,  she  is  more  than  likely  con¬ 
sulting  with  a  client  who  has  a  special 
voice  problem,  and  will  help  correct  it. 

Ms.  Wilson  has  worked  with 
newscasters,  rock  singers  and  many  pro¬ 
fessional  people. 

Her  goals  are  to  finish  a  book  she  is 
writing  and  to  get  back  to  the  stage  and  use 
her  acting  talents  again. 


Families  are  on  move, 


can’t  establish  roots 


Continued  from  Page  1 
family  can  teach  and  transit  its  values  it 
has  difficulty  in  generating  new  values,  he 
added. 

Marty  listed  other  problems  that  place 
pressure  on  the  modern  family: 

Longevity  of  relationships.  In  the  18th 
century,  people’s  life-expectancy  was  half 
what  it  is  today,  consequently  people  must 
be  expected  to  live  with  someone  for  twice 
as  long  as  they  used  to. 

Invention  of  childhood.  In  the  past, 
children  were  viewed  as  little  adults. 
Nowadays,  the  responsibility  of  the  child’s 
development  is  placed  on  the  parents. 

Child  mortality.  In  the  18th  century,  one 
out  of  three  infants  died,  causing  early 
pioneers  to  place  a  higher  importance  on 

Pick  McAninch 
for  national  panel 

Harold  D.  McAninch,  president  of  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage,  has  been  selected  as  one  of 
18  top  higher  education  leaders  for  a  na¬ 
tional  advisory  panel  for  a  two-year  study 
of  governance  in  higher  education. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Ernest 
L.  Boyer,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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having  babies  than  today. 

Absence  of  intimacy.  In  the  close-knit 
pioneer  family  intimacy  was  unavoidable, 
where  today,  many  children  grow  up 
without  intimate  relationships. 

Death.  In  the.  past,  it  was  customary  to 
be ‘with  an  older  member  of  your  family  as 
he  lay  on  his  death  bed.  Today,  the  grand¬ 
parent  is  whisked  off  to  a  nursing  home  or 
hospital  to  die  alone. 

“The  crucial  point,”  Marty  went  on,  “is 
that  for  most  people,  the  family  is  not  the 
center  of  morale.” 

Part  of  the  blame  must  be  placed  on  the 
media,  Marty  explained.  Television  pro¬ 
grams  and  movie  place  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  conflicts  of  family  life.  “Of 
course,  conflict  is  much  more  interesting 
than  serenity,”  Marty  said. 

But  aggression,  like  charity,  starts  at 
home,  he  said.  Conflict  is  a  part  of  life  just 
like  loving  relationships  and  should  not  be 
overemphasized,  he  urged. 

Marty  also  stressed  that  the  family  can¬ 
not  be  isolated.  It  is  a  part  of  society  with 
forces  that  affect  it  while  it  is  affecting 
society.  The  two  cannot  be  divided. 

What  is  important,  he  said,  is  to 
reconstitute  the  tribe  or  give  the  family 
context. 


The  next  forum  on  Families  in  Tradition 
will  be  held  next  Wednesday,  Oct.  22.  It 
will  be  a  panel  discussion  entitled 
“Children  in  Families:  Creative  Views. " 
The  forums  take  place  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
Campus  Center. 


Ill  film5  at  noon  in  P2057  L  700  in  Q  1108 


Oct.  22  Noiferatu 


96  minutes,  1979,  Director:  Werner 
Herzog.  Cast:  Klaus  Kinski,  Isabelle 
Adjani,  Bruno  Ganz.  In  this  literate, 
faithful  and  visually  beautiful  adap¬ 
tation  of  Bram  Stoker's  classic  novel, 
Jonathan  Harker  visits  the 
mysterious  Count  Dracula  on 
Business,  leaving  his  lovely  wife  Lucy 
alone  while  he  journeys  to  the 
Count's  remote  castle.  There  the 
Count  spies  a  picture  of  Harker's  wife 
and  becomes  obsessed  with  finding 
her;  abandoning  a  bitten,  delirious 
Harker  at  the  castle,  Count  Dracula 
spreads  plague  and  death  as  he  sear¬ 
ches  for  Lucy.  A  mesmerizing 
cinematic  version  of  shadowy, 
chilling  death.  Also  The  Masque  of 
the  Red  Death. 


SHERE  HITE 


A  NATIONWIDE  STUDY  OF 
FEMALE  SEXUALITY 


C/D  Student  Activities  Presents 
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College  withdraws  bid 
to  operate  Channel  60 


By  Glenna  Kincheloe 

Channel  60  television  courses  will  not 
become  a  reality  this  fall,  according  to  Ted 
Tilton,  Main  Campus  provost.  The  college 
has  withdrawn  its  application  for  the  chan¬ 
nel. 

CD  applied  for  the  UHF  construction 
permit  to  own  and  operate  channel  60, 
Aurora,  three  years  ago  as  an  alternative 
educational  delivery  system. 

At  that  time  Metro  West  Corp.,  Hispanic- 
American  Television  and  Aurora-Chicago 
Telecasters  Inc.  were  also  interested  in  the 
purchase  of  channel  60,  Tilton  said. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  (FCC)  suggested  that  the  four  in¬ 
terested  parties  decide  among  themselves 
who  would  actually  buy  the  station. 

The  other  three  parties  would  then  back 
out  of  the  deal  but  would  contract  with  the 
purchaser  for  a  small  amount  of  air  time. 

Unless  the  interested  parties  could 
decide  the  purchaser  among  themselves, 
they  would  then  all  have  to  participate  in  a 
FCC  hearing  in  order  to  ev£n  qualify  for 
application.  This  would  cost  each  party 
$200,000  for  legal  representation,  Tilton 
said. 

In  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  no 
decision  as  to  who  will  purchase  the  sta¬ 


tion.  All  remaining  parties  must  now  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  FCC  hearings. 

“CD  will  not  be  participating  due  to  lack 
of  funds,”  Tilton  said. 

“We  had  hoped  within  the  three  years 
that  we  would  fjpd  a  way  to  support  the 
ownership  of  the  station.  When  the  FCC 
hearings  were  proposed,  then  became 
mandatory,  we  realized  we  simply  would 
not  be  able  to  raise  the  money.  We 
withdrew  our  application,”  Tilton  said. 

“CD  also  belongs  to  a  TV  consortium 
with  nine  different  colleges  in  negotiation 
for  some  air  time  on  channel  20,”  Tilton 
said. 

Channel  20  is  a  public  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  that  is  also  currently  supported  by  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education. 

“Right  now  channel  20  is  contracting  to 
broadcast  from  the  top  of  the  Sears  Tower 
so  that  the  nine  colleges  that  are  still  in¬ 
terested  in  TV  courses  can  receive  the  pro¬ 
gram,”  Tilton  said. 

Tilton  points  out  that  the  college  has 
made  one  major  accomplishment  as  far  as 
channel  20  is  concerned. 

“We  will  be  allowed  to  have  a  represen¬ 
tative  from  our  consortium  sit  on  the 
board  of  that  station.  We  will  have  direct 
representation,”  he  said. 


Media  department  has 
first  female  teacher 


By  Sheila  McCann 

The  new  media  teacher  at  College  of 
DuPage,  Claudine  Jordan,  demands  en¬ 
thusiasm,  determination  and  hard  work 
from  her  students.  These  qualities  helped 
her  when  she  first  arrived  in  this  country 
at  15,  and  when  she  became  the  first 
woman  media  teacher  here  at  COD. 

When  she  arrived  in  this  country  from 
Brussels,  Jordan  wore  out  her  pocket  dic¬ 
tionary.  Although  she  had  studied  English, 
she  was  not  fluent  in  the  language. 

“Every  time  I  came  across  a  word  I 
didn’t  know,  I  looked  it  up  and  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  learned  two  or  three  other  words,  and 
how  to  spell  them,”  she  said. 

In  her  classes  here  at  the  college,  she 
stresses  the  technical  side  of  production  in 
addition  to  the  communication  skills  need¬ 
ed  to  sell  them. 

“In  media  you  have  to  be  a  jack-of-all- 
trades,”  said  Jordan.  “You  have  to  be  able 
to  combine  the  aesthetic  eye  with  the 
technical  side  of  production.  Students  have 
to  be  able  to  write  a  plan  showing  the 
measureable  objectives  to  be  achieved 
before  they  start  shooting  film.” 

The  jobs  in  industry  will  not  come  to 
them  unless  they  can  sell  their  ideas  on 
paper,  said  Jordan. 

When  asked  about  women  in  the  field  she 
stated  that  there  are  women  in  the 
research  end  of  film  production,  but  very 
few  women  in  the  technical  side.  There  are 
also  very  few  women  instructors  in  media 
because  teaching  combines  both  of  these 
aspects,  said  Jordan. 


Claudine  Jordan 


This  combination  is  ideal  for  Jordan 
though  because  she  uses  her  free  summers 
to  work  on  special  projects. 

Jordan  has  wanted  to  make  films  ever 
since  she  was  a  young  girl.  Her  father  own¬ 
ed  a  printing  press  in  Brussels  and  taught 
his  three  daughters  how  to  run  the  presses. 
This  early  experience  taught  her  not  to  be 
intimidated  by  the  technical  end  of  film 
making,  which  so  many  women  have  shied 
away  from. 

Before  coming  to  College  of  DuPage, 
Jordan  was  in  business  for  herself  produc¬ 
ing  educational  films  for  groups  including 
a  documentary  on  desegregation  in 
Chicago  for  a  Spanish  speaking  group. 
Before  this,  she  taught  media  and  film  at 
Mundelein  College. 

Jordan  teaches  courses  in  media  com¬ 
munications,  film  production,  multimedia 
production  and  graphics  for  media. 


Mazda  RX2  sport  coupe,  2  door,  A/C,  FM  radio,  Pregnant?  And  you  didn’t  mean  to  be?  Birthright 

new  tires,  46,000  miles,  needs  work,  one  owner.  can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 

231-4938  or  325-0638.  anytime,  968-6668. 


Secretarial  services  —  term  papers,  theses, 
manuscripts  —  from  rough  draft  or  dictation  — 
editing  of  spelling  and  punctuation,  if  needed. 
Correspondence.  Mailing  lists.  Call  after  1  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday  —  653-4827. 


Wheaton,  2  bedroom,  2  bath,  available  after  Nov.  1. 
Prefer  married  couple.  653-7235  after  6  p.m. 


Wanted  to  buy:  Lionel  and  American  Flyer  trains.  I 
pay  your  price.  312-969-9160. 


Thursday  October  23  7:30  PM 
Performing  Arts  Center  M  Bldg. 

Admission  $2.00 

—  .....  . . . .  . .  '■  1  ~ 


Addressers  wanted  immediately!  Work  at  home  — 
no  experience  necessary  —  etjpellent  pay.  Write: 
National  Service,  9041  Mansfield,  Suite  2004, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana  71118. 


Marty's  LTD  Roommate  Finding  Service.  And 
choose  from  100’s  —  the  most  compatible  person! 
All  ages,  tastes,  backgrounds,  occupations. 
Reference  checked  thoroughly.  Photos  shown. 
Call  351-8010  for  complete  details.  Fee. 


Room  for  rent  —  male,  walking  distance  to  CD. 
$40/week.  469-9286. 


Business  student  needs  tutor  in  finite  math  and 
statistics.  $5. 00/hour.  530-4069. 


TRS-80  microcomputer  level  2  16K  +  tapes,  $700. 
Expansion  interface  with  32K 1  disk  +  RS232,  $900. 
System  desk  +  cover,  $200.  Complete  system  for 
$1 ,700.  Call  Owen  Lavin,  495-2975. 
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Litter  bugs  bug-out 
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(Editorial  opinions  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. ) 
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Face  the  music 


When  someone  makes  a  fool  out  of 
himself,  it  is  both  sad  and  very  madden¬ 
ing.  One  can’t  help  feeling  sorry,  and  yet  it 
is  so  frustrating  to  watch  him  do 
something  he  knows  is  wrong. 

There  are  some  students  who  make 
idiots  out  of  themselves  daily.  They  are  the 
ones  who  insist  on  talking  to  their  friends 
during  class.  Elementary  school  teachers 
call  this  “visiting  with  your  neighbor.” 
Mose  Alison  would  say,  “Their  mind  is  on 
vacation  and  their  mouth  is  working  over¬ 
time.” 

Usually,  freshmen  are  the  blabber¬ 
mouths.  Unaccustomed  to  the  freedom  of 
not  having  the  iron  fist  hanging  over  their 
heads  everytime  they  open  their  mouths, 
they  revel  in  the  relaxed  atmosphere  of  the 
college.  Either  that,  or  they’re  just  so  used 
to  speaking  their  minds  whenever  they 
please,  they’ve  come  to  expect  the  rest  of 
us  to  listen  with  eager  ears  to  whatever 
nonsense  emits  from  their  little  green 
throats. 

What  these  motormouths  don’t  realize  is 
that  a  college  instructor  is  not  going  to  stop 
class  to  reprimand  them.  They  are  of  the 
impression  that  sometime  during  the  last 
12  years  of  public  schools  instilled  a 
sense  of  maturity  and  consideration  into 
the  pupil. 

The  instructor  will  continue  with  his  lec¬ 
ture  and  those  who  listen  will  take  notes 
and  learn.  Those  who  don’t  pay  attention 
are  going  to  learn  real  fast  that  it’s  not  the 
way  to  pass  tests.  It  is  not  easy  to  B.S.  your 
way  through  a  college  level  examination. 
This  isn’t  high  school. 

And  that  is  the  sad  part.  They  don’t 
realize  the  importance  of  their  grade  point 
average  (or  they  don’t  care)  and  how  one 
bad  grade  can  affect  it,  especially  in  a  five 


hour  class. 

A  transcript  is  permanent  and  it  will  be 
the  first  thing  a  future  employer  will  look 
at.  One  graduate  has  a  3  point  GPA,  the 
other  a  2  point:  who  gets  the  job? 

The  maddening  part  is  for  those  students 
who  have  to  listen  to  all  that  crap  while 
trying  to  make  some  semblance  of  reason 
out  of  what  the  instructor  is  saying.  It  is 
very  unnerving  to  listen  to  some  pimply¬ 
faced  socializing  neophyte  disturbing  class 
with  his  endless  chatter.  In  some  cases, 
the  din  from  the  back  of  the  room  is  so 
overpowering  that  the  instructor  must  be 
stopped  and  asked  to  repeat  the  last  point. 
This  can  be  very  annoying  to  an  instructor, 
especially  to  those  who  suffer  from  cur¬ 
vature  of  the  spine  due  to  the  multitude  of 
degrees  they  must  carry  around  with  them 
every  where  they  go. 

From  a  practical  stand  point,  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  pays  the  $14  a  credit  hour  out  of 
his  own  pocket  may  take  offense  when 
these  parentally  subsidized  dolts  cannot 
wait  until  the  hour  is  over  to  find  out  about 
the  parties  this  weekend.  Those  not  careful 
may  receive  a  mouthful  of  knuckles  from 
irate  classmates. 

Unfortunately,  those  reading  this  long- 
winded  diatribe  won’t  admit  to  be  guilty. 
They  would  have  a  difficult  time  recogniz¬ 
ing  their  own  reflection  in  a  mirror.  This 
editorial  won’t  stop  those  selfish  students. 
Some  take  longer  to  reach  maturity,  and  of 
course,  some  never  make  it.  Patience  is 
required  from  the  rest  of  those  who  are 
racking  their  brains  concentrating  on  a 
tediously  boring  lecture. 

A  word  of  advice:  Don’t  run  out  of  pa¬ 
tience.  If  you  do,  you  might  cut  your  hand 
on  somebody’s  teeth. 

Tom  Schlueter 


Crowded  conditions  exist  this  quarter  at 
CD.  One  of  the  problems  associated  with 
crowded  conditions  also  exists.  Litter. 

This  year  with  a  record  enrollment,  the 
problem  is  most  apparent  in  the  cafeterias 
scattered  throughout  the  school. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  the  A  Bldg,  mini¬ 
cafeterias  are  disgusting  with  spilled  pop 
and  assorted  wrappers  scattered  just 
about  everywhere. 

The  Campus  Center  is  no  better.  A  week 
ago,  I  went  to  watch  one  of  the  play-off 
games  between  Houston  and  Philadelphia, 
and  I  literally  could  not  find  a  place  to  sit. 
There  was  garbage  just  about  everywhere, 
and  one  of  the  seats  was  standing  in  a  pud¬ 
dle  of  spilled  coke. 

The  problem  of  litter  is  so  bad  that  the 
custodians  or  maintenance  people, 
whatever,  can’t  keep  up  with  the  demand. 
It’s  like  Sisyphus  and  his  rock,  once  the 
place  is  cleaned  up  the  students  come  in 
every  morning  and  mess  it  up  again. 


The  Environmental  Council  began  the 
1980-81  school  year  with  its  first  official 
meeting  Sept.  29.  The  Council  is  looking  for 
new  members  to  assist  them  in  saving  the 
environment. 

The  Environmental  Council  plays  a  ma¬ 
jor  role  in  the  community  today.  It  is  ac¬ 
tively  concerned  with  increasing  the 
public’s  knowledge  and  involvement  in  en¬ 
vironmental  issues  facing  the  community 
and  the  world  today. 

According  to  Hal  Cohen,  Environmental 
Council  adviser,  the  Council  has  two  major 
objectives  it  hopes  to  accomplish  during 
the  school  year.  The  first  objective  is  to 
establish  a  workable  car  pooling  system  on 
campus,  and  the  second  is  to  look  at  en¬ 
vironmental  legislation  and  politics.  This 
second  objective  would  help  educate 
students  on  campus  about  candidates  and 
their  environmental  issues  and  help  them 
to  make  choices  in  the  upcoming  elections. 

Cohen  has  been  the  adviser  for  the  Coun¬ 
cil  for  eight  years  now  and  during  his  time 
with  the  Council  various  projects  have 
been  completed.  The  Council  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  helping  save  Belleau  Woods 
in  Wheaton  from  development.  Three 
meetings  with  legislators  iij  Springfield 
were  arranged,  various  letter-writing 


If  you  sit  down  and  think  about  the  ccB 
sequences,  it’s  a  little  frightening.  Y<:B 
figure  the  average  candy  wrapper  weiglB 
one  half  an  ounce.  If  every  student  whfl 
went  to  CD  littered  one  candy  wrappt 
there  would  be  400  pounds  of  garbage  b) 
the  end  of  one  day. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  put  a  halt  to  the  situa 
tion.  Students  should  be  more  considerat: 
and  responsible  toward  other’s  property 
There  should  be  more  pride  toward  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  school  and  surrounding  en 
virons. 

Unfortunately,  I  know  that  the  abovi  I 
words  have  been  said  many  times  and  it  I 
many  ways  (some  better)  to  the  student:  I 
here,  and  each  time  they  have  ignored  thi  I 
warning.  Perhaps  students  just  nevei  I 
learn.  Perhaps. 

I  won’t  mince  words  anymore,  I’ll  jusl  I 
say,  STOP  THE  DAMN  LITTERING:  I 
Please. 

by  James  R.  Kruege  I 


campaigns  concerning  nuclear  power  an:  | 
wildlife  were  undertaken  as  were  papa  I 
drives  and  glass  collections.  The  Counci  I 
has  also  helped  to  save  the  marsh  at  CD. 

Currently  the  Environmental  Counci 
has  six  active  members,  a  big  drop  from 
the  40  members  that  were  active  10  year; 
ago.  Cohen  attributes  this  drop  to  the  cur 
rent  economic  situation.  Students  are  con 
cemed  more  with  their  education  and  fin 
ding  a  good  job.  The  environment  does  noi 
play  much  of  a  role  in  students’  lives  as  it 
did  in  the  past.  Students  seem  more  con¬ 
servative  these  days. 

Carol  Wojcil 


The  first  meeting  of  the  newly  formes 
CD  Environmental  Council  will  take  placi 
Monday,  October  20  at  2  p.m.  in  A2084. 

The  meeting  is  open  to  anyone  who  is 
concerned  about  environmental  issues  and 
new  members  are  welcome. 

Some  of  the  issues  to  be  discussed  at  the 
meeting  include  carpooling,  energy  con¬ 
servation  in  buildings,  and  the  impact  that 
road  construction  will  have  on  the  Marsti 
Study  Area. 


Talking  transfer 


Don  Dame 


Council  seeks  new  members 


t 
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Work  World 

Herb  Rinehart 


The  basic  intent  of  our  column  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  you,  the  student,  with  information  and 
details  which  will  assist  you  in  making 
decisions  concerning  the  kind  of  quality  of 
life  work  and  life  style  you  eventually 
choose.  We  also  plan  to  discuss  current 
issues  and  answer  your  questions  about 
the  world  of  work. 

Choosing  a  college  major  or  even  choos¬ 
ing  particular  courses,  with  the  final  goal 
of  entering  into  a  meaningful  career  has 
always  been  a  difficult  task.  If  the  state¬ 
ment  that  says  “Most  people  will  be  forced 
to  completely  retrain  from  three  to  five 
times  during  their  working  life  time”  is 
anywhere  near  accurate  then  the  task  at 
hand  is  at  best  a  difficult  puzzle  to  fit 
together  and  a  mystery  to  solve. 

Since  work  does  play  such  an  important 
part  in  your  life,  careful  planning  and 
much  thought  must  take  place  to  better 
your  chances  of  obtaining  the  job  and 
career  that  is  right  for  you.  Let’s  concen¬ 
trate  now  on  some  of  the  resources 
available  to  you  at  College  of  DuPage  as 
you  make  career  decisions. 

The  Career  Planning  &  Placement  Of¬ 
fice,  K134,  is  ready  to  assist  if  you  have 
questions  or  needs  concerning : 

Career  options;  Employment  trends; 


local  job  opportunities;  job  hunting  skills 
and  techniques;  developing  a  resume  or 
personal  data  sheet  (Resume  Preparation 
Guides  are  available  for  pick-up  in  KI34); 
tips  on  proper  interview  techniques  (Inter¬ 
view  Guide  is  also  available  in  K134). 

A  job  placement  counselor  is  now  in  the 
Career  Planning  &  Placement  Office,  by 
appointment  or  on  a  drop-in  basis,  Monday 
through  Friday  and  one  evening  a  week. 

Another  popular  source  of  job  informa¬ 
tion  is  the  weekly  Job  Opportunity  Bulletin 
published  by  the  Career  Planning  &  Place¬ 
ment  staff.  It  contains  job  openings,  both 
full  and  part-time.  The  “Job  Opp”  is  free 
to  students  and  may  be  picked  up  outside 
K134  after  3  p.m.  on  Friday  or  in  the 
counselor’s  offices  in  A  Bldg.,  across  from 
the  Food  Service  area,  A1106,  or  in  the 
Academic  Advising  Center,  A2012. 

The  Planning  Information  Center  For 
Students  (PICS),  located  in  the  Learning 
Resource  Center,  J143,  is  filled  with  career 
infoYmation,  educational  requirements  for 
various  jobs  and  careers  and  much  more. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  suggestions, 
or  comments  concerning  this  column,  let 
us  know.  Send  items  to  us  through  the 
Courier  or  stop  by  K134. 


Hello,  my  name  is  Don  Dame. 

Via  this  column  I  will  be  sharing  with 
you  thoughts  about  transferring  to  a  four- 
year  college  or  university. 

I  have  been  with  the  college  for  12  years 
and  for  two  years  prior  to  coming  to  CD  I 
worked  in  the  admission  office  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  in  Illinois.  For  the  last  nine  years  I 
have  worked  with  the  four-year  schools  to 
develop  and  maintain  communications 
with  them  in  an  attempt  to  keep  transfer 
“hassles”  for  CD  students  to  a  minimum. 

During  the  year  we  will  be  discussing 
such  topics  as:  rumors  about  transferring; 
how  to  go  about  selecting  a  transfer 
school;  conversation  tapes  with  former 
students  who  have  transferred  to  a  four- 
year  college  or  university;  the  advising 
center  at  CD;  transfer  information 
resources  (human  and  paper)  at  CD; 
transfer  student  day  programs  at  four- 
year  schools;  the  value  of  an  A.A.  or  A.S. 
degree  at  CD  for  transferring;  “things”  to 
be  aware  of  if  you  are  interested  in 
transferring  as  a  business  major  at  the 
four-year  school,  et  al. 

One  rumor  I  would  like  to  deal  with  in 
this  first  column  is  the  topic  of  which  of  the 
freshman  English  courses  (101,  102,  and 
103)  at  CD  transfer. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Courier  appeared 
the  headline,  “Only  English  E  series  ac¬ 
cepted  for  transfer  —  ISU,  U  of  I  get 
tough.”  Prior  to  the  article  there  were 
numerous  rumors  that  to  transfer  to  any 
four-yedftehool,  students  at  CD  must  take 


English  101E,  102E,  and  103E.  THIS  IS 
NOT  TRUE.  The  facts  —  All  other  transfer 
schools  (NIU,  WIU,  EIU,  SIU,  U.  of  Wis., 
etc.)  accept  any  of  our  English  101,  102, 
and  103  options. 

Last  Spring,  Dan  Lindsey,  dean  ol 
humanities  and  liberal  arts,  and  two 
English  instructors  met  with  Dr.  Robert 
Schuman,  chairperson  of  the  Rhetorit 
Department  at  U.  of  I.  (Urbana),  to  clarify 
our  various  freshman  English  offerings  A 
similar  meeting  will  be  held  with  the 
chairperson  of  the  English  department  al 
ISU  (Normal)  now  that  he  is  out  of  the 
hospital  after  a  lengthy  illness. 

In  the  meantime,  if  you  have  any 
thoughts  of  transferring  to  U  of  I  (Urbans) 
or  ISU  (Normal),  you  should  take  English 
101E,  102E  and  103E.  Almost  all  of  the 
former  students  I  have  talked  with  over 
the  years  highly  recommend  a  year  of 
freshman  English  prior  to  transferring 
and  they  also  recommend  a  freshmai1 
English  course  that  has  a  part  of  it  a  coni' 
ponent  of  techniques  of  research.  They 
have  told  me  that  at  the  four-year  schools 
they  are  required  to  do  many  research 
papers  and  “you  had  better  know  the 
methods  of  effective  research  because 
they  aren’t  going  to  teach  it  to  you  here" 
(comment  from  a  former  CD  student  wh« 
transferred). 

In  my  next  column  I  will  discuss  bits  and 
pieces  of  my  trip  to  SIU  (Carbondale)  and 
relay  random  comments  from  former  CD 
students  who  are  now  at  SIU  concerning 
the  transfer  process  in  general  and  more 
specifically  to  SIU. 
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Elaine  Skorodin 

Violinist  to  be 
guest  artist 

Violinist  Elaine  Skorodin  will  be  the 
featured  guest  artist  with  New  Philhar¬ 
monic  in  the  first  concert  of  the  1980-81 
season  Tuesday,  Oct.  21. .Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Harold  Bauer,  the  program  in¬ 
cludes  the  United  States  premiere  of 
Dance  Variations  by  William  Mathias, 
Bach’s  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  6,  The 
White  Peacock  by  Griffes,  and  the 
Beethoven  Violin  Concerto. 

The  concert  will  begin  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center  in  M  Bldg.  Admis¬ 
sion  is  free. 

Skorodin  has  performed  in  most  Euro¬ 
pean  capitals,  and  with  every  major  or¬ 
chestra  in  Great  Britain,  in  addition  to  per¬ 
formances  throughout  this  country.  She 
appeared  in  recital  at  the  White  House  dur¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  President  John 
Kennedy,  and  was  subsequently  chosen  as 
a  musical  emisary  to  make  a  good  will  tour 
of  Japan. 

Her  concerto  repertoire  includes  more 
than  30  major  compositions.  She  is  also 
recitalist,  chamber  musician,  and  teacher, 
and  has  recently  joined  the  music  faculty 
of  Chicago  Musical  College  of  Roosevelt 
University. 

New  Philharmonic,  now  beginning  its 
fourth  season,  is  comprised  of  outstanding 
musicians  representing  many  west  subur¬ 
ban  communities. 

Attendance  is  up 
at  free  concerts 
in  A  courtyards 

Students  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  en¬ 
joy  free  concerts  in  the  courtyards  of  A 
Bldg,  next  spring. 

According  to  Mike  DeBoer  of  Student 
Activities,  the  recent  concert  featuring  the 
Buffalo  Chipkickers  was  well  attended  and 
may  open  the  way  to  more  concerts  in  the 
spring.  Some  300  to  400  students  attended 
the  concert,  he  said. 

There  was  a  possibility  that  the  concerts 
would  have  to  be  discontinued  due  to  the 
lack  of  attendance. 

“This  was  a  good  concert  with  a  good 
turn  out,”  DeBoer  said.  “Ten  or  15  people 
came  back  to  the  Student  Activities  office 
asking  where  they  could  buy  their  album 
and  where  they  would  be  playing  next.” 

DeBoer  said  that  SA-sponsored  free  con¬ 
certs  next  spring  are  possible. 

Madrigal  Dinner 
tickets  go  on  sale 
Nov.  3  at  9  a.m. 

The  eighth  annual  Madrigal  Dinners 
here  will  be  held  at  7  p.m.  Friday  and 
Saturday,  Dec.  5  and  6. 

Tickets,  which  are  $14  per  person,  will  go 
on  sale  at  9  a.m.  Monday,  Nov.  3,  in  the 
Campus  Center.  Sales  will  be  limited  to  10 
tickets  per  person. 

According  to  Dr.  Carl  Lambert,  Lucile 
Friedli  and  Ernest  Gibson,  co- 
chairpersons,  the  Madrigal  Dinners  are 
being  restructured  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
entertainment  more  traditional. 

All  of  the  instrumental  music  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by.  an  expanded  Consort  Musica 
which  is  being  prepared  and  directed  by 
Viola  Manning.  The  college  has  purchased 
a  set  of  Krummhorns  and  a  rankett,  all 
copies  of  Renaissance  instruments. 


Opera  stars  to  perform 


A  program  of  opera  songs  and 
scenes  will  be  presented  in  con¬ 
cert  version  by  soprano  Maria 
Lagios  and  baritone  Robert  Orth, 
above,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  22,  at 
11  a.m.  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center.  Both  have  performed 
leading  roles  with  the  Chicago 
Opera  Theater  and  appeared  at 
College  of  DuPage  last  spring  in 
two  one-act  operas. 

Ms.  Lagios  has  been  featured  on 
PBS  and  WGN  television  and  will 
be  appearing  with  the  Chicago 
Baroque  Ensemble  in  November. 
Later  this  year,  she  will  sing  the 
role  of  Susanna  in  the  Marriage  of 
Figaro  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Theater  and  at  the  Paramount  Arts 
Centre  in  Aurora,  and  will  be 


releasing  a  recording  of  French 
songs  in  1981.  She  is  on  the  music 
faculty  at  Wheaton  College. 

Robert  Orth  has  just  returned 
from  the  Aspen  Music  Festival 
where  he  performed  five  roles  in 
four  operas.  In  the  coming  months 
he  will  be  appearing  throughout 
the  midwest  in  a  number  of  operas, 
including  “Don  Pasquale’’  and 
“Madame  Butterfly’’,  and  will 
return  to  College  of  DuPage  in 
February  as  a  soloist  in  the  concert 
performance  of  “The  Merry 
Widow"  with  New  Philharmonic 
and  the  College  of  DuPage  Concert 
Choir.  In  the  spring  he  will  be  seen 
on  PBS-TV  in  Hoiby's  opera  “Sum- 
merand  Smoke." 


Ski  Club  says,  ‘Think  snow’ 


Although  people  are  enjoying  a  warm  In¬ 
dian  Summer,  Ski  Club  is  thinking  snow 
and  a  full  winter  schedule. 

Working  with  Student  Activities,  Ski 
Club  is  sponsoring  a  week-long  trip  to  Cop¬ 
per  Mt.,  Colo.,  Dec.  13  -  19.  The  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  air  fare,  transfer  from  Denver, 
seven  nights  lodging  and  six  days  skiing,  is 
$394.  Space  is  limited  to  30  individuals. 
Students  can  pay  deposit  in  A2059. 

On  the  agenda  are  also  included  three 
week-end  trips  to  Wisconsin,  including  Rib 


Mt.,  Mt.  LaCrosse  and  Cascade  Mt.  All 
trips  will  cost  about  $50  each,  which  in¬ 
cludes  lodging,  lift-tickets  and  meals. 

Cross-country  groups  are  formed  on 
weekends  to  accommodate  the  beginner  as 
well  as  the  advanced  skier. 

Active  during  the  summer  with  a  raf¬ 
ting,  parachuting  and  hang-gliding  trip. 
Ski  Club’s  interest  continues  to  expand. 

For  additional  information,  contact  Stu¬ 
dent  Activities  A2059  or  advisers  Larry 
Larson  A2k  and  Kevin  C.  Graw  A2039. 


Female  sexuality  to  be  discussed 


The  author/researcher  of  “The  Hite  the  door. 


Report:  A  Nationwide  Study  of  Female 
Sexuality,”  Shere  Hite,  will  discuss  her 
work  in  a  special  program  at  7:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  Oct.  23,  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center.  Tickets  are  $2  and  will  be  sold  at 


“The  Hite  Report”  is  the  compilation 
and  interpretation  of  a  survey  given  to 
3,000  women,  ages  17  to  78,  which  asked 
them  to  describe  their  most  intimate  feel¬ 
ings  toward  sex. 


It  looks  like 
a  smash  for 
Muddy  Waters 

Bluesman  Muddy  Waters’  concert  looks 
like  it  will  be  a  sellout. 

Mike  DeBoer,  Student  Activities  pro¬ 
gram  director,  said  that  by  the  night  of  the 
concert,  this  Friday,  Oct.  17,  there  would 
probably  be  no  tickets  left. 

The  concert  will  take  place  in  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Center.  Big  Twist  and  the  Mellow 
Fellows  will  be  the  opening  act. 

Both  acts  are  Chicago-based  and  will 
give  the  audience  a  taste  of  urban  blues 
done  up  by  real  professionals. 

Muddy  Waters  is  enjoying  a  sudden 
emergence  into  national  stardom  after 
decades  of  traveling,  writing  songs,  and  in¬ 
spiring  white  rock’n’roll  musicians. 

Waters  has  written  a  song  that  shows  his 
views  of  how  rock’n’roll  copies  basic  blues 
progressions  and  turns  them  into  a  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  business  entitled  “The  Blues 
had  a  Baby  and  They  Named  it  Rock  and 
Roll.” 

Satirical  art 
in  CD  gallery 

A  one-man  art  show  of  satirical  pain¬ 
tings  based  on  experiences  in  the  universi¬ 
ty  system  will  be  featured  in  the  CD 
Gallery  from  Oct.  16  through  Nov.  14. 

Richard  E.  Beard,  professor  of  art  at 
Northern  Illinois  University,  will  open  his 
show  with  a  reception  from  7  to  8  p.m.  on 
Oct.  16  in  the  Gallery  in  M137. 

Beard’s  satirical  works  are  based  on  his 
university  experiences,  including  person¬ 
nel  committees,  college  and  university 
councils  and  advisory  committees.  He 
feels  free  to  exaggerate  and  caricaturize 
academic  ideas  and  procedures  in  his  art. 

“I  find  myself,  as  well  as  almost  all 
other  faculty  and  administrators,  sitting 
on  these  committees  feeling  incredibly  in¬ 
effectual  and  frustrated,”  Beard  said. 

Beard  has  a  Ph.D.  in  Fine  Arts  from 
Ohio  State  University  and  exhibited  at  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute’s  “Chicago  Artists 
and  Vicinity  Show”  of  1977. 

The  artwork  will  be  on  display  from  noon 
to  2:30  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  from 
1  to  4  p.m.  Sunday,  and  in  conjunction  with 
performing  arts  events.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  call  ext.  2036, 2047  or  2048. 

POETRY  READING  OC.  24 

A  poetry  reading  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
Oct.  24,  from  7:30  -9:30  p.m.  in  K127.  The 
reading  is  open  to  CD  students,  faculty  and 
staff,  community  poets,  and  anyone  who 
likes  poetry  read  aloud. 


Student  Activities  Presents 
Muddy  Mississippi  Waters 
with  special  guests  Big  Twist 
and  the  Mellow  Feilows. 


Friday,  October  ?  7  at  8  p.m. 
in  the  Campus  Center, 
Building  K.  CD  Students: 
55,50,  General  Admission. 

5  6,50.  Tickets  are  available  in 
Room  2050.  Building  A, 


For  further  Information,  call 
Michael  DeBoer  at  858-2800, 
ext,  2450.  Chairs  will  be 
provided. 

Cb  College  of  DuPage 
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The  ‘Hayes’  approach 
to  football  and  family  life 


Brunch  with  Woody  Hayes  was  a  lot  like  breakfast  with  an  old  friend 
for  many  of  the  300  guests  who  gathered  in  the  Campus  Center  last 
Saturday.  The  famous  former  Ohio  State  football  coach  shook  hands 
and  chatted  with  members  of  the  college  faculty  and  parents  and 
friends  of  the  football  team  before  speaking  to  those  assembled  for 
Alumni-Parents  Day  at  CD. 


By  Tom  Nelson 

It  was  a  day  for  football,  the  big  game, 
the  new  song  by  the  band,  and  a  pre-game 
brunch  with  the  legendary  ex-Ohio  State 
football  coach  Wayne  “Woody”  Hayes. 

Speaking  before  an  estimated  crowd  of 
300  people,  Hayes  came  to  the  CD  campus 
center  to  share  his  thoughts  on  topics  rang¬ 
ing  from  economics  to  what  makes  up  a 
good  home. 

Directing  his  speech  at  many  of  the 
parents  in  the  crowd,  Hayes  used  his 
outspoken,  witty,  and  opinionated  speak¬ 
ing  style  to  get  a  standing  ovation  from  the 
crowds  at  the  Parents-Alumni  brunch. 

Before  his  speech  on  campus,  Hayes 
delivered  a  pep  talk  to  the  CD  football 
team  at  a  local  restaurant  around  9  a.m. 
Arriving  on  campus  around  10:30  a.m., 
Hayes  met  with  well-wishers  and  CD 
dignitaries  for  an  hour.  One  of  the  well- 
wishers  turned  out  to  be  an  old  army  bud¬ 
dy  of  Hayes’  from  World  War  II.  Finally 
Hayes  took  the  podium  at  11:30  a.m.  and 
spoke  for  the  next  hour. 

Hayes  started  out  by  stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  learning  a  foreign  language  as 
well  as  the  language  of  computers  which 
he  termed  “the  international  language.” 

Talking  about  his  recruiting  days,  Hayes 
noted,  “I  had  a  reputation  for  being  a  great 
recruiter.  Well,  I  was  because  I  just  didn’t 
recruit  a  kid,  I  recruited  his  whole  fami¬ 
ly.” 

He  felt  the  Big  Ten  is  so  clean  in  its 
recruiting  because  it  is  an  honest  league. 
“A  crook  isn’t  a  winner,”  Hayes  said. 


“The  best  teams  in  the  league  were  always 
the  most  honest  teams.” 

Going  from  the  Big  Ten  he  stressed  the 
importance  of  getting  a  good  education  at 
school  especially  for  athletes.  He  noted 
that  only  one  out  of  every  20,000  athletes  in 
high  school  will  make  it  to  the  pro’s. 

“Parents  are  the  epitome  of  education,” 
Hayes  said.  Talking  more  about  the  family 
Hayes  gave  these  two  tips  for  a  successful 
home. 

“First,  the  youngster  knows  he’s  wanted 
long  before  he  can  toddle,  and  he  then 
develops  self-esteem.  He  can  look  at  other 
people  and  respect  them.  Second,  there’s 
always  discipline.” 

Then  directing  his  speech  to  the  teachers 
and  CD  President,  Harold  McAninch, 
Hayes  explained,  “People  will  first  believe 
in  you  before  they  believe  in  what  you 
teach  .  . .  Tough  teachers  are  the  ones  you 
remember.” 

On  to  economics.  Relating  football  to  the 
business  world  and  the  woes  our  nation  has 
been  facing,  Hayes  stated,  “Get  up  and  go 
again.  That’s  what  our  nation  has  forgot¬ 
ten  —  how  to  run  things  together.” 

Comparing  life  to  a  football,  Hayes  said, 
“It  takes  some  funny  bounces.” 

To  close  out  his  speech,  Hayes  gave 
three  points  for  a  better  life: 

“1.  When  you  get  knocked  down  you  get 
up  and  go  again.  2.  Go  together.  3.  Nothing 
in  this  world  comes  easy.  I  never  saw  a 
man  make  a  tackle  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,”  he  concluded. 


CD  athletic  director  Herb 
Salberg,  left,  had  the  opportunity 
for  some  discussion  with  the  man 
who  was  chosen  “College  Coach 
of  the  Year”  in  1957 and  1975. 


Photos 

by 

Dan  Frykman 


Hayes  took  time  to  sign  a  few 
autographs  before  breakfast. 


Hayes’  remarks  at  the  football  brunch  stressed  the  importance  of  second  from  left,  Hayes.  SG  executive  director  James  Howard,  Presi- 
strong  family  life  in  the  formation  of  both  responsible  citizens  and  wih-  dent  Harold  McAninch,  and  CD  trustee  James  Blaha,  far  right, 
ning  athletes.  At  the  head  table  were  athletic  director  Herb  Salberg, 
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DuPage  netters  capture 
Joliet  sectional  title 


By  Tom  Nelson 

jCoach  Mark  Chomko  is  trying  to  come 
up  with  a  repeat  o!  last  year’s  women’s 
tennis-season  and  he  just  might  pull  the 
thing  off. 

Like  last  year’s  squad,  the  team  has  got¬ 
ten  off  to  a  slow  start,  and  like  last  year’s 
team,  Chomko’s  squad  is  turning  things 
around  late  in  the  season. 

To  prove  the  point,  the  DuPage  women’s 
tennis  team  won  the  Joliet  sectional  this 
past  Saturday.  Although  not  heavily 
favored  in  the  meet,  the  Dupers  surprised 
everyone  and  placed  first  with  a  team  total 
of  14.  Waubonsee  was  second  with  10,  Lake 
County  was  third  (6),  Joliet  was  fourth  (4), 
McHenry  was  fifth  (2),  and  Elgin  closed  up 
the  pack  with  one. 

The  shocker  was  that  DuPage  only  had 
one  team  seeded,  and  that  was  their 
powerful  first  singles  team  which  was 


seeded  number  one.  The  rest  of  CD’s 
teams  were  unseeded. 

“They  had  a  good  draw  and  they  played 
up  to  their  potential,”  Chomko  stated. 
“The  only  surprise  was  to  the  other 
teams.” 

At  the  meet  the  top  two  teams  advanced 
to  the  state  meet  and  made  the  top  14 
finishers. 

At  first  singles  DuPage’s  Sue  Elliot 
defeated  Jeannine  Hill  of  Waubonsee,  6-4, 
6-1.  In  second  singles  action  Allison  Boyd 
of  DuPage  lost  in  the  finals  to  Kim  Hill  of 
Waubonsee  7-6,  5-7,  6-2.  The  other  winner 
for  DuPage  was  at  fourth  singles.  Downing 
her  opponent  in  straight  sets,  Chris 
Pomahac  of  DuPage  defeated  Connie 
Diemer  of  Joliet  6-4,  6-3.  At  third  singles 
Dianna  Moralas  of  Waubonsee  beat  Tina 
Gonzalez  of  Lake  county  4-6, 6-2, 6-3. 


Strikers  maul  MATC, 
place  third  in  Minnesota 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Like  fine  wine,  the  CD  soccer  squad  just 
keeps  getting  better  with  time.  After  a 
slightly  dismal  start  this  season  the 
strikers  are  turning  their  game  into  real 
vintage  stuff. 

To  prove  the  point  Coach  Dave  Newton 
took  his  squad  to  Minnesota  this  weekend 
and  captured  third  place  in  the  highly  com¬ 
petitive  Bethany  Fall  Invitational. 

The  first  game  in  the  tourney  put  CD 
against  the  tenacious  Johnson  County 
Community  College  team.  In  the  first  half 
the  Chaps  fell  behind  2-0,  but  the  second 
half  was  a  sign  of  things  to  come  for  the 
rest  of  the  tourney.  Jeff  Avery  scored  in 
the  second  half  smashing  the  JCCC 
goalie’s  shutout. 

Although  they  lost  in  the  first  contest  the 
kickers  took  their  revenge  out  on  the  weak 
Milwaukee  Area  Tech  squad.  After  losing 
to  Bethany  Lutheran  in  their  first  contest 
10-0,  the  Chaps  came  back  and  man¬ 
handled  MATC  10-2 

The  MATC  squad  kept  close,  3-2  at  the 
half,  but  the  second  half  was  a  different 
story. 

“We  got  the  wind  and  we  smashed  them. 

. .  they  were  weak,”  Newton  commented. 

Scoring  goals  for  the  Chaps  were  Mike 
Helbig  with  a  hat-trick  with  three,  while 

Harriers  finally 
overtake  Harper 

By  Tom  Nelson 

All  in  all,  it  wasn’t  a  very  bad  week  for 
cross-country  coach  Mike  Considine. 
Besides  his  wife  having  a  baby  over  the 
weekend,  his  cross  country  squad  finished 
above  conference  foe  Harper  for  the  first 
time  this  season. 

Finishing  sixth  in  the  17  team  Milwaukee 
Invitational,  the  Chaps  had  a  team  total  of 
159.  19  points  behind  DuPage  was  Harper 
who  finished  seventh  in  that  same  field. 

Milwaukee  Tech  won  the  race  with  a 
team  total  of  52.  Placing  second  was 
University  of  Minnesota  at  Waseca  with  an 
83.  Triton  was  third  in  the  field  with  a  96, 
Lake  County  fourth  with  a  114,  and  Lake 
County  placed  ahead  of  DuPage  with  a  146. 

Bob  Bythell  continued  his  timely  runn¬ 
ing  and  finished  19th,  the  best  showing  for 
the  harriers  that  afternoon,  with  a  28:00 
for  the  five-mile  course.  George  Khear 
placed  ten  back  with  a  28:40.  Crossing  the 
line  at  34th  in  the  field  was  George 
Brauneis  with  a  28:56.  Other  finishers  for 
DuPage  at  Milwaukee  were  Troy  Kerber 
(38th  with  a  29:03),  Mark  King  (39th  with  a 
29:11),  Bryan  Kenneally  (43rd  with  a 
29:45),  and  Steve  Thomas  (44th  with  a 
29:47). 

In  the  women’s  field,  runner  Lynn 
Schmuggerow  keeps  lowering  her  times, 
and  finished  23:12  at  the  DuPage  Classic. 
Earlier  this  month  Schmuggerow  placed 
15th  ip  the  women’s  group  at  Milwaukee 
with  a  time  of  22: 07. 


Jeff  Avery  contributed  two.  Peter  Forde, 
Steve  McLaughlin,  Ahmad  Djangi,  Mark 
Grief,  and  Brian  Klein  each  had  one 
apiece. 

At  the  tourney  the  Chaps  placed  three 
team  members  on  the  all-tourney  team. 
Klein,  Avery,  and  Forde  all  received  ac¬ 
colades  for  DuPage. 

Probably  the  most  significant  victory  of 
late  was  a  tie.  After  losing  to  Harper 
earlier  this  season  5-0,  the  Chaps  came 
back  on  Oct.  8  and  tied  the  Harper  squad  1- 
1.  In  that  contest  the  only  goal  for  CD  was 
kicked  in  by  a  Harper  opponent.  The  goal 
was  credited  to  star  sophomore  Klein. 

Talking  about  his  team’s  chances  at  the 
sectionals,  Newton  said,  “I  think  we  have 
as  good  a  chance  as  any  of  these  north 
teams.  Anybody  could  get  it  (the  sectional 
crown).” 

Trying  to  keep  up  their  good  fortune 
against  the  northern  teams,  the  Chaps  will 
host  Kishwaukee  this  Friday  at  4:30  pm. 
The  field  is  to  the  east  of  M  Bldg. 

Dupers  take  2nd 
at  Lake  County 

By  Tom  Nelson 

It  was  a  bad  week  for  the  CD  volleyball 
squad,  but  the  team  still  managed  a  vic¬ 
tory  out  of  the  entire  mess. 

Starting  out  with  a  loss  against  Triton  on 
Oct.  7  the  team  came  into  the  Lake  County 
Invitational  looking  for  a  win.  It  looked 
good  for  the  Dupers  as  they  opened  up  with 
a  13-15,  15-10,  15-10,  and  16-14  victory  over 
Rock  Valley. 

Coach  June  Grahn  praised  the  team 
noting  that  Maria  Marroquin  served 
three  straight  aces,  Laurie  Murphy  came 
up  with  several  good  spikes,  and  Mary 
Mack  served  the  game  point. 

With  Lake  County  defeating  Harper  in 
their  semi-final  game,  the  Chaps  were  put 
up  against  Lake  County  in  the  champion¬ 
ship  match.  Playing  in  what  Grahn  termed 
as  “a  complete  let  down,”  the  team  fell  1- 
15,  6-15,  'and  14-16.  The  coach  felt  the  last 
game  in  the  match  was  the  true  indication 
of  the  level  of  play  which  the  team  should 
be  playing  at. 

On  Sept.  7  the  Dupers  traveled  to  the 
court  of  Triton.  Playing  with  a  real  home 
court  advantage,  the  Triton  team  defeated 
CD  5-15, 12-15, 15-7, 15-13,  and  11-15. 

“It  was  just  a  bad  match,”  Grahn  said. 
“One  of  my  starters  was  injured  in  prac¬ 
tice,  (Denise  Vincent  took  a  ball  to  the 
neck  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital  for  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  days)  and  Triton’s  gym  is  the  worst 
place  in  the  world  to  play  volleyball.  ’  ’ 

Grahn  cited  the  lighting  and  uneven 
floor  as  some  of  the  gym’s  bad  points. 

With  the  loss  this  week  against  Triton 
the  Dupers  now  hold  a  3-2  conference 
record.  This  Thursday  the  team  will  host 
Illinois  Valley  at  6  p.m.  in  the  school  gym. 
On  the  weekend  the  team  travels  to  the  Il¬ 
linois  Central  Tourney  for  a  10  a.m.  match. 
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Triton  is  one  team  you  wouldn’t  want  to  meet  in  some  dark  alley  at  night. 
They  have  some  of  the  biggest  players  in  the  league  on  their  team.  That 
might  have  been  one  of  their  keys  to  winning  the  game  this  past  Saturday. 

With  the  wind  blowing  at  near  hurricane  force,  the  passing  game  was 
severely  limited  and  it  was  the  runners  who  won  the  game.  Keep  the  ball  on 
the  ground  and  usually  the  bigger  team  will  win.  I’ll  have  to  admit  Triton 
had  a  good  team. 

How  much  this  quarterback  situation  is  going  to  hurt  is  not  really  known 
yet.  With  the  lack  of  passing,  Crnkovich  really  didn’t  get  a  good  workout  on 
Saturday  and  with  Williams  out,  the  team  will  be  hurting  going  into  the  game 
against  Illinois  Valley.  I  still  can’t  see  how  Crnkovich  could  come  out  of  the 
hospital  on  Thursday  and  play  on  Saturday.  The  miracles  of  modern 
medicine,  or  pure  guts. 

Next  week  the  Chaps  should  feel  blessed  to  be  playing  at  home.  Besides  not 
having  to  play  under  IVCC’s  lights,  they  won’t  have  to  contend  with  their 
fans  either.  They  always  pack  their  stadium  in  LaSalle  and  their  fans  like 
their  football  and  IV CC  is  their  team. 

It’s  about  time  somebody  started  doing  something  about  the  rating  system 
in  college.  Again,  the  junior  colleges  did  something.  Although  their  big 
brothers  in  the  NCAA  have  yet  to  adopt  a  play-off  system,  the  state  play-off 
system  should  prove  to  be  the  best  thing  to  happen  to  college  football  since 
the  helmet. 

At  the  end  of  every  year  the  NCAA  has  the  big  stew  over  who  is  number 
one.  Well,  a  play-off  system  on  the  lines  of  the  JC’s  new  system  would  settle 
all  arguments.  Of  course,  it  would  be  on  a  national  level  and  not  just  on  the 
state  level.  This  way,  everybody  would  know  who  was  number  one  and  it 
would  prevent  Notre  Dame  fans  from  crying  all  winter  about  how  they 
should  have  been  number  one. . . 


Riddick  keeps  tradition 
running  for  tfle  Chaps 


By  Tom  Nelson 

CD  has  this  amazing  ability  to  attract 
top-notch  tailbacks.  Last  year  it  was  Tony 
Harris.  The  year  before  that,  Cleveland 
West  set  the  all-time  CD  season  rushing 
record  with  1,208  yards.  This  year  proves 
to  be  no  exception. 

After  coming  here  with  hopes  of  playing 
defensive  back,  Barry  Riddick  has  quickly 
become  the  heir  apparent  to  the  coveted  ti¬ 
tle  of  starting  Chaparral  tailback,  and  in 
convincing  fashion,  to  say  the  least. 

But  how  did  he  ever  get  it  into  his  head 
that  he  wanted  to  be  a  defensive  back? 
Let’s  go  back  to  his  high  school  playing 
days  in  Michigan. 

A  native  of  Ypsilanti,  Michigan  Riddick 
showed  promise  as  a  great  back  when,  as  a 
sophomore,  he  rushed  for  1,186  yards  with 
his  team  at  Orchard  Lake  St.  Mary’s.  That 
season  he  was  selected  to  the  all-state 
team  and  played  with  St.  Mary’s  state 
champion  team  in  the  Detroit  Silverdome. 

But  then  he  had  his  problems.  After 
transferring  back  to  a  public  school  his 
junior  year,  Riddick  was  plagued  with  a 
bad  team  and  bad  blocking  and  he  had  a  1- 
18  record  in  his  two  years  there.  Without 
the  blocking  he  enjoyed  at  St.  Mary’s,  his 
running  totals  shrank  and  he  was  forced  to 
star  at  the  defensive  back  position.  Both 
years  at  Bellville  High  he  made  the  All- 
League  team.  Without  his  blocking,  his 
scholarship  chances  were  smashed. 

Through  his  coach  he  was  connected 
with  CD’s  Bob  MacDougall  who  persuaded 
him  to  attend  DuPage.  When  Riddick  first 
got  here  he  thought  he  would  be  tackling 
opponents,  not  running  through  them. 

“At  first  I  wanted  to  play  defensive 
back,”  Riddick  noted,  “but  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  out  for  defensive  back  I  just  went  out 
for  defense.” 

Riddick  credits  his  amazing  mid-season 
stats  to  the  blocking  he  has  been  receiving. 

“Mainly  the  line  blocking,  along  with  a 
transfer  from  Western  Michigan’s  John 
McGowan.”  Riddick  stated  as  the  reason 
for  his  mid-season  rushing  success.  “I 
guess  it  just  shows  how  good  a  back  I  am 
with  some  blocking,”  Riddick  added. 

Another  reason  Riddick  gave  for  his  1002 
total  yards  so  far  this  season  is  his  training 
program  in  the  off-season. 

“It’s  mainly  weightlifting,”  Riddick 
said.  “It’s  made  me  a  stronger  back, 
enabling  me  to  break  tackles.” 

Also  Riddick  has  been  around  football  a 
long  time.  Starting  out  in  fourth  grade, 
Riddick  has  played  organized  ball  since 
then  with  teams  in  Michigan.  Even  to  say 
it  runs  in  his  family  wouldn’t  be  an  ex- 


Barry  Riddick 


ageration. 

“My  uncle  played  for  the  New  York 
Giants  and  he  inspired  me,”  Riddick 
recalled. 

Riddick  also  uses  the  mental  aspects  of 
the  game  to  his  advantage. 

“I  enjoy  rising  to  the  occassion.  I  play 
with  a  lot  of  heart  and  I  play  better  in  the 
important  games  than  the  blowouts,”  Rid¬ 
dick  mentioned. 

As  was  obvious  in  the  game  against 
Triton,  Riddick  isn’t  the  only  horse  in  the 
CD  stable.  With  Triton  expecting  Riddick 
to  run  wild,  they  forgot  about  McGowan. 
McGowan  was  the  game’s  leading  rusher 
with  173  yards. 

“If  they  key  on  me,  we  have  two  other 
people  to  get  the  job  done(McGowan  and 
Williams),”  he  said. 

“He  complements  the  offense,”  Coach 
Bob  MacDougall  said.  “He’s  not  the  entire 
offense,  just  a  part  of  it.” 

MacDougall  feels  Riddick  works  well 
with  the  backfield  formations  that  DuPage 
runs,  MacDougall  added. 

“He’s  getting  better  each  and  every 
game,  .  .  Barry’s  a  total  team  player  and 
that’s  what  I  like  about  him,”  he  said. 

Riddick  describes  himself  as  an  open 
runner,  with  a  style  that  tries  to  elude  run¬ 
ners,  not  run  them  over.  He  runs  a  swift  4.6 
in  the  40-yard  dash.  He  has  scored  13 
touchdowns,  carried  the  ball  163  times  this 
season,  and  has  an  average  of  6.14  yards 
per  carry. 

It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say 
Riddick  is  carrying  on  the  tradition  of  CD 
running  backs. 
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Key  mistakes  lead 


Coach  Bob  MacDougall  (on  left)  and  assistant  Mark  Deering  look  on 
with  worried  faces  as  their  team  slowly  falls  to  powerhouse  Triton. 
With  the  loss  the  Chaps  are  4-2  on  the  year  and  3-1  in  conference. 

Photo  by  Tom  Nelson 


The  Chap’s  Barry  Riddick  loses  a  fumble  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  game  against  I  riton  on  Saturday.  A  I  riton  defender  recovered  the 
loose  ball,  giving  Triton  their  first  chance  to  score.  The  Chaps  went  on 
to  lose  25-6.  Photo  by  Tom  Stargel 
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to  Chaparral  loss 


By  Tom  Nelson 

“Football  is  a  simple  game.  The  team 
that  makes  the  fewest  mistakes  will  win,” 
Coach  Bob  MacDougall  said. 

Triton  made  fewer  mistakes  and  beat 
DuPage  25-6  this  past  Saturday. 

Although  the  score  might  indicate  a 
blow-out,  it  wasn’t  until  late  in  the  third 
quarter  that  Triton  was  able  to  pull  away 
from  the  standstill  Chaparral  attack. 

At  the  start  it  looked  like  DuPage  might 
be  able  to  pull  off  the  upset  and  knock  off 
ninth  ranked  Triton,  when  McGowan 
broke  a  few  runs  for  24  and  37  yards  on  the 
first  series  of  plays  off  kick-off  and  set  up 
CD’s  first  touchdown.  The  Chaps  eventual¬ 
ly  scored  on  McGowan’s  run  up  the  middle 
for  two  yards  at  10:37  in  the  first  quarter. 
Trying  to  kick  into  a  fierce  northwest  wind 
that  hampered  both  teams  ’  passing  game, 
“super  toe”  Tom  Parsons  was  foiled  in  his 
extra-point  try. 

“Both  coaches  feared  the  wind,”  Mac¬ 
Dougall  noted. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  first  and  se¬ 
cond  quarters  the  teams  played  turnover 
football.  Neither  team  could  get  anything 
going  and  usually  ended  up  punting  the 
ball.  But  late  in  the  second  quarter 
DuPage  committed  one  of  its  mistakes. 

After  DuPage  was  forced  to  punt,  CD 
ran  two  plays  before  tailback  Barry  Rid¬ 
dick  rumbled  on  DuPage’s  5  yard  line.  The 
costly  fumble  set  up  the  first  Triton  score. 
Four  plays  later  Triton  quarterback  Dan¬ 
ny  Hurwitz  scored  from  the  five  to  make 
the  score  6-6.  The  important  extra  point 
was  blocked,  giving  DuPage  some  hope  go¬ 
ing  into  the  half. 

The  Chaps,  who  have  been  plagued  with 
quarterback  injury  problems,  were 
snakebit  again  when  starter  Bob  Williams 
was  racked  up  in  the  first  half  of  the  Triton 
game.  Replacing  Williams  was  Tim 
Cmkovich.  Crnkovich,  who  was  injured  in 
the  game  against  Thornton,  got  out  of  the 
hospital  the  Thursday  before  the  game. 
Williams  will  be  out  at  least  two  weeks. 

In  the  second  half  the  bottom  fell  out. 
Plagued  by  injuries,  penalties,  and 
fumbles,  the  Chaps  finally  lost  their  6-6  tie 
late  in  the  third  quarter. 

Starting  out  in  the  second  half,  the  Chaps 
engineered  a  good  drive  only  to  have  it 
halted  by  two  devastating  penalties.  When 
they  were  within  Triton’s  13,  a  penalty 
forced  DuPage  to  attempt  a  41-yard  field 
goal.  Again  going  into  the  wind.  Parsons 
went  wide  of  the  uprights. 

A  twenty-yard  reverse  by  Dan  Jenkins  of 
Triton  put  them  ahead  by  six  with  just  54 
seconds  left  in  the  quarter.  The  Triton  kick 
was  good  and  gave  them  a  13-6  lead. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  the  Triton  defense 
just  came  alive.  Holding  DuPage  to  zero 


yards  in  the  air  and  just  about  stopping  the 
running  game,  Triton  forced  DuPage  to 
give  up  the  ball  three  times  and  dashed 
any  hopes  of  a  DuPage  comeback. 

Triton  engineered  a  full  field  drive  in  the 
fourth  quarter  that  nailed  the  proverbial 
coffin  shut.  Carlton  Rice  went  in  from  the 
two-yard  line  to  give  Triton  a  19-6  lead. 

The  final  score  came  when  DuPage  turn¬ 
ed  over  the  ball  on  their  five-yard  line  after 
a  futile  attempt  at  a  first  down.  Hurwitz 
snapped  a  three-yard  pass  to  Jenkins  giv¬ 
ing  Triton  their  final  TD. 

“When  you  play  a  good  team  you  can’t 
afford  to  make  mistakes,”  MacDougall 
noted,  “and  we  made  a  ton  of  mistakes.” 

The  coach  listed  the  highlights  of  the 
team’s  mistake  list:  six  fumbles,  10 
penalties,  and  37  missed  tackles. 

“We  performed  at  C  level,”  MacDougall 
said. 

MacDougall  felt  the  game  boiled  down  to 
one  thing.  “Did  you  get  it  done  or  did  you 
not  get  it  done?  We  didn’t  get  it  done.” 

“I  really  believe  we’re  the  better  team 
and  I’m  hoping  we  get  the  opportunity  to 
prove  it.” 

MacDougall  is  pointing  to  the  new  state 
play-off  system  which  will  end  all 
arguments  as  to  who  is  number  one  in  the 
state.  The  top  four  teams  in  the  conference 
will  be  entered  in  the  play-off’s. 

Next  week  the  Chaps  will  take  on  the  Il¬ 
linois  Valley  Apaches.  Last  season  IVCC 
gave  DuPage  its  only  regular  season  loss. 
Fielding  what  some  feel  is  a  better  team 
than  last  year’s,  IVCC  is  coming  into  the 
DuPage  contest  with  an  umblemished 
record.  IVCC  is  averaging  a  whopping  43 
yards  per  game  while  holding  their  op¬ 
ponents  to  just  4.5  points  per  game. 

“If  we  go  out  and  play  solid  football, 
we’ll  do  all  right,”  MacDougall  said. 

The  game  will  begin  at  1:30  p.m.  at 
DuPage’s  field  which  is  west  of  M  Bldg. 
Admission  for  the  game  is  free  to  CD 
students  and  faculty  with  ID’s. 

With  the  loss,  the  Chaps  drop  to  4-2  on  the 
season  and  4-1  in  conference  action. 

Riddick  kept  up  his  running  ways  with 
another  100  yd.  plus  day.  His  115  yards 
gave  him  1,002  yards  on  the  year. 
McGowan  was  top  rusher  for  both  teams 
with  173  yards.  The  passing  was  bad  due  to 
the  wind.  Crnkovich  completed  one  for 
nine  while  Triton's  quarterback  was  four 
for  eight. 

The  last  conference  game  of  the  year 
will  be  against  Joliet  at  Joliet  the  week 
after  the  IVCC  game.  After  one  last  exhibi¬ 
tion  game  against  Grand  Rapids,  the 
Chaps  will  probably  go  into  the  state 
finals,  the  winner  of  the  state  finals  will 
meet  the  Minnesota  state  champ  in  the 
Midwest  Bowl. 


Third  at  Joliet  meet 
is  ticket  to  state  meet 


By  Tom  Nelson 

The  Chaparral  golf  squad  will  go  to  the 
state  meet  this  year. 

Last  Monday  the  fate  of  the  golfers  was 
decided  on  the  links  at  Wedge  wood.  Par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  prestigious  Joliet  sec¬ 
tional,  the  Chaps  garnered  third  place, 
thus  assuring  the  team  of  a  trip  to  Decatur 
for  the  state  meet. 

With  the  top  five  teams  in  the  sectional 
going  downstate,  the  Chaps  took  third  with 
a  317  team  total,  champion  Lake  County 
finished  with  a  313  and  second  place  Joliet 
had  316  for  the  afternoon. 

The  medallist  for  the  sectional  was  Ed 
Slattery  of  Lake  County  with  a  73.  The  top 
golfer  for  the  swinging  Chaps  was  Ed  Pro¬ 
vow  who  finished  fifth  with  a  77.  Dave  Glod 
tied  for  seventh  place  honors  when  he 
came  in  with  a  78.  Scott  Miller  made  the 
top  ten  by  finishing  tied  for  ninth  with  a  79. 

Besides  the  top  five  teams,  the  top  19 
finishers  also  go  to  the  “Masters”  of  Il¬ 
linois  junior  college  golf. 

“DuPage  has  beaten  both  Joliet  and 
Lake  County,  Joliet  has  beaten  both 
DuPage  and  Lake  County,  and  Joliet  has 
beaten  DuPage  and  Joliet,”  Coach  A1 


Kaltofen  noted.  “It  should  be  a  real  dog 
fight  at  the  state  meet.” 

In  a  warm-up  for  the  sectionals,  the  CD 
golfers  hosted  their  DuPage  classic  on  Oct. 
10  and  came  away  with  top  honors.  Winn¬ 
ing  with  an  easy  325,  the  closest  teams 
behind  CD  were  Harper  and  Illinois  Valley 
with  lowly  336’s.  Conference  rival  Triton 
finished  fourth  with  a  337  and  McHenry 
punched  out  with  a  340. 

Mastering  the  sand  trap-studded  land¬ 
scape  of  Glen  Ellyn’s  Village  Links,  CD’s 
Miller  came  in  with  top  honors  at  the  meet 
with  a  75.  Scored  for  the  other  Chap  golfers 
were  Paul  Giersz  with  81,  Ed  Provow  82, 
Dave  Glod  85,  and  Mark  Patricoski  also 
with  85. 

On  Oct.  7  DuPage  won  the  Illinois  Valley 
tournament  with  a  team  total  of  305.  Triton 
beat  out  Joliet  for  second  with  a  311  and 
knocked  Joliet  out  of  their  first  place  tie 
with  DuPage  for  the  conference  lead. 
Joliet  finished  the  day  with  a  314. 

This  weekend  will  mark  the  end  of  the 
Chaparral  season.  In  Decatur  the  squad 
will  play  in  the  Regional  IV  tournament  at 
Hickory  Point.  On  both  days  the  meets  will 
begin  at  9  a.m. 


WDCB  wants  full-time 


This  is  a  candid  shot  of  Muddy 
Waters  taken  when  he  appeared 
here  last  Friday  night.  An  interview 
with  him  is  on  Page  3  and  a  review 
of  his  performance  is  on  Page  4. 

Photo  by  Vance  Erwin 


By  Michal  Laidlaw 

Students  enrolled  in  biology,  ecology, 
and  botany  courses  may  find  that  most  of 
their  classwork  takes  place  outdoors 
gathering  seeds,  planting,  weeding,  and 
setting  a  fire. 

Just  east  of  A  Bldg,  slightly  more  than 
an  acre  of  land  has  been  restored  to  its 

Police  seek 

M  Bldg. 

'grabber’ 

The  Office  of  Public  Safety  is  in¬ 
vestigating  a  report  by  a  woman  who  said 
she  was  grabbed  Monday  night  as  she  left 
a  class  in  M  Bldg,  and  was  on  her  way  to 
the  parking  lot. 

The  woman,  a  photography  student,  told 
police  that  as  she  left  the  southwest  en¬ 
trance  of  M  Bldg,  three  men  approached 
her,  one  putting  his  arm  around  her. 

She  then  said,  “Put  your  arm  off  me.” 

When  the  men  persisted  she  said  she 
would  have  her  husband  “kick”  them 
“across  the  pavement.” 

She  then  walked  faster,  the  men  talking 
among  themselves  in  sexually  abusive 
terms. 

The  men  stopped  when  two  of  the 
woman’s  classmates  appeared. 

Tom  Usry,  chief  of  public  safety,  said 
that  the  men  might  not  have  been  students 
here  at  CD.  He  said  that  in  another  recent 
incident  a  fire  alarm  was  set  off  in  M  Bldg, 
by  high  school  students  throwing  a  ball  in 
the  hallways. 


By  James  Krueger 

Representatives  of  WDCB  asked  for  full¬ 
time  broadcasting  status  (from  6  a.m.  to  12 
midnight)  at  a  Board  of  Trustees 
workshop  Wednesday  night. 

Sid  Fryer,  associate  director  of  LRC  pro¬ 
duction,  said  that  full-time  status  was 
needed  to  gain  more  “consistency”  in  pro¬ 
gramming. 

Fryer  added  that  with  more  “consisten¬ 
cy”  the  station  would  be  more  attractive  to 
listeners. 

Fryer  also  said,  “We  feel  we  can  operate 
WDCB  on  a  full-time  basis  with  little  or  no 
cost  to  the  college.” 

Cost  was  a  primary  concern  of  one 
Board  member.  Anthony  Berardi  said  that 
WDCB  was  started  in  1976  with  the 
understanding  that  it  would  be  a  “break 
even”  proposition. 

He  added  that  “the  projection  that  was 
supposed  to  generate  X  amount  of  dollars 
just  never  appeared.” 

Commenting  on  the  projected  $54,000 
deficit  for  the  1980  WDCB  budget,  Berardi 
said  that  “we  have  gotten  into  an  area  that 
is  costing  us  a  lot  of  money.” 

“Maybe  we  should  admit  the  fact  that 
perhaps  we  shouldn’t  be  in  this  area.” 

President  Harold  McAninch  said,  “The 
cost  is  reasonably  projected.  The  station 
should  go  full-time.” 


natural  prairie  state.  Spearheaded  in  1975 
by  biology  instructor,  Russell  Kirt,  the 
prairie  restoration  project  involves  about 
150  students  who  spend  more  than  1,500 
hours  a  year  working  to  establish  the 
prairie,  only  to  burn  it  down  again  each 
November. 

The  burning  is  actually  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole  restoration  process.  Although 
prairie  land  once  covered  much  of  the 
midwest  and  western  part  of  North 
America,  it  is  fast  disappearing.  Few 
natural  prairies  remain,  and  small  pro¬ 
jects  such  as  CD’s  rely  on  the  burning  pro¬ 
cess  to  aid  the  prairie  evolution. 

By  burning  the  vegetation,  tree  and 
shrub  invasion  can  be  controlled,  and  old 
litter  is  removed  which  might  otherwise 
retard  young  growth.  Burning  also  helps 
control  weeds,  returns  nutrients  to  the  soil, 
and  hastens  bacterial  action  which 
releases  nitrates  earlier. 

Although  burning  the  prairie  is 
beneficial  to  its  continued  growth,  the  hard 
work  of  the  students  can  be  quickly  under¬ 
mined  by  vandalism.  Children  have  been 
found  digging  in  the  prairie,  and  unsuspec¬ 
ting  nature  lovers  have  occasionally 
trampled  on  delicate  plants  and  grasses. 

Perhaps  the  most  annoying  threat  to  the 
project  is  the  casual  passerby  who  is  temp¬ 
ted  to  pick  some  of  the  80  species  of  prairie 
flowers  that  bloom  from  May  to 
November. 

Fortunately,  the  amount  of  vandalism  to 
the  prairie  has  decreased  sharply  this 
year.  Thanks  for  this  goes  to  the  Campus 
police  who  have  cooperated  greatly  in 
stepping  up  their  vigilence,  including 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  area  at  night. 

Please  turn  to  Page  2 


WDCB  representatives  also  told  the 
Board  that  it  would  cost  $30,000  just  to 
search  for  a  full-time  broadcasting  fre¬ 
quency. 

Fryer  explained  that  $20,000  would  go  for 
engineering  consultant  fees  and  another 
$10,000  for  staff  fees. 

He  added  that  if  the  Board  did  not  take 
action  this  year  to  secure  a  full-time 
broadcasting  frequency  that  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  finding  such  a  frequency  would  be 
non-existent  in  future  years. 

Fryer  said  that  another  option  available 
would  be  to  move  the  Elgin  school  systems 
radio  station  to  another  part-time  frequen¬ 
cy  and  to  make  the  present  WDCB  fre¬ 
quency  full-time. 

WDCB  is  presently  on  a  shared  time 
basis  with  the  Elgin  school  systems  radio 
station. 

Board  chairman  James  Blaha,  summed 
up  the  three  options  available  to  the 
Board:  continue  the  station  as  is,  drop  it 
entirely,  or  give  it  full-time  status. 

Blaha  said  “many  stations  are  already 
providing  service  in  the  DuPage  County 
area.” 

In  response  to  a  claim  by  Fryer  that  part 
of  the  full-time  operating  costs  would  be 
paid  by  federal  grants,  Blaha  said  that  in 
the  past  “grants  never  came  into  being.” 
He  added  that  he  was  inclined  to  support 
the  present  arrangement. 

Board  members  James  Schindler  and 
Diane  Landry  said  that  they  would  like  to 
see  more  investigation  into  the  acquiring 
of  a  frequency.  Both  supported  the  awar¬ 
ding  of  money  for  such  a  search. 

Board  member  Francis  Cole  said,  “I 
would  very  much  like  to  see  the  station  go 
to  a  full-time  operation.  I  for  one  will  en¬ 


dorse  it.” 

All  of  the  Board  members  favored  giving 
WDCB  full-time  status,  except  for  Berardi 
and  Blaha,  who  favored  the  present  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  Miller  who  abstained. 

McAninch  said  that  at  the  Board 
meeting  on  Nov.  6,  he  will  recommend  the 
allotment  of  money  to  search  for  a  full¬ 
time  frequency. 

Fryer  said  that  all  he  was  really  asking 
the  Board  to  do  was  give  WDCB  some 
“direction.” 

In  other  business  the  Board  approved 
$59,742  to  Norris  Electric  Supply  for  the 
purchase  of  parking  lot  fixtures  and  poles 
for  the  new  handicapped  parking  lot,  and 
$98,533.86  to  Electrical  Systems,  Inc.  for 
the  installation. 
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Prices  to  be  reviewed 
on  in-house  publications 


By  James  Krueger 

A  review  of  pricing  policies  of  in-house 
publications  will  begin  this  week,  said 
Bruce  Crouch,  supervisor  of  staff  services. 

The  action  results  from  the  publication, 
A  Guide  to  Rocks  and  Minerals  of  Illinois, 
presently  sold  for  $1.50  in  the  Bookstore. 
The  book  is  used  in  geology  classes  of  in¬ 
structor  Edward  Kveton. 

The  booklet,  which  is  40  pages,  is  produc¬ 
ed  two  or  three  times  a  year  in  batches  of 
70  to  75  by  staff  services.  Crouch  said  a 
mistake  has  been  made  in  the  pricing  of 
the  book. 

Crouch  said  the  past  policy  concerning 
in-house  publications  was  that  after  the  job 
was  completed,  staff  services  would  send  a 
memo  to  the  bookstore,  and  the  bookstore 
would  then  price  the  book  as  the  cost  from 
staff  services  plus  15  percent  gross  profit. 

Crouch  said  in  this  case  the  estimated 
staff  service  cost  would  be  a  maximum  of 
75  cents.  This  would  be  the  price  quoted  to 
the  Bookstore. 

The  Bookstore,  working  backwards 
from  the  present  price,  say  that  staff  ser¬ 
vices  quoted  them  a  cost  of  $1.28. 

Neither  staff  services  nor  the  Bookstore 
have  any  records  of  the  exact  cost. 

“I  just  can’t  figure  it  out,”  Crouch  said. 
“I  can’t  find  anything  in  bookkeeping.” 


Crouch  added  that  deals  between  Staff 
Services  and  the  Bookstore  have  in  the 
past  been  “pretty  loose,”  He  also  said  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  new  people  in  both  Staff 
Services  and  the  Bookstore. 

In  a  private  meeting  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  between  Ken  Kolbet,  vice  president  of 
administrative  affairs.  Crouch,  and 
bookstore  manager,  John  Van  Laere, 
Crouch  said  that  Kolbet  did  not  think  that 
the  price  was  out  of  line,  and  that  Crouch 
may  not  have  considered  all  costs. 

Nevertheless,  Crouch  said  that  a 
meeting  will  be  set  up  with  Comptroller 
Howard  Owens  in  the  coming  week  to  set 
in-house  publication  procedure,  and  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  possibility  that  the  book  has 
been  mispriced. 

“If  there  are  adjustments  to  be  made, 
they  will  be  made,”  said  Crouch. 

He  added  that  in  the  meantime  the  book 
will  remain  at  its  present  price. 

The  instructor,  Edward  Kveton,  said 
that  if  the  book  remained  at  its  present 
price  he  would  consider  dropping  the  book 
from  his  required  book  list  for  next 
quarter. 

“I  think  it’s  rediculous,”  he  said.  “I 
don’t  want  to  get  the  students  ripped  off  for 
a  $1.50.” 


Our  hideaway  prairie 
doubles  as  outdoor  lab 


Rowdy  students  are  still  a  problem  in  A  Bldg. 


By  Sheila  McCann 

Roy  Grundy,  a  business  instructor, 
doesn’t  think  a  teacher  should  have  to 
clear  the  halls  of  rowdy  students  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  teaching  his  classes. 

Grundy  said  a  teacher  should  not  have  to 
put  up  with  having  his  class  disrupted  by 
the  loud  talking  and  banging  that  goes  on 
outside  his  classroom. 

The  problem  with  noisy  and  sometimes 
boisterous  behavior  in  the  corridors  and 
entranceways  has  surfaced  again  at  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage.  With  increased  enroll¬ 
ment  faced  by  the  college  this  fall,  there  is 
less  room  for  students  to  gather  and 
socialize.  This  results  in  congregating 
around  the  stairs  and  entranceways  of  the 
building. 

One  particularly  popular  location  is  the 
second  entrance  of  A  Bldg,  on  the  second 


floor.  Grundy  uses  one  of  the  classrooms 
near  this  entranceway,  and  he  said 
something  has  to  be  done  about  the  disrup¬ 
tions  to  his  class  caused  by  the  loud 
behavior  in  the  hallway. 

“There  should  be  a  place  where  students 
can  meet  and  there  should  be  some  con¬ 
sideration  for  teachers  trying  to  do  their 
jobs,”  said  Grundy.  He  said  the  problem  is 
one  that  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  few 
years,  and  one  that  has  to  be  solved  by  the 
administration. 

Ron  Fordonski,  dean  of  business  and  ser¬ 
vices,  agreed  that  the  problem  is  one  of 
space,  but  feels  the  disturbances  are 
quieting  down.  When  he  receives  a  com¬ 
plaint  from  an  instructor,  he  contacts  the 
public  safety  department  and  relies  on 
them  to  handle  the  problem,  he  said. 

Dick  Wood,  executive  dean  of  instruc¬ 


tion,  said  the  problem  was  a  lack  of 
available  space  for  students  to  socialize. 
According  to  Wood,  there  is  not  any 
available  space  that  could  be  converted  to 
a  meeting  place  for  students.  The  time  of 
day  when  this  problem  is  most  acute  is 
also  the  time  of  day  when  classrooms  are 
being  used  at  their  maximum. 

“We  have  a  tight  situation  here  physical¬ 
ly  and  so  we  have  to  learn  to  live 
together,”  said  Wood.  This  calls  for 
mutual  respect  on  the  part  of  students  and 
teachers. 

“I  don’t  think  it  is  as  bad  as  last  year,” 
said  Wood.  “Instructors  have  to  recognize 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  certain  amount 
of  noise.” 

Wood  doesn’t  see  the  students  as  being 
malicious,  just  needing  a  place  to 
socialize. 


Several  thousand  dollars  damage  was 
done  to  the  walls  in  A  Bldg,  last  year,  said 
Tom  Usry,  chief  of  public  safety.  In 
response  to  this  damage,  signs  were 
posted  stating  that  loitering  on  the 
stairwells  was  prohibited. 

“This  year  is  not  as  bad  as  last  year,” 
said  Usry. 

He  added  that  when  a  complaint  is 
made,  an  officer  is  sent  to  the  area,  and 
usually  the  presence  of  the  officer  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  disperse  the  grouo  of  students. 

While  everyone  seemed  to  be  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  cause  of  the  problem,  no  one 
wanted  to  predict  what  conditions  would 
be  like  when  the  weather  forces  many  of 
the  students  who  now  socialize  outdoors 
back  inside  the  building. 
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Governor  may  shovel 
at  SRC  groundbreaking 


Groundbreaking  for  the  New  Student 
Resources  Center  (SRC)  has  been  official¬ 
ly  scheduled  for  10:45  a.m.  Friday,  Nov. 
14. 

Gov.  James  Thompson  has  been  invited 
to  turn  over  the  first  shovelful  of  soil. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the  brief 
ceremony  and  a  reception  which  will 
follow.  Both  will  be  held  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  site. 

Planning  for  this  $16.9  million  building 
accelerated  after  Gov.  Thompson  signed  a 
bill  a  year  ago  which  included  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $11,190,400  for  what  was 
then  termed  a  Learning  Resources  Center 
( LRC )  for  College  of  DuPage. 

A  federal  grant  of  $1  million  is  available 
for  the  project  with  the  college  providing 
the  balance  of  the  funding.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  project,  including  planning,  land, 
site  development  and  construction,  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $19  million.  — 

Officials  at  the  college  have  been  trying 
since  the  early  1970s  to  get  state  funding 
for  this  building.  At  the  time  Thompson  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  sign  the  bill  giving  the 
college  its  necessary  funding,  Speaker  of 
the  House  William  Redmond  (D.- 
Bensenville)  said  of  College  of  DuPage 
President  Harold  McAninch,  “Your  presi¬ 


dent  deserves  most  of  the  credit.  He 
wouldn’t  take  no  for  an  answer  .  .  .  every 
time  he  got  knocked  down  he  got  up 
again.” 

Thompson  also  lauded  the  president  of 
the  college  for  his  “persuasive”  lobbying, 
and  noted  that  extensive  lobbying  was 
done  by  other  college  administrators, 
faculty  members  and  area  legislators. 

With  the  tightening  of  state  funding  for 
college  construction  purposes,  the  original 
concept  of  a  singular-use  building  for  a 
Learning  Resources  Center  had  to  be 
changed.  Instead,  the  new  building,  which 
is  now  referred  to  as  a  Student  Resources 
Center,  will  be  multi-purpose  and  contain, 
in  addition  to  a  Learning  Resources 
Center,  a  student  center,  general  ad¬ 
ministration  offices.  Student  Affairs,  the 
business  office  and  computer  services. 

The  building  will  have  a  total  assignable 
space  of  152,700  feet  out  of  a  gross  total  of 
212,000  feet.  Of  the  assigned  total,  75,750 
feet  have  been  allocated  to  the  Learning 
Resources  Center,  39,750  to  the  student 
center,  14,850  to  Student  Affairs,  10,700  to 
general  administration,  6,850  to  computer 
services,  and  4,800  to  the  business  office. 


Our  hideaway  prairie 
doubles  as  outdoor  lab 


THE  WORLD’S  FIRST 
FUTURISTIC  VISUAL  THEATRE 

WORLD  PREMIERE 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Russell  Kirt  and  his  students  have  taken 
care  to  plant  species  indigenous  to  this  im¬ 
mediate  locale.  Their  efforts  have  been 
rewarded  with  a  wide  diversity  of  growth, 
including  the  successful  inclusion  of  such 
rare  species  as  prairie  gentien,  cream  wild 
indigo,  and  prairie  panic  grass. 

Also  to  be  found  are  more  common 
species  such  as  rattlesnake  master, 
prairie  dock,  mountain  mint,  and 
thimbleweed.  A  walk  around  the  prairie  in 
October  shows  some  varieties  of  aster  in 
bloom,  although  most  of  the  flowering 
species  peak  in  late  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer. 

3  one-act  plays 
open  Oct.  28 

Three  one-act  plays  will  be  presented 
Tuesday  through  Thursday,  Oct.  28,  29  and 
30,  at  7:15  p.m.  in  the  Studio  Theatre  in  M 
Bldg.  Admission  is  free. 

“Riders  to  the  Sea”  by  John  Synge  por¬ 
trays  a  family’s  struggle  to  survive  in  the 
harsh  environment  of  an  island  off  the 
Irish  coast,  and  a  woman’s  courage  when 
her  husband  and  sons  are  drowned  at  sea. 

The  cast  includes  Mary  Koch,  Barbara 
Prescott  and  Kathy  Kreimeier,  all  of 
Naperville:  Chriss  Neesley,  Plainfield: 
Walter  Olhava,  Hinsdale;  Bryan 
DeYoung,  Clarendon  Hills;  Jeff  Johurm, 
Wheaton;  and  Beth  Keske,  Elmhurst.  An¬ 
thony  Cesaretti  of  Villa  Park  is  directing 
the  play. 

Woody  Allen’s  “Lovborg’s  Women” 
satirizes  the  playwright  Henrich  Ibsen  by 
presenting  scenes  from  the  plays  of  Jorgen 
Lovborg  which  include  “Mellow  Pears” 
and  “I  prefer  to  Yodel.”  Frank 
Tourangeau  will  direct. 

Members  of  the  cast  are  Jeffrey  Fon¬ 
tana,  Warrenville;  Cathy  Johnson,  Lom¬ 
bard;  Jeffrey  Mangrum,  Wood  Dale; 
Sharman  Thuren,  Roselle;  and  Mimi 
Munch,  Brent  Christensen  and  Carrie 
Murphy,  Bensenville. 

Adapted  for  the  stage  by  Louis  Parker 
from  W.  W.  Jacobs’  short  story,  “The 
Monkey’s  Paw”  has  been  a  popular 
thriller  since  its  first  performance  in  1903. 
The  sinister  curse  of  the  monkey’s  paw, 
replete  with  howling  winds  and  a  growing 
sense  of  horror,  is  especially  fitting  for  the 
Halloween  season. 

The  cast  includes  Janet  Perry,  Glen 
Ellyn;  Jeff  Fontana,  Warrenville;  Mark 
Fay,  Naperville;  and  Michael  Lojkovic 
and  Frank  Krulac,  Wheaton.  Craig  Gustaf¬ 
son  of  Glendale  Heights  is  directing. 


If  the  prairie  restoration  project  is  not 
unique  in  that  several  midwestern  cam¬ 
puses  and  groups  have  projects  of  their 
own,  there  are  nevertheless  unusual 
aspects  about  Kirt’s  program. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  about 
CD’s  project  is  the  amount  of  student  in¬ 
volvement.  Kirt  attributes  much  of  the 
success  of  the  restoration  to  the  students, 
who  spend  long  hours  hand-weeding  and 
collecting  seeds. 

In  doing  so,  the  students  receive  in¬ 
valuable  lessons  in  plant  identification  and 
taxonomy.  The  efforts  of  the  students 
benefit  the  College,  in  that  maintenance 
costs  are  kept  at  a  minimum. 

Another  unusual  aspect  of  CD’s  project 
is  that  it  has  earned  the  reputation  as  an 
excellent  seed  source  for  other  projects. 

Seeds  from  the  CD  prairie  have  been 
given  to  Illinois  State  University,  Central 
Michigan  University,  the  Fermi  Ac¬ 
celerator  Lab,  the  Illinois  Audubon  Socie¬ 
ty,  and  the  DuPage  Forest  Preserve. 

In  fact,  several  residents  in  nearby 
areas  have  begun  successful  cultivation  of 
prairie  species  in  their  backyard  gardens. 
Russell  Kirt  has  many  varieties  growing  in 
his  garden,  and  you  guessed  it,  every 
November,  he  sets  fire  to  his  own  back 
yard. 


Laserworld  is  more  than  a  movie,  more  than  a 
concert,  more  than  any  laser  show. 

Inside  a  specially  designed  theatre  complex, 
you,  the  passenger,  will  be  taken  upon  an 
imaginary  deep  space  voyage  created  by  some 
of  the  top  visual  effects  experts  in  America. 

Laserworld  was  created  in  the  spirit  of  “Star 
Wars’’  and  Walt  Disney’s  “Fantasia’’  and 
“Mission  to  Mars”  The  voyage  features 
realistically  created  countdown  and  blastoff 
sequences,  spectacular  laser  illusions,  original 
sound  effects  and  music  faithfully  reproduced 
on  a  specially  designed  BOSE  SurroundSound 
Speaker  System.  Musical  selections  include 
Mussorgsky’s  “Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,” 
“Battle  in  the  Snow"  from  “Star  Wars,"  and 
Pink  Floyd’s  “Blue  Sky." 

Every  performance  is  created  and  improvised  live. 
No  two  performances  will  ever  be  the  same. 


Parking  lots 
ready  by  Nov.  1 

Despite  the  unexpected  discovery  of  a 
90,000  square  foot  area  of  soft  dirt  in  the 
south  A  Bldg,  parking  lots,  all  parking  lot 
construction  will  be  finished  Nov.  1,  Don 
Carlson,  director  of  campus  services,  said 
Monday. 

At  an  Oct.  8  Board  meeting,  $42,000  was 
approved  for  the  additional  construction 
costs. 

“We  tested  the  area  but  didn’t  know 
what  the  soil  would  bear.  The  area  under 
the  lot  did  not  compact  properly,”  said 
Carlson. 

“The  whole  area  is  usable  now,”  he  add¬ 
ed.  “We  dug  out  the  soft  dirt,  packed  the 
gaps  with  extra  stone  and  clay,  then 
covered  the  base  with  typar,  gravel,  and 
blacktop.” 

The  south  lot  will  hold  1,000  cars  and  was 
originally  budgeted  at  $370,000. 

The  handicapped  parking  lot  north  of  A 
Bldg,  is  completed  except  for  lighting  fix¬ 
tures,  which  will  be  installed  after  Nov.  1, 
said  Carlson. 

The  old  handicapped  lot  is  open  to  all 
students. 


Laserworld  flight  schedules: 
Friday:  8:00,  9:30  &  11:00 
Saturday:  1:30,  8:00,  9:30  &  11:00 
Sunday:  1:30,  7:30  &  9:00 
Tuesday  thru  Thursday:  8:00  &  9:30 


449-661 1  Hillside  Shopping  Center 

Laserworld  is  convenient^  located  within  an  hour’s 
drive  from  anywhere  in  the  Chieagolanri  area,  lake  the 
Eisenhower  Expressway,  exit  at  Mannheim  Road  South,  turn  right 
and  follow  the  signs  %  mile  to  Laserworld. 


VISUAL 
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How  Muddy  Waters 

says  he  got  his  name 


By  Glenna  Kincheloe 

Muddy  Waters  is  a  classic  descendant  of 
the  blues  singers  from  the  Mississippi 
delta  cotton  farming  region  in  which  he 
was  raised. 

His  grandmother  raised  him  on  the 
Stovall  plantation  after  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

And  that’s  how  he  got  the  famous  name, 
he  said  in  an  interview  here  Friday  night 
during  his  concert. 

“She  used  to  say  I’d  sneak  out  and  play 
in  the  mud  when  I  was  little  so  she  called 
me  ‘Muddy.’  The  kids  added  ‘Waters’,  a  sl¬ 
ing  name  that  just  stuck!”  His  real  name 
is  McKinley  Morganfield. 

As  a  “harp  blower”  (harmonica  player), 
Muddy  worked  for  50  cents  a  night  (fish 
sandwich  and  a  half  pint  of  moonshine  in¬ 
cluded.) 

“One  day  I  heard  Eddie  ‘Son’  House 
playin’  guitar  and  my  mind  went  straight 
to  it.  By  the  time  I  was  17,  I  had  learned 
how  to  slide  .  .  .  ‘bottle  slide’  songs.  I  put 
the  harp  away  and  ain’t  touched  it  since.  I 
practiced  guitar  every  chance  I  got.  Now  I 
don’t  even  look  at  the  guitar  when  I’m  off 
stage.” 

“The  biggest  influence  in  my  career  was 
when  I  came  out  with  ‘Feel  Like  Goin’ 
Home’  and  ‘Can’t  be  Satisfied.’  They  were 
big  hits  forme.” 

“The  happiest  moments  in  my  career  is 
hard  to  explain.  I  had  so  many  happy 
moments  ...  I  may  talk  for  two  hours.  The 
first  thousand  dollars  was  a  happy  trip. 
The  first  hit  record  .  .  .  and  the  second 
thousand  was  more  happy!  I’m  having  a 
good  time  ...  a  happy  family,  grandkids,  a 
young  wife  and  hey  .  .  .  what  else  could  a 
man  want?” 

“Where  do  I  get  my  song  ideas  from?  No 
how!  .  .  .  (what?)  I  know  how  to  do  it 
now!” 

Until  the  late  1950’s  blues  was  con¬ 
sidered  “racial  music”  or  “slave- 
originated.”  Today  however.  Waters’ 
following  majority  is  young  whites. 

When  asked  about  his  feeling  of  the 
number  of  bands  that  mimicked  his  music 
in  order  to  rise  to  stardom  such  as  the  Roll¬ 
ing  Stones  and  the  Allman  Brothers  Band, 
Muddy  replied:  “All  rock’n’roll  music  is 
good!  You  white  kids  would  be  askin’, 
‘What  the  hell  is  a  Muddy  Waters?’  if  it 
wasn’t  for  the  English  rock  bands  that 
brought  my  music  to  you.  I  wouldn’t  be  as 


Politics 
in  low  profile 


By  Beth  Archbold 

With  elections  nearing,  you  would  think 
that  political  clubs  at  CD  would  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  participation. 

Such  is  not  the  case.  The  only  known  ac¬ 
tive  club  is  the  College  Republicans. 

The  club  has  been  active  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fall  quarter  and  the  member¬ 
ship  is  increasing.  Their  adviser  is  Frank 
Bellinger  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
county  board. 

Their  main  objective  is  to  push  the  can¬ 
didates  Reagan  and  Bush,  by  distributing 
pamphlets,  buttons  and  setting  up 
Republican  display  cases. 

The  College  Republicans  back  Reagan’s 
anti-ERA/anti-abortion  platform  totally. 
Joe  Szwedo,  unofficial  president  of  the 
club,  is  one  of  those  backers. 

He  voiced  the  club’s  beliefs  in  the  Kemp- 
Roth  30  tax  cut,  the  use  of  nuclear  power  as 
an  energy  alternative,  and  a  stronger 
defense. 

“Carter  and  Anderson  think  of  Reagan 
as  a  war-monger  because  he  wants  to  bet¬ 
ter  our  defense,”  Szwedo  said.  “If  we  were 
stronger  defensively  the  Russians 
wouldn’t  have  attacked  Afghanistan  and 
Iran  wouldn’t  have  taken  our  people  as 
hostages.” 

T-SHIRTS  AVAILABLE 

Present  members  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Chapter  of  Phi  Theta  Kappa  can  order  T- 
shirts  with  the  emblem  at  $4.  If  interested, 
you  may  leave  the  order  at  the  office  of  the 
sponsor,  Elinor  McCarthy,  A3021C.  Money 
must  accompany  the  order. 


strong  as  I  am  today!” 

“Today  I  don’t  even  listen  to  my  own 
music.  I  like  country-western,  Roy  Clark 
and  bluegrass.  I  watch  ‘Hee  Haw.’  I  like  to 
cook,  eat  and  drink  champagne.  When  my 
wife  plays  the  radio,  sometimes  I  gotta  run 
into  the  bedroom  and  shut  the  door.  I  don’t 
play  many  records  —  I  wouldn’t  even  know 
where  to  buy  one.” 

Muddy’s  suggestions  to  bands  just  star¬ 
ting  out: 

“If  they  have  as  hard  a  time  as  I  had 
making  it,  they  should  just  turn  back 
around  and  go  the  other  way!  If  you’re 
gonna  do  it,  you  gotta  put  some  time  into  it. 
You  gotta  takes  some  bitters  with  the 
sweets  and  somedays  it  ain’t  gonna  be 
sweet,  you  know!  Seriously  though  .  .  . 
keep  going!  Don’t  let  it  turn  ya  around. 
Keep  your  guitar  handy !  ” 

“I  just  wanna  keep  making  people  hap¬ 
py.  As  long  as  I’m  able  and  don’t  be  sick  . . 
.  that’s  what  I  wanna  do.  I  don’t  regret 
what  I  did.  I  enjoyed  every  bit  of  it!  Even 
the  hungry  times!  ’Cause  it  makes  you  en¬ 
joy  every  dollar!” 

“I  get  tired  of  playin’  but  I  go  home  an’ 
rest  and  then  go  back  to  do  it  again.  I  don’t 
wanna  eyer  retire.  I’m  gonna  retire  and 
leave  all  my  peoples  out  there?  I  can’t  do 
that!  I  got  thousands  of  people  that  wanna 
see  my  face.  Even  if  I  didn’t  play  guitar, 
they  still  wanna  see  my  face,  see  me,  Mud¬ 
dy  Waters!” 


Jim  Houston,  above,  has  resign¬ 
ed  his  post  as  associate  director  of 
Student  Activities  at  the  college. 
Houston  first  came  to  work  at  CD  in 
the  spring  of  1977.  He  has  taken  a 
job  as  director  of  college 
marketing  with  Multi-Marketing  in 
Chicago. 


SZUBERLA  TO  SPEAK 
The  Women’s  Resource  Center,  A3014, 
will  hear  Conrad  Szuberla,  political 
science  instructor  here,  discuss  “Cultural 
Basis  of  Discrimination  Against  Women: 
Consequences  and  Cures”  on  Monday,  Oct. 
27  at  12:30  p.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  in  the 
Women’s  Center.  The  free  meeting  is  open 
to  all.  Brown  bag  lunches  are  also 
welcome! 


RESUME 

SERVICE 

by  professional  writer 
964-7408 
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utter  Snapper  Specia 

Buy  any  photographic  lens  filter 
at  regular  price,  second  filter 

1*  for  same  price  filter  (with  this  ad). 

10%  discount  on  ail  film,  darkroom 
upplies,  tripods,  gadget  bags  and  camera 
accessories,  when  you  present  your 

3D  Student  ID  (sale  items  excluded) 

DUPAGE  PHOTO  CENTER 

12  N.  HALE  STREET  WHEATON,  ILL 
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NATIONAL 
COLLEGE  OF 

CAREERS  CONFERENCE 


Wednesday,  October  29 
National  College  of  Education 
2S361  Glen  Park  Road 
Lombard,  Illinois  60148 
12:30-9  p.m. 


Get  flu  vaccine 
at  health  center 

Flu  vaccine  will  be  made  available  this 
year  to  students  through  the  CD  health  of¬ 
fice. 

A  single  injection  will  provide  vaccine  to 
cover  three  strains  of  viruses  —  A/Brazil, 
A/Bankok  and  B/Singapore.  There  is  a 
nominal  fee. 

Persons  with  a  history  of  allergies  to 
eggs,  chicken,  chicken  feathers  or  dander 
should  see  their  doctor  before  receiving  a 
flu  shot.  Those  with  a  respiratory  disease  - 
or  other  active  infection  should  wait  until 
the  conditions  clear  up  before  getting  the 
injection. 

For  more  information,  stop  at  the  Health 
Center  in  A3H. 


How  do  you  choose  your  first  career?  How  do  you 
assess  your  skills  and  the  job  options  available?  Find 
out  at  this  free  careers  conference.  National  College  of 
Education  faculty  members  will  lead  group  sessions  ex¬ 
amining  careers  in  education  and  human  services,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  other  topics.  Come  for  all  or  part  of 
the  day!  For  more  information,  call  Gail  Straus  at 
National  College  of  Education,  256-5150. 
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CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  LECTURE 

“THE  ROYAL  LAW” 

by  John  D.  Timpson,  C.  S  B 

Member  of  the  Christian  Science  Board  of  Lectureship 


SATURDAY  3:00  P.  M. 
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GLEN  ELLYN  CIVIC  CENTER 
535  Duane  Street 
Child  Care  -  Elevator 

Sponsored  by  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
Glen  Ellyn.  Illinois 
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Jocks  add  to  the  congestion  in  the  south  hallways  of  M  Bldg,  in  the 
late  afternodn  and  early  evening. 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


Fun  is  fun,  but  some  people  are  getting 
mad.  Some  people  are  getting  scared. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  football 
players  hang  out  in  the  hallway-of  M  Bldg, 
and  they  try  to  make  it  as  hard  as  they  can 
for  anyone  walking  through  them.  (See 
photo  above) 

A  number  of  students  told  me  that  they 
just  won’t  attempt  to  walk  through  the 
tangled  mess.  They’re  just  plain  scared.  It 
seems  the  football  players  don’t  keep  their 
aggressions  solely  on  the  field.  Women 
who  are  not  familiar  with  this  end  of  the 
campus  are  likely  to  receive  an  abusive 
remark  as  they  tip-toe  through  the  football 
cleats. 

A  photo  lab  assistant  told  me  that  the 
women  he  knows  are  “scared  to  death”  to 
walk  through  there  in  the  late  afternoon. 

“I’m  a  pretty  big  guy  and  even  I  don’t 
like  to  walk  through  there,”  he  said.  “Just 
imagine  what  these  women  must  feel 
like.” 

What  I  am  wondering  is  what  are  they 
doing  there  in  the  first  place?  M  Bldg,  is 
the  center  for  the  fine  arts  on  this  campus, 
so  what  are  these  loudmouthed  football 
players  doing  blocking  the  halls,  playing 
catch  and  being  generally  rowdy? 

Are  they  going  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  disrupt  the  classes  in  that  corner  of  the 
building?  Yesterday,  two  athletes  were 
playing  catch  with  a  football  and  set  the 
fire  alarm  off  when  one  of  them  missed 
and  the  football  hit  the  alarm. 


Another  photo  lab  assistant  told  me  that 
a  fire  extinguisher  was  missing  from  the 
building  and  that  two  weeks  ago, 
somebody  went  “ape”  in  one  of  the  men’s 
washrooms,  plastering  the  walls  with  wet 
toilet  paper. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  strange  things  going  on 
around  here”  he  told  me. 

I  have  been  told  that  people  other  than 
students  have  decided  to  make  CD  a  hang¬ 
out.  These  would  include  neighborhood 
children  and  possibly  high  school  students. 
But  it’s  hard  to  imagine  from  all  the  com¬ 
plaints  that  I  heard  that  these  are  isolated 
incidents. 

The  problem  is  that  M  Bldg,  is  so  far 
removed.  Campus  security  is  all  the  way 
over  in  A  Bldg.,  and  at.night  M  Bldg,  can 
seem  very  remote. 

I  remember  last  year  there  was  a  pro¬ 
blem  with  people  who  hung  out  on  the  se¬ 
cond  floor  of  A  Bldg.  I  had  a  class  right 
next  to  where  they  hung  out  and 
sometimes  I  thought  the  wall  was  going  to 
cave  in.  The  security  people  cracked  down 
and  placed  signs  around  prohibiting  block¬ 
ing  the  stairwells. 

This  year  one  instructor  was  mad 
enough  to  talk  to  a  Courier  reporter  about 
“jocks”  who  disrupt  his  class.  Officials 
from  the  college  admit  there  is  a  problem, 
but  say  that  this  year  isn’t  as  bad  as  last 
year. 

They  should  take  a  walk  through  M  Bldg. 
Any  day  of  the  week. 


Waters’  concert  —  sold  out 


By  Glenna  Kincheloe 

The  long-reigning  king  of  blues,  Muddy 
“Mississippi”  Waters,  sold  out  the  Oct.  17 
concert  held  on  behalf  of  Student  Ac¬ 
tivities. 

Waters,  65,  danced,  sang,  shouted  and 
literally  jumped  around  on  stage 
demonstrating  his  zeal  for  life  and  per¬ 
forming. 

Although  anything  Waters  played  entic¬ 
ed  overwhelming  applause  and  three  en¬ 
cores,  he  still  insisted  on  showing  off  his 
unequaled  technique  of  using  the  “slide” 
on  guitar. 

His  “mojo”  is  definitely  working!  And  so 


is  his  present  seven-piece  band  (har¬ 
monica,  two  lead  guitars,  plus  Muddy,  in¬ 
cluded.  ) 

His  back  up  band,  Big  Twist  (vocalist) 
and  the  Mellow  Fellows,  was  a  definite 
crowd  pleaser.  The  eight-piece  jazz  band 
displayed  a  very  impressive  drummer 
who  could  beat  on  anything  moving  or  not. 

The  band  is  not  a  token  band,  which  they 
proved  through  success  at  obvious  show¬ 
stealing  maneuvers. 

Although  Mellow  Fellows  only  received 
one  encore,  they  proved  to  the  audience 
and  perhaps  Waters  that  they  are  far  from 
mellow! 


Letters  to  the  editor 

Attendance  shouldn’t  be  forced 


The  proposed  attendance  policy  is  a  case 
of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog.  I  see  no  valid 
educational  need  for  a  requirement  that  in¬ 
structors  take  daily  attendance  and 
students  who  are  not  in  their  seats  every¬ 
day  to  be  forced  to  withdraw  from  a  course 
regardless  of  their  progress  in  the  course. 

The  reason  for  the  proposed  rule  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  the  staff  of  the  ICCB  needs 
another  bit  of  data  for  their  computer.  But 
why  and  at  what  cost  to  the  educational  op¬ 
tions  available  here? 

I,  and  I  think  many  students,  resent  be¬ 
ing  told  by  some  bureaucrats  that  there  is 
only  one  way  that  students  can  and/or 
should  learn  and  that  it  requires  being  in  a 
classroom  everyday.  The  fact  is  that  many 
students  can  and  do  meet  course  objec¬ 
tives  without  sitting  in  a  chair  for  fifty 
hours.  Colleges  throughout  the  nation  offer 
courses  in  what  have  come  to  be  known  as 
nontraditional  formats. 

I  would  bet  that  many  of  the  Springfield 
bureaucrats  who  are  pushing  these  rules 
have  themselves  earned  credit  through 
nontraditional  courses. 

If  a  student  can  meet  the  course  re¬ 


quirements  without  being  in  class  every 
day,  so  be  it.  If  this  bothers  the 
bureaucrats  then  they  should  tell  us  why  so 
we  can  deal  with  their  problem.  But  don’t 
tell  everyone  that  they  must  teach  the 
same  way  simply  because  it  makes  ad¬ 
ministrative  jobs  easier,  and  don’t  pretend 
that  such  a  requirement  has  valid 
pedagogical  rationale,  because  it  doesn’t. 

Alan  W.  Lanning,  Ph.D. 

Social  and  Behavioral  Science 

Freedom  can  be 
across  the  board 

To:  Bob  Green 

In  answer  to  your  question  “Why  can’t 
freedom  be  across  the  board?”  —  it  can! 
The  ideas  and  policies  have  been  worked 
out  by  people  known  as  Libertarians.  They 
are  fielding  over  550  candidates  this  year. 
Ed  Clark  is  running  for  president  and  will 
be  on  every  state  ballot  plus  Washington, 
D.C.  and  Guam.  Bruce  Green  is  running 
for  U.S.  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Patrick  Peterson 


SG  election  results 
are  a  sure-fire  bet 


By  Bob  Green 

In  1948,  with  a  deadline  approaching,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  boldly  announced  that 
Dewey  had  defeated  Truman.  The  scoop 
turned  out  to  be  a  black  eye. 

Despite  this  lesson  in  history,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  bold,  pre-election  announce¬ 
ment:  Mike  Weber,  Karen  Steger,  Patricia 
Ribando,  and  Ed  Ghoulston  are  the  can¬ 
didates  who  will  win  in  the  Student 
Government  elections  next  week. 

Actually,  my  pre-election  scoop  is  not  so 
bold.  Because  there  are  only  four  can¬ 
didates  for  eight  vacant  seats  in  SG,  the 
candidates  have  no  opponents  to  run 
against. 

Lacking  opponents,  the  four  candidates 
only  need  one  vote  each  to  win  a  seat.  They 
could  vote  for  themselves  and  be  elected, 
and  knowing  this  school  they  may  have  to. 

Ordinarily  we  would  call  an  election 
where  candidates  run  unopposed,  needing 
only  token  votes,  an  exercise  in  dictator¬ 
ship. 

At  CD  we  have  what  could  be  called  a 
dictatorship  of  apathy.  Students  aren’t  in¬ 
terested  in  being  candidates  for  SG. 
Students  aren’t  interested  in  voting. 


Students  aren’t  interested.  This  will  be 
called  the  election  that  was  won  with  a 
shrug. 

There  is  one  bright  spot  in  this  gloomy 
scenario.  The  candidates  and  the  present 
members  of  SG  seem  to  be  an  optimistic 
bunch  who  are  immune  to  the  apathy  of 
their  constituents. 

The  seven  students  who  currently  serve 
in  SG  can  already  claim  some  notable  ac¬ 
complishments,  such  as  the  school  supply 
vending  machines  and  the  proposed  car 
pool  system. 

The  four  candidates  who  want  to  be  a 
part  of  SG  also  talk  about  accomplishing 
things.  After  asking  what  motivated  them 
to  become  candidates,  I  heard  terms  like 
“I  have  some  ideas  for  improving  the 
school”  and  “I  want  to  be  involved.” 

The  candidates  are  already  thinking 
ahead,  with  no  worries  about  the  “elec¬ 
tion”  results.  After  all,  they  only  need  one 
vote  each  to  win  the  election  and  confirm 
my  confident  scoop. 

Of  course,  if  somehow  a  candidate  isn’t 
elected  on  Oct.  28-29,  it  won’t  be  me  wear¬ 
ing  the  black  eye.  The  black  eye  will  be 
worn  by  the  student  body. 


"Police’s’  new  album 
not  bad  but  not  great 


The  Police  seem  to  have  a  penchant  for 
exotic  sounding  titles.  The  third  offering 
from  the  proverbial  men  in  blue  continues 
that  tradition.  “Zenyatta  Mondatta”  is 
enlightened  and  sophisticated,  yet  oddly 
enough,  falls  short  of  my  expectations. 

The  trademark  sounds  of  the  Police  is 
left  intact:  The  bass  is  creative  and 
melodic,  while  maintaining  one  of  the 
steadiest  beats  in  rock,  the  guitar  has  a 
hypnotic  drawn  out  twang  that  is  distinc¬ 
tively  Andy  Summers,  and  Stewart 
Copeland  uses  the  typical  reggae  per¬ 
cussive  style,  though  he  is  more  than 
capable  of  elaborating  on  that  format. 

The  unusual  vocals  of  Sting,  the  most 
easily  recognizable  feature  of  the  Police, 
are  as  interesting  and  exciting  as  ever. 

The  sensual,  desolate  qualities  of  Sting’s 
voice  find  many  places  to  sparkle  on  this 
record.  “DeDoDo  Do  De  Da  Da  Da”  (Yes, 
the  title  looks  atrocious  in  print)  and 
“Voices  In  My  Head”  use  his  voice 
gracefully  and  effectively.  The  vocals  on 
the  dub  “Shadows  In  The  Rain”  are 
spellbinding,  but  they  can’t  do  enough  to 
save  this  song  from  dying  a  slow  death. 
However  enchanting  the  singing  is,  the 
song  passes  an  undetermined  point  where 
I  feel  it  should  have  ended  a  minute  or  two 
earlier. 

“Zenyatta  Mondatta”  is  a  very,  very 
good  album  that  comes  extremely  close  to 
being  a  great  album.  However,  it  does  not 
present  any  significant  change  in  the 


Police  sound.  But  if  a  contagious  beat  with 
tastefully  different  instrumentation  ap¬ 
peals  to  you,  “Zenyatta  Mondatta” 
delivers. 

by  Mary  Rizzo 

Council  to  start 
CD  marsh  fund 

The  Environmental  Council  plans  to 
start  a  special  fund  for  the  CD  marsh,  says 
Sally  Hindman,  council  president. 

“The  marsh  fund  would  be  used  to  help 
improve  the  marsh  after  the  widening  of 
Lambert  Rd.  is  completed,”  Hindman 
said.  “The  road  construction  will  have  a 
big  effect  on  the  marsh  and  we  want  to 
help  it  recover.” 

She  added  that  establishing  a  marsh 
fund  would  require  ideas,  time,  and  effort, 
and  she  expressed  the  need  for  more 
members  in  the  council. 

“The  Environmental  Council  is  the  only 
organization  of  its  kind  at  CD,”  Hindman 
said.  “Environmentally  concerned  people 
might  find  it  rewarding  to  become  involv¬ 
ed  in  council  projects.” 

Aside  from  the  marsh  fund,  the  council 
will  be  active  in  finding  ways  to  conserve 
energy  in  buildings,  promoting  car  pool¬ 
ing,  starting  letter  writing  campaigns,  and 
creating  awareness  of  environmental 
issues,  she  said. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Environmental 
Council  will  be  on  Monday,  Oct.  27  at  2 
p.m.  in  A2084. 
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Northern  Illinois  University  professor  of  art  Richard  Beard  talks  with 
CD  art  student  Corrine  Chang  about  his  exhibit  which  has  opened  in 
the  Gallery  in  M  building.  Story  and  photo  by  Mary  Ricciardi 


Satires  in  bright  colors 
line  walls  of  art  gallery 


He  sees  committees  as  ghouls  and  looks 
upon  life  as  a  human  comedy.  His  name  is 
Richard  Beard  and  he  is  a  professor  of  art 
at  Northern  Illinois  University. 

His  work  is  now  on  exhibit  in  the  Gallery 
in  M  Bldg. 

At  the  opening  on  Oct.  16,  Beard  talked 
about  his  work. 

The  22  paintings  in  the  show  are 
representative  samplings  from  his  com¬ 
mittee  satires,  which  he  refers  to  as  the 
ghoul  series,  and  his  academic  satire 
series.  He  says  he  considers  the  entire 
work  “a  metaphorical  gesture.” 


He  works  fast  and  composes  the  art 
work  all  at  once,  painting  in  quick  gestures 
on  Bristol  paper.  He  then  concentrates  on 
building  up.  In  his  words,  he  “paints  flat  in 
complementary  bright  colors.” 

Beard  says  he  paints  what  he  feels  about 
his  30-year  academic  teaching  life.  He 
says  he  does  not  take  these  satires  too 
seriously. 

Beard  said  he  paints  satires  for  two 
years  until  he  runs  out  of  ideas  and  then  he 
switches  to  landscapes. 

He  also  says  none  of  the  paintings  bear 
any  resemblance  to  real  people. 


Panel  discusses  role 


of  children  in  family 


By  Beth  Archbold 
and  Sheila  Kennedy 

The  American  family  is  going  through  a 
transition  and  it’s  affecting  our  children. 

Three  panelists  at  Wednesday  night’s 
Forum  on  Families  in  Transition  em¬ 
phasized  here  that  children  in  Western 
cultures  need  a  sense  of  “who  am  I”  and 
“how  do  I  relate  to  the  world.” 

The  Rev.  Evelyn  Dickerson,  minister  of 
Christian  Education  and  Children,  Union 
Church,  Hinsdale,  said  that  children  are 
valued  as  an  ongoing  creative  process  of 
God. 

“The  family  does  two  things  well,”  she 
said.  “It  preserves  the  sanity  of  the 
parents  and  creates  a  healthy  environ¬ 
ment  for  children.” 

She  said:  “Children  are  a  symbol  of 
hope.” 

She  reminded  the  audience  that  Jesus 
used  children  as  examples  in  his 
teachings. 

The  anthropological  view  of  the 
American  family  was  presented  by 
Carolyn  Eastwood,  teacher  of  an¬ 
thropology  here. 

She  commented  that  western  society  has 
a  hands  off  attitude  toward  marriage  and 
child  rearing. 


In  comparison,  other  cultures  have  a 
kinship  and  an  intercultural  relationship. 

“An  adaptation  of  non-aggressive 
behavior  is  a  way  of  life  for  the  hunting 
and  gathering  society  where  aggression  is 
rechanneled  to  more  productive  means,” 
she  said. 

Children  of  these  cultures  are  taught  a 
respect  for  elders,  kinship,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  family  unit. 

The  third  panelist.  Dr.  Dallas  Lemmon, 
English  instructor  here,  spoke  of  the  need 
for  love,  harmony  and  unity  of  family  life. 

“Love  is  a  delicate  balance,  a  harmony 
between  parent  and  child.  It  has  unselfish 
overtones  and  is  a  language  of  both  voice 
and  body.” 

Children  are  separate  individuals  and 
are  an  important  part  of  the  social 
organization  in  the  family,  he  said. 

Contrary  to  the  past,  today’s  children 
are  treated  as  playthings  rather  than 
young  adults. 

“Children  are  separate  individuals  that 
have  much  worth,  and  are  the  reason  for 
marriage,”  he  said. 

The  College  of  DuPage  in  association 
with  the  Illinois  Humanities  Council,  has 
planned  four  more  Families  in  Transition 
Forums. 


How  to  get  the  coins  back 


By  Debra  Geblen 

More  than  70  vending  machines  are  spot¬ 
ted  around  campus  and  all  have  been 
physically  abused  at  one  time  or  another 
by  irked  students. 

There  are  now  signs  near  the  machines 
telling  empty-handed  students  where  they 
can  go  to  seek  restitution  for  their  lost 
money. 

Better  yet,  they  can  look  up  Gordon 
Menz  who  has  been  filling  the  vending 
machines  at  CD  for  the  past  four  years.  He 
is  willing  to  hear  complaints  and  will  try  to 
attend  to  them.  And  if  he  is  unable  to  fix  a 
machine,  he  will  have  the  Canteen  Cor¬ 
poration  send  a  repairman  to  do  the  job. 

When  asked  how  many  of  the  machines 
have  been  abused,  Menz  jokingly  replied, 
“All  of  them.” 

And  students  interviewed  all  said  that 


they  had  physically  and/or  verbally  abus¬ 
ed  the  machines.  Additional  signs  that 
have  been  posted  in  the  last  few  days  may 
alleviate  this  problem.  They  tell  the  stu¬ 
dent  where  to  go  to  get  a  refund. 

Students  seeking  a  refund  may  go  to  the 
food  service  cashier  in  A  Bldg.,  the  food 
service  cashier  in  K  Bldg,  or  the  business 
office  in  K  Bldg.  They  will  then  be  asked  to 
fill  out  a  little  form  and  then  will  receive  a 
refun. 

Although  students  complain  about  the 
machines,  they  have  no  complaints  about 
the  food.  According  to  Ernie  Gibson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  auxiliary  enterprises,  cold  drinks 
are  the  best  sellers,  followed  by  hot  drinks, 
candies  and  novelties,  and  cigarettes. 

Gibson  also  said  that  last  year  CD’s  ven¬ 
ding  machine  commission  from  the  Can¬ 
teen  Corporation  was  $52,000. 


Want  ads  ♦ 

Want  ads  run  5  cents  per  word  with  a  $1.00  minimum. 


Wanted  to  buy:  Lionel  and  American  Flyer  trains.  I 
pay  your  price.  312-969-9160. 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn’t  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 


INSIDE  SALES.  Permanent  position.  Full  or  part- 
time.  Days  or  evenings.  Lucrative,  exciting  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  national  corporation.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  Previous  sales  experience  desirable.  Public 
speaking  or  marketing  communications  training 
very  helpful.  Call  Anne  Murphy  at  898-1234. 


Marty's  LTD  Roommate  Finding  Service.  And 
choose  from  100’s  —  the  most  compatible  person! 
All  ages,  tastes,  backgrounds,  occupations. 
Reference  checked  thoroughly.  Photos  shown. 
Call  351-8010  for  complete  details.  Fee. 


Addressers  wanted  immediately!  Work  at  home  — 
no  experience  necessary  —  excellent  pay.  Write: 
National  Service,  9041  Mansfield,  Suite  2004, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana  71118. 


Mazda  RX2  Sport  Coupe,  2-door,  A'/C,  FM  radio, 
new  tires,  46,000  miles,  needs  work,  one  owner. 
231-4938  or  325-0638. 


LOST  in  ladies  restroom  on  3rd  floor  of  A  Bldg.: 
two  rings  —  one  class  ring,  one  opal.  Reward.  628- 
1582. 


Room  for  rent  —  male,  walking  distance  to  CD. 
$40/week.  469-9286. 

Part-time  personnel  needed  for  field  work, 
building  inspections  in  the  Wheaton-Carol  Stream 
area.  Saturdays  and  a  car  are  required  with  flexi¬ 
ble  hours  during  week.  For  interview  call  Karen 
Hoffman,  682-4700,  R.J.N.  Environmental 
Associates,  213  Wheaton  Ave.,  Wheaton. 


Working  mother  has  three  children,  needs 
babysitter,  7:30  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  Friday.  852-0307. 


Professional  typing.  Reports,  correspondence, 
notary  service.  Call  Jane,  833-6296. 


For  sale:  84-inch  gold  sofa,  good  condition.  $50. 
968-6431 . 


Pll  films  ot  noon  in  P2067  C  700  in  P  1106 

FREE  FILMS 


Oct.2Q  Images 

1 03  minutes,  1 969,  Director:  Robert  Altman.  Cast: 
Suzannah  York,  Marcel  Bozzuf.  Hitchcock-like  suspense 
turns  Images  into  a  stunning  psychological  exploration 
of  an  individual  s  mind  —  a  portrait  of  a  woman's 
schizophrenia.  She's  driven  by  the  extremes  of  modern 
living  into  a  world  of  fantasy  which  leads  ultimately  to 
violence.  Much  of  the  film's  impact  is  due  to  the  macabre 
music  of  John  Williams  and  the  brilliant  high  contrast 
photography  of  Vilmos  Sizigmond. 

Also  Frankenstein  Meets  the  Wolfman. 


C/D  Student  Activities  Presents 

Shere  Hite 

'Thursday  October  23  7:30  PM 
Performing  Vts  Center  M  Bldg. 
Admission  $2.00 _ 
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WHAT  GOULD 

THE  ARMY 


Drop  your  guard 
for  a  minute. 

Even  though  you’re 
in  a  two-year  college 
right  now,  there  are 
many  aspects  of  the 
Army  you  might  find  very  attractive. 
Maybe  even  irresistible. 

See  for  yourself. 


If  you’re  thinking  of  eventually 
going  to  a  four-year  college,  it’s  not 
too  early  to  start  thinking  about  an 
ROTC  scholarship. 

There  are  2-year  and  even  1-year 
ROTC  scholarships  available. 

They  cover  tuition,  books,  and 
lab  fees.  Plus  $100  a  month  living 
allowance.  Naturally,  they’re  very 
competitive.  Because  besides  helping 
you  towards  your  bachelor’s  degree, 
an  ROTC  scholarship  helps  you 
towards  the  gold  bars  of  an  Army 
Officer.  It’s  worth  looking  into. 


LKEYOU? 


It’s  true.  If  you  join  the  Army 
with  two  years  of  college,  you  can 
start  two  pay  grades  higher.  Instead 
of  being  an  E-l  with  an  empty  sleeve, 
you  can  come  in  as  E-3  with  stripes. 

It  means  about  $60  more  a  month 
in  your  paycheck.  And  a  lot  more  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  long  run.  Since  you’ll 
be  literally  wearing  your  education 
on  your  sleeve,  your  talents  won’t  go 
unnoticed  by  your  superiors. 

And  starting  out  right  can  really 
help  you  make  the  most  of  the  Army. 


With  two  years  of  college  under 
your  belt,  you  can  get  preferential 
consideration  for  Warrant  Officer 
Flight  Training. 

If  you  pass  all  the  tests  and 
qualify,  you’ll  go  through  40  weeks 
of  rigorous  and  valuable  training. 

You’ll  earn  the  distinctive  bars  of 
a  warrant  officer  and  the  silver  wings 
of  an  Army  aviator.  You’ll  have  at 
least  175  hours  of  flight  instruction, 
40  hours  with  a  flight  simulator,  4 
weeks  night  qualification,  and 
enough  classroom  work  in  aerody¬ 
namics,  meteorology  and  aerial 
navigation  to  last  a  lifetime. 

The  result  is  a  rewarding, 
responsible  and  prestigious  position 
as  an  Army  helicopter  pilot. 

STRIPES  FROM  TO  START 

What  you’ve  learned  in  college 
has  already  earned  you  a  promotion 
in  the  Army. 


FOR  PART-TIME  WORK 

You  can  get  a  $1,500  bonus  just 
for  enlisting  in  some  Army  Reserve 
units.  Or  up  to  $2,000  in  educational 
benefits. 

You  also  get  paid  for  your 
Reserve  duty.  It  comes  out  to  about 
$1,000  a  year  for  16  hours  a  month 
and  two  weeks  annual  training. 

And  there’s  a  special 
program  that  lets  you  fit 
your  Army  Reserve  active 
duty  around  your  school 
schedule. 

It’s  something  to  con¬ 
sider.  Because  even  if  you 
went  to  a  two-year  college 
because  it  was  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  a  four-year  col¬ 
lege,  you  know  by  now  that 
it  still  isn’t  cheap. 


TO  GO  ON  WITH 
COliJSGE 

If  you’re  thinking  you 
might  even  go  further  with 
your  college  education,  the 
Army  can  help  there,  too. 


A  few  years  in  the 
Army  can  help  you 
get  not  only  the 
money  for  tuition, 
but  also  the  maturity 
to  use  it  wisely. 

The  Army  has  a  program  in 
which  money  you  save  for  college 
is  matched  two-for-one  by  the 
government.  Then,  if  you  qualify, 
generous  bonuses  are  added  to  that. 

So  2  years  of  service  can  get 
you  up  to  $7,400  for  college,  3  years 
up  to  $12,100,  and  4  years  up  to 
$14,100.  In  addition,  bonuses  up  to 
$3,000  are  available  for  certain  4- 
year  enlistments  in  selected  skills. 

Add  in  all  the  experience  and 
maturity  you  can  get,  and  you  can 
see  how  the  Army  can  send  you  back 
to  college  a  richer  person  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

We  hope  these  Army  oppor¬ 
tunities  have  intrigued  you  as  well 
as  surprised  you. 

Because  there  is  indeed  a  lot 
the  Army  can  offer  a  bright  person 
like  you. 

For  more  information,  send  the 
coupon  below. 

Please  tell  me  more  about:  D(2FR)  ROTC  Schola^|^ 
ships,  □  (2WO)  Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training, 

□  (2ST)  Stripes  to  Start,  □  (2SS)  Army  Reserve 
Bonuses,  □  (2PC)  Army  Educational  Benefits. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


SCHOOL  ATTENDING 


DATE  OF  BIRTH 

Send  to:  BRIGHT  OPPORTUNITIES,  P.O.  BOX  1776 
MT.  VERNON,  N.Y.  10550 

THIS  ISTRE  ARMY 

Note:  To  insure  receipt  of  information  requested,  all  blanks  must  be  completed. 
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Netters  falter  at  N4C, 
Thornton  takes  meet  title 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Thornton,  as  expected,  ran  away  with 
the  N4C  women’s  tennis  crown  this  past 
Saturday. 

After  finishing  the  season  with  a  6-0  con¬ 
ference  record,  Thornton  came  into  the 
championships  with  victory  on  their 
minds.  And  win  they  did.  The  Thornton 
squad  captured  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fifth  singles  titles  and  the  first  and  se¬ 
cond  doubles  titles. 

At  first  singles  Chong  MacDonald  of 
Thornton  won  the  title.  DuPage’s  Sue 
Elliot  won  in  her  first  round  contest  by 
beating  Andrea  Drezden  6-0,  6-3.  Elliot 
went  on  to  take  fourth  in  first  singles. 

At  second  and  third  Thornton  dominated 
with  Linda  Bucci  and  Mary  Valdez  taking 
the  titles  respectively.  In  third  singles 
another  Duper  placed  fourth.  Jean  Bureau 
took  those  honors  by  winning  in  a  default 
match. 

At  fourth  singles  Illinois  Valley  broke 
Thornton’s  whitewash  by  taking  the  title. 
But  Thornton  grabbed  fifth  when  Mary 
Kay  O’Connor  placed  first.  Sue  Lundegard 
of  DuPage  placed  third  in  that  flight  by 
beating  Doreen  Thompson  6-3,  6-2  in  her 
first  match  and  beat  Sharon  Carlson  of 
Harper  0-6,  6-3,  and  6-4  in  the  consolation 
round. 

“Sue  played  outstanding  in  the  tourna¬ 


ment  and  throughout  the  entire  season,” 
Coach  Mark  Chomko  said. 

In  the  final  singles  action  Bobbie  Sange 
of  IVCC  took  the  sixth  singles  crown. 

In  first  doubles  MacDonald  and  Valdez 
of  Thornton  won  the  crown.  At  second 
doubles  Jane  Mosselle  and  Bucci  of  Thorn¬ 
ton  won,  and  at  third  doubles  Cindy  Peter¬ 
son  and  Sang  of  IVCC  won  the  title. 
Lundegard  and  Penny  Chrishop  placed 
fourth  in  the  third  doubles  in  a  victory  over 
Diane  and  Debby  Zdunich  of  Joliet,  6-2, 6-1. 

Placing  behind  Thornton  in  the  stan¬ 
dings  was  IVCC  at  second.  Rock  Valley 
grabbed  third,  and  DuPage  and  Harper 
shared  fourth  place  honors  while  Triton 
and  Joliet  placed  fourth  together.  Thorn¬ 
ton’s  Coach  Joyce  Kolan  won  Coach  of  the 
Year  honors. 

In  a  make  up  game  against  Harper  this 
past  week,  the  Dupers  came  from  behind 
to  win  it,  5-4. 

Boyd  was  down  3-6  in  the  first  match  but 
came  back  to  take  her  next  two  matches  7- 
5, 7-5. 

“Awesome  turnaround,”  Chomko 
stated.  “It  was  like  being  down  5-0  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ninth  with  two  out  and  an  0-2 
count.” 

Bureau  and  Elliot  each  won  their  mat¬ 
ches  against  Harper  by  scores  of  8-6  in  a 
pro  set  and  3-0,  6-3,  and  6-1  respectively. 


Life’s  a  two  way  street.  After  losing  to  Il¬ 
linois  Valley  last  year  because  they  lacked 
a  good  kicking  game,  the  Chaps  came  back 
and  beat  the  Apaches  with  a  good  kicking 
game. 

But  what  was  the  big  turn  around  from 
the  last  week?  After  losing  to  Triton,  how 
could  DuPage  come  back  and  beat  the  No. 
2  ranked  team  in  the  nation?  According  to 
Coach  Bob  MacDougall,  nothing  much  was 
done  differently  the  week  before.  The  team 
worked  hard,  gave  IVCC  a  great  deal  of 
respect  and  most  of  all  didn’t  fear  them. 

“All  three  phases  of  our  game  (offense, 
defense,  kicking)  came  into  place,”  Mac¬ 
Dougall  noted.  “That  game  won’t  mean 
nothing  unless  we  beat  Joliet.” 

Again  Joliet  is  the  team  DuPage  has  to 
beat  to  make  good.  After  Joliet  beat  Thorn¬ 
ton  40-6  this  Saturday  it  looks  like  it  could 
be  a  close  game.  MacDougall  said  Joliet  is 
a  strong  passing  team,  over  300  yards  in 


recent  games.  Also  the  size  of  Joliet  is 
feared  throughout  the  conference. 

One  thing  kicker  Tom  Parsons  mention¬ 
ed  as  a  key  to  the  win  was  the  locker  room 
before  the  IVCC  grudge  match. 

“Before  the  game  is  what  did  it  for  us. 
Usually  there  is  a  lot  of  noise,  but  this  time 
it  was  quiet.  Concentration  was 
unbelievable,  really  intense,”  he  said. 

Yes,  this  will  go  down  in  DuPage  history 
as  one  of  the  all-time  great  victories.  Or  at 
least  for  this  year . . . 

The  Bears  look  like  they  might  have 
turned  things  around.  With  a  new  quarter¬ 
back  and  Rowland  Harper  back,  the  team 
might  move  up  into  a  respectability  zone 
this  season,  if  not  into  the  conference 
championship.  With  the  Lions  faltering, 
the  Bears  could  move  in  on  the  sick  cat. 
That’s  if  Green  Bay  doesn’t  pull  Paul  Hor¬ 
ning  out  of  retirement . . . 


Moriarity  is  cornerstone 
of  Chaparral  stop  force 


Flat  tire  takes  air  out 


of  Dupers  at  IC  meet 


A  flat  tire  and  a  long  bus  ride  were  just 
part  of  the  reason  for  the  downfall  of  the 
Duper  volleyball  squad  at  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  volleyball  tourney  last  weekend. 

After  a  flat  tire  on  the  way  down  to  the 
tourney,  the  team  arrived  for  the  first 
game  late,  forcing  them  to  play  without 
the  proper  warm-up  time.  In  the  first 
game  the  lack  of  warm-up  was  obvious  as 
the  team  fell  to  Lakeland  11-15,  11-15.  In 
their  second  contest  of  the  tourney,  the 
team  lost  to  Merrimack  10-15, 15-10, 2-15. 

“Too  many  mistakes,”  was  the  reason 
Coach  June  Grahri  gave  for  the  downfall  of 
the  Chaps  in  that  game.  She  noted  that  the 
team  had  some  good  play  out  of  Jean 
Radivich.  In  the  last  game  of  the  tourney 
the  Dupers  managed  one  win  over  Spoon 
River  15-10, 15-10. 

Harrier  Bythell 
takes  5th  in  conf. 

Although  the  team  didn’t  fare  so  well  at 
this  past  Saturday’s  N4C  title  cross¬ 
country  meet,  DuPage’s  Bob  Bythell  came 
through  with  flying  colors. 

Finishing  fifth  in  the  race,  Bythell  was 
the  top  Chap  runner  with  a  five  mile  time 
of  27: 39. 

“Super  race,"  Coach  Mike  Considine 
said.  “He  beat  a  lot  of  guys  he  hadn’t  beat 
this  year.” 

As  expected,  Triton  and  Wright  were 
right  up  at  the  top,  fighting  for  first.  Triton 
won  the  DuPage-hosted  meet  with  37 
points  while  Wright  notched  up  a  team 
total  44.  Harper  was  third  with  73  and 
DuPage  came  in  fourth  with  81.  Illinois 
Valley  brought  up  the  rear  with  110  points. 

George  Brauneis  of  DuPage  placed  15th 
(28:51),  Mark  King  took  18th  (29:18), 
Brian  Kenneally  came  in  19th  (29:23),  and 
Bill Scheffler  placed 20th  (29:40). 

Other  CD  runners  placing  were  Ken 
Heine,  22nd;  Paul  Brown,  24th;  George 
Rhear,  29th;  Steve  Thomas,  31st;  and  Tom 
Brehm,  33rd. 

The  state  meet  this  year  will  be  held  at 
Triton  on  Oct.  25. 

“Bythell  has  a  halfway  decent  shot  at 
the  final  15-20  in  the  state,”  Considine  said. 
The  top  15  in  state  go  to  the  nationals  as  do 
the  top  two  teams. 


WOMEN’S  B-BALL  TRYOUTS 
Tryouts  for  the  women’s  basketball 
team  will  be  on  Nov.  3,  from  1:30  -  3:30 
P  m.  in  the  gymnasium.  The  team  this 
year  will  be  coached  by  Tanya  Johnson, 
former  pro  basketball  player  with  the 
Chicago  Hustle. 


In  their  one  conference  match  this  past 
week,  the  Dupers  downed  Illinois  Valley  in 
a  marathon  affair.  After  winning  the  first 
game,  the  spikers  dropped  the  next  two, 
but  came  back  and  won  the  last  two  to  take 
the  best  out  of  five  match.  The  scores  were 

15- 9, 12-15, 8-15, 15-10, 15-8. 

“We  really  had  to  work  to  win,”  Grahn 
noted.  She  praised  the  setting  of  Mary 
Grueber  and  the  serving  efforts  of  Lori 
Murphy  in  the  game. 

With  this  big  win  in  conference,  the 
Dupers  hold  a  4-2  conference  record  and  a 

16- 11-1  record  overall. 

On  Oct.  14  the  team  traveled  to  the 
Waubonsee  Quad.  After  easily  defeating 
Sauk  Valley  15-4, 15-10  in  their  first  match, 
the  Dupers  came  up  against  Lake  County 
and  whipped  them  15-13, 16-14. 

“The  girls  were  really  up,”  Grahn  said. 
“We  had  some  really  good  defensive  work 
by  Pam  Flens,  good  spikes  by  Sharon 
Wnukowski.  It  was  a  real  good  team  ef¬ 
fort.” 

In  the  last  match  of  the  Waubonsee  Quad 
the  Dupers  beat  host  Waubonsee  15-6, 15-5. 

This  weekend  the  Dupers  travel  to  the 
St.  Louis  Open  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Strikers  force  tie 
with  Kishwaukee 

Playing  with  a  home  field  advantage  last 
Friday,  Coach  Dave  Newton  and  his 
Chaparral  soccer  squad  came  from  behind 
in  the  second  half  and  tied  the  tough 
Kishwaukee  Kougars  1-1. 

In  that  bitterly  fought  contest, 
Kishwaukee  took  the  early  lead  with  a  goal 
in  the  first  half.  DuPage  then  shut  out  the 
Kougars  and  managed  to  put  a  score  into 
the  goal  with  about  20  minutes  left  in  the 
second  half.  Steve  McLaughlin  netted  the 
score  for  the  Chaps. 

“Our  defense  was  as  good  as  ever,” 
Newton  commented.  He  cited  the  stellar 
play  of  Brian  Klein  at  fullback  and  Peter 
Forde  at  the  center  halfback  position. 

On  Oct.  15  the  strikers  downed  Triton  in 
an  easy  victory  8-2. 

After  a  warm  up  game  against  the 
Wheaton  College  junior  varsity  at 
Wheaton,  which  starts  at  4  p.m.,  the  Chaps 
will  take  part  in  the  sectional  tourney  on 
Oct.  28  and  29.  Newton  expects  Harper  will 
be  seeded  number  one,  with  Kishwaukee, 
Waubonsee,  and  DuPage  following  behind. 
Triton  should  be  behind  DuPage  in 
seedings.  Of  those  teams  DuPage  has  lost 
to  Harper  6-0  and  tied  them  1-1.  They  have 
lost  to  Waubonsee  3-2,  tied  Kishwaukee, 
and  whipped  Triton  twice,  5-1  and  8-2. 


By  Tom  Nelson 

A  good  football  player  on  defense  is  like 
a  pacemaker.  You  never  notice  it  until  it 
screws  up. 

Defensive  players  never  seem  to  get  the 
glory  the  offense  does.  Sure,  coaches 
praise  them  until  they  are  hoarse  but  the 
average  fans  force  the  linebackers  to  mut¬ 
ter,  “I  get  no  respect.” 

This  year  one  of  those  “unknowns”  is 
linebacker  Bill  Moriarity.  A  two-year 
starter,  Moriarity  is  a  stinging  force  in  the 
DuPage  defense. 

Born  in  Chicago  in  1961,  Moriarity  grew, 
up  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  city. 
Due  to  his  size,  he  was  able  to  start  playing 
early  in  fourth  grade.  At  St.  Patrick’s  High 
School,  Moriarity  played  linebacker  and 
tackle.  His  junior  year  he  was  all¬ 
conference  at  linebacker,  and  his  senior 
season  he  was  all-conference  linebacker, 
and  offensive  tackle. 

His  junior  year  the  team  was  conference 
champ,  but  his  senior  year  proved  to  be  a 
bad  one  with  a  1-8  record.  Coming  out  of 
high  school  he  had  a  choice  between 
DuPage  and  Wright. 

“Wright  doesn’t  have  a  very  good  foot¬ 
ball  team,  so  I  went  here,”  Moriarity 
recalled. 

Moriarity  described  his  job  at  the 
linebacker  position. 

“First  of  all,  I  read  the  play,  I  go  to  the 
ball,  shed  the  tacklers,  and  then  go  in  for 
the  kill,”  he  said. 

Moriarity  also  is  the  signal  receiver  for 
the  defensive  squad.  He  takes  the  plays 
from  Coach  Joe  Roman  and  gives  them  to 
the  defense.  His  two  years  on  the  squad 
has  given  him  time  to  adjust  to  CD’s  game 
pattern.  His  first  year  he  had  60  solo 
tackles  and  60  assists,  second  only  to  Tony 
Malacarne. 

“The  most  important  thing  is  hitting 
hard  and  wrapping  up,”  Moriarity  said. 
“Drive  the  offensive  player  back  and  don’t 
let  him  go  forward.  Quickness  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  speed.  And  you  gotta  have 
heart,  too.” 

Coach  Bob  MacDougall  also  praised 
Moriarity  as  “one  of  the  better  linebackers 
we’ve  had  at  CD.  Good  thickness,  and  good 
upper  body  strength.  Billy  comes  to  play 
every  Saturday.  .He’s  a  hard-nosed 
athlete.” 

“He’s  just  starting  to  come  into  his  own 
as  a  bonafide  Division  I  football  player. 
These  last  five  games  should  dictate  what 
school  he’ll  be  going  to,”  MacDougall  add¬ 
ed. 

Up  until  he  hurt  his  hand  this  summer, 
Moriarity  was  running  three  miles  a  day, 
sprinting,  and  lifting  weights.  He  was  able 
to  come  back  from  that  injury  but  that  is 
old  stuff  to  tough-as-nails  Moriarity. 

“I  broke  my  neck  my  senior  year  in  high 
school  and  I  didn’t  know  it,”  he  said.  “The 


Bill  Moriarity 


coach  told  me  it  was  a  pinched  nerve.  A 
few  days  ago  I  found  this  out.  It  healed,  but 
there’s  calcium  deposits  around  it.” 

Moriarity  praised  his  parents  and 
coaches  as  two  driving  forces  behind  his 
success. 

“My  parents  are  behind  me  all  the  time, 
they  come  to  every  game  along  with  my 
brothers  and  sisters. 

“The  coaching  staff  is  one  of  the  best 
among  the  junior  colleges.  They’ve  really 
helped  me  improve  since  high  school.” 

On  the  field  Moriarity  finds  it  easier  to 
defend  against  the  run  than  the  pass. 

“It’s  easier  to  defend  against  the  run,” 
he  said.  “If  you  shut  the  running  game 
down,  you  force  them  to  pass  and  then 
there’s  a  chance  for  an  interception.” 

The  bulldog  linebacker  had  this  to  say 
about  the  quality  of  play  in  the  junior  col¬ 
leges: 

“I’d  say  over  the  years  it’s  improved  a 
lot.  Some  of  the  junior  colleges  could  com¬ 
pete  along  the  lines  of  a  Div.  Ill  team.” 

After  Moriarity  gets  out  of  CD  he  hopes 
to  transfer  to  Eastern  Illinois  or  Eastern 
Michigan  to  pursue  his  college  degree  and 
his  football  future. 


WOMEN’S  GYMNASTICS 
Practice  for  the  1980-81  women’s  gym¬ 
nastics  team  will  start  on  Nov.  3  from  8  to 
10  a.m.  in  the  school  gym.  Any  women  with 
gymnastic  experience  are  invited  to  come 
out  for  the  team. 


TRACK  MEETING  OCT.  29 
For  all  men  interested  in  trying  out  for 
this  year’s  indoor  and  outdoor  track  and 
field  team,  there  will  be  an  organizational 
meeting  on  Oct.  29  at  1  p.m.  in  room  A2045. 
Contact  Coach  Ron  Ottoson  at  ext.  2346  for 
more  details. 
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Mark  Schmidt,  No.  85,  and  Greg  McGowan,  No.  25,  intimidate  IVCC 
placekicker  Bill  Bromenschenkei  into  kicking  the  ball  into  the 
crossbar.  His  missed  field  goal  gave  the  Chaps  the  edge  they  needed 
to  win  the  game. 

Photo  by  Tom  Stargel 


Parsons  kicks  gri ciders  past  IVCC 
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By  Tom  Nelson 
“All  close  games  are  won  by  the  kicking 
game.” 

That  profound  advice  given  by  Chapar¬ 
ral  football  Coach  Bob  MacDougall  cer¬ 
tainly  held  true  this  past  Saturday  as  the 
Chaps  needed  the  kicking  power  of  Tom 
Parsons  to  overcome  the  No.  2  team  in  the 
nation. 

DuPage  squeaked  past  Illinois  Valley  20- 
19  in  an  overtime  thriller  that  broke 
IVCC’s  winning  streak,  which  was  the 
longest  in  junior  college  football.  With  the 
win  the  Chaps  blemished  IVCC’s  6-0 
record,  sending  them  to  6-1  while  they 
moved  their  own  record  to  5-2,  5-1  con¬ 
ference,  and  kept  CD’s  hopes  for  a  con¬ 
ference  title  alive. 

The  Chaps  got  on  the  board  first  when 
the  man  of  the  afternoon,  Parsons,  hit  on  a 
40-yard  field  goal.  Parsons  hit  on  two  field 
goals  and  two  extra-points  giving  DuPage 
the  edge  they  needed  to  win. 

IVCC’s  Bill  Bromenschenkei  kept  the 
Apaches  in  the  contest  when  he  chipped  a 
field  goal  from  the  34-yard  mark  evening 
up  the  score  in  the  second  quarter. 

In  the  third  quarter  tailback  Barry  Rid¬ 
dick  put  DuPage  up  by  10  as  he  broke 
loose  for  a  32-yard  touchdown  run  that  left 
the  Apaches  grabbing  air  instead  of  Rid¬ 
dick.  Persons’  second  field  goal  from  32 
yards  out  just  about  put  the  lid  on  the  can 
of  worms.  But  IVCC  wasn’t  going  to  the 
Great  Gridiron  in  the  sky,  just  yet. 

A  fumble  by  quarterback  Tim  Crnkovich 
with  7:16  remaining  in  the  fourth  quarter 
set  up  IVCC’s  score  that  brought  them 
within  three.  IVCC  quarterback  Steve 
Suski  hit  Greg  Ostrowski  on  a  15-yard  pass 
foraTD  at  5: 33. 

With  short  time  remaining  it  looked 
grim  for  IVCC.  After  running  the  clock 
down  to  2:00,  with  runs  of  35  yards  by  Rid¬ 
dick  and  10  yards  by  John  McGowan,  the 
Chaps  were  forced  to  punt. 

Although  CD’s  pass  defense  was  in  good 
shape  throughout  the  day,  Ostrowski  con¬ 
nected  on  five  passes  to  bring  IVCC  within 
field  goal  range.  Again  the  kicking  game 
came  into  effect.  Bromenschenkei  boomed 
a  40-yarder  through  the  uprights.giving  the 
Apaches  a  tie  ball  game  and  forcing  it  into 
OT. 

Winning  the  coin  toss,  MacDougall 
decided  to  give  IVCC  the  first  chance  at 
scoring  in  the  overtime  period.  Each  team 
gets  four  downs  to  score  from  the  ten-yard 
line.  The  one  who  is  ahead  after  each  team 
tries  is  the  winner. 

Illinois  Valley  looked  tough  going  into 
the  OT.  On  their  first  play  Jim  Dietz  took 
the  ball  in  from  the  ten-yard  line  on  a  left 


In  the  picture  on  the  left,  placekicker  Tom  Par¬ 
sons  chips  in  one  of  his  extra  points  that  helped 
CD  defeat  IVCC  20-19.  Parsons  hit  on  two  field 
'goals  and  two  extra  points.  Right,  an  IVCC 


defender  can’t  believe  his  eyes  as  he  holds  the 
ball  after  the  winning  CD  touchdown.  The 
defender  claimed  Darryle  Wilson  of  DuPage  never 
had  possession  of  the  ball. 

Photos  by  Tom  Stargel 


side  run.  But  kicker  Bromenschenkei  dub¬ 
bed  the  kick  and  hit  the  cross  bar,  forcing 
the  Apaches  to  take  a  19-13  lead.  That  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  the  difference. 

On  DuPage’s  series  of  downs  the  first 
two  plays  were  no  gains  on  the  ground.  On 
third  and  ten,  quarterback  Crnkovich  went 
back  to  pass.  He  threw  up  a  prayer  and  it 
was  answered  when  Darryl  Wilson  leaped 
and  caught  the  ball  amidst  a  horde  of  IVCC 
defenders. 

“I  rolled  out  and  saw  three  men  in  the 
same  area,”  Crnkovich  noted.  “I  just 
threw  it  out  there  and  hoped  we  would 
come  up  with  it.”  ' 

Running  a  flag  pattern,  Wilson  ran  out  of 
room  in  the  end  zone  and  had  to  make  a 
superb  catch.  Wilson  said. 

“I  jumped  up  and  got  it  coming  down,” 
he  said.  “Laying  on  the  ground  he  (the 
IVCC  defender)  had  half  and  I  had  half.  He 
tried  to  take  it  away  from  me  on  the  way 


Golfers  second  in  state; 
Provow  fifth  with  149 


After  taking  an  early  first  day  lead,  the 
Chaparral  golfers  sucumbed  to  a  late 
round  lighting  attack  by  the  golfers  of 
Lake  County. 

The  Chaps  were  edged  out  of  the  Illinois 
junior  college  golf  crown  by  seven  points 
as  they  lost  to  Lake  County  622  to  615. 

Taking  first  place  honors  at  the  meet 
was  Doug  McCoy  of  Danville  with  a  147. 
Placing  behind  him  was  Stew  Kirkland  of 
Kaskaskia  with  148,  Jan  Jansco  of  John 
Logan  with  148,  Bob  Jacques  of  Lin- 
colnland  with  a  149,  and  DuPage’s  Ed  Pro¬ 
vow  who  placed  fifth  with  a  149.  He  had  75 
for  the  first  18  holes  and  73  for  the  back  18. 

None  of  the  other  CD  golfers  finished  in 
the  top  15  in  the  state  but  Dave  Glod  and 
Paul  Giergz  came  in  close  with  158  each. 
Scott  Simpson  of  John  Logan  placed  15th 
with  a  157. 

Glod  shot  an  83  the  first  day  and  fought 
back  with  a  75  the  second.  Giergz  mean¬ 


while  shot  better  the  first  day  with  a  76  and 
fell  the  next  with  an  82.  Scott  MiUer  finish¬ 
ed  back  of  Giergz  and  Glod  with  a  159  and 
Miller  shot  a  two-day  77-82.  The  final  Chap 
golfer  was  Mark  Patricoski  who  notched  a 
two-day  total  of  164,  81  the  first  and  83  the 
second.  Patricoski’s  score  was  dropped 
since  the  top  four  scores  were  the  only  ones 
counted. 

In  the  team  standings,  conference  foe 
Joliet  placed  behind  DuPage  in  the 
tourney  with  a  third  place  625  and  John 
Logan  came  in  with  a  strong  fourth  at  628. 
Logan  had  two  finishers  in  the  top  15.  Il¬ 
linois  Central  came  in  fifth  (629),  Lincoln 
Trail  (631),  Oakton  was  seventh  (638), 
Blackhawk  took  eighth  (645),  Rock  Valley 
hit  ninth  (648)  and  Kaskaskia  grabbed 
ninth  also  with  a  648. 

Coach  Doug  Sherman  of  Lake  County 
was  named  coach  of  the  year  at  the  golf 
meet. 


down.” 

Crnkovich  pointed  out,  “If  the  defense 
and  the  offense  come  up  with  the  ball,  it 
goes  to  the  offense.” 

But  the  game  was  still  knotted  up  at  19- 
19.  Enter  Parsons.  Not  letting  the 
pressure,  wind  or  IVCC  line  bother  him, 


Duperthe  Win. 

“The  first  one  (his  first  field  goal  of  the 
day)  there  was  a  cross-wind.  I  tried  to  kick 
it  five  yards  wide  and  it  blew  in.  Otherwise 
it  (the  wind)  didn’t  bother  me  at  all,”  Par¬ 
sons  recalled.  His  extra-point  was  no  pro¬ 
blem  either. 

“We  practice  that  a  lot.  I’m  used  to  the 
goal  posts,  and  it  didn’t  bother  me  at  all,” 
he  said. 

What  was  the  key  to  the  game?  An 
overall  excellent  team  game,  that’s  what. 
The  defense  and  offense  came  together 
and  played  excellently. 

The  tenacious  defense  led  by  Howie 
Laycock,  Mark  Schmidt,  Bill  Moriarity, 
and  Joe  Suriano  held  down  the  potent  IV CC 
rushing  game.  Meanwhile  CD  had  239 
yards  rushing.  165  of  those  were  Riddick’s 
who  now  has  1,167  yards  and  14  TD’s.  He 
should  break  Cleveland  West’s  school 
rushing  record  of  1,206  yards  this  Saturday 
against  Joliet.  The  game  starts  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  Joliet. 


A  win  against  Joliet  coupled  with  a 
Triton  loss  at  IVCC  will  mean  a  three-way 
tie  for  first  place.  If  this  happens,  a  solid 
victory  against  Joliet  should  give  the 
Chaps  the  number  one  spot  in  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Degaba  System 
takes  early  lead 

The  west  is  the  best. 

With  the  intramural  football  season  well 
underway  the  western  division  is  pounding 
lumps  on  the  helpless  east.  Team  six,  Tony 
Fortuna’s  Degaba  System  has  a  3-0  record, 
while  Dan  Fester’s  Track  team  is  1-0  on 
the  year.  Tom  Stargel’s  Bodyguards  are  in 
the  rear  of  the  west  with  a  2-1  mark. 

The  east  meanwhile  is  lead  by  the 
Primates  of  John  Dahleen  with  a  1-2 
record.  The  other  three  teams,  Horny 
Players,  Stealers,  and  the  Panthers  have 
0-1, 0-2, 0-2  records  respectively. 

On  Oct.  14  Degaba  System  beat  the  Hor¬ 
ny  Players  in  a  forfeit,  the  Bodyguards 
beat  the  Primates  13-0,  and  the  Primates 
turned  around  and  beat  the  Panthers  19-0. 

In  swimming  intramurals  the  1,000  yard 
freestyle  swim  will  be  held  on  Oct.  30,  with 
a  free  day  on  Nov.  6. 


With  a  telephoto  lens,  it’s  possi¬ 
ble  to  see  the  flag  which  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  WDCB  radio  tower.  It 
became  entangled  inside  the 
structure  during  some  high  winds. 

Phantom 
flag-raiser 
tops  tower 

By  Glenna  Kincheloe 

An  American  flag  was  mysteriously 
hoisted  up  WDCB’s  300  foot  tower  last 
Wednesday. 

Radio  station  personnel  speculate  that  it 
is  the  highest  flag  in  DuPage  county. 

•‘Someone  climbed  that  tower  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  when  the  winds  were 
around  30  miles  an  hour,”  said  Henri  Pen- 
sis,  Recordings  Asst. 

“You’ve  got  to  be  a  fool  to  climb  that 
high  without  the  proper  equipment.  It  gets 
very  windy  up  there  and  that  tower  can 
sway,”  Pensis  added. 

The  tower  is  a  support  structure  for  the 
college  radio  station’s  antenna.  Also, 
DuPage  City  Sheriff  dispatches  from  the 
tower. 

“They  did  not  attach  the  flag  to  our  whip 
antenna,”  added  Pensis.  “They  probably 
thought  that  it  would  interfere  with  radio 
signals.  Any  type  of  puncture  in  that  anten¬ 
na  would  mandate  total  cable  replace¬ 
ment.  That  is  expensive!  ” 

The  flag  will  be  taken  down  sometime 
next  week.  “Our  engineer  wasn’t  too  hap¬ 
py  with  it,”  said  Pensis. 

I  But  James  Howard,  a  WDCB  student 
employee,  said  that  the  flag  might  be  left 
atop  the  tower  but  moved  down  a  few  feet 
so  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  radio 
receiver. 

t 
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At  a  distance,  however,  the  flag 
is  nearly  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
After  all,  the  antenna  is  more  than 
300  feet  high. 


‘Automated  office’  starts  trial  run 


By  Chris  Gannon 

For  the  past  100  years  an  office  was  a 
boss,  a  secretary  and  a  typewriter.  Star¬ 
ting  in  the  80’s  it  has  come  to  mean  word 
processing  equipment  and  four  people  do¬ 
ing  the  work  of  eight. 

Such  an  automated  office  pilot  project 
has  started  and  is  doing  well  at  College  of 
DuPage.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  a 
“paperless  office.” 

The  idea  of  a  course  in  word  processing 
was  thought  of  two  years  ago  and  soon 
branched  out  to  include  an  automated  of¬ 
fice  here  as  well. 


The  college  has  purchased  for  $117,000 
machines  from  Wang,  one  of  the  most  ad- 
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vanced  word  processing  systems  on  the 
market.  This  includes  14  terminals,  CPU 
(Central  Processing  Unit),  disk  drive,  and 
three  printers. 

The  pilot  program,  which  started  Oct. 
13,  will  go  for  two  years.  Since  this  is  only  a 
pilot  program,  the  project  could  be  stop¬ 
ped  at  any  time  if  it  does  not  prove  or 
achieve  the  productivity  and  efficiency 
that  is  promised.  This  project  should  be 
completed  so  other  permanent  equipment 
can  be  installed  in  July,  1982,  if  the  pilot 
proves  successful. 

What  does  a  word  processor  do?  It  aids 
in  repetitive  typing  or  revisions  on 
material,  mailings,  class  schedules,  and 
tests. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  capabilities 
of  the  system  allows  administrators  to 
send  electronic  messages  via  the  terminal. 
This  is  faster  and  easier  than  typing  letters 
and  trying  to  reach  each  other  by  phone. 

Persons  who  share  the  joint  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  the  program  are  Ted  Tilton,  provost 
of  the  Main  Campus;  Ron  Fordonski,  dean 
of  business  and  services;  Ron  Brace, 
manager,  academic  computing;  and  Ron 
Kapper,  instructor  of  secretarial  science. 

There  are  two  courses  being  taught  in 
this  area:  Word  Processing  Concepts  120, 
and  Word  Processing  Equipment  125. 

Concepts  120  gives  an  overview  of  word 
processing,  the  equipment  available, 
careers,  salaries,  and  also  reviews  and  up¬ 
dates  professional  skills.  Word  Processing 
125  gives  the  student  “hands  on”  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Wang  equipment. 

Men  are  encouraged  to  learn  about  the 
field  of  word  processing.  It  can  lead  to 


sales  jobs  and  many  other  positions. 

This  system,  known  as  the  “paperless  of¬ 
fice”  of  the  future,  is  expected  to  cut  costs 
by  increasing  efficiency,  a  CD  study 
shows. 

The  pilot  program  involves  seven  col¬ 
lege  administrators  and  four  ad¬ 
ministrative  support  individuals  to  do  the 
work  that  had  been  done  by  seven 
secretaries.  The  other  three  secretaries 
have  been  transferred  to  other  available 
jobs  here. 

The  offices  involved  in  the  pilot  project 
are  those  of  the  provost  of  the  main  cam¬ 
pus  A028,  which  is  where  the  CPU  (Central 
Processing  Unit)  is  located;  executive 
dean,  dean  of  students,  dean  of  occupa¬ 
tional  technical  division,  dean  of  business 
and  services,  associate  dean  of  technology 
and  associate  dean  of  health  and  public 
services. 

Instructor  Ron  Kapper  said,  “When  we 
are  talking  about  the  office  of  the  future, 
there  is  a  big  change  going  on  out  there 
and  we  (the  office)  have  got  to  be  more 
productive.” 

He  stated  that  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  population  are  white  collar  workers 
and  the  number  is  growing  at  a  rate  of  2 
percent  a  year.  This  reflects,  said  Kap¬ 
per,  that  we  are  becoming  a  more  service 
orientated  society. 

Dr.  Harold  A.  McAninch,  college  presi¬ 
dent,  said  that  the  college  has  gone  to  com¬ 
puters  in  other  areas  including  registra¬ 
tion  “and  they  haven’t  lessened  our  con¬ 
tact  with  the  student.”  “In  fact,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “such  moves  have  improved  this 
contact.” 


Author  ol  ‘Hite  Report’  says  — 


Unrealistic  expectations  can  rum  sex 


By  Chris  Gannon 

“The  majority  of  women  do  not  orgasm 
as  the  result  of  simple  intercourse,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Shere  Hite,  author  of  “The  Hite 
Report,”  who  spoke  before  about  200  men 
and  women  at  CD  last  Thursday  night. 

In  fact,  only  30  percent  of  the  women 
who  participated  in  her  survey  do  orgasm 
in  this  manner,  she  said. 

“This  is  an  unrealistic  expectation,” 
Hite  said,  “which  has  placed  a  great 
burden  on  women  and  also  on  men.’” 

Hite  said  she  felt  this  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  finding  of  the  survey. 

“The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  let 
women  define  their  own  sexuality,”  Hite 
said.  “It  let  women  speak  out  on  sexuality, 
how  they  feel  and  what  sexuality  means  to 
them.” 

Hite  said  she  found  that  people  believed 
the  standard  definition  of  sex  was 
foreplay,  vaginal  penetration,  followed  by 
orgasm.  This  ends  when  the  man  orgasms, 
she  said,  and  not  necessarily  when  the 
woman  does.  She  thinks  this  definition  is 
no  longer  valid. 


“Intercourse  has  become  a  cultural 
symbol  for  us,”  Hite  said,  “of  men 
dominating  women.  If  this  were  no  longer 
true,  it  could  be  enjoyed  for  itself.” 

Centuries  ago  these  views  evolved 
because  of  a  patriarchal  society  where 
children  were  needed  in  every  family. 

“Intercourse  was  the  only  accepted 
form  of  sexuality  then,”  she  said. 

Hite’s  book  is  a  nationwide  study  of 
female  sexuality.  It  took  four  years  to 
write,  she  said,  and  was  a  bestseller  in  17 
countries. 

As  a  militant  feminist,  Hite  was  involved 
with  the  women’s  movement  in  New  York 
City  which  worked  for  women’s  rights  in 
employment.  She  started  discussing 
private  life  and  sexuality  with  other 
women  during  this  time. 

Her  next  move  was  to  distribute  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  because  she  thought  the  answers 
“would  reflect  the  values  of  the  larger 
society,  especially  between  men  and 
women.” 

As  the  questionnaires  were  returned  to 
her,  Hite  said  she  wanted  to  let  other 


women  know  of  her  findings  so  she  wrote  a 
pamphlet. 

Soon,  as  more  women  replied,  the  pam¬ 
phlet  got  thicker  and  thicker.  Eventually, 
she  wrote  the  book. 

At  the  time,  Hite  said,  the  only  funding 
available  came  from  Playboy. 

“However,  I  didn’t  think  it  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate  to  take  funding  from  that 
source,”  she  said. 

Hite  said  she  was  criticized  for  her 
methodology  which  included  using 
statistics  compiled  from  the  answers  she 
gathered,  interspersed  with  quotes  from 
the  people  who  had  replied. 

“Now  a  lot  of  people  use  my 
methodology,”  she  said. 

“Statistics  are  still  important,”  Hite 
said,  “but  I  never  thought  that  was  the 
main  point.  Discussion  is  the  main  point.” 

Most  women  in  the  survey  agreed  that 
sex  should  not  be  hidden  or  “dirty.” 

“In  short,”  said  Hite,  “we  need  to  make 
a  new  physical  relationship  to  go  with  a 
new  kind  of  society.” 


How  one  nurse  is  beating  the  odds 


By  Allene  Renz 

Becoming  a  nurse  was  important  enough 
for  one  College  of  DuPage  student  to  leave 
her  family  and  enter  the  United  States  for 
an  education  denied  her  in  her  homeland. 

Rosetta  Puerto,  a  native  of  Colombia, 
South  America,  came  here  10  years  ago 
with  aid  from  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
Church  and  the  personal  financial 
sacrifice  of  her  parents  to  attain  her  goal 
of  serving  others. 

She  reached  that  goal  by  getting  her 
degree  in  nursing  and  becoming  a  mis¬ 
sionary  for  the  church  that  sponsored  her. 

“If  a  person  can’t  get  an  education  in 
this  country,  it’s  because  they  don’t  really 
want  one,”  said  Puerto. 

She  entered  this  country  with  no 
knowledge  of  English,  but  learned  enough 
in  a  course  at  Andrews  College  in 
Michigan  to  enter  the  university. 

If  she  had  stayed  in  her  native  land  .she 
would  have  been  unable  to  train  for  the 
work  she  most  desired  because  of  religious 
barriers  to  Protestants  in  the  Catholic- 
dominated  country. 

Puerto  plans  to  help  educate  others  to 
help  repay  the  advantages  that  were  given 
her.  She  is  a  missionary  for  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventist  Church,  which  is  fundamen¬ 


tally  evangelical  in  its  theology. 

She  will  be  sent  to  Honduras  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Angel  in  1982  after  her 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 
There  she  will  be  co-ordinator  of  nursing 
education  program  for  the  church- 
sponsored  medical  facilities. 

The  program  will  begin  with  a  practical 
nursing  two-year  degree,  and  soon  will  ex¬ 
pand  to  include  an  RN  program. 

Puerto  is  not  a  new  student  to  CD.  She 
has  been  attending  the  college  off  and  on 
since  her  arrival  in  this  country.  She  is 
currently  taking  20  hours  of  refresher 
courses,  mainly  in  science,  to  enable  her  to 
enter  the  masters  program  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  in  January. 

“One  of  the  things  I  appreciate  most  in 
life  is  the  opportunity  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  I  am  very  proud  and  thankful  to 
have  gotten  my  education  here  and  to  have 
the  chance  to  further  my  studies,”  she 
said. 

She  is  not  only  a  full-time  student  this 
semester,  but  she  is  also  making  up  an  in¬ 
complete  from  a  too  full  schedule  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  is  working  two  full  days  a  week  in 
the  ICU  and  CCU  units  at  the  Hinsdale 
Hospital. 

“I  appreciate  the  hospital  letting  me 


work  in  those  units.  I  had  training  for  in¬ 
tensive  care,  but  never  had  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  put  my  skills  to  work,”  Puerto  said. 

When  asked  about  her  free  time,  she  said 
that  it  was  almost  “non-existent,”  but  that 
she  loves  what  she  is  doing,  and  has  too 
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Ambition  to  help  others 
drives  missionary  nurse 


Continued  from  Page  1 

many  plans  for  the  future  to  slow  down. 

Puerto  has  already  had  one  three-year 
assignment  with  her  church  in  Curacao 
where  she  was  director  of  nursing  and  in- 
service  education  director.  She  stayed  on 
the  island  that  is  part  of  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  until  last  April. 

The  church  is  a  sponsor  of  medical  and 
educational  facilities  all  over  the  world, 
with  13  four-year  teaching  colleges  in 
North  America  alone.  The  medical 
teaching  facility  to  which  she  will  be 
assigned  is  also  financed  by  a  foundation 
in  Germany  which  lends  financial  aid  to 
worthwhile  causes. 

Puerto  could  begin  her  assignment  right 
now,  but  feels  she  needs  her  master’s 
degree  to  be  better  qualified.  Also,  “a  lot  of 
the  governments  determine  whether  you 
are  coming  to  offer  more  to  the  country 
than  they  have  there  already,  and  are 
more  likely  to  give  you  a  visa  if  you  have 


more  education,”  she  said. 

Just  recently  the  missionary  nurse  was 
granted  a  permanent  U.S.  resident  visa. 
After  five  years  she  hopes  to  get  her 
citizenship  papers. 

Becoming  an  American  citizen  has  been 
a  dream  of  Puerto  for  a  long  time.  And  the 
dream  was  shared  and  encouraged  by  her 
parents.  At  one  time  she  had  four  brothers 
and  sisters  studying  with  her  in  the  states. 

Puerto  has  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
schools  she  has  attended  here.  She  started 
at  Andrews  University,  and  came  to 
DuPage  off  and  on  while  working  at  the 
Hinsdale  Clinic  for  two  years  prior  to  her 
enrollment  fulltime  at  Southern  Mis¬ 
sionary  College  in  Tennessee.  She  received 
her  degree  in  1975. 

She  is  thankful  that  the  church  had  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  her  country  who  guided  her 
toward  her  religion  and  the  U.S.  She 
believes  it  is  now  her  calling  to  return  to 
others  what  she  received. 


Forensics  starts  strong 
in  early  fall  competition 


The  CD  F orensics  team  has  taken  a  first, 
a  second  and  a  third  in  the  first  three  tour¬ 
naments  they  competed  in  this  fall. 

The  first  place  award  came  last  week  at 
Southeastern  Illinois  College.  Team 
members  who  placed  were  Carla  Tighe, 
first  in  persuasion;  Lisa  Schultz,  first  in 
poetry;  Michael  Anderson,  second  in  in¬ 
formative;  Mary  Brauch,  fifth  in  after- 
dinner;  and  Jerry  Spivack  and  Carrie 
Murphy,  second  in  duet  acting. 

The  readers  theatre  also  took  first  place. 

The  team  took  a  second  place  award  at 
Millikin  University,  tying  the  team  from 
ISU.  Winners  that  day  were  Cathy 
Johnson,  second  in  prose;  Dalip  Rahaja, 
second  in  persuasion;  Jan  Moreland,  first 


in  informative;  Karen  Hunter,  third  in 
poetry  and  first  in  prose;  Mark  Zeman  and 
Ron  Unger,  fourth  in  duet  acting;  and  the 
combined  squad  in  the  readers  theatre 
version  of  “Lovborg’s  Women”  which  took 
a  first  place. 

At  the  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  Forensics 
tournament  at  Illinois  State  the  CD  team 
took  third  place.  Hunter  took  first  in 
dramatic  interpretation  and  sixth  in 
poetry;  Moreland  took  second  in  in¬ 
formative  speaking;  Brent  Christensen 
took  sixth  in  dramatic  interpretation;  and 
Zeman  took  third  in  communication 
analysis. 

Director  of  the  forensics  squad  is  Jim 
Collie. 


Szuberla  tells  women: 
‘Sexism  is  a  crime’ 


By  Carol  Wojcik 

“Sexism  is  a  crime  against  all  humani¬ 
ty,”  said  Conrad  Szuberla  in  the  Women’s 
Center  at  CD. 

Szuberla,  a  CD  political  science  instruc¬ 
tor,  spoke  about  sexism  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  a  discussion  entitled  “Cultural 
Basis  of  Discrimination  Against  Women: 
Consequences  and  Cures”  which  was  held 
Monday. 

Most  of  the  discrimination  against 
women  is  rooted  in  our  culture,  he  said. 
Our  language,  values,  attitudes  and 
socialization  process  are  all  sexist  and  this 
is  continually  reinforced  by  the  media,  he 
believes. 

Discrimination,  said  Szuberla,  begins  at 
birth.  Males  are  treated  more  roughly,  are 
pushed  into  being  adventurous,  and  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  be  troublesome  and  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Females,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
treated  as  fragile  beings  and  are  not  en¬ 
couraged  to  excel.  They  are  simply 
thought  of  as  “sugar  and  spice  and 
everything  nice,”  he  said. 

Szuberla  added  that  throughout  history 
women  have  been  thought  of  as  inferior. 
They  have  been  treated  as  property  and  as 
sexual  beings  but  not  persons  in  their  own 
right.  The  current  system  of  drafting  men 
is  an  example  of  the  feeling  that  women 
are  not  considered  as  good  as  men,  he  said. 

Because  of  our  sexist  attitudes  and 


83  TURN  OUT  FOR  SG 

The  Student  Government  election  held 
last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  had  one  of 
the  lowest  voter  turnouts  ever. 

Only  83  ballots  were  cast  out  of  a  student 
body  population  of  26,000  plus. 

Highest  vote  getter  was  Michael  Weber 
with  64  votes,  then  Edward  Gholston  with 
62,  and  Karen  Steger  and  Patriceann  A. 
Ribando  with  59  and  56. 


GEOGRAPHER  TO  SPEAK 

“Geographic  Background  of  Soviet 
Power”  will  be  discussed  by  Prof.  Paul 
Lydolph  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee  at  8  p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  6,  in 
the  Campus  Center. 

During  the  lecture,  Lydolph  will  show 
films  he  took  of  major  industrial  regions, 
specific  cities  and  other  critical  areas  of 
Soviet  development  while  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lydolph  received  his  doctorate  in 
geography  from  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  in  1955.  He  is  the  author  of  “Geography 
of  the  USSR,”  a  text  organized  on  a 
regional  basis,  and  a  companion  volume 
entitled  “Geography  of  the  USSR:  Topical 
Analysis,”  which  deals  with  specific 
economic  activities  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


On  Friday,  Nov.  7,  Lydolph  will  speak  to 
students  at  9  a.m.  and  again  at  11  a.m.  in 
A1108. 


EARLY  MUSIC  ENSEMBLE  TO  PERFORM 

A  free  concert  by  the  Harwood  Early 
Music  Ensemble  will  be  presented  by  the 
CD  Performing  Arts  Artist  Series  at  9 
a.m.,  Nov.  13,  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center,  M  Bldg. 

The  Harwood  Early  Music  Ensemble 
consists  of  singers  and  instrumentalists 
who  perform  music  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Renaissance,  using  instruments  of  the 
period.  The  ensemble  has  performed  in  the 
Chicago  area  and  throughout  the  midwest. 
John  Nygro  is  founder  and  director. 
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values,  Szuberla  said,  society  is  faced  with 
injustice  because  talented  people  are 
denied  their  rights.  Waste  is  the  result 
because  society  is  deprived  of  talented 
people,  and  alienation  and  unhappiness 
ultimately  occur. 

Szuberla  discussed  various  cures  for  the 
problem  of  discrimination.  He  said  we 
must  start  with  the  babies  and  the  young 
children  by  making  them  more  an¬ 
drogynous  :  Let  boys  play  with  dolls  and  let 
girls  play  with  guns,  he  said.  Women 
should  be  allowed  on  most  male  athletic 
teams.  Fathers  should  set  examples  to  end 
discrimination.  We  must  also  reform  our 
attitudes,  values,  language  and  institu¬ 
tions,  he  concluded. 

Szuberla  remarked  that  laws  ending 
discrimination  are  helpful  but  are  not 
enough.  Laws  change  behavior  but  they  do 
not  change  the  supportive  institutions,  he 
said. 


Mon.  •  Fri.  9:00-6:00  •  Sat.  9:00-12:00 


LUhen  two  is 
enough... 

(at  least  for  now) 

There  ore  only  four  effective  methods  of 
contraception:  birth  control  pills,  intrauterine 
devices,  diaphragms,  and  a  combination  use 
of  condoms  and  foam.  Fill  other  methods, 
including  luck,  simply  do  not  work 

If  you  are  in  need  of  birth  control  information, 
or  would  simply  like  to  have  some  questions 
answered,  call  Concord  Medical  Centers,  and 
ask  for  on  appointment  with  one  of  our  staff. 


Concord 
Medical  Center 

1 7  UJ.  Grand  Fivenue 
Chicago,  III.  60610 
(312)  467-6555 


Concord  UUest 
Medical  Center 

530  N.  Cass  Fivenue 
UJestmont,  III.  60559 
(312)  963-2500 


Gram  Wood,  American  Gothic.  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
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4  speakers  —  4  views 
of  6Me  Generation’ 


By  Shiels  Kennedy 
and  Beth  Archbold 

Four  speakers  at  last  Wednesday’s 
Families  in  Transition  forum  expressed 
four  different  views  on  the  effect  that  the 
“Me  Generation”  has  had  on  family  life. 

The  first  speaker,  Ernest  Leduc, 
humanities  instructor  here,  said,  “What 
common  men  and  women  have  been  doing 
over  the  last  fifteen  years  is  devoting 
themselves  primarily  to  ‘Me’.” 

He  added  that  much  time  was  spent  in 
“getting  your  head  together”  and  sear¬ 
ching  for  a  self-identity  through  self- 
discovery. 

Leduc  said  that  there  was  a  choice  bet¬ 
ween  self-discovery  or  commitment  to 
other  people.  Personally,  he  added  that  he 
found  it  most  difficult  to  strike  a 
“balance”  between  the  two. 

The  second  speaker,  Pastor  Jack  Lun- 
din,  said,  “Absolutes  are  down  the  drain, 
so  people  are  reverting  to  personalism. 
Religiously,  therefore,  a  lot  of  people  say 
that  the  only  way  to  commit  oneself  to  a 
family  is  on  an  either/or  basis.” 

He  added  that  religion  exercises  a  type 
of  absolutism,  a  grounding,  a  sense  of 
power.  “I  know  who  I  am,”  he  said, 
“because  of  what  I  believe  and  in  Whom  I 
believe.” 

A  third  speaker,  John  Modschiedler, 
philosophy  instructor  here  said  that  the 
“Me  Generation”  is  a  generation  of  “con¬ 
trol.” 

“Control  is  ‘Me’  being  in  charge,  rather 


than  a  commitment  to  any  context  or 
thing,”  he  said. 

Modschiedler  gave  for  an  example, 
sports.  He  said  that  adults  don’t  “play” 
anymore,  instead,  they  bet;  they  go  with 
the  percentages.  They  need  the  power  of 
control,  he  said. 

“People  want  to  control  the  weather, 
death  and  sickness,”  he  said.  “All  of  that  is 
just  one  big  push  toward  control.” 

The  last  panelist,  Brenda  Wanner- 
Westley,  psychotherapist,  said,  “Me-ism 
is  a  concentration  on  me,  in  a  selfish,  self- 
centered,  unfulfilling  fashion.  I  do  not  see 
Me-ism  as  a  healthy  kind  of  self  respect  or 
self  esteem.” 

“As  a  therapist,”  she  added,  “I  work 
with  people  toward  wholeness  through  in¬ 
tegration  —  integration  of  their  whole  self, 
their  positive  aspects,  their  negative 
aspects,  their  conscious  life  and  their  un¬ 
conscious  life.” 

As  a  trend  in  the  future,  she  said  that 
with  more  available  choices,  people  are 
leaning  toward  a  more  wholistic  state  and 
away  from  Me-ism. 


The  next  Families  in  Transition  forum 
will  be  held  Nov.  5  in  the  Campus  Center, 
at  7:30  p.m.  The  topic  of  discussion  will  be 
“The  Changing  Family:  Where  Are  We 
Going?”  The  main  speaker  will  be 
Elizabeth'  Douvan,  psychology  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 


Visiting  teacher  sees 
educational  differences 


By  Lisa  Tuttle 

Dr.  Sowah  Anyetei,  native  of  Ghana  who 
got  his  Ph.D.  at  Northwestern  University, 
has  joined  the  CD  Economics  Department 
as  a  visiting  faculty  member. 

Anyeti  came  to  the  U.S.  in  1974  after  get¬ 
ting  his  bachelor’s  degree  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Ghana.  He  had  taught  elementary 
school  and  received  some  of  his  training 
there. 

He  explained  that  in  Ghana  one  must 
specialize  in  teaching  by  attending 
teachers  training  college  for  four  years. 
Such  a  college,  he  said,  has  no  equivalent 
institution  in  the  U.S.,  specializing  in  child 
study,  teaching  methods  and  education. 

“Anyone  interested  in  teaching  can  get 
into  the  teachers  training  college  after 
passing  the  entrance  exams.  They  filter 
out  the  ones  they  think  couldn’t  make  it,  so 
getting  in  isn’t  all  that  easy,”  he  said. 

The  graduates  of  the  teachers  college 
then  have  two  years  to  take  more  advanc¬ 
ed  level  courses  privately  in  order  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  University  of  Ghana.  Here, 
he  received  his  bachelor’s  degree,  but 
because  Ph.Ds.  are  not  offered  in  Ghana, 
he  was  sent  abroad. 

To  train  Ghanaians  and  expand  their 
university,  the  University  of  Ghana  sends 
students  abroad  to  further  their  education. 
Anyetei  explains  that  other  universities  do 
this  too.  For  example,  the  Economics 
Department  at  the  University  of  Ghana 
has  an  exchange  program  with  the  same 
department  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  in  Canada. 

“I  had  a  choice  of  where  I  wanted  to  go. 
It  was  recommended  to  me  by  a  professor 
that  I  go  to  Northwestern  because  it  has  a 
good  economics  department,”  he  said. 

Even  before  graduating  from  Nor¬ 
thwestern  last  June,  he  started  looking  for 
a  temporary  position.  He  was  and  still  is 
teaching  part  time  at  Northeastern 
University. 

His  original  plans  of  returning  to  Ghana 
after  graduation  are  now  in  limbo.  Anyetei 
explained  that  his  Philippine  wife,  with  her 
newly  acquired  citizenship,  does  not  want 
to  leave  the  U.S. 

He  described  CD  as  a  transition  for  him 
with  his  original  goals  being  to  work  on  the 
graduate  level  in  research.  He  admits  he  is 
caught  between  these  goals  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  friendliness  of  CD  and  its  more 
relaxed  atmosphere,  which  he  says  he 
likes. 

Until  he  makes  any  decisions,  you  can 
find  Dr.  Anyetei  teaching  the  Principles  of 


Economics  201,  202  at  CD  where  he  says 
the  “students  and  faculty  are  more  friend¬ 
ly  than  usual  and  are  basically  good 
academic-wise.” 


He  even  said  the  parking  situation  at  CD 
poses  no  trouble. 


Dr.  Anyetei 


Madrigal  Dinner 
tickets  to  go  on 
sale  Monday 

Tickets  for  CD’s  annual  Madrigal  Din¬ 
ners  will  go  on  sale  at  9  a.m.  on  Monday, 
Nov.  3  in  the  Campus  Center  at  $14  each, 
the  same  price  they  sold  for  in  1979. 

Ticket  sales  will  be  limited  to  10  per  per¬ 
son.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  for  either 
night,  Dec.  5  or  6,  or  in  combination  for 
both  nights.  Table  charts  will  be  available 
for  seat  selection. 

While  tickets  for  the  madrigals  have 
traditionally  sold  well,  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  tickets  available  after  this 
first  day  of  sales,  according  to  Lucile 
Friedli,  coordinator  of  Student  Activities. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  in  the  Campus 
Center  from  9  a.m.  to  noon  on  Nov.  3  and 
after  1  p.m.  that  same  day  they  will  be 
available  at  the  Student  Activities  box  of¬ 
fice  in  A2059  until  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  work  during 
both  nights  of  the  Madrigal  Dinners  from  5 
p.m.  to  midnight.  Food  will  be  provided  for 
those  who  work.  Contact  Friedli  at  ext. 
2515  for  more  information. 
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Shutter  Snapper  Special 

Buy  any  photographic  lens  filter 
at  regular  price,  second  filter 
Y  for  same  price  filter  (with  this  ad). 

10%  discount  on  all  film,  darkroom 
supplies,  tripods,  gadget  bags  and  camera 
accessories,  when  you  present  your 

COD  Student  ID  (sale  items  excluded) 

DUPAGE  PHOTO  CENTER 
112  N.  HALE  STREET  WHEATON,  ILL 


$5.00  per  person  for 
all  club  members 
and  anyone  interested 
in  joining 
CD  clubs. 


Hayride 

and 

Square  Dance 

Nov.  8  -  7  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 

Prince  Crossing  Stables 
in  West  Chicago 
REFRESHMENTS 


Sponsored  by  CD  Student  Activities 


For  more  information 
and  reservations, 

Call  Donna,  ext.  2453 


fill  films  at  noon  in  02067  C.  700  in  fi  1108 


Nov  5  5ex  Madne55 

52  minutes,  1934.  Production  credits  are  unavailable 
(and  small  wonder).  A  high-camp  anti-sex  exploitation 
feature  showing  folly  of  indulging  in  burlesque  shows. 
Watch  as  men  turn  into  drooling  slobs  while  viewing  a 
"girlie  show/'  with  one  thing  leading  to  another 
culminating  jn  a  venereal  disease  epidemic.  This  gem  of 
misinformation  is  mildly  terrifying  and  pleasantly 
pornographic,  under  the  guise  of  being  "the  tru, 
medical  facts." 

Also  Dating  Do’s  and  Don ’ts  and  Slaves  in  Bondage. 


Vic  Dunlop 

Wed.  -  Open  Mike  Night 
Thurs.  -  Comedy  Showcase 

For  information  and 
reservations,  call 
442-5755 


Comedy  Womb 

All  Comedy  Night  Club 
presents 

Oct.  31-Nov.  1 

Rich  Purpura  plus  a 

Halloween  Costume  Party 
Nov.  6-7-8 

Vic  Dunlop  from  TV’s 

Make  Me  Laugh 

Nov.  14-15 

Ed  Fiala 

Nov.  21-22 
Ted  Holum 


7942  Ogden  flve. 
Lyons 
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Route  715  —  a  crapshoot 


By  Jim  Krueger 

Riding  the  Commuter  Bus  Systems  route 
715  every  day  is  like  a  crapshoot.  You 
never  know  what’s  going  to  happen. 

Take  for  instance  last  Monday.  For 
some  reason  (teachers’  institute,  I  think) 
there  was  no  school  for  Westmont-Darien 
junior  high  schoolers. 

The  children,  being  idle,  decided  to 
make  a  day  of  it  at  Yorktown  shopping 
center.  All  100  plus  of  them  used  route  715 
to  get  there.  They  packed  three  buses 
beyond  capacity,  and  service  for  the 
regular  patrons  of  the  bus  route  was  effec¬ 
tively  interrupted  for  three  hours. 

The  buses  were  so  crowded  that  kids 
were  standing  in  the  aisles  and  doorways. 
Two  of  the  buses  had  exceeded  their 
capacity  and  had  an  accident  occured, 
lives  would  undoubtably  have  been  lost. 

And  once  the  kids  got  on,  the  drivers  had 
to  turn  down  the  regular  adult  patrons. 

This  made  for  a  very  unhappy  situation. 


I  was  one  of  those  who  was  told  that  I 
couldn’t  ride  the  bus  because  there  was  no 
room.  Two  hours,  two  buses,  and  two 
refusals  later,  I  managed  to  squeeze  onto  a 
third  bus  along  with  a  swarthy-looking 
gentleman  who,  when  told  by  the  driver 
that  there  was  no  room,  made  room. 

The  bad  thing  was  that  the  kids  were  un¬ 
chaperoned.  No  school  officials,  no  ner¬ 
vous  mothers,  just  a  pack  of  screaming, 
swearing  kids,  who  decided  that  vandaliz¬ 
ing  the  bus  was  just  as  much  fun  as  van¬ 
dalizing  Yorktown. 

My  feelings  and  those  of  other  patrons  of 
715  can  be  summed  up  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  one  incident.  As  I  pushed  my 
way  onto  the  bus  in  the  morning  along  with 
the  swarthy-looking  gentleman,  sandwich¬ 
ed  between  a  young  girl  who  had  yet  to 
have  a  pimple  cross  her  brow  and  an  older 
woman  who  was  carrying  an  umbrella,  I 
looked  at  this  guy,  he  looked  back  at  me, 
and  I  just  shook  my  head. 


President  Carter 


Pro  Con 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

When  you  go  to  the  polls  next  Tuesday,  I 
urge  you  to  vote  for.  President  Carter.  His 
administration  will  best  serve  our  country 
for  the  next  four  years. 

One  of  the  gravest  threats  ever  faced  by 
mankind  is  now  considered  a  distinct 
possibility  in  some  circles.  A  Washington 
D.C.  think-tank  recently  placed  the  odds 
on  a  nuclear  war  taking  place  somewhere 
in  the  world  between  now  and  the  year  2000 
as  1  in  10.  Carter  has  proven  that  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  an  international  crisis,  that  of  a 
diplomatic  but  firm  stand,  can  protect 
American  interests  without  poking  our 
noses  in  where  they  don’t  belong. 

His  economic  sanctions  on  Iran  are  crip¬ 
pling  that  country’s  economy  while 
weakening  its  military.  Now'  with  the 
Iraqi-Iranian  war,  the  Iranian  Air  Force  is 
crying  for  spare  parts  for  their  Phantom 
jets,  which  we  sold  them  when  the  Shah 
was  still  alive.  It  looks  good  for  a  deal  to 
get  back  our  hostages. 

Likewise,  the  economic  sanctions  on  the 
Soviet  Union  are  having  an  effect.  It  is  not 
of  the  crippling  nature  as  in  Iran,  but  is 
causing  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  Soviet 
citizenry.  The  fact  that  the  average  Rus¬ 
sian  citizen  cannot  buy  beef  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  grain  embargo. 

On  environmental  issues.  Carter  stands 
above  any  previous  President,  save  Teddy 
Roosevelt.  It  takes  courage  to  stand  up  to 
big  money  interests  who  would  just  as  soon 
cut  down  every  last  tree  and  dig  up  every 
last  bit  of  coal  no  matter  what  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Carter  in¬ 
herited  a  disastrous  economic  situation. 
The  country  had  just  experienced  a  bad 
recession  in  1975  and  there  was  no  national 
energy  policy  whatsoever.  The  country 
now  has  reduced  its  oil  imports  and 
created  a  huge  stockpile  in  the  meantime. 

The  Carter  campaign  has  tried  to  paint 
the  picture  that  this  is  an  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  election.  I  think  that  it  is  also.  The 
very  future  of  our  country  seems  uncer¬ 
tain.  The  President  needs  to  be  someone 
with  a  level  head  and  an  open  mind  and  a 
good  grasp  of  the  situation.  Carter  has  pro¬ 
ven  he  is  all  of  them.  Vote  for  Carter. 


By  Bob  Green 

In  the  1976  elections,  the  people  wanted  a 
change.  Shifty  and  clumsy  presidents  were 
no  longer  in  vogue.  The  people  wanted  a 
moral  leader  with  a  new  approach.  Enter 
Jimmy  Carter. 

Armed  with  smiles,  a  soothing  voice, 
and  religious  overtones,  Carter  won  the 
election  with  promise  of  change  from 
“politics  as  usual.” 

For  the  past  four  years  he  has  kept  his 
promise  —  his  politics  have  been  unusual. 

For  example,  the  Carter  record  in 
foreign  affairs  is  a  national  embarrass¬ 
ment.  The  sad  story  began  with  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Andrew  Young  as  UN  am¬ 
bassador. 

By  the  time  Young  was  disposed  of, 
many  of  our  allies  had  doubts  about  the 
man  who  appointed  him.  The  Russians 
were  less  doubtful. 

After  listening  to  Carter’s  human  rights 
sermons,  they  pegged  him  as  naive  and 
waited  for  a  chance  to  profit  from  his 
naivete.  The  Iranian  mess  provided  that 
chance. 

The  fall  of  Iran  seemed  to  come  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  ill-informed  Carter  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  taking  of  our  hostages  at 
the  embassy  was  even  more  surprising. 
Carter  must  have  been  downright  startled 
when  the  Russians  invaded  Afghanistan 
while  he  sat  in  the  rose  garden. 

At  the  cost  of  Iran,  Afghanistan,  and  our 
52  hostages,  Jimmy  Carter  received  his 
on-the-job  training  in  international  affairs. 

It  is  not  clear  if  Carter  has  learned 
anything  about  managing  domestic  policy. 
He  has  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  he 
knows  how  to  start  a  recession.  He  has  pro¬ 
ven  that  by  tinkering  with  the  economy  he 
can  perform  amazing  feats.  He  can  make 
inflation,  interest  rates,  unemployment, 
and  taxes  all  rise  at  the  same  time! 

Carter  also  has  some  strange  ideas 
regarding  immigration  policy.  He  allowed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreigners  into 
the  country,  including  criminals,  to  show 
the  world  his  concern  for  political 
refugees.  He  doesn’t  seem  nearly  as  con¬ 
cerned  about  unemployed  Americans. 

On  election  day,  the  American  people 
may  decide  that  they’ve  had  enough  of 
“moral  leadership.” 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


I  don’t  relish  the  thought  of  having  made 
some  enemies  with  what  I  wrote  in  last 
week’s  column.  I  love  to  write  and  having 
a  column  to  voice  my  strong  opinions  is 
great,  but  it  is  impossible  for  a  newspaper¬ 
man  not  to  ruffle  some  feathers  once  in  a 
while. 

I  don’t  think  anyone  would  deny  that 
there  is  a  problem  in  this  school  with  van¬ 
dalism,  rowdyism,  hall-blocking  and  loud, 
obscene  language.  Some  people  would  say 
it  is  less  than  other  years,  some  would  say 
more.  In  my  opinion,  if  it  occurs,  it  is  a  pro¬ 
blem.  Students  pay  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  try  and  pursue  their  careers  and  they 
don’t  want  to  be  hassled  by  a  group  of  in¬ 
considerate  students. 

I  also  believe  that  no  one  would  deny 
some  of  these  problems  have  been  caused 
by  students  associated  with  sports.  But  I 
don’t  mean  to  give  the  impression  that  this 
is  a  blanket  indictment  of  every  person 
who  ever  put  on  a  CD  uniform.  In  fact,  the 
sports  teams  should  be  commended  for 
their  show  of  school  spirit,  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  greater  than  the  rest  of  the  student 
body  combined. 

What  I  am  concerned  about,  however,  is 
the  ability  to  extend  common  courtesy  to 
fellow  students.  Last  week,  while  covering 
this  story,  I  walked  past  the  weight  room 
where  many  athletes  were  working  out. 
The  radio  was  blaring,  when  right  next 


door  a  piano  student  was  practicing  scales. 
This  is  inconsiderate  in  anybody’s  book.  I 
realize  we’re  all  crowded  in  this  school  like 
cattle,  but  we  must  not  lose  our  perspec¬ 
tive.  I  firmly  believe  when  one  person’s 
rights  are  infringed  upon,  everyone  is  the 
loser. 

It  must  be  everyone’s  responsibility  then 
to  protect  individual  rights.  If  that  means 
stepping  aside  to  let  a  student  pass,  then 
that’s  what  should  be  done. 

The  problem  intensifies  when  it  involves 
athletes.  When  a  college  student  puts  on 
the  school’s  uniform,  he  immediately 
becomes  a  representative  of  that  school. 
Everything  he  does  is  associated  with  the 
team  and  with  the  school.  Right  or  wrong, 
that  is  the  way  it  is. 

One  last  thing  that  should  be  considered : 
this  column  represents  the  opinion  of  one 
person  and  one  person  only.  If  I  made 
anyone  mad,  not  one  of  them  took  the  time 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  paper.  A  number  of 
students  told  me  what  they  thought  of  me 
to  my  face  and  I  told  them  to  write  a  letter 
with  the  promise  that  it  would  be  printed. 
As  of  Tuesday  night,  there  were  none. 

Hopefully,  the  problems  in  M  Bldg,  will 
stop.  The  remoteness  of  the  building  tends 
to  increase  anxieties  in  students,  but  the 
security  people  try  their  best  to  protect  the 
students.  If  the  problems  do  continue,  you 
can  bet  I’ll  be  there. 


Talking  transfer 

Don  Dame 


Recently  I  attended  a  conference  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  (Carbondale) 
and  talked  with  a  number  of  former  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage  transfer  students. 

There  was  a  substantial  number  of 
former  C/D  students  who  showed  up  at  the 
C/D  table  that  night  (this  has  been  a  pat¬ 
tern  every  year  for  the  six  years  I  have  at¬ 
tended  the  SIU  conference;  one  year  SIU 
had  to  move  our  group  into  a  small 
ballroom  because  we  overflowed  into  other 
community  college’s  table  areas).  I  men¬ 
tion  this  because  the  annual  large  turnout 
of  our  former  students  is  an  indication  to 
me  of  their  continued  loyalty  to  C/D 
and/or  they  liked  what  they  got  at  C/D. 

One  former  C/D  student  said  this  year, 
“C/D  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happen¬ 
ed  to  me,  although  I  didn’t  realize  it  at  the 
time.” 

All  of  our  former  students  I  talked  with 
that  night,  whether  they  had  earned  a  C/D 
degree  or  not,  highly  recommended  that 
students  “get”  the  Associate  of  Arts 
(A. A.)  or  Associate  of  Science  (A.S.)  prior 
to  transferring. 

Almost  all  indicated  that  if  they  had  to 
do  it  over  again,  they  would  again  attend 
C/D  first  and  then  transfer  to  the  four-year 
school  (for  some,  SIU  was  the  second 
transfer  school  they  had  attended).  Almost 
all  of  our  former  students  I  talked  with  felt 
that  C/D  students  should  have  a  year  of 
Freshman  English  and  a  course  in  Speech 
prior  to  transferring. 

While  I  was  talking  with  our  former 
students,  I  had  an  audio  tape  recorder  go¬ 
ing.  Copies  of  the  SIU  conversation  tape 
have  been  sent  to  each  of  the  C/D 


counselors;  the  advisement  center 
(A2012);  the  Planning  Information  Center 
for  Students  (PICS)  in  the  Learning 
Resources  Center  (LRC), 

Why  don’t  you  take  some  time  and  drop 
by  one  of  the  above  locations  and  listen  to 
the  comments.  I  feel  they  have  some 
valuable  insights  to  pass  on  whether  you 
are  transferring  to  SIU  or  if  you  are  plann¬ 
ing  to  transfer  to  another  four-year  college 
or  university. 

I  would  like  to  thank  our  former  C/D 
students  who  took  time  from  their  busy 
schedules  to  come  to  the  SIU  Union  that 
night  to  share  their  thoughts  with  me  about 
transferring.  I  told  them  that  night  I  would 
send  a  copy  of  our  Courier  to  them  that 
contained  the  “Talking  Transfer”  column 
about  SIU.  (I  would  like  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  share  the  following  thoughts 
with  them:  Thanks  again  for  showing  up 
that  night;  you  had  some  intelligent  and 
perceptive  thoughts.  I  hope  for  you  new 
transfers  the  initial  confusion  after 
transferring  has  now  passed  (I  bet  it  has). 

You  seniors,  keep  at  the  books,  don’t  let 
up,  the  end  is  in  sight.  For  those  of  you  who 
volunteered  that  night  to  be  part  of  a  Talk¬ 
ing  Transfer  seminar  at  C/D  while  you  are 
home  over  Christmas  break,  please  mark 
on  your  calendars  the  date,  Tuesday,  Jan. 
15  for  that  activity.  I’ll  be  in  touch  in  the 
near  future  with  more  specifics  about  the 
seminar. 

In  my  next  column  I’ll  discuss  some  pre¬ 
planning  activities  you  might  wish  to  con¬ 
sider  if  you  are  thinking  about  or  know  you 
will  transfer  to  a  four-year  college  or 
university. 


Letter  to  the  editor 


I  would  like  to  point  out  several  inac¬ 
curacies  appearing  in  your  article  in  the 
Courier  (Oct.  23)  on  the  Oct.  22  Families  in 
Transition  forum.  These  give  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning  to  what  was  actually  said. 
Misrepresentation  and  distortion  can  oc¬ 
cur  just  as  readily  from  inaccurate  repor¬ 
ting  as  from  malicious  intent. 

For  example,  I  quoted  Evelyn  Kessler 
(Haviland  1968:205-208)  as  saying  that  in 
the  contemporary  western  idea  of  mar¬ 
riage  there  are  not  the  traditional  supports 
as  in  other  societies  and  that  kin  groups  do 
not  lend  a  hand  in  the  same  way.  The  rule 
is  more  to  keep  hands  off  and  not  interfere. 

This  statement  was  reported  as  the  an¬ 


thropological  view  that  western  society 
has  a  hands  off  attitude  toward  marriage 
and  child  rearing. 

Later  in  the  article  a  direct  quotation 
from  my  speech  was  reported.  I  simply  did 
not  make  that  statement.  It  is  frustrating 
because  the  words  are  terms  were  used, 
but  they  are  rearranged  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  a  totally  different  meaning  to  what 
I  said. 

I  realize  that  the  reporters  had  an  early 
deadline,  but  if  a  newspaper  is  to  provide  a 
service,  there  must  be  accuracy  and  truth 
in  reporting. 

Carolyn  Eastwood 
Part  Time  Anthropology 
Instructor 
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Photos  by  John  Paul  Peterson 


Club  simulates  war 


Jean  Bartholomew  looks  up 
magical  spells  in  a  spellbook 
(above  photo),  while  Terry 
Poturalski  and  Max  Zavanelli  (with 
hat)  recreate  the  Battle  of  Smolen¬ 
sk,  July  1941  (left  photo). 


Members  of  the  Strategy  and  Fantasy  Game  Club  meet  every  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  fora  friendly  game  of  conflict  simulation. 


By  James  R.  Krueger 

Battle  a  dragon,  recreate  a  World  War, 
or  command  an  army  against  Napoleon. 

All  these  fantasies  are  possible,  if  you 
join  the  Strategy  and  Fantasy  Games 
Club. 

The  club  meets  Sunday  between  12’ noon 
and  6  p.m.  in  the  Campus  Center,  K  Bldg. 
Students  and  non-students  are  invited  and 
may  bring  their  own  games  or  play  the 
games  that  others  bring. 

The  games  themselves  are  simulations 
of  various  kinds  of  conflict,  and  can  be 
classified  into  two  types:  role-playing 
games,  and  games  which  simulate  war¬ 
fare. 

The  role  playing  games  are  games  in 
which  the  participants  develop  characters 
which  fight  their  way  through  various 
scenerios:  battling  a  dragon,  or  navigating 


The  war  simulation  games  vary  from 
futuristic  scenerios  to  historical  recrea¬ 
tions.  They  are  what  they  sound:  simula¬ 
tions  of  a  large  scale  war. 

At  the  meeting  which  I  attended,  two 
members  were  simulating  an  invasion  on  a 
beachhead  where  a  camouflaged  enemy 
had  entrenched  itself. 

Also  at  the  meeting,  two  members  were 
simulating  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  two  others  were  simulating  the 
battle  for  Midway  Island. 


Tips  for  concert  goers 


Pat  Collins  of  the  Channel  7  news  team  was  in  the  LRC  on  Monday  to 
film  a  segment  on  the  new  computerized  car  pool  system. 


Permits  available  for  handicapped  lot 


By  Mary  Rizzo 

Every  year,  beginning  in  September,  the 
average  music  afficionado  can  expect  to 
see  several  continuous  trends  in  the  music 
ndustry:  1.)  big  name  bands  like  Jeff 
Beck  and  the  Kinks  will  release  their  long 
delayed  albums,  will  complete  their  long 
delayed  tours,  and  will  retire  in  relative 
comfort  to  their  safe  European  homes.  2.) 
nearly  every  group  that  has  recorded  an 
IP  within  the  past  year  will  eventually 
come  to  Chicago  during  the  cold  fall  and 
winter  months.  3.)  Good  seats  for  nearly 
every  show  will  become  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain. 

1980  has  become  a  surprisingly  good 
year  for  concert  appearances  and  album 
releases,  despite  the  catastrophic  state  of 
the  music  industry.  It  is  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  for  supergroups  to  actually  tour  to 
sell  records  and  even  more  so  for  lesser 
known  acts  to  get  in  on  the  touring  action 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  seen. 

This  past  month  has  been  excellent  as 
far  as  the  variety  of  talent  that  has  visited 
Chicago.  Bruce  Springsteen’s  two  Uptown 
shows  sold  out  in  little  more  than  an  hour, 
and  the  B-52’s  brought  their  outrageous  an¬ 
tics  to  the  Riviera  for  two  frantic  sell-out 
nights.  Geniuses  of  modern  fusion,  Jeff 
Beck  and  Jean  Luc  Ponty,  attract  an  au¬ 
dience  that  is  quite  diverse  in  age  and  in¬ 
terests.  Hard  rock,  although  seen  less  and 
less  on  the  music  scene,  continues  to  at¬ 
tract  a  large  audience.  Punk  and  avant 
garde  groups  such  as  Iggy  Pop,  the 
Psychadelic  Furs,  and  especially  Gary 
Numan,  with  their  technologically  unique 
shows  have  received  deservedly  warm 
receptions. 

In  the  coming  months,  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  witness  concerts  of  all 
types,  ranging  from  Charlie  Daniels  and 
Diana  Ross  to  Ultravox  and  the  Police, 
and,  of  course,  there  will  be  the  trium¬ 
phant  return  of  Bruce  Springsteen. 

But  there  is  one  major  consideration  to 
keep  in  mind  when  you  plan  to  go  to  a  con¬ 
cert  —  what  kind  of  seats  will  you  get?  To 
some  music  fans,  an  obstructed  view  or  no 
view  at  all  can  make  a  spectacular  stage 


show  or  even  a  simple  jam  session  seem  as 
enjoyable  as  a  midnight  stroll  through  a 
sewer.  If  good  seats  are  important  to  you, 
here  are  some  helpful  hints  to  allow  you  to 
enjoy  yourself  at  your  next  concert. 

First  off,  find  out  where  the  concert  is 
held.  If  it  is  at  the  Stadium  or  Rosemont 
Horizon,  don’t  count  on  actually  seeing 
details  of  the  face  of  a  performer,  much 
less  what  he’s  wearing.  These  big  halls  are 
designed  for  you  to  practice  the  lost  art  of 
using  your  own  imagination  to  define  the 
physical  characteristics  of  a  person  a 
block  away. 

If  the  concert  is  held  at  the  Am¬ 
phitheatre,  you  stand  a  good  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  a  close  seat  if  you:  sleep  several 
nights  in  front  of  a  Ticketron  with  your 
trusty  lap  dog  to  keep  you  warm  and  help 
guard  your  place  in  line,  own  stock  in  the 
place,  or  work  at  the  Ticketron. 

If  said  concert  is  at  the  Granada,  Up¬ 
town,  or  Auditorium,  it  is  less  difficult  to 
get  good  seats  by  just  waiting  in  line  five  or 
six  hours  before  dawn.  These  halls  are 
smaller,  more  intimate,  and  generally 
have  a  good  view  from  any  main  floor  seat. 
An  added  benefit  of  these  smaller  reserved 
halls  is  their  enormous  capacity  for  clear 
sound. 

If  the  concert  is  at  a  general  admission 
venue  like  the  Aragon  or  Riviera  Theatre, 
don’t  —  repeat  —  don’t  sleep  out  in  front  of 
the  Ticketron  the  night  before  tickets  go  on 
sale.  You  have  enough  waiting  to  do  the 
day  of  the  show.  When  you  finally  make  it 
safely  inside  of  a  general  admission  show, 
relax,  find  a  spot  to  plop  down  your  coat, 
and  cling  to  the  front  railing,  dancing  or 
bobbing,  whichever  the  people  pushed  up 
against  your  back  allow  you  to  do.  General 
admission  concerts  have  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  of  letting  you  move  around  the  au¬ 
dience,  getting  the  optimum  view  or 
volume  level. 

The  months  ahead  promise  the  greatest 
majority  of  tours  for  1980.  Don’t  miss  your 
chance  to  see  your  favorite  group  or  check 
out  a  new  one.  Chicago’s  music  halls  and 
some  universities  provide  countless 
possibilities  to  spend  an  evening  out  with 
some  dynamic  performers. 


By  Lisa  Tuttle 

Anyone  with  a  visible  handicap  or  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  note  can  get  a  permit  from  the  Health 
Center  for  parking  in  the  new  handicapped 
parking  lot. 

Since  the  lot  opened  on  Oct.  15,  155  per¬ 
mits  have  already  been  issued  for  the  102 
spaces. 

“Right  now  it’s  not  up  to  maximum 
capacity.  If  it’s  not  full  one  day,  that 
doesn’t  mean  it  won’t  be  full  the  next  day.” 
said  Student  Trustee  Ted  Podgorski,  who 
has  pushed  for  more  parking  facilities.  He 
explained  that  permits  must  allow  for 
night  and  day  students  as  well  as  ad¬ 
ministration  and  faculty. 

Lights  will  be  put  in  the  lot  after  Nov.  1, 
following  completion  of  the  south  A  Bldg, 
lot  which  is  still  under  construction.  Per¬ 
mits  for  the  handicap  lot  north  of  A  Bldg, 
are  free. 

Campus  security  warns  that  cars  parked 
in  the  new  handicap  lot  without  permits 
will  be  ticketed  on  the  first  offense  and 
towed  at  the  owner’s  expense  on  the  se¬ 
cond  offense. 

The  old  handicap  parking  lot  on  the  west 
side  of  A  Bldg,  will  be  torn  up  to  make 


room  for  the  new  LRC. 

“It  was  too  far  from  the  building,  it  was 
too  small,  and  it  just  didn’t  serve  its  pur¬ 
pose,”  said  Podgorski  of  the  old  lot  which 
was  originally  meant  to  be  a  temporary 
facility. 

Greek  drama 
begins  Nov.  6 

“Iphigenia  at  Aulis,”  a  classic  drama  by 
Euripides,  will  be  presented  Thursday 
through  Saturday,  Nov.  6,  7,  8  and  13,  14, 
and  15,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center. 

The  play  examines  the  dilemma  of 
Agamemnon,  whether  to  sacrifice  his 
daughter  Iphigenia  or  have  his  army  trap¬ 
ped  at  Aulis  by  unfavorable  winds,  unable 
to  sail  for  the  attack  on  Troy. 


PLAY  AUDITIONS  NOV.  10  AND  11 
Open  auditions  for  “Candida”  by  George 
Bernard  Shaw  will  be  held  at  CD  Nov.  10 
and  11.  Production  dates  are  Jan.  15, 16, 17, 
22, 23  and  24. 
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This  also 
goes  on 
at  a  CD 
football  game 


Chappie,  the  team  mascot,  has 
been  a  faithful  follower  throughout 
the  fall. 


A  silent  sousaphone,  part  of  the 
CD  band  which  performs  at  the 
football  games. 


Sometimes,  the  action  is  better 
off  the  field,  especially  for  younger 
viewers. 


Some  camera  men  make  films  as  a  hobby.  And  some,  like  these, 
make  films  which  are  used  by  the  coach  and  team  members  to  dissect 
a  game  after  it  has  been  played. 


While  all  eyes  are  on  the  football  field  (top  photo),  the  video  camera 
of  a  CD  photographer  (above)  captures  the  action  for  future  reference. 


Photos  by  Mike  Himes 


The  Chaparral  cheerleaders  are  a  familiar  part  of  all  CD 
football  games. 
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Vietnamese  have  found 
opportunity  in  ESL 


By  Laurie  Farrar 

The  world  was  watching  in  1975,  and 
again  in  1978  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  fled  their  homeland. 

Many  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  pledged  to  aid  the  refugees.  Many 
of  them  have  found  homes  in  this  area  and 
attend  classes  at  CD.  In  fact,  an  estimated 
75  percent  of  the  students  involved  in  the 
English  as  a  Second  Language  Program 
are  Asian,  said  ESL  employees.  This  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  Vietnamese,  but  Koreans, 
Indians,  Pakistanis,  and  others. 

There  have  been  two  major  waves  of 
Vietnamese  refugees  into  this  country. 
The  first  came  in  1975,  during  the  fall  of 
Saigon,  when  the  U.S.  embassy  there  was 
besieged  by  thousands  of  South  Viet¬ 
namese  seeking  sanctuary  from  advanc¬ 
ing  Communist  troops. 

The  second  began  in  1978  when  the  Com¬ 
munist  government  lifted  some  of  its 

I  restrictions  on  those  leaving  the  country. 
Many  Vietnamese  students  here  are 
planning  careers  in  fields  such  as  elec¬ 
tronics,  data  processing,  and  computers, 
all  fields  which  are  expanding  and  provide 
available  jobs. 

They  seem  to  be  mainly  concerned  with 
being  able  to  get  a  job  and  support 
themselves. 

When  asked  about  what  must  have  been 
a  difficult  cultural  adjustment  from  a  laid- 
back,  male-dominated  society  where 
showing  respect  to  other  people  is  one  of 
the  most  important  values,  they  shrug  as  if 
to  say,  “What  else  could  we  do;  the  adjust¬ 
ment  had  to  be  made.” 

They  do  say  that  it  is  much  easier  for 
younger  people  to  adapt  to  new  cultural 
values. 

Some  have  dramatic  stories  to  tell. 

Hoa  Quach,  a  student  at  CD,  left  Viet¬ 


nam  in  March,  1978,  because  her  father 
was  a  businessman  there. 

“The  Communists  were  about  to  im¬ 
prison  all  businessmen,  so  we  had  to 
leave,”  she  explained.  She  and  her  family 
paid  government  collectors  12  pieces  of 
gold,  about  $2,000,  per  person  to  leave  the 
country. 

The  family  had  to  split  up  during  the 
journey,  and  arrived  in  the  U.S.  several 
months  apart. 

Hoa  and  her  brother  rode  together  with 
about  110  others  on  a  small  fishing  boat, 
which  carried  them  to  Malaysia  after 
three  days  at  sea.  Hoa’s  boat  was  relative¬ 
ly  lucky.  They  had  calm  seas  and  were  not 
stopped  by  the  pirates  who  frequently 
plagued  refugee  boats. 

According  to  Hoa,  her  mother’s  boat  was 
stopped  four  times  by  pirates,  who  took 
everything  the  refugees  had,  but  didn’t 
otherwise  harm  them. 

After  spending  more  than  a  year  in  a 
refugee  camp  in  Malaysia,  Hoa  came  here 
in  August,  1979.  She  and  her  family  were 
sponsored  through  her  father’s  association 
with  the  Lions  Club  in  Vietnam.  Hoa  now 
wdrks  as  a  hostess  in  a  Chinese  restaurant, 
and  is  planning  a  career  in  data  process¬ 
ing. 

Thang  Troung  was  a  student  in  Vietnam 
before  his  family  left  in  1975.  His  father 
was  an  army  commander,  and  had  to 
leave  the  country.  Thang  enjoys  math,  and 
plans  to  go  into  electronics. 

Chung  Nguy  is  also  taking  electronics 
courses  at  CD.  He  is  living  with  another 
Vietnamese  family  here,  because  his  fami¬ 
ly  is  spread  across  several  countries.  His 
parents  have  found  a  home  in  New 
Zealand,  one  sister  lives  in  Canada,  and  a 
brother  lives  in  California.  Chung  hopes  to 
see  his  parents  in  two  or  three  years. 


SG  buys  electronic  games 


Students  can  now  play  electronic  games 
in  A  Bldg. 

Moon  Bases,  an  electronic  strategy 
game,  has  been  installed  and  is  ready  for 
action.  The  games  look  like  a  table  top 
model  which  can  be  played  by  one  or  two 
people.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to 
destroy  your  opponents  men  before  he 
destroys  yours. 

One  of  the  two  games  is  in  lounge  1082. 

Dan  Rigby,  Student  Government  vice- 
president,  said  that  the  vocational 
students  of  the  first  floor  asked  SG  if  they 
would  get  these  games  for  the.  The  other 
game  is  to  be  installed  under  the  stairwell 
on  the  lower  level. 

The  games  cost  25  cents  a  play.  Half  of 


the  receipts  will  go  to  student  activities, 
and  the  other  half  will  go  to  the  game 
owners. 

How  long  these  games  stay  in  A  Bldg, 
depends  on  how  popular  they  are.  If  they 
are  used  a  lot,  “we  can  always  get  more 
games,”  Rigby  said. 


HOW  ABOUT  HAWAII 

There  is  one  seat  —  and  only  one  seat  — 
left  on  the  biology  field  study  trip  to 
Hawaii  on  Dec.  12  to  22,  according  to 
Russell  Kirt,  biology  instructor.  The 
estimated  fare  is  $800.  The  student  must 
register  for  one  of  three  botany  or  biology 
courses.  For  more  information,  call  ext. 
2304  or  2010. 


Want  ads  ♦ 

Want  ads  run  5  cents  per  word  with  a  $1.00  minimum. _ 


Wheaton  bedroom  with  woodland  view.  Swimming 
Pool  Kitchen  privileges  in  apartment  of  employed 
widow.  665-0598  mornings  til  2  p.m. 


Professional  typing.  Reports,  correspondence, 
notary  service.  Call  Jane,  833-6296. 


Working  mother  has  3  children,  needs  babysitter 
730  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  Friday.  852-0307. 


Part-time  personnel  needed  for  field  work, 
building  inspections  In  the  Wheaton-Carol  Stream 
area.  Saturdays  and  a  car  are  required  with  flexi¬ 
ble  hours  during  week.  For  interview  call  Karen 
Hoffman,  682-4700,  R.J.N.  Environmental 
Associates,  213  Wheaton  Avenue,  Wheaton. 


INSIDE  SALES.  Permanent  position.  Full  or  part- 
time.  Days  or  evenings.  Lucrative,  exciting  posi¬ 
tion  fora  national  corporation.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  Previous  sales  experience  desirable.  Public 
speaking  or  marketing  communications  training 
very  helpful.  Call  Anne  Murphy  at  898-1 234. 


Marty’s  LTD  Roommate  Finding  Service.  And 
choose  from  100's  —  the  most  compatible  person! 
AH  ages,  tastes,  backgrounds,  occupations. 
Reference  checked  thoroughly.  Photos  shown. 
Call  351-8010  for  complete  details.  Fee. 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthright 


can  help  you.  Free  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 


Wanted  to  buy:  Lionel  and  American  Flyer  trains.  I 
pay  your  price.  31 2-969-91 60 . 


Room  for  rent,  male,  walking  distance  to  CD,  $40  a 
week,  469-9286. 


For  sale:  14-month  old  white  miniature  poodle, 
AKC  registered,  $125.  Contact  John  in  Bookstore. 


Secretarial  services  —  term  papers,  theses, 
manuscripts  —  from  rough  drafts  or  dictation  — 
editing  of  spelling  and  punctuation,  if  needed. 
Correspondence.  Mailing  lists.  Call  after  1  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday,  653-4827. 


For  sale:  engagement  ring,  3/4  carat  Marquis  dia¬ 
mond,  18-carat  yellow  gold  band.  Appraised  at 
$2,300.  Asking  $1 ,700.  Call  530-4000. 


BORED?  PUT  SOME  ACTION  IN  YOUR  LIFE! 
Become  a  member  of  the  famous  Renaissance 
Color  Guard.  We  offer  travel,  competition,  new 
friends,  exercise  and  more.  Any  previous  mar¬ 
ching  experience  (band,  color  guard,  drum  corps) 
helpful  but  not  at  all  necessary.  This  activity  is 
open  to  anyone  (M/F)  under  22  years  old.  Come  to 
a  rehearsal  soon!  We  need  and  want  you!  Call 
NOW  —  John,  833-8272  or  Leslie,  530-8812. 


Sports 

By  Tom  Nelson 


It  seems  Chicago  is  destined  to  be  the  se¬ 
cond  city. 

For  once  this  fall  there  was  hope  that  a 
new  baseball  age  was  rising  on  Chicago’s 
horizon.  With  the  hopes  of  the  sale  of  the 
White  Sox  from  Bill  Veeck  to  William 
DeBertollo,  the  fans  in  the  windy  city  had 
something  to  look  forward  to  besides  more 
ridiculous  summers  with  the  Cubs  and 
Sox. 

With  his  money  DeBartollo  could  (and 
maybe  he  still  can  if  he  can  win  in  court) 
have  taken  the  White  Sox,  bought  a  few 
players  for  key  positions,  and  moved  them 
into  the  respectability  zone  in  the 
American  league. 

But  wait  —  in  baseball’s  best  interest, 
King  Bowie  and  his  Royal  Court  of  owners 
stopped  the  sale  of  the  Sox.  For  reasons  of 
less  than  obvious  cause. 

The  top  brass  claim  DeBartollo  is  a 
horseman  who  lives  out  of  Chicago  and  the 
owners  are  afraid  he  will  move  the  team 
out  of  the  city. 

Well,  one  of  those  reasons  might  hold 
some  weight  and  that  is  the  horse  racing 
issue.  Sure,  he  owns  some  tracks  but  his 
record  is  clean  and  if  DeBartallo  was  go¬ 
ing  to  try  anything  he  would  be  caught 


because  everybody  would  be  waiting  to 
nail  him  to  the  cross  because  he  does  own 
tracks. 

He  has  already  promised  to  leave  the 
Sox  in  Chicago  and  if  he  does  get  them  in 
the  end,  talk  has  it  that  he  would  renovate 
or  build  a  new  stadium  for  Chicago’s 
masses,  who  are  tired  of  watching  football 
in  a  depression  relic. 

DeBartollo  can  only  mean  good  for  the 
White  Sox,  the  American  League,  and 
most  of  all  for  the  fans  of  Chicago.  Not  let¬ 
ting  the  deal  go  through  is  a  crime  to  the 
grand  old  game.  Besides  that,  who  is  going 
to  buy  the  Sox  if  DeBartolo  doesn’t?. 
Anybody  that  would  is  going  to  stand  the 
same  chance  of  getting  turned  down. 

Maybe  these  owners  want  to  bring  one  of 
their  rich  cronies  into  the  league  so  he  can 
have  a  play  toy  for  his  very  own.  Or  maybe 
they  want  to  punish  Bill  Veeck  some  more 
for  making  baseball  fun  for  the  public.  It’s 
too  bad  that  Veeck,  the  savior  of  the  White 
Sox  in  Chicago,  can’t  be  given  his  wish  to 
sell  to  DeBartolo  and  let  him  get  out  of 
baseball. 


Former  Hustle  eager 
is  new  basketball  coach 


On  Tanya  Johnson’s  resume,  in  between 
the  part  about  her  substitute  teaching  in 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey  and  her  job  as 
recreation  director  for  the  National  Foot¬ 
ball  League  Players  Association’s  sum¬ 
mer  youth  camp  in  Elmhurst,  there  is  an 
inconspicuous  job  which  is  listed  in  just 
three  words  —  professional  basketball, 
player. 

Johnson  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
Women’s  Professional  Basketball  League 
three  years  ago.  She  originally  played  for 
the  New  Jersey  Gems,  but  was  traded  in 
mid-season  to  the  Chicago  Hustle,  and 
played  on  the  team  that  won  the  WPBL’s 
first  Midwest  Division  title. 

But  Johnson  wanted  to  coach,  and  that’s 
why  the  24-year  old  four-year  letterman  at 
Ferris  State  College  in  Michigan  has  pack¬ 
ed  up  her  basketball  shoes  and  come  to  the 
College  of  DuPage  as  head  women’s 
basketball  coach. 

Johnson  is  coming  to  CD  in  hopes  of  br¬ 
inging  some  stability  to  the  Chaps  pro¬ 
gram.  The  women’s  team  has  gone 
through  five  coaches  in  five  seasons,  and 
Johnson  plans  to  bring  an  end  to  all  that. 

“I’m  looking  to  build  a  program,” 
Johnson  said.  “I  know  coming  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  we’ve  got  a  job  to  do.” 

So  far  every  job  she’s  tackled  on  the 
basketball  floor  has  come  out  a  winner.  At 
Ferris  State,  she  is  the  all-time  leading 
scorer  and  rebounder,  received  the 
school’s  first  women’s  basketball  scholar¬ 
ship  out  of  Big  Rapids  High  School  in 
Michigan,  and  was  a  two-time  Most 
Valuable  Player. 


The  6-foot  Johnson  graduated  the  same 
year  the  WPBL  started  up,  and  made  the 
Gems  as  a  free  agent.  In  January  of  1979, 
Johnson  was  traded  to  the  Hustle,  who 
were  in  a  battle  with  the  Iowa  Cornets  for 
the  Midwest  lead.  The  Hustle  won  the  divi¬ 
sion  by  one  game,  but  then  lost  to  Iowa  in 
the  playoffs. 

Johnson’s  primary-ambition  has  been  to 
coach,  and  she  is  excited  about  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  coach  at  DuPage.  She  has  met 
with  a  few  members  of  last  year's  team, 
and  hopes  to  draw  out  other  women  in¬ 
terested  in  playing  for  the  Chaps. 

Practice  for  the  Chaps  opens  on 
November  3  at  1:30  p.m.,  and  Johnson  and 
assistant  coach  Barb  Godawa,  a  former 
Triton  College  player,  hope  to  have  a  full 
house.  Johnson  said  any  woman  interested 
in  trying  out  for  the  team  must  have  a 
physical  exam  and  fill  out  other  forms. 
The  packet  is  available  in  the  athletic 
director’s  office. 

The  Chaps  are  in  the  tough  N4C,  with 
Triton  College’s  squad  expected  to  be  one 
of  the  toughest  in  the  state.  But  Johnson 
said  she  is  confident  the  Chaps  can  be  com¬ 
petitive  right  away  if  players  with  high 
school  playing  experience  show  up  for 
practice. 

Johnson,  who  is  currently  a  recreation 
supervisor  for  the  Franklin  Park  Park 
District,  said  she  wants  to  talk  to  any  in¬ 
terested  players.  She  can  be  reached  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  at  455-2852. 

“I  hope  there  are  enough  girls  on  cam¬ 
pus  who  are  interested  in  the  program  and 
will  come  out,”  she  said. 


Degaba  System, 

Going  into  the  fourth  week  of  play  the 
west  continues  to  hold  its  superior  domina¬ 
tion  over  the  eastern  division  squads.  Both 
Tony  Fortuna’s  Degaba  System  and  Dan 
Fester’s  Track  team  have  no  losses  to 
their  name.  Degaba  System  is  in  the  first 
with  a  4-0  record  and  Track  is  in  second 
with  a  2-0  mark.  Trailing  in  the  west  is 
Tom  Stargel’s  Bodyguards  with  a  2-2 
record. 

The  east,  meanwhile,  is  led  by  the 
Primates  of  John  Dahleen.  With  the  fierce 
line  play  of  Matt  Farrell,  the  Primates 
have  gained  a  2-2  tally.  The  Stealers  and 
the  Panthers  are  tied  for  second  with  0-2-1 
marks  each.  The  Homy  Players  trail  the 
east  with  a  0-2  record. 

In  action  on  Oct.  23,  Degaba  System  kept 
rolling  with  a  21-14  win  over  the  Primates' 


Primates  in  1st 

and  the  Stealers  and  the  Panthers  dueled 
to  a  20-20  tie.  On  Oct.  21  Track  punched  out 
the  Bodyguards  19-7,  while  the  Primates 
squeezed  past  the  Horny  Players  20-19. 

Ice  hockey  is  underway  with  intramural 
times  open  at  1  p.m.  on  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day.  No  sign  up  is  required  but  equipment 
is  needed  by  all  participants.  The  rink  is 
located  at  the  Downers  Grove  IceArena  in 
Downers  Grove. 

As  usual  open  gym  is  held  daily  Monday 
thru  Friday  in  the  campus  gym  from  12 
noon  - 1:30  p.m.  The  weight  room  is  open 
from  12  -  2  p.m.  daily  also. 

Upcoming  events  include  the  Turkey 
Trot  on  Nov.  25  and  the  arm  wrestling  tour¬ 
nament  on  Dec.  3.  For  more  information 
on  sign-up  dates,  see  I.M.  director  Don 
v  Klaasinthegym. 
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By  Tom  Nelson  K^.  S  ass  Joliet  17-16 

3ge  accomplished  a  few  things  in  mnH  mmrtor  mac,  u.. , -  _ 


DuPage  accomplished  a  few  things  in 
the  game  against  Joliet  this  past  Saturday 
night. 

First:  they  clinched  a  share  of  the  N4C 
football  title  with  Triton  and  Illinois.  Se¬ 
cond:  Barry  Riddick  broke  the  former  CD 
school  rushing  record.  Third:  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all,  they  won  the  game. 

After  grabbing  an  early  104)  lead  the 
Chaps  lost  it  late  in  the  game.  With  just 
2:03  showing  on  the  clock,  and  Joliet  ahead 
16-10,  slinging  quarterback  Tim  Crnkovich 
started  an  81-yard  drive  that  ended  in  a 
touchdown  and  tied  up  the  game  with  :  18 
seconds  left.  The  Wisconsin  Iceman  Tom 
Parsons  came  in  and  kicked  the  Chaps  up 
by  one,  giving  them  the  win  they  needed 
for  the  N4C  title  claim. 

The  Chaps  started  out  like  a  house  on 
fire.  After  a  fumble  recovery  by  DuPage 
the  gridders  took  advantage  of  Joliet’s 
mistake  by  scoring  at  11:53  of  the  first 
quarter.  Riddick  who  had  run  for  17  yards 
to  plays  earlier,  took  it  in  from  the  ten,  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  season  total  of  15  touchdowns. 
Parsons  made  the  extra-point  attempt. 

The  defense  held  Joliet  against  the  wall 
throughout  the  majority  of  the  first  half, 
forcing  them  to  fumble  or  punt.  Joliet  had 
to  punt  six  times,  and  they  lost  the  ball  four 
times  throughout  the  game. 

After  CD  forced  Joliet  to  punt,  the  Chaps 
brought  the  ball  into  the  field  goal  range  of 
Parsons.  Toeing  up  at  the  33-yard  line. 
Parsons  put  the  Chaps  ahead  by  10  at  5:25 
in  the  first  quarter. 

After  that  last  scoring  effort,  both  teams 
went  silent  until  the  third  period.  The  se¬ 


cond  quarter  was  dominated  by  the  pun¬ 
ting  teams  and  some  loose  ball  antics  as 
both  teams  had  trouble  hanging  on  to  the 
ball. 

In  the  third  quarter  Joliet  started  to 
warm  things  up  on  the  artic-wind-swept 
field  of  Joliet.  After  forcing  CD  to  punt 
away,  the  Wolves  cranked  out  a  48-yard 
grinding  drive  on  the  ground,  ending  in  a 
one-yard  touchdown  run  by  quarterback 
Dave  Wienke.  Arthur  Addison,  the  games 
leading  rusher  with  167  yards,  made  the 
two  point  conversion  which  narrowed  the 
gap  to  two. 

Two  fumbles  by  John  McGowan  and 
Crnkovich  ended  two  CD  scoring  drives. 
Penalties  also  hurt  DuPage  late  in  the 
game. 

Again  dominating  on  a  CD  punt,  Joliet 
drove  44  yards  before  Terry  Biggs  on  third 
down  from  the  one. 

But  this  wasn’t  going  to  be  DuPage’s 
death  knell.  After  a  16-yard  return  by 
special  teams  expert  Keith  Serpa  on  the 
kick-off,  Crnkovich  went  to  the  sky.  The 
key  penalties  moved  DuPage  from  their  38 
to  Joliet’s  38;  then  Crnkovich  hit  Darryl 
Wilson  for  a  25-yard  connection.  Showing 
poise  under  fire  that  Patton  would  have 
been  proud  of,  Crnkovich  moved  his  troops 
to  the  nine  before  connecting  with  Steve 
Jameson  in  the  end  zone.  But  the  battle 
wasn’t  over  yet. 

Parsons  came  onto  the  field  with  the 
score  tied  up  and  :  18  seconds  left  on  the 
clock.  Quickly  becoming  CD’s  “Mr. 
Clutch”  Parsons  hit  the  extra-point  putting 
DuPage  up  by  17-16. 


Chaps  begin  path  to  state  crown 


The  Chaps’  Barry  Riddick,  in  the  game  against  Joliet,  broke  the  CD 
school  record  for  rushing  formerly  held  by  Cleveland  West.  With  his 
107 yards  over  Joliet,  Riddick  bypassed  West’s  single  season  record 
of  1,206  yards  with  a  total  of  1,274  yards  with  one  game  remaining  in  the 
year .  He  is  averaging  6. 1  yards  per  carry. 


Spikers  have  two  wins 
at  St.  Louis  tourney 


By  Tom  Nelson 

At  the  end  it  will  be  pretty  simple.  One 
team  will  be  the  state  champ.  But  until 
then,  things  are  going  to  be  a  bit  confusing. 

With  the  win  over  Joliet  the  Chaps  are 
tied  with  Triton,  who  earlier  beat  CD  25-6, 
and  Illinois  Valley,  who  DuPage  beat  20-19. 
While  DuPage  was  beating  Joliet  this 
weekend,  Illinois  Valley  snow-balled 
Triton  51-14  to  knot  up  the  N4C  first  place 
position.  If  Illinois  Valley  should  beat 
Joliet  next  weekend  the  coaches  of  the  N4C 
will  meet  to  decide  on  the  conference 
champ.  All  teams  have  6-1  records. 

The  vote  taken  by  the  coaches  will  also 
determine  the  state  play-off  system.  The 
number  one  team  will  play  the  fourth  place 
team  while  the  number  two  and  three 
place  teams  will  battle  each  other. 

Confused?  Just  wait  —  it  gets  worse. 

As  it  stands  right  now,  DuPage  should  be 


placed  first  or  second  behind  Illinois 
Valley.  If  they  are  first,  the  Chaps  will  pro¬ 
bably  play  Joliet.  If  they  are  second,  they 
will  play  Triton. 

In  order  to  decide  on  home  field  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  two  teams  playing  will  play  at 
the  field  they  didn’t  play  at  during  the 
regular  season.  If  DuPage  plays  Joliet, 
they  will  play  at  home.  If  they  play  Triton, 
they  will  play  at  Triton  since  they  played 
Triton  at  home  this  season. 

The  two  winners  will  play  each  other  in 
the  state  championship  game.  The  winner 
of  that  game  will  host  the  Midwest  Bowl 
against  a  team  from  Minnesota.  The  se¬ 
cond  place  team  has  a  good  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  a  bowl  invitation  also.  Coach  Bob 
MacDougall  said  the  N4C  has  gotten  some 
feelers  from  the  Eastern  Coast  Bowl  and 
the  Coca-Cola  Bowl  promoters.  Last  year 
the  Chaps  lost  to  Ferrum,  28-16  in  the 
Eastern  Coast  Bowl. 


Rich  Smith  of  Spoon  River  took  first 
place  honors  with  a  25:39  time.  Spoon 
River  flexed  its  powerful  muscles  and  took 
four  places  in  the  top  10.  Placing  second 
was  Bertram  of  Lincolnland  with  a  time  of 
26:00.  Third  went  to  George  Kapheim  of 
Lake  County  with  26:02. 

DuPage  was  led  by  Bob  Bythell  who 
placed  18th  in  the  meet  with  a  time  of 
26 : 52.  He  had  a  first  mile  of  5 : 03  which  was 
Bythell’s  personal  best.  Bryan  Kenneally 
had  a  personal  best  also  and  his  time  of 
27:29  put  him  at  32nd.  George  Rhear  and 
Bill  Shreffler  also  had  personal  bests  with 
times  of  27:38  and  27:46.  Rhear  and  Shref¬ 
fler  finished  36th  and  37th  respectively. 


By  Tom  Nelson 

The  Dupers  won  a  few  games  this 
weekend  and  lost  a  few. 

Traveling  to  the  St.  Louis  tournament 
this  weekend  the  Dupers  played  .500  ball 
as  they  came  up  with  wins  against  Cloud 
County,  Kansas;  Meramec,  Missouri;  and 
Merrimack. 

In  this  first  contest  the  Dupers  dropped  a 
pair  to  Lincoln  Trail  on  Friday  12-15, 8-15. 

Coach  June  Grahn  said,  “We  shouldn’t 
have  lost.  Sharon  (Wnukowski)  hyperven¬ 
tilated  in  the  first  game.” 

Redeeming  themselves  jn  their  next 
match,  CD  won  the  first  game  of  a  match 
with  Cloud  County  15-10  but  dropped  the  se¬ 
cond  one  6-15.  The  team  faltered  against 
Danville  in  its  third  match  9-15, 12-15. 

Grahn  noted,  “We  should  have  beat 
them.  We  let  up  against  the  weaker  teams 
and  did  better  against  the  stronger 
teams.” 

Finally  the  Dupers  got  on  track  and  beat 
Meramec  of  Missouri,  15-13,  15-12.  They 
kept  up  their  winning  ways  by  downing 
Merrimack  of  Illinois  15-10, 15-11.  But  they 


ended  the  meet  on  a  sour  note  by  losing  to 
Johnson  County,  Kansas  12-15, 8-15. 

In  the  meet  Florrisant  Valley  took  first 
Belleville  second,  and  Johnson  County 
third. 

On  Oct.  22  the  Dupers  easily  handled 
Wright  15-4, 15-10,  and  15-6. 

This  Saturday  is  the  sectional  meet  for 
the  spikers.  Going  into  the  meet  CD  holds  a 
19-14-2  record.  The  Dupers  finished  5-2  in 
conference  play  and  they  tied  with  Rock 
Valley  for  third.  Joliet  was  first  and  Triton 
was  second  in  the  N4C. 

At  the  sectionals  Joliet  will  be  seeded 
first,  CD  second,  and  Illinois  Valley  third. 
Waubonsee  and  Kishwaukee  are  seeded 
fourth  and  fifth  respectively. 

In  the  first  match  of  the  meet 
Waubonsee  will  meet  Kishwaukee  at  10 
a.m.  on  Saturday.  The  winner  of  that 
match  will  play  Joliet  at  11:30  a.m. 
DuPage  and  Illinois  Valley  will  square  off 
at  1  p.m.  The  winner  there  will  face  the 
other  winner  for  the  championship  at  2:30 
p.m.  The  top  two  teams  go  to  the  state 
meet  the  following  weekend  in  Rock 
Valley. 


X-country  squad  places  seventh 


With  the  snow  swirling  and  the 
temperatures  plunging  into  the  upper  30’s, 
the  conditions  for  running  a  state  cross¬ 
country  meet  were  less  than  ideal.  Still  the 
Chaps  put  one  runner  at  18th  in  the  men’s 
division  plus  an  eighth  place  finish  in  the 
women’s  division. 

Easily  winning  the  meet.  Spoon  River 
placed  well  ahead  of  host  and  N4C  winner 
Triton.  Spoon  River  had  a  low  total  of  40 
while  Triton  placed  behind  them  with  a  98 
total.  Others  in  the  meet  were  Lake  County 
(103),  Wright  (109),  Danville  (112),  Harper 
(148),  DuPage  (154),  Parkland  (235),  Il¬ 
linois  Central  (270),  Oakton  (296),  Sauk 
Valley  (312),  McHenry  (337),  Waubonsee 
(364),  and  Blackhawk  East  (369). 
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Duper  Laurie  Murphy  dives  for  a  ball  in  a  volleyball  game  this 
season.  Watching  her  is  No.  2,  Angie  Meyer.  The  Dupers  hold  a  19-14-2 
record  and  have  been  seeded  second  at  the  sectional  tourney  this 
weekend.  The  top  two  teams  at  that  meet  go  to  the  state  meet. 


The  marsh  will  change  but 


By  Bob  Green 

The  CD  marsh  must  seem  like  a  jewel  to 
nigrating  birds.  From  high  above  they  see 
he  12  or  so  acres  of  water,  cat-tails, 
passes,  and  shrubs  as  a  natural  oasis 
ckoning  from  a  man-made  landscape. 
Birds  notice  the  marsh,  but  people  most 
iften  do  not.  People  zoom  down  on 
Lambert  Road  in  their  cars,  oblivious  to  a 
[uiet  little  community  trying  to  survive. 
The  marsh  doesn’t  mind  being  ignored, 
f  the  people  could  just  keep  zooming  past 


it  would  survive  in  peace.  But  the  days  of 
peace  for  the  little  marsh  are  now 
numbered. 

The  Village  of  Glen  Ellyn  and  CD  have 
agreed  to  widen  Lambert  Road  to  four 
lanes.  The  road  construction,  slated  to 
begin  in  May,  will  cut  deep  into  the 
western  side  of  the  marsh. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  marsh  will  be 
damaged  during  the  construction. 
Whether  the  damage  will  be  permanent  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 


Saving  the  marsh  from  road  construc¬ 
tion  is  a  thoroughly  dead  issue.  The  papers 
are  signed,  the  deal  is  cut,  and  the  road 
work  is  detailed  in  blueprint. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  deal  not  yet  in 
blueprint  that  offers  the  marsh  hope  of  sur¬ 
vival.  The  Village  and  the  college  have 
agreed  to  replace  the  marsh  land  lost  to 
the  road  by  extending  the  marsh  to  the 
east  and  north. 

The  details  of  this  proposal  have  not 
been  worked  out,  as  yet,  but  statements 


The  CD  marsh  will  undergo  some  changes  in  the 
next  year  as  construction  cuts  into  it  at  the 
southwest  corner,  just  east  of  Lambert  Road. 
However,  college  officials  say  that  while  the  pre¬ 


sent  shape  of  the  marsh  will  be  altered,  any  land 
that  is  lost  in  this  area  will  be  regained  as  the 
marsh  will  be  enlarged  in  other  areas. 

Photo  by  Vance  Erwin 


Women  try  harder  in  men’s’  jobs’ 


By  Lisa  Tuttle 

Women  in  vocational  fields  will  often 
times  work  harder,  out  producing  men, 
because  they  consider  their  jobs  a 
challenge  and  are  also  expected  to  prove 
themselves,  says  Bill  Gooch,  dean  of  oc¬ 
cupational  and  vocational  education. 

With  women  now  making  up  almost  50 
percent  of  the  work  force,  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  they  will  expand  into  voca¬ 
tional  fields  such  as  electronics,  construc¬ 
tion  and  welding. 

“Women  are  increasing  in  these  fields  at 
a  slow  but  steady  pace.  They  are  deman¬ 
ding  the  training  for  these  fields,”  Gooch 
said. 

George  Stanton,  coordinator  of 
manufacturing  and  technology,  said,  “The 
lack  of  stability  in  the  family  today  means 
that  many  times  women  will  be  the 
primary  source  of  support.”  Stanton 


Walter  Olhava,  as  Agamemnon, 
left,  must  decide  the  fate  of  his 
daughter,  Iphigenia,  played  by 
Mi  mi  Munch,  while  his  son  Orestes 
(Matt  Weiseman)  looks  on.  The 
play  "Iphigenia  at  Aulis”  will  be 
presented  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center  on  Nov.  6,  7,  8,  13,  14  and  15 
at  8p.m.  Photo  by  Mary  Rlcciardl 


agrees  with  Gooch  that  the  goal  of  pay  is 
an  incentive  for  women  to  branch  out  of 
their  traditional  roles. 

Women  now  earn  only  60  percent  of  what 
men  earn  and  60  percent  of  today’s 
families  have  two  wage  earners.  Despite 
this  Gooch  believes  that,  “if  women  have 
the  same  skills  as  men,  they  will  be  paid 
the  same.” 

He  says  that  even  with  this  difference  in 
earnings  the  trend  is  continually  heading 
for  equal  pay. 

Data  processing  and  electronics,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  fields  appealing  to  women.  The 
pay  is  good  and  also  typing  skills  are 
necessary. 

“Right  or  wrong,  women  traditionally 
are  capable  of  typing,”  Gooch  said. 

However,  Gooch  said,  women  are  not  at 
all  handicapped  by  inferior  strength. 

“Even  in  construction,  you  don’t  have  to 
be  very  strong.  But  you  must  have  en¬ 
durance,  for  cold  weather,  dirty  work  and 
things  like  this.  You  don’t  have  to  be  a  big 


brawny  person,”  he  said. 

Stanton  agrees.  “Any  heavy  lifting  is 
done  mechanically.  A  company  doesn’t 
want  their  employees,  male  or  female,  to 
do  any  lifting.  It’s  dangerous  for  the  com¬ 
pany.” 

Gooch  feels  that  women  can  excel 
because  they  are  just  as  capable  in  math 
for  problem  solving  and  working  with  their 
hands.  He  says  that  women  are  more  cons¬ 
cientious  about  their  jobs  and  even  get  to 
work  on  time  more  often. 

Co-workers  will  usually  accept  women  in 
their  field  after  they  have  received  the 
same  training. 

“If  you’re  the  first  woman  on  the  job,  it’s 
going  to  be  tough,”  Gooch  said.  “TJie  hard 
part  is  breaking  in.  After  that,  it’s  routine 
and  the  men  will  accept  you.” 

Training  and  performance  are  the  keys 
to  women’s  success  in  vocational  fields, 
Gooch  said.  Industry  is  working  for  them, 
and  counseling  and  advising  are  available 
for  any  woman  considering  such  a  career. 


CD  poet  wins  award 
in  national  competition 


By  Carol  Wojcik 

College  of  DuPage  has  a  poet  in  its 
midst. 

Her  name  is  Patricia  Hiscock  and  she 
recently  won  an  award  in  the  1980  Writer’s 
Digest  Competition  for  her  poem  “On  The 
Wings  of  a  Gull.” 

The  poem  is  based  partly  on  her  native 
New  England  home  near  Boston,  and  was 
created  as  the  result  of  an  assignment 
given  in  Bill  Bell’s  Advanced  Creative 
Writing  class  which  she  attended  last  spr¬ 
ing. 

Hiscock,  a  CD  student,  is  not  a  novice  at 
creative  writing.  She  has  been  writing 
poems  and  short  stories  ever  since  she 
knew  how  to  write.  She  feels  that  writing 
was  just  something  she  had  to  do.  It  was 
not  based  on  any  obvious  desires  or  goals, 
she  said. 

Hiscock  believes  that  writing  comes 
from  deep  within  a  person  and  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  one’s  self.  She  admits  that  to  be 
successful  in  writing  and  publishing  one 
must  be  dedicated,  persevering  in  spite  of 


many  rejections  and  remaining  true  to 
one’s  self. 

Bell  says  that  Hiscock  is  “a  good  poet,  a 
dedicated  writer  whose  poems  speak  for 
herself.”  He  also  says  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
warmth  in  her  poems. 

In  addition  to  the  1980  award,  Hiscock 
has  won  numerous  awards  for  her  poetry 
in  other  local  and  national  competitions. 
She  placed  second  in  last  year’s  poetry 
contest  at  CD  and  has  had  her  poetry 
published  in  national  magazines  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

Hiscock  is  married  and  has  three 
children.  She  lives  in  Woodridge  with  her 
family  and  says  that  much  of  the  subject 
matter  for  her  writing  comes  from  her 
family  and  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 


NO  CLASSES  NOV.  11 
There  will  be  no  classes  on  Tuesday, 
Nov.  11.  This  is  the  official  observance  of 
Veterans  Day. 
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survive 

have  been  made  indicating  a  commitment 
to  preserve  the  marsh  area  at  CD. 

“I  think  everyone  at  the  college  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  preserving  the  marsh,”  said 
Harold  McAninch,  college  president.  “The 
marsh  has  value  as  a  retainer  of  water  and 
it  has  aesthetic  Value.” 

“Most  of  all,  we  want  to  keep  the  marsh 
as  a  teaching  station.  There  really  aren’t 
many  wetlands  left  in  Illinois,”  he  said. 

Dr.  McAninch  acknowledged  that  some 
damage  will  occur  to  the  marsh  environ¬ 
ment  during  the  construction,  but  he  said 
that  precautions  will  be  taken. 

“We’ll  watch  the  construction  work  as 
much  as  possible  to  insure  that  no  un¬ 
necessary  damage  occurs,”  he  said. 

Don  Carlson,  director  of  campus  ser¬ 
vices,  provided  some  specifics  regarding 
the  construction  work. 

“The  road  will  be  widened  pending  the 
arrival  of  federal  and  state  funds,” 
Carlson  said.  “The  Village  will  then  send  a 
construction  schedule  to  the  college.” 

“It  is  proposed  that  the  work  start  on 
May  1.  The  widening  of  Lambert  is  about  a 
4  month  project,”  he  said. 

Carlson  also  provided  specifics  regar- 
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350  tickets 
sold  1st  day 

Tickets  for  CD’s  annual  Madrigal  Din¬ 
ner  are  not  selling  as  fast  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  according  to  Lucile  Friedli,  coor¬ 
dinator  of  student  activities. 

Some  reasons  for  the  lack  of  sales  could 
be  the  economy,  publicity  and  the  cost  of 
the  tickets,  which  are  $14  each. 

Of  the  900  tickets  available  350  were  sold 
on  the  first  day  of  the  sale. 

Another  reason  for  the  slump  in  early 
ticket  sales,  said  Friedli,  was  that  in  the 
years  past  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  tickets  one  could  buy.  This  year 
there  is  a  limit  of  10  tickets  per  person. 

The  CD  Chamber  Singers  will  perform 
at  this  Olde  English  dinner  on  Dec.  5-6. 
Tickets  are  available  at  the  Student  Ac¬ 
tivities  office,  A2059,  until  they  run  out. 

Governor  to  greet 
groundbreakers 

State  and  local  governmental  officials 
will  be  in  attendance  when  CD  holds  its 
groundbreaking  ceremony  for  the  Student 
Resources  Center  Nov.  14. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the 
ceremony  and  reception  which  will  follow. 
The  morning’s  events  will  be  held  on  the 
construction  site,  northwest  of  A  Bldg,  and 
east  of  Lambert  Road  in  Glen  Ellyn. 

Opening  remarks  will  be  made  by  Dr.  H. 
D.  McAninch,  president  of  the  college,  and 
James  Blaha,  chairperson  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Greetings  will  be  extended  by 
Gov.  James  Thompson.  Also  making  brief 
remarks  will  be  William  Redmond, 
speaker  of  the  Illinois  House;  State  Sen. 
James  “Pate”  Phillip,  chairman  of  the 
DuPage  County  Republican  Organization; 
Jack  Knuepfer,  chairman  of  the  DuPage 
County  Board  and  former  state  senator; 
and  Donald  deRosa,  president  of  the 
Viillage  of  Glen  Ellyn. 
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The  marsh  will  survive 
despite  road  construction 


Continued  from  Page  1 

ding  the  proposed  extension  of  the  marsh. 

“When  the  construction  is  completed, 
the  Department  of  Conservation  will 
prepare  an  impact  statement,  and  any 
area  lost  will  be  regained.  The  Village  will 
be  responsible  for  enlarging  and  replacing 
the  marsh  land,”  he  said. 

The  marsh  first  appeared  on  the  CD 
campus  around  1970  during  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  A  Bldg.  The  construction  work 
altered  the  landscape,  causing  rainwater 
to  run  off  into  the  low  lying  area  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  marsh. 

Cat-tails  and  other  plants  began  to 
flourish  in  and  around  the  newly  formed 
body  of  water.  Bob  Satterfield,  CD  biology 
instructor,  explained  why  a  marsh  was 
able  to  flourish  at  the  site  of  the  present 
marsh. 

No  one  planted  the  plants  of  our  marsh. 
The  seeds  were  already  in  the  soil.  Ap¬ 
parently  a  marsh  existed  at  least  100  years 
ago  on  the  present  marsh  land.  That  land 
was  then  drained  and  farmed,  but  the 
seeds  of  the  former  marsh  remained,”  Sat¬ 
terfield  said. 

According  to  Satterfield,  many  varieties 
of  plants,  animals,  and  birds  inhabit  the 
marsh. 

“Birds  who  have  regularly  nested  at  the 
marsh  include  red  winged  blackbirds, 
green  herons,  blue  wing  teal,  marsh  wren 
and  sparrow  hawk.  Animals  that  live  in  the 
marsh  include  muskrats,  meadow  mice, 
turtles,  snakes,  and  frogs,”  he  said. 


Satterfield  also  had  some  opinions  about 
the  widening  of  Lambert  Road. 

“I  would,  of  course,  prefer  that  the  road 
not  be  widened,  but  if  the  college  is  willing 
to  commit  itself  to  preserving  the  marsh,  I 
am  willing  to  trade  a  few  acres,”  he  said. 

Satterfield  suggests  that  a  berm  be  built 
between  the  widened  road  and  the  marsh. 
The  berm  and  the  vegetation  growing  on  it 
would  help  to  reduce  the  noise  from  the  in¬ 
creased  traffic  on  Lambert. 

Hal  Cohen,  CD  biology  instructor,  also 
expressed  concern  about  the  increased 
traffic. 

“More  traffic  will  frighten  the  wildlife. 
Also,  the  construction  traffic  will  have  an 
effect  on  the  cycles  of  life  in  the  marsh. 
Cohen  said,  “If  construction  occurs  in  the 
spring,  the  migrating  birds  may  be  scared 
off,  and  they  may  not  return  for  years.  If 
construction  occurs  in  the  summer,  the 
nesting  birds  will  be  affected.” 

Cohen  was  not  optimistic  as  he  con¬ 
templated  the  effect  of  the  road  construc¬ 
tion. 

“We  have  to  be  very  conscious  of  what 
gets  dumped  into  the  marsh  during  con¬ 
struction.  If  cement  with  lime  is  dumped 
into  the  marsh  the  delicate  balance  of  life 
will  be  harmed.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that 
we  will  lose  many  dead  trees  in  which 
birds  nest,”  he  said. 

Cohen  added  that  he  is  grateful  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  shown  an  interest  in 
preserving  the  marsh,  but  he  is  not  in 
favor  of  trying  to  replace  the  lost  land. 


German  language  trip 
gearing  up  for  June 


Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for 
the  College  of  DuPage  Overseas  German 
Program’s  annual  summer  session  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

Each  year  the  program  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  40  Americans  of  all  ages  and 
backgrounds  to  learn  the  German 
language  while  experiencing  life  in  the 
German-speaking  countries.  The  1981  pro¬ 
gram,  June  25  -  July  28,  includes  some 
travel  within  Europe,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  is  spent  in  residence  in  the  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Konstanz,  Germany. 


The  cost  of  this  year’s  five-week  pro¬ 
gram  is  $2,299.  This  includes  round  trip  air 
fare  from  O’Hare  to  Europe;  a  tour  of 
several  European  cities,  including 
Heidelberg  and  Paris;  bed  and  breakfast 
while  on  tour;  full  room  and  board  during 
the  residence  period  on  Lake  Constance; 
instructional  costs  at  Konstanz  University 
and  many  extras. 

Interested  parties  are  invited  to  attend 
an  open  information  meeting  on  the  CD 
campus  on  Sunday,  Nov.  23,  at  6:30  p.m.  in 


Participants  live  in  private  homes  in 
Konstanz  or  in  the  adjoining  city  of  Kreuzl- 
ingen,  Switzerland.  They  attend  morning 
classes  in  German  language  and  culture  at 
Konstanz  University  for  CD  credit 
(prior  knowledge  of  German  is  not  re¬ 
quired),  and  their  afternoons,  evenings 
and  weekends  are  free  for  individual  ex¬ 
ploration  and  optional  group  excursions 
and  activities. 


FOR  SALE:  over  100  paperbacks  in  French  —  only  turn  around,  no  job  too  small.  Call  Tracy.  355-6364, 
15.00.  Streamer  trunk  20"  x  14”  x  36”  —  $5.00  Call  Naperville. 

832-6217.  _ 


K131. 

For  more  information  and  an  applica¬ 
tion  form,  send  your  name,  address  and 
telephone  number  to:  David  Gottshall, 
Overseas  German  Program,  College  of 
DuPage,  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois,  60137  or 
telephone  (312)  858-2800,  extension  2009  or 
leave  a  call-back  message  at  extension 
2048. 


INSIDE  SALES:  Permanent  position.  Full  or  part- 
time.  Days  or  evenings.  Lucrative,  exciting  posi¬ 
tion  with  national  corporation.  Salary  plus  com¬ 
mission.  Public  speaking  or  marketing  com¬ 
munications  training  very  helpful.  Previous  sales 
experience  is  desireabie.  FEMALES  ENCOURAG¬ 
ED  TO  APPLY.  Corporation  headquarters  located 
in  Aurora.  Send  resume  and  call  Anne  Murphy  at 
898-1234. 


INSIDE  SALES  MANAGER.  Salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion  overide.  Take-charge,  performance  oriented 
person  to  build  new  inside  telephone  contact 
department  for  national  headquarters  of  corpora¬ 
tion  with  offices  coast  to  coast.  Previous  manage¬ 
ment  and  sales  experience  essential.  Must  have 
career  goals  and  stable  proven  work  history.  Ex¬ 
cellent  company-paid  benefits  including  dental  in¬ 
surance  and  tuition  reimbursement.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Females  encouraged 
to  apply.  Corporate  headquarters  in  Aurora.  Send 
resume  and  call  Anne  Murphy  at  898-1234. 


1975  Mercury  Bobcat  station  wagon,  4-cylinder, 

automatic,  radio,  roof  rack,  56,000  miles,  extra 
snow  tires.  $700  Call  629-8473. 


Typing  done  In  my  home,  reasonable  rates,  fast 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 


Room  for  rent,  male,  walking  distance  to  CD.  $40  a 
week,  469-9286. 


Professional  typing.  Reports,  correspondence, 
notary  service.  Call  Jane,  833-6296. 


Wanted  to  buy:  Lionel  and  American  Flyer  trains. 
I  pay  your  price.  312-969-9160. 


For  sale:  wedding  gown,  size  H10;  mother's  gown, 
emerald  green  chiffon,  size  14.  Call  627-2464. 


Roommate  wanted:  woman  w/child  ok.  Carol 
Stream.  Call  682-3371  -  ask  for  Cindy.  Half  rent 
$157.50  +  utilities. 


Need  a  babysitter?  Call  Sarah  858-9196. 


Experienced  typist  will  type  papers.  Reasonable. 
Call  Sue,  790-2797. 


Day  help  wanted.  Full/part-time.  Moloney’s 
Restaurant,  800  E.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Lombard.  627- 
4617. 


All  films  at  noon  in  A2067  &  7  p.m.  in  A1 1 08. 

Free  Films 

Nov.  1 2 

Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Washington 

1 30  minutes,  1 939.  Director:  Frank  Capra.  Cast- 
James  Stewart,  Jean  Arthur,  Thomas  Mitchell. 

Frank  Capra  s  comedy  classic  centers  around 
Jefferson  Smith,  an  idealistic  country  youth  who 
comes  to  Washington  as  a  short-term  Senator  and 
learns  quickly  about  the  harshness  of  politics 
Also  Betty  Boop  and  Ha !  Ha !  Ha ! 


Hayride 

and 


Square  Dance 

Nov.  8  -  7  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 

Prince  Crossing  Stables 
tcnnnor  ,  in  West  Chicago 

$5.00  per  person  for  dccdccuhacmtc 

all  club  members  REFRESHMENTS 

and  anyone  interested 
in  joining 
CD  clubs. 


Sponsored  by  CD  Student  Activities 


For  more  information 
and  reservations, 

Call  Donna,  ext.  2453 


North  Central  College 


NAPERVILLE.  ILLINOIS  60540 
312-420-3400 


North  Central  College 
Representatives 
will  be  on  your  campus 

November  12,  1980 
College  of  DuPage 
Building  A  -  Rm.  2012 
9  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 

A  faculty  representative  and  an 
admissions  counselor  will  be  on  hand 
to  answer  questions: 

Baccalaureate  Programs 
Transfer  of  Credit  (Transcripts) 
Admission  Policies 
Financial  Aid 
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ADVISING  SESSIONS 

The  CD  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 
Division  will  hold  two  special  advising  ses¬ 
sions  from  11  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  and  6  to  7 
p.m.  on  Nov.  12  in  A2084. 

Instructors  from  the  following 
disciplines  will  be  available  to  answer 
questions  about  their  subject  areas,  career 
possibilities,  degree  requirements,  prere¬ 
quisite  skills,  university  transfer  informa¬ 
tion,  and  personal  development  benefits: 
anthropology,  business  law,  economics, 
education,  geography,  political  science, 
psychology,  sociology  and  social  science. 

Students  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  faculty  and  may  examine 
course  syllabi. 

For  more  information  call  ext.  2156. 


DIVORCE  STUDY 

A  “Mini-Study  on  Dissolution  of  Mar¬ 
riage”  will  be  held  Nov.  12  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
the  CD  Women’s  Center,  A3014. 

The  one-hour  presentation  is  free  and 
open  to  all  students,  faculty  and  classified 
personnel.  A  discussion  period  will  follow 
the  presentation. 


WILSON  TO  LECTURE 
The  Performing  Arts  Lecture  Series  at 
College  of  DuPage  will  present  Gail 
Wilson,  performer  and  teacher,  in  a  free 
public  lecture  at  7:30  p.m.,  Nov.  12,  in  the 
Studio  Theatre,  M  Bldg.  Wilson  will  deal 
with  the  function  of  the  chorus  in 
Euripides’  classic  drama  “Iphigenia  at 
Aulis,”  which  is  currently  in  production  at 
the  college. 


BOOKSTORE SALE 

The  Bookstore  is  having  a  paperback 
book  sale  this  week  while  quantities  last. 


Gracious  dining  planned 


for  new  campus  center 


Mon.  ■  Fri.  9:00-6:00  •  Sat.  9:00-12:00 


By  Shiela  McCann 

Food  services  at  CD  is  finally  coming  of 
age.  Ernie  Gibson,  director  of  auxiliary 
Services,  says  the  dining  facility  in  the 
new  Campus  Center  will  accommodate  all 
the  needs  and  services  of  the  college. 

The  facility  will  include  a  main  dining 
area,  a  private  dining  area,  a  serving  area 
for  the  cafeteria  and  a  main  kitchen. 

According  to  Gibson,  the  cafeteria  area 
will  use  the  latest  concept  in  cafeteria 
design  to  produce  a  shopping  center  for¬ 
mat  for  the  selection  of  food. 

A  short  order  station  will  offer  fast  foods 
and  deli  lunches;  a  main  entree  area  will 
offer  more  complete  lunches;  a  separate 
station  will  offer  a  salad  bar  and  a  sundry 
station  will  offer  juices,  ice  cream  and 
desserts. 

After  selection  is  made  at  one  of  the  sta¬ 
tions,  the  diner  can  move  directly  to  the 
cashier.  This  system  prevents  long  lines  of 
people  waiting  to  be  served. 

For  the  aesthetic  pleasure  of  the  diners, 
curved  windows  will  offer  a  view  of  the 
marsh  area  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
campus,  said  Gibson. 

A  private  dining  facility  will  be  adjacent 
to  the  main  dining  room.  Groups  of 
students,  staff  and  faculty  will  be  able  to 
reserve  this  room  for  special  luncheons 
and  receptions.  If  this  room  is  not  booked, 
Gibson  said  they  may  offer  a  buffet  lunch 
here,  but  he  ruled  out  a  separate  dining 
facility  for  faculty. 

Home  Builders 
give  $4,000 
in  scholarships 

Students  in  the  CD  building  construction 
program  may  now  apply  for  scholarship 
aid  to  assist  with  tuition  and  books. 

A  total  of  $4,000  in  college  scholarships 
has  been  made  available  by  the  Home 
Builder’s  Association  of  Greater  Chicago 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Home  Builders. 

The  financial  aid  office  is  now  taking  ap¬ 
plications  and  a  screening  and  selection 
committee  has  been  set  up  to  evaluate  the 
applicants. 

For  more  information,  call  W.  R. 
Johnson  at  ext.  2322  or  Dave  Knapp  at  ext. 
2331. 


“All  the  facilities  will  be  used  by 
everyone,”  said  Gibson 

Gibson  says  he  believes  that  everything 
on  the  campus  should  offer  the  student  an 
educational  experience,  including  food. 
The  cafeteria  will  offer  students  a  wide 
variety  of  foods  to  choose  from.  Periodic 
ethnic  days  to  enable  students  to  ex¬ 
perience  foods  they  may  not  be  familiar 
with  are  planned,  said  Gibson. 

The  new  facility  will  also  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  special  diets  and  food  therapy. 

“There  is  no  question  if  we  eat  right,  we 
could  rid  ourselves  of  our  ills,”  said  Gib¬ 
son. 

There  will  be  a  program,  administered 
by  the  nursing  department,  to  prepare 
foods  conforming  to  a  diet  prescribed  by  a 
doctor.  A  station  will  be  set  up  in  the 
cafeteria  for  those  interested  to  receive 
their  specially  prepared  lunch. 

Another  priority  of  Gibson  is  to  have  in¬ 
put  from  students,  faculty  and  staff  regar¬ 
ding  the  foods  they  want  to  eat  and  other 
decisions  concerning  the  operation  of  food 
services.  To  implement  this,  Gibson  is 
planning  to  survey  the  people  who  use  the 
facility.  In  addition,  student  government 
will  be  asked  to  set  up  a  student  advisory 
group  to  assist  Gibson  in  planning  a  mean¬ 
ingful  program. 

“Every  effort  will  be  made  to  offer  the 
best  food  at  the  best  price,”  said  Gibson. 

The  board  policy  regarding  the  financial 
administration  of  food  service  is  that  it 
should  be  offered  on  a  non-profit  basis  and 
offer  the  utmost  educational  experience 
for  students  without  making  a  big  profit, 
but  it’s  real  tough  to  break  even,  said  Gib¬ 
son. 


We  will  be  specializing  in  class  notes, 
theses,  resumes,  programs  and  all  types  of 
copying  and  printing  needs  for  teachers 
and  students  alike. 

If  time  is  a  problem,  Glen  Hill  Printing 
Company  is  the  solution. 

Copying  •  1  or  2  sides  •  Collating  •/ 
v  Reductions  •  16  Ib.-1 10  lb.  •  Any  paper  f 

\  “The  Xerox  8200  /'/ 

\V  Miracle  Machine” .. .  // 

\  does  it  all! 


Eric  Binford 
lives  for  the 
movies . . . 

Sometimes 
he  kills 
for  them, 
too! 


DENNIS  CHRISTOPHER 


IRWIN  YABLANS  SYLVIO  TABET 

A  LEISURE  INVESTMENT  COMPANY  &  MOVIE  VENTURERS  LTD.  PRODUCTION 

DENNIS  CHRISTOPHER  ,» "FADE  TO  BLACK" 

TIM  THOMERSON,  NORMANN  BURTON,  MORGAN  PAULL,  GWYNNE  GILFORD,  EVE  BRENT  ASHE JAMES  LUISI 

i  LINDA  KERRIDGE . .  - . ALEX  PHILLIPS,  JR.  m  » CRAIG  SAFAN 

WWW  IRWIN  YABLANS  .  SYLVIO  TABET  GEORGE  G.  BRAUNSTEIN  «  RON  HAMADY 
.  e  JOSEPH  WOLE  VERNON  ZIMMERMAN 
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Opening  Soon  At  A  Theatre  Near  You 


PHI  THETA  KAPPA  T-SHIRTS 

Nov.  7  is  the  last  day  to  order  Phi  Theta 
Kappa  t-shirts.  Orders  may  be  placed  in 
A3021C  and  delivery  will  be  made 
sometime  within  the  next  two  weeks.  Cost 
of  the  t-shirts  is  $4.00  each,  payable  at  the 
time  of  the  order. 


RESUME 

SERVICE 

by  professional  writer 
964-7408 
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Big  upsets  this  weekend 
put  Chaps  in  first  place 


Defensive  end  John  Botica  hangs  on  to  a  fumble  in  the  game  against 
Grand  Rapids.  Botica’ s  recovery  was  one  of  three  in  the  game.  The 
Chaps  went  on  to  win  the  contest  17-6. 


Dupers  fall  in  first  round 
of  sectional  tournament 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Although  the  Chaps  won  their  game  this 
weekend  it  was  the  other  games  going  on 
that  caught  everybody’s  attention. 

With  the  news  that  Illinois  Valley  and 
Triton  both  lost  their  games  against  Joliet 
and  Harper  respectively,  thus  giving  the 
Chaps  sole  ownership  of  the  N4C  crown, 
the  gridders’  17-6  win  over  Grand  Rapids 
College  was  just  icing  on  the  cake  for  the 
Chaps. 

“We’ve  accomplished  our  first  goal 
(winning  the  N4C  title),”  head  coach  Bob 
MacDougall  noted.  Looking  ahead  to  next 
week,  MacDougall  cited  the  things  the 
team  will  have  to  do  to  get  ready. 

“We’re  going  to  need  a  great  week  of 
practice  to  increase  team  intensity,  and 
we’re  going  to  have  to  be  ready  to  go,”  he 
said. 

Even  though  the  gridders  marked  up 
another  win  on  their  gun  belts  the  team 
looked  like  the  weeks  of  conference  play 
had  taken  their  toll  on  them.  Plagued  by 
mistakes  and  the  old  nemesis  “Mr.  Penal¬ 
ty,”  the  Chaps  made  a  run-away  game  a 
close  one. 

A  score  in  the  first  quarter  was  all  the 
Chaps  needed  to  take  the  win.  That  initial 
scoring  drive  came  when  quarterback  Tim 
Cmkovich  went  to  the  air  and  connected  on 
two  key  passes  to  Steve  Jameson,  one  of 
which  was  for  58  yards.  Two  plays  later 
John  McGowna  rolled  in  from  the  one  yard 
line  to  make  it  6-0.  Tom  Parsons  came  in 
and  hit  the  extra  point  to  make  the  score 
7-0. 

The  second  scoring  drive  was  almost  a 
carbon  copy  of  the  first  with  the  big  gainer 
coming  again  from  Cmkovich  on  a  pass  to 
Darryl  Wilson  for  a  44-yard  connection 
which  brought  the  ball  down  on  Grand 
Rapids  31-yard  line.  McGowan  and  Dave 
Dillon  teamed  up  to  ram  the  ball  towards 
the  goal  line  and  Dillon  finally  got  the  TD 
when  he  blasted  through  from  the  three- 
yard  mark.  Parsons  added  one  giving  the 
Chaps  a  14-0  lead  at  8:37  in  the  second 
quarter. 

After  CD’s  last  regular  season 
touchdown  the  mistakes  started  to  hurt 
CD.  On  the  next  drive  the  Chaps  pulled  up 


to  the  Grand  Rapids  one-yard  line  where 
they  were  stopped  short  of  their  goal  when 
the  opposing  defense  halted  three  attempts 
by  DuPage  to  score  from  the  four-yard 
line. 

Luckily  for  the  Chaps,  Grand  Rapids 
couldn’t  capitalize  on  the  Chaps’  woes.  In 
the  third  quarter  the  Grand  Rapids  squad 
fumbled  three  times  (DuPage  recoveries 
by  Tom  Stachura,  Scott  Swanson,  and  Bill 
Lobenstein),  had  one  pass  intercepted  by 
Greg  McGowan,  and  was  forced  to  punt 
once.  The  Chaps  could  have  gotten  another 
touchdown  but  a  penalty  was  called  on 
DuPage  after  McGowan  had  returned  his 
interception  for  a  touchdown.  On  that 
series  of  plays,  the  Chaps  had  to  settle  for 
a  38-yard  field  goal  from  Parsons  which 
put  the  score  at  17-0. 

Grand  Rapids  managed  to  get  on  the 
board  late  in  the  game  when  they  faked  a 
punt,  ending  a  fourth-down  situation  and 
setting  up  their  touchdown.  Joe 
Karasiewicz  finally  took  the  ball  in  from 
the  one.  On  the  kick-off  the  Chaps  had 
more  troubles  as  Grand  Rapids  got  the  on- 
side  kick-back.  A  sack  by  linebacker  Mike 
Foley  put  an  end  to  any  Grand  Rapids 
hopes.  Slowly  the  clock  ran  out  on  Grand 
Rapids. 

The  Chaps  looked  sloppy  in  the  game  but 
one  of  the  reasons  behind  that  is  the 
schedule  the  Chaps  have  just  been 
through.  In  their  last  three  games  the 
Chaps  have  played  the  top  four  teams  in 
their  conference.  The  tough  schedule  took 
the  edge  off  their  fight. 

The  game  against  Triton  this  weekend 
should  be  a  real  grudge  match.  It  begins  at 
1  p.m.  on  Saturday  at  Triton.  For  direc¬ 
tions  contact  the  athletic  office.  Hopefully 
the  Chaps  won’t  be  caught  looking  ahead  to 
the  state  title  game  like  Illinois  Valley  and 
Triton  were  this  weekend. 

“If  we  have  any  desire  for  the  title  and  a 
bowl  game,  it’s  gotta  be  this  weekend,” 
McDougall  remarked.  “We’re  going  to 
have  to  throw  the  ball  to  beat  them.” 

The  Triton  game  should  be  interesting, 
win  or  lose. 

As  MacDougall  said,  “Anything  can  hap¬ 
pen  in  football.” 


game.  Illinois  Valley  and  Joliet  will  tangle 
for  the  second  weekend  in  a  row  when  the 
Wolves  go  to  IV  CC  for  the  other  play-off 
match.  The  winners  face  off  in  the  state 
championship  game  the  following 
weekend. 

This  is  the  first  time  on  record  that  the 
Chaps  have  won  the  coveted  N4C  title 
outright.  In  1975  the  Chaps  shared  the 
gridiron  glory  with  Joliet  when  the  two 
teams  were  co-champs. 

The  winner  of  the  state  title  will  host  the 
Midwest  Bowl  against  a  team  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  while  the  second  place  team  has  a 
good  chance  of  getting  a  bowl  invitation 
from  the  Eastern  Coast  Bowl  or  the  Coca- 
Cola  Bowl.  The  bowl  game  will  be  held  two 
weeks  after  the  state  title  match. 


POM-POM  TRYOUTS  NOV.  10, 11 

Tryouts  for  the  DuPage  Pom-Pon  squad 
will  be  held  Nov.  10  and  11  in  the  Campus 
Center  from  7-9  p.m.  Anyone  interested  in 
the  squad  should  attend  the  try-outs.  For 
more  information  contact  Peggy  Klaas  in 
the  athletic  office  (K147,  ext.  2364). 


It’s  going  to  be  like  the  world  series 
without  the  Yankees  or  the  Stanley  Cup 
without  the  Canadiens. 

For  the  first  time  in  modern  history  the 
CD  volleyball  team  will  not  participate  in 
the  state  tourney.  Their  demise  was  dic¬ 
tated  at  the  sectional  tournament  this 
weekend  past.  The  dynasty  ended  with  one 
loss  to  Illinois  Valley,  15-7,  9-15,  15-6,  8-15, 
11-15. 

“We  forgot  how  to  play  basic 
volleyball,”  a  disappointed  head  coach 

Gymnasts  needed 
for  winter  action 

Calling  all  prospective  CD  women  gym¬ 
nastics  members.  The  team  needs  you. 

New  coach  Carol  Johnson  is  looking  for 
more  members  for  her  1980-81  women’s 
gymnastic  team.  The  practices  are  held 
from  8-10  a.m.  on  Monday  and  Thursday, 
from  5:30-7:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  night,  on  Friday  from  6-7:30 
p.m.  and  on  Saturday  from  1-3  p.m.  The 
coach  noted  that  attendance  at  all  prac¬ 
tices  is  not  necessary.  Optional  routines 
will  be  part  of  the  practices  also. 

Johnson  was  the  former  assistant  coach 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  for  three 
years  before  coming  to  DuPage.  She  has  10 
years  of  gymnastic  experience  under  her 
belt. 

For  more  information  on  the  team,  con¬ 
tact  the  coach  in  the  athletic  office  (K147), 
ext.  2364. 


June  Grahn  noted.  “Not  bump,  set,  and 
spike  but  instead  bump,  set,  dink.  It  was 
very  frustrating.  We  should  have  won  and 
we  just  weren’t  ready.” 

At  the  tourney  the  number  one  seeded 
team  Joliet  went  on  to  become  the  even¬ 
tual  champion  beating  Kishwaukee  and  Il¬ 
linois  Valley  in  the  championship  contest. 
Earlier  Kishwaukee  had  beat  Waubonsee 
to  earn  the  right  to  play  Joliet. 

Both  Joliet  and  Illinois  Valley  will  travel 
to  the  state  volleyball  tourney  this  upcom¬ 
ing  weekend. 

Even  though  the  coach  was  unhappy 
about  the  squad’s  defeat  this  weekend,  she 
was  already  looking  ahead  to  next  year. 
The  end  of  this  season  will  see  four 
regulars  leave  the  team  —  Sharon 
Wnukowski,  Pam  Flens,  Angie  Meyer,  and 
Mary  Grueber.  But  the  point  the  coach 
highlighted  was  the  fact  that  eight  of  her 
players  will  be  returning  next  year.  In¬ 
cluded  on  that  list  are  Denise  Vincent, 
Jean  Radavich,  Bonnie  Kolar,  Mary 
Mack,  Maria  Marroquin,  and  Laurie  Mur¬ 
phy. 

The  team  will  end  its  season  with  a  non¬ 
conference  game  against  Wheaton  College 
on  Nov.  4. 


WOMEN  CAGERS  STILL  NEEDED 
The  CD  women’s  basketball  squad  is  still 
in  desperate  need  of  team  members. 
Anyone  interested  in  trying  out  for  the 
team  should  contact  Coach  Tanya  Johnson 
in  the  Athletic  office  (147,  ext.  2364).  Prac¬ 
tice  is  held  daily  from  1:30  -  3:30  p.m.  in 
the  campus  gym. 


DuPage  travels  to  Triton 
for  state  play-off  game 


The  Chaps  got  a  gift  last  weekend  and 
it’s  not  even  Christmas. 

Last  week  after  their  17-16  victory  over 
the  Joliet  Wolves  it  looked  like  the  Chaps 
would  be  mired  down  in  a  three-way  tie  for 
first  place.  That  was  if  the  Illinois  Valley 
and  Triton  squads  won  as  they  had  been 
expected  to. 

But  remember  if’s  can  sometimes 
become  not’s  and  that’s  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  Triton  and  Illinois  Valley.  Both 
IVCC  and  Triton  dropped  their  games  this 
weekend,  putting  DuPage  on  the  throne  for 
the  N4C  crown  with  a  6-1  conference 
record. 

Triton  (5-2)  and  Illinois  Valley  (5-2) 
were  placed  fourth  and  third  respectively 
while  Joliet  (5-2)  was  placed  second  via  a 
vote  by  the  conference  coaches  on  Sunday 
morning.  Joliet  had  lost  to  DuPage  and 
Triton,  while  Illinois  Valley  lost  to  DuPage 
and  Joliet,  by  a  score  of  52-41  last  Saturday 
night.  Triton  was  placed  fourth  because  it 
lost  to  IVCC,  and  to  Harper  this  past  Satur¬ 
day  in  what  could  be  the  upset  of  the  year, 
34-29. 

Once  again  the  Chaps  will  travel  to 
Triton  this  Saturday  for  their  state  play-off 
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Special 

A  full  service  unisex  salon 


With  current  student  identification  card 


Revised  ‘Worlds’  could  be  back  in  business 


By  Allene  Benz 

A  campus  of  26,000  students  needs  a 
literary  magazine  and  “Worlds”  should  be 
reinstated,  according  to  those  involved  in 
both  the  production  and  funding  of  the 
magazine. 

“Worlds,”  CD’s  contribution  to  literary 
circles,  lost  its  funding  in  May  at  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Government  budget  meeting.  The 
$2,000  requested  was  denied  primarily 
because  the  management  of  the  magazine 
had  not  made  the  changes  requested  by 
the  Associated  Student  Body  Board  of 
Directors. 

The  magazine  was  supposed  to  make 
changes  in  visibility,  recruitment,  and 
•management  and  those  changes  weren’t 
made,  said  Joel  Lesch,  last  year’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  ASBBD.  Therefore, 
the  magazine  was  given  this  year  to 
revamp  and  reorganize  the  publication  for 


No  school 


There  will  be  no  classes  on  Wednesday, 
Nov.  19,  except  those  meeting  after  4  p.m. 
This  is  a  workshop  day  for  college 
teachers. 


New  phys  ed  building 
now  in  planning  stages 


citing  contract  violations. 

One  of  the  contract  violations,  Zeman 
said,  was  the  question  of  machine  upkeep. 
He  said  that  Canteen  has  not  kept  up  its 
end  of  the  bargain  in  this  area. 

He  said  that  he  has  conducted  personal 
inspections  in  which  he  has  seen  the 
machines  “filthy”  and  that  in  the  case  of 
one  particular  machine  there  was  “mold” 
growing  in  an  overflow  trap. 


Another  violation,  according  to  Zeman, 
was  that  Canteen  is  required  to  post  signs 
warning  students  with  pacemakers  that 
there  is  a  micro-wave  oven  near.  Zeman 
said  that  the  notices  are  placed  directly  on 
the  machines,  and  that  this  constitutes  a 
hazard  because  the  student  would  have  to 
be  right  next  to  one  thread  it. 


Zeman  also  told  the  Board  that  Canteen 
has  failed  to  post  vending  permits  in  a  pro¬ 
minent  area  in  the  cafeterias. 

Three  administrators,  including  Presi¬ 
dent  Harold  McAninch,  said  that  they 
thought  the  recommendation  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Board  members  voting  for  the  recom¬ 
mendation  were  Syd  Finley,  Francis  Cole 
and  Diana  Landry.  Opposed  were  Robert 
Callan,  Anthony  Berardi  and  James 
Schindler.  James  Blaha,  the  chairman, 
was  absent. 


One  administrator,  John  Mazurek,  pur¬ 
chasing  manager,  said  that  Canteen  has 


shown  themselves  to  be  a  “good  vendor” 
and  that  the  college  should  reward“good 
vendors”  by  sticking  with  them. 


Ernie  Gibson,  directqr  of  auxiliary  ser¬ 
vices,  said  the  college  would  have  the 
County  Health  Authorities  check  out  the 
vending  machines  sanitation  when  they 
came  to  inspect  college  foodservice. 


McAninch  said  that  with  the  amount  of 
students  attending  CD  and  the  amount  of 
usage  on  the  machine  that  one  fifth 
dissatisfaction  among  students  may  not  at 
all  be  out  of  line. 

The  Board  also  rejected  all  bids  for  the 
vending  machine  contract,  and  bid 
specifications  will  be  redrawn  with  several 
options.  One  option  is  hiring  two  vending 
machine  contractors  and  split  college 
space  between  them.  Another  option  is  a 
one-year  contract  instead  of  three  years. 


A  survey  on  student  reaction  to  vending 
machine  service  is  on  Page  six. 

In  other  business,  the  Board  approved 
$30,000  for  a  search  for  a  full-time  radio 
frequency  for  WDCB. 


The  Board  also  approved  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Wight  and  Co.  as  architects  for  the 
new  P.E.  facility. 

The  Board  also  accepted  a  $359,680  grant 
from  the  department  of  energy  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reducing  energy  consumption  in 
CD  buildings. 


The  line  of  students  waiting  at  the  cashier's  win¬ 
dow  early  Wednesday  afternoon  was  evidence 
that  the  CD  registration  office  had  been  doing  a 


brisk  business.  Winter  quarter  registration  began 
Oct.  29  and  continues  through  the  first  week  of  the 
quarter. 


Dr.  Paul  Lydoiph,  geography 
teacher  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  shared  his 
films  and  impressions  of  Russia  on 
campus  at  two  lectures  last  week. 
Story  on  Page  2. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  rejected  Wednes¬ 
day  a  recommendation  that  the  college 
review  a  three-year  vending  machine  con¬ 
tract  with  Canteen  Corporation. 

The  recommendation  failed  after  a  3-3 
vote  on  the  proposal.  In  case  of  a  tie  the 
recommendation  is  rejected. 

Student  Government  President  Mark 
Zeman  led  the  attack  against  the  proposal. 


By  Sheila  McCann 

The  new  physical  education  facility  at 
CD  will  be  designed  to  provide  both  a  func¬ 
tional  physical  education  program  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  interest  to  students  and  the  com¬ 
munity,  said  Ron  Lemme,  vice  president 
of  planning  and  information. 

The  facility  will  cover  approximately 
100,000  to  120,000  square  feet  and  will  in¬ 
clude  an  Vb  mile  track,  swimming  pool  and 
separate  diving  pool,  handball  and  tennis 
courts,  lounge  space  and  offices,  said 
Lemme. 

The  program  statement  for  the  Physical 
Education  Complex  at  CD  states  that  the 
primary  role  ot  physical  education  at  a 
community  college  is  to  provide  ex¬ 
periences  in  activities  having  current  as 
well  as  carry-over  value.  In  line  with  this 
philosophy,  an  important  feature  of  the 
new  facility  will  be  a  cardio-vascular  and 
fitness  program. 

While  the  plans  at  the  present  time  are 
for  the  building  itself,  Lemme  said  that 
outdoor  sports  fields  and  tennis  courts  will 
be  added  later.  He  said  that  the  site  of  the 
building  would  be  the  southeast  corner  of  A 
building.  The  present  facilities  will  be  con¬ 
verted  to  some  other  use  once  the  new 
building  is  completed. 

The  budget  for  the  new  structure  is  $8 
million  which  includes  building  costs  and 
architect  fees.  The  money  for  the  project 
will  initially  be  funded  locally,  and 
hopefully,  reimbursed  later  by  the  state, 
according  to  Lemme.  The  money  will 
come  out  of  building  bonds  already  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  taxpayers  and  from  the  in¬ 
creases  in  tuition.  He  said  that  the  money 
from  the  increase  in  tuition  is  reserved  for 
building  purposes. 


The  board  of  trustees  is  expected  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  architect  at  its  next  meeting. 
The  architect  will  then  start  drawing  plans 
and  hopefully  have  a  bid  on  the  cost  by 
next  summer,  and  start  construction  in 
1981,  said  Lemme.  The  project  is  expected 
to  take  two  years,  with  completion  set  for 
1983,  but  he  stressed  that  these  are  approx¬ 
imate  dates. 

Lemme  added  that  energy  efficiency  is  a 
very  high  priority  in  choosing  the  ar¬ 
chitect.  He  said  that  one  of  the  things  they 
have  been  looking  into  is  projects  already 
completed  by  an  architect  and  how  energy 
efficient  they  are. 

He  said  that  Wight  and  Company  of 
Downers  Grove  is  the  architectural  firm 
under  consideration.  This  is  the  firm  that 
built  the  physical  education  facility  at  II- 
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possible  reinstatement  at  the  1981  budget 
meeting. 

Dallas  Lemmon,  “World's”  literary  ad- 
v’-.er,  would  like  to  see  the  magazine 
published  again  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
said  that  the  editor  of  “Worlds,”  Edward 
Happel,  has  done  some  work  on  the 
magazine  and  could  possibly  find  some 
financing  for  a  smaller  edition  that  could 
come  out  this  spring,  if  the  student  council 
could  help  meet  the  costs  through  their 
contingency  fund. 

Lemmon  believes  that  “Worlds”  is  a 
good  starting  point  for  students  hoping  to 
get  material  published. 

“They  will  more  readily  submit 
material  to  a  campus  publication  than  to 
an  outside  source,”  he  said.  “  ‘Worlds’  can 
give  students  a  chance  to  be  recognized  for 
their  literary,  photographic,  and  artistic 
talents.” 

When  asked  about  getting  the  magazine 
on  a  sounder  financial  footing,  Lemmon 
said  that  Roy  Grundy  of  the  CD  marketing 
department  has  agreed  to  be  an  adviser  on 
the  marketing  aspects  of  the  magazine. 

Thera  are  many  back  issues  of  “Worlds” 
that  could  be  marketed  now  as  the  time 
element  is  not  a  problem  with  a  literary 
publication. 

Lemmon  also  said  that  the  erratic 
schedule  of  the  magazine  was  due  to  lack 
of  material.  As  soon  as  the  staff  receives  30 
or  40  pieces  for  publication,  they  produce 
the  magazine. 

Jim  Howard,  current  executive  director 


of  SG,  said  that  DuPage  needs  a  literary 
magazine  and  reinstatement  of  “Worlds” 
is  definitely  possible. 

Howard  said  that  the  student  governing 
body  is  concerned  about  the  amount  of  stu¬ 
dent  representation  in  the  magazine.  The 
student  group  would  like  to  see  more 
students  involved  in  the  project. 

He  also  said  that  the  publication  needs  to 
be  more  successfully  marketed.  Students 
have  to  be  aware  of  the  magazine  before 
they  can  buy  it. 

“The  student  government  is  willing  to 
augment  the  cost  of  the  magazine,  but  it 
does  not  want  to  have  to  pay  for  all  of  it,” 
said  Howard. 

Two  instructors  on  campus  believe  that 
“Worlds”  is  definitely  needed  on  this  or 
any  campus.  William  Bell,  creative 
writing  instructor,  uses  old  copies  of 
“Worlds”  as  a  teaching  tool  in  his  classes 
and  wishes  he  had  newer  editions  to  use. 

He  doesn’t  understand  why  the 
magazine  lost  its  funding  and  thinks  it 
should  be  published  on  a  regular  basis. 

“There’s  enough  material  for  the 
magazine  —  the  editors  have  to  go  after 
it,”  Bell  stated. 

“Students  have  material  now  that  needs 
to  be  submitted.  They  need  an  outlet  for 
their  work,”  he  said. 

Laura  Anschichs  teaches  freshman  com¬ 
position  at  CD  and  agrees  with  Bell  that 
there  is  always  a  need  for  a  literary 
magazine.  She  believes  that  other  teachers 
would  agree  with  her. 


“The  magazine  could  be  required  by  in¬ 
structors  to  help  teach  in  the  English 
Department.  Even  the  beginning  students 
could  benefit.  Students  could  see  what 
their  work  could  be  like,”  she  said. 

Besides  Lemmon,  the  faculty  advisers 
for  the  magazine  are  Pam  Lowrie,  art; 
and  Grundy,  marketing.  John  Church  will 
be  a  consultant  for  photography. 

Anyone  who  is  now  or  has  at  one  time 
been  a  student  at  CD  can  submit  material 
to  the  “Worlds”  staff  for  publishing  con¬ 
sideration. 
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Teacher’s  personal  view  of  Russia 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Russia,  regarded  as  a  land  of  mystery 
by  many  here  in  the  U.S.,  was  brought  into 
clearer  perspective  for  geography 
students  and  others  at  a  lecture  here  last 
Thursday  and  Friday  by  Dr.  Paul  Lydolph. 

Lydolph,  geography  professor  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  nar¬ 
rated  two  movies  of  his  travels  through 
Russia,  spanning  a  period  from  1960  to 
1979. 

The  first  film  dealt  with  Lydolph’s  trip 
on  the  Trans-Siberian  railway.  The  trip 
lasted  seven  days  and  covered  6,000  miles. 

Lydolph  said  that  the  temperature  dur¬ 
ing  the  trip  was  in  the  60’s,  and  days  lasted 
21  hours  due  to  the  high  latitudes  of  the 
area. 

The  second  film  dealt  with  Lydolph’s 
trip  through  the  Soviet  Ukraine.  The 
Ukraine  is  more  populated  and  warmer 
than  Siberia.  In  the  movie,  Lydolph  travel¬ 
ed  south  from  Kiev  to  the  vacation  town  of 
Yalta,  the  so-called  “Miami  beach”  of 
Russia.  From  there  he  went  to  the  area  of 
the  Donetsk  Basin  north  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Lydolph  said  that  he  had  taken  some  of 
his  films  illegally.  He  added  that  it  was 
against  Russian  law  to  take  pictures  out  of 
train  windows,  but  that  he  and  most  people 
did  so  anyway  because  the  law  was  not  en¬ 
forced. 

Lydolph  said  he  did  have  one  close 
scrape  with  the  law  while  in  Russia.  While 
over  Moscow,  the  plane  he  was  traveling  in 
banked  sharply,  yielding  a  perfect  view  of 
the  city.  Taking  advantage  of  the  situation, 
he  clicked  off  a  couple  of  shots  with  his 
camera. 

Unfortunately,  a  fellow  passenger  notic¬ 
ed  and  told  a  stewardess,  who  then  told  the 
captain.  When  the  plane  landed,  a  law  of¬ 
ficer  was  waiting. 

Lydolph,  in  the  meantime,  switched 
cameras  on  the  plane.  After  talking  with 
the  law  officer  for  awhile,  Lydolph  turned 


over  the  film  in  the  second  camera,  keep¬ 
ing  the  film  of  Moscow. 

Lydolph  said  that  other  than  that  one  in¬ 
cident,  he  has  never  been  stopped  by  Rus¬ 
sian  authorities.  In  fact,  he  added  that  the 
Russians  treat  tourists  too  well. 

“The  Russians  treat  us  fine,”  he  said. 
“Tourism  brings  in  a  lot  of  hard  currency 
for  them.” 

Lydolph  said  that  the  average  Russian 
doesn’t  have  the  many  modern  conve¬ 
niences  of  people  in  the  U.S.  However,  he 
added,  the  average  Russian  has  never  got¬ 
ten  used  to  them  as  the  Americans  have. 
Things  such  as  a  car,  a  private  home,  etc, 
things  which  we  take  for  granted,  are  not 
part  of  the  Russian  lifestyle. 

Lydolph  said  that  without  single  family 
homes,  large  Russian  cities  don’t  have  the 
urban  sprawl  that  U.  S.  cities  do;  almost 
everyone  lives  in  apartments. 

Lydolph  added  that  Russian  cities  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  very  clean  and  well-planted.  He 
said  that  the  Russians  have  made  it  a  point 
to  plant  lots  of  trees  not  only  for  their 
aesthetic  value,  but  also  in  an  effort  to 
keep  down  noise  and  air  pollution. 

In  his  contacts  with  local  Russians, 
Lydolph  said  “the  average  person  has  no 
concept  of  the  outside.  The  ordinary  per¬ 
son  doesn’t  challenge  the  system;  most  of 
the  people  are  very  docile.” 

He  added  that  Russians  will  sometimes 
ask  questions  about  what  life  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  is  like,  but  most  are  very  naive. 

One  Russian  asked  him,  “How  many 
rooms  do  you  have  in  your  house?” 
Lydolph  answered  that  he  had  eight  rooms 
in  his  house,  and  the  person  laughed  and 
did  not  believe  him. 

Lydolph,  talking  about  Russian  and  U.  S. 
relations,  said  that  the  Russians  really 
don’t  want  war  with  the  U.S. 

“They’re  more  afraid  of  us  than  we  are 
of  them,”  he  said.  “They’re  terror 


Women’s  Center  crowd 
hears  divorce  discussion 


Take  your  time,  keep  your  mouth  shut 
and  let  your  lawyer  do  the  talking. 

This  was  the  advice  given  in  a  presenta¬ 
tion  called  “Mini-Study  on  the  Dissolution 
of  Marriage.”  The  program  was  sponsored 
by  the  DuPage  League  of  Women  Voters  in 
the  CD  Women’s  Center  on  Wednesday.  It 
drew  a  crowd  of  30  women. 

The  guidelines  given  for  those  seeking  a 
divorce  stressed  the  need  for  a  lawyer. 
Chairman  Marilyn  Ellman  said  anyone 
seeking  a  divorce  should  get  “the  best 
lawyer”  they  can. 

Three  ways  of  hiring  a  lawyer  were 
brought  out:  pro  se  which  means  doing  all 
the  legal  work  yourself;  sharing  a  lawyer 
with  your  spouse;  and  hiring  a  lawyer  for 
yourself. 

The  League  said  that  hiring  a  lawyer  for 
yourself  is  the  method  used  most.  The  pro 
se  method,  they  said,  was  used  most  com¬ 
monly  by  young  people  with  no  children 
who  had  not  been  married  for  long.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  cheapest  way  to  do  it. 

The  method  of  sharing  a  lawyer  was  not 
favored  because  it  was  felt  that  a  lawyer  in 

CD  FATHER-CHILD  PLAY  DAY 

CD’s  Child  Care  and  Development 
Center  will  hold  its  annual  fall  Father- 
Child  Play  Day,  Nov.  15. 

Children  attending  the  morning  and 
afternoon  classes  may  bring  a  father  or  an 
adult  male  relative  to  the  play  and  share 
activities. 

Hours  for  the  morning  class  will  be  from 
9  to  10  a.m.  and  for  the  afternoon  class 
10:30  to  11:30  a.m. 

Guests  will  be  introduced  to  the  guinea 
pigs,  taste  the  snacks,  paint  or  paste  a  pic¬ 
ture  and  make  use  of  the  playdough,  wood¬ 
working  bench  and  dramatic  play 
materials.  Later  fathers  and  children  will 
go  outside  for  a  turn  on  the  tire  swings, 
slide  and  tricycle  riding.  Sand  and  water 
are  available  indoors  and  outside. 

The  Father-Child  Play  Day  not  only  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  for  the  fathers  to 
share  an  enjoyable  experience  with  their 
children,  but  allows  time  for  the  staff  and 
parents  to  become  better  acquainted. 


court  could  only  adequately  represent  one 
person  at  a  time. 

A  strong  recommendation  was  made  not 
to  talk  to  your  spouse’s  lawyer  and  to  let 
your  lawyer  do  the  talking  for  you. 

Shopping  around  for  a  lawyer  was  em¬ 
phasized,  as  was  the  suggestion  that 
anyone  seeking  a  divorce  read  the  Dissolu¬ 
tion  of  Marriage  Act.  A  study  by  the 
League  was  initiated  three  years  ago  when 
there  was  a  change  in  the  Illinois  divorce 
law. 

The  League  study  also  advocates  that  a 
married  woman  establish  some  kind  of 
credit  for  herself  while  she  is  still  married. 
Several  methods  were  discussed:  applying 
for  a  credit  card;  taking  out  a  bank  loan 
and  paying  it  back  periodically;  and  us¬ 
ing  your  spouse’s  credit  rating. 


PUBLIC  INVITED  TO  GROUNDBREAK 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the 
groundbreaking  ceremony  for  the 
Students  Resources  Center  and  the  recep¬ 
tion  which  will  follow  at  CD  Nov.  14. 

The  ceremony  is  scheduled  to  begin  at 
10:45  a.m.  on  the  construction  site,  nor¬ 
thwest  of  A  Bldg. 

Opening  remarks  will  be  made  by  Dr.  H. 
D.  McAninch,  college  president,  and 
James  Blaha,  Board  of  Trustees  chairper¬ 
son. 

Also  making  brief  remarks  will  be 
William  Redmond,  speaker  of  the  Illinois 
House;  State  Sen.  James  “Pate”  Phillip; 
Jack  Knuepfer,  chairman  of  the  DuPage 
County  Board;  and  Donald  deRosa,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Village  of  Glen  Ellyn. 

SKI  TRIP  PLANNED 

There  are  still  a  few  spaces  available  on 
the  ski  trip  to  Copper  ML,  Colorado  from 
Dec.  13  to  20. 

The  trip  is  sponsored  by  the  CD  Ski  Club 
and  is  limited  to  30  people.  The  cost  of  $394 
includes  air  fare,  lodging  for  seven  nights 
and  lift  tickets  and  ground  transfers  for  six 
days. 

For  more  information,  call  Kevin  Graw, 
ext.  2080. 


stricken;  they’re  still  afraid  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  people  talk  peace  all  the  time? 
Y ou  even  wonder  if  they  ever  could  be  talk¬ 
ed  into  fighting.” 

Lydolph  said  that  the  U.S.  fuss  over  the 
Afghanistan  invasion  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Russia  didn’t  send  troops  into 
Poland  during  the  labor  strikes.  He  added 
that  the  Russians  invaded  Afghanistan 
with  so  much  force  because  in  past  history 
the  rest  of  the  world  did  not  act  when  they 
invaded  other  countries,  such  as 
Czechoslovakia.  He  also  added  that  Russia 
didn’t  send  troops  into  Poland  because 
they  were  afraid  it  might  spark  off  World 
Warm. 

“I  don’t  think  either  country  could  con¬ 
quer  the  other,”  Lydolph  said. 

Lydolph  pointed  out  one  reason  for  the 
success  of  the  Communist  system  in 
Russia  —  quality  of  living. 

“It’s  much  better  than  it  was  before,”  he 
said. 

He  added  that  in  Russia,  education  is 
compulsory  through  high  school  and 
everybody  goes  to  school.  At  the  college 
level,  only  a  select  few  get  to  attend,  and 
those  who  attend  must  pass  strict  tests  to 
get  in. 

“Once  you  get  into  school,  you  get  a  very 
good  training,”  he  said. 

Lydolph  is  planning  another  trip  to 
Russia  this  spring.  There  are  still  a  few 
spots  open  on  the  trip.  If  anyone  is  in¬ 
terested  in  going,  they  should  contact 
David  Goldstein,  A3021F,  to  get  in  touch 
with  Lydolph. 


Families 
In  Transition 

The  Future  Family:  Is  Public  Policy 
Destroying  the  Family?  The  sixth 
and  final  session  in  College  of 
DuPage's  series  of  free  community 
forums  is  scheduled  for  7:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  19.  America's  ma¬ 
jor  question  mark,  the  family,  will  be 
discussed  at  length  in  this  final 
forum,  sponsored  by  the  college  and 
the  Illinois  Humanities  Council.  The 
session  will  be  held  in  the  Campus 
Center  of  Building  K  on  the  coj- 
lege’s  Glen  Ellyn  campus.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information,  contact  Allan 
Carter  at  858-2800,  ext.  2156. 

(O  College  of  DuPage 


George  Williams  College 


Pick  up  Credit  Hours 

December  Interim 
Dec.  6  -  20, 1980 


GWC 


Give  yourself  a  Christmas  present. 
Courses  offered  in  Administration  &  Organizational 
Behavior,  Health  Education,  Sociology,  Physical 
Education,  Economics,  Leisure  &  Environmental 
Resources  Administration,  Counseling  Psychology, 
Applied  Behavioral  Science /Social  Work. 

Registration  begins  Nov.  17. 

Call  George  Williams  College,  555  31st  St., 

Downers  Grove,  Ill.  60515  -  964-3100,  ext.  235. 


Mon.-Fri.  3  a.m. -6  p.m.  Sat.  8  a.m. -noon 
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Why  Reda  didn’t  go  to  Congress 


CD  sociology  instructor  Mario  Reda  lost 
his  bid  for  the  U.S.  Congress,  but  he  is  pro¬ 
ud  of  what  he  gained. 

“I  learned  a  hell  of  a  lot,”  Reda  said.  “It 
was  a  phenomenal  experience.  Running 
for  Congress  is  like  going  to  grad  school  for 
two  years.” 

Reda,  a  Democrat,  lost  by  a  less  than  2 
to  1  margin  to  the  formidable  Rep.  Henry 
Hyde,  who  retained  his  seat  from  the  6th 
district. 

A  self-described  political  activist,  Reda 
has  taught  at  CD  for  11  years.  This  quarter 
he  taught  three  Sociology  100  courses  while 
conducting  his  Oak  Park  based  campaign. 

“With  classes  to  teach  and  a  political 
campaign  to  run,  I  had  little  tune  for  fami¬ 
ly  life,”  Reda  said.  “But  they  understood.” 

Reda  listed  some  of  the  many  national 
leaders  he  met  during  his  campaign 
travels. 

“I  saw  President  Carter  five  times,  talk¬ 
ed  with  him  twice,  and  once  rode  in  the 
presidential  motorcade,”  he  said.  “I  also 
met  Sen.  Kennedy,  Sen.  Stevenson,  and 
many  congressional  and  labor  leaders.” 

Reda  attributed  his  loss  to  a  number  of 
factors. 

"  “First  of  all,  Henry  Hyde  has  good  name 
recognition.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Tip  O’Neill,  Hyde  may  have  the  most 
famous,  or  infamous,  name  in  the  House,” 
Reda  said. 

“Insufficient  funds  was  another  factor1  in 


my  loss  and  in  the  losses  of  many  other 
Democratic  candidates  across  the  coun¬ 
try,”  Reda  explained.  “The  Democratic 
National  Committee  seemed  solely  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  Carter  campaign,  and 
that’s  where  most  of  the  funds  went.” 

Reda  said  his  campaign  raised  about 
$30,000,  as  opposed  to  the  over  $200,000 
raised  by  his  opponent. 

“With  more  support  I  could,  have  gotten 
my  message  across  to  voters  in  the 
district,”  Reda  said. 

The  6th  district  includes  many  towns 
directly  west  and  northwest  of  Chicago,  in¬ 
cluding  Oak  Park,  Cicero,  Addison,  Park 
Ridge,  and  other  towns. 

Reda  said  he  lost  much  of  the  large 
Catholic  vote  in  the  district  because  anti¬ 
abortion  groups  distributed  sample  ballots 
in  Catholic  churches  urging  parishioners 
to  vote  for  Hyde. 

“I  think  the  churches  made  a  big 
mistake  by  allowing  these  groups  to  use 
them,”  Reda  said.  “These  are  the  type  of 
tactics  used  by  the  Moral  Majority.” 

The  Moral  Majority  is  a  right-wing 
religious  group  which  targeted  many 
liberal  candidates  in  the  recent  election. 
Reda  expressed  concern  about  the  grow¬ 
ing  influence  of  religious  groups  in  politics. 

“I  think  the  Moral  Majority  and  other 
such  groups  represent  a  dangerous 
fanaticism  which  mixes  church  and 
state,”  he  said.  “Unfortunately  their  in- 


Use  phone  to  register  — 
it’s  the  most  efficient 


By  James  Krueger 

Phone  registration  may  just  be  the 
answer  to  registration  waiting  line 
“crunch,”  said  Chuck  Erickson,  director 
of  registration  and  records. 

Erickson  said  that  of  the  three  choices 
now  available  to  registering  students, 
mail,  phone,  or  walk-in,  phone  registration 
is  “the  most  efficient  way.” 

“Students  ought  to  telephone  in  their 
registration  rather  than  come  here,”  he 
added. 

“We  live  in  a  telephone  society,”  he  said. 
“Telephones  are  a  direct  way  of  com¬ 
municating.”  He  added  that  they  may  be 
“cheaper  and  more  efficient”  and  may  aid 
in  “energy  conservation.” 

Erickson  said  that  phone  registration 
was  opened  to  all  students  by  President 
Harold  McAninch  about  two  years  ago; 
before  that,  it  was  limited  to  returning 
students  only. 

Erickson  said  that  McAninch  felt  phone 
registration  would  allow  more  people  to 
register  and  make  the  process  easier. 

Last  quarter,  Erickson  said  that  of  the 
26,000  registered  students,  40  percent 
registered  by  phone,  35  percent  by  walk-in, 
and  25  percent  by  mail. 

Erickson  said  that  phone  registration 
may  have  had  an  effect  on  the  record 
enrollment  fall  quarter. 

If  a  student  does  choose  to  walk-in  and 
register  rather  than  telephone,  Erickson 
said  that  there  were  several  ways  to  make 
the  wait  less  for  the  student. 


“It  speeds  it  up  a  great  deal  if  students 
have  alternatives  ready,”  he  said. 

Erickson  also  stressed  appointment 
times.  “Students  should  come  at  their  ap¬ 
pointment  times,”  he  said. 

According  to  Erickson,  a  student  who 
decides  to  wait  past  his  appointment  time 
before  registering  may  find  that  his 
classes  are  filled. 

“Most  specialized  classes  fill  very  quick¬ 
ly  in  the  first  few  days,”  Erickson  said. 

He  added  that  the  reason  appointment 
times  are  given  in  the  first  place  is  to  give 
the  returning  student  more  of  a  chance  to 
get  the  classes  needed  to  graduate. 

“Theoretically,”  Erickson  said,  “it 
doesn’t  make  a  lot  of  difference  to  brand 
new  students  which  courses  they  take.”  He 
added  that  new  students  had  more  latitude 
in  choosing  courses  to  fill  requirements. 

Erickson  predicted  that  open  registra¬ 
tion  this  year  won’t  be  as  bad  as  fall 
quarter,  for  four  reasons: 

CD  won’t  have  as  many  students  winter 
quarter. 

Erickson  said  he  was  adjusting  his  staff¬ 
ing  to  cover  peak  registration  periods 
more  efficiently. 

Students  are  no  longer  being  taken  out  of 
the  computer  after  five  quarters  of  non- 
attendance.  This  was  to  save  paperwork. 

And  Erickson  said  that  phone  registra¬ 
tion  should  ease  congestion  also. 


Parking  lot  delayed 
by  underground  water 


By  Tom  Schluoter 

The  new  parking  lot  south  of  A  Bldg,  will 
not  be  opened  until  Nov.  24,  according  to 
CD  President  Harold  McAninch. 

During  an  informal  coffee  with  students, 
McAninch  cited  that  what  is  “practically 
an  artesian  well”  has  caused  the  delay. 

The  president  was  referring  to  a 
massive  peat  bog  under  the  parking  lot 
that  wasn’t  discovered  until  construction 
of  the  lot  was  under  way. 

McAninch  also  said  that  all  the  construc¬ 
tion  on  the  parking  lots  now  under  way,  in¬ 
cluding  lighting,  will  be  finished  by  the 
first  day  of  winter  quarter. 

When  asked  by  a  student  what  could  be 
done  to  make  it  easier. for  handicapped 
students  to  get  around  in  A  Bldg., 


fluence  is  growing.  They  will  create  fear  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  congressmen.” 

Reda  was  asked  if  he  plans  to  run  for  of¬ 
fice  again. 

“That’s  up  to  my  family,  voter  support, 
and  the  support  I  get  from  the  Democratic 
Party,”  he  said.  “I’ve  already  gotten  calls 
from  union  leaders,  Democratic  commit¬ 
teemen,  and  other  telling  me  not  to  quit.” 

Reda  added,  “Even  though  I  lost,  I  don’t 
regret  being  a  candidate.  The  thing  I  am 
most  proud  of  is  that  I  made  the  college 
better  known  in  the  region,  and  even  on  a 
national  level.” 


Mario  Reda 


McAninch  responded  that  soon  an  electric 
eye  will  be  installed  at  one  of  the  en- 
tryways  to  open  doors  for  students  in 
wheelchairs. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  some  students  in 
wheel  chairs  can’t  reach  the  lock  on  the 
elevator  doors  with  their  keys,  making  it 
impossible  for  those  students  to  travel 
from  one  floor  to  the  next.  McAninch  made 
a  note  of  the  complaint  and  said  he  would 
look  into  the  problem. 

The  question  of  a  four-day  week  arose, 
but  McAninch  said  that  the  scheduling  pro¬ 
blem  would  be  too  great,  pointing  out  the 
lack  of  classroom  space. 

The  president’s  office  sponsors  the  cof¬ 
fees  in  the  SA  Office,  A2059.  They  are 
usually  scheduled  once  every  two  weeks. 
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Let  there  be  light 


Why  are  the  lights  in  the  M  Bldg,  park¬ 
ing  lot  always  off? 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  no 
answer  to  the  above  question,  and  have 
done  no  research  to  find  such  an  answer.  I 
can  merely  speculate. 

Perhaps  the  college  has  decided  to  cut 
comers.  Perhaps  turning  oft  the  parking 
lot  lights  is  an  effort  to  conserve  vital  elec¬ 
trical  energy. 

I  personally  can  understand  the  need  to 
conserve  energy.  We’re  in  a  recession,  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future  of  prices  is 
gloomy  at  the  very  best.  I  for  one  wouldn’t 
want  to  pay  some  of  the  bills  this  college 
gets  socked  with. 

Nevertheless,  some  students  seem  to 
think  that  the  situation  is  a  little  unfair. 
For  some  reason,  they  don’t  feel  that  it  is 
safe  to  walk  in  total  darkness.  Sure,  CD  is 
a  safe  place  to  be,  they  say.  Or  at  least 
most  of  the  time.  But  isn’t  it  a  known  fact, 
they  argue,  that  darkness  draws  crime 
like  garbage  draws  flies? 

I  have  not  heard  the  college  answer  this 


question  either,  nor  have  I  sought  'an 
answer.  Perhaps  they  believe  that  since 
nothing  serious  has  happened  so  far, 
nothing  will  happen  in  the  future.  Maybe 
they’re  right;  who  knows? 

If  students  are  still  concerned,  maybe 
the  college  will  tell  them  to  park  in  the 
lighted  A  Bldg,  lots  and  walk  over, 
although  students  say  that  A  Bldg,  lots  are 
like  a  stage  lighting  manager’s  joke.  Each 
pole  is  a  monstrous  spotlight,  illuminating 
four  or  five  cars  while  leaving  the  rest  to 
wallow  in  murky  gloom. 

I  take  no  sides  in  this  issue.  I  may  even 
agree  with  the  college  that  the  students  are 
suffering  through  childish  fears  of  the 
boogeyman. 

However,  I  really  don’t  like  the  way  the 
college  hasn’t  answered  my  questions. 

In  the  meantime,  if  you  see  someone  in 
M  Bldg,  lot  wearing  a  black  sweater  and 
black  pants,  perhaps  they  really  like  the 
darkness;  it  gives  disaster  such  a  nice 
touch  of  anonymity. 

Jim  Krueger 
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Talking  transfer 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


Don  Dame 


This  week  let’s  discuss  some  of  the 
resources  (paper  and  human)  that  are 
available  at  CD  to  assist  you  if  you  think  or 
know  you  want  to  transfer  to  a  four-year 
college  or  university  after  your  academic 
work  at  CD. 

There  are  numerous  paper  resources 
available  at  CD  to  assist  you  in  your  pre¬ 
planning  activities  prior  to  transferring. 
Pre-planning  by  you  at  CD  will  be  the  key 
if  you  want  to  transfer  to  a  four-year 
school  with  little  or  no  difficulty. 

Tlie  above  thoughts  concerning  pre¬ 
planning  at  CD  are  based  on:  1.)  my  12 
years  of  experience  at  CD;  2.)  my  two 
years  of  working  in  an  admissions  office  of 
a  major  university  in  Illinois,  and  3.)  feed¬ 
back  I  have  received  over  the  years  from 
former  CD  students  who  have  transferred 
to  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

How  do  you  go  about  pre-planning  for 
transferring  while  you  are  at  CD?  Let  me 
offer  you  a  few  suggestions. 

If  you  have  decided  to  transfer  some  day 
but  don’t  know  to  where  and/or  don’t  know 
what  you  will  “major  in,”  I  would  suggest 
you  look  at  page  137  of  the  Student  Plann¬ 
ing  Bulletin  (SPB).  You  might  also  want  to 
look  at  Section  6,  General  Transfer  In¬ 
formation,  of  the  SPB  and  become 
familiar  with  a  page  that  deals  with 
general  education  requirements  at  most 
four-year  colleges  and  universities.  In 
fact,  you  may  want  to  read  all  of  Section  6 
of  toe  SPB. 

While  talking  with  former  CD  students 
who  have  transferred  to  four-year  schools, 
I  usually  ask  the  question,  “What  one 
paper  resource  was  toe  most  valuable  to 
you  while  you  were  at  CD?”  Usually  they 
answer,  “the  SPB”. 

There  are  other  paper  resources 
available  at  CD  to  assist  you  in  your  pre¬ 
planning  process. 

A  number  of  four-year  colleges  and 
universities  have  prepared  articulation 
handbooks  or  transfer  handbooks  to  assist 
you. 

Some  paper  resources  available  to  you 
at  CD  are:  Illinois  State  University  Ar¬ 


ticulation  Handbook,  Northern  Illinois 
University  Articulation  Handbook, 
Southern  Illinois  University  Counselor’s 
Advisement  Catalog,  University  of  Illinois 
(Urbana)  Transfer  Handbook,  etc. 

All  of  toe  above  handbooks  and  others 
can  be  found  at  the:  Student  Assistance 
Center  (soon  to  be  the  Academic  Advising 
Center),  A2012;  Planning  Information 
Center  for  Students  (PICS)  in  the  Learning 
Resources  Center  (LRC),  building  J  on  the 
west  campus;  and  at  each  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Advising  Centers  (EAC)  at:  Addison 
(DAVEA  Center),  Downers  Grove 
(Downers  Grove  South  High  School,  room 
113),  Elmhurst  (York  High  School,  room 
1018),  and  Hinsdale  (Hinsdale  Junior  High, 
room  109).  In  addition  to  the  above  loca¬ 
tions,  all  main  campus  and  open  college 
counselors  have  copies  of  the  handbooks. 

Hopefully,  this  Talking  Transfer  column 
will  be  of  some  aid  to  you.  If  this  is  the  first 
time  you  have  read  this  column,  you  can 
find  copies  of  past  columns  at  all  of  the 
before  mentioned  locations.  At  all  the  loca¬ 
tions  you  can  also  listen  to  conversation 
tapes  with  former  CD  students  who  have 
transferred  to  four-year  college  and 
universities. 

Some  of  toe  human  resources  that  are 
available  at  CD  to  help  you  help  yourself 
are:  advisers  and  counselors  (during  my 
12  year  tenure  at  CD  there  has  been  some 
confusion  on  toe  part  of  CD  students  and 
staff  about  toe  difference  between  toe  two; 
posters  will  be  posted  soon  in  classrooms 
of  A  Bldg,  and  other  locations  around  cam¬ 
pus  that  may  help  you  to  understand  toe 
difference  between  an  adviser  and  a 
counselor  at  CD;  personnel  in  toe  Student 
Assistance  Center  and  PICS,  and  person¬ 
nel  at  toe  Educational  Advising  Centers. 

As  I  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  col¬ 
umn,  there  are  numerous  human  and 
paper  resources  available  to  you  at  CD  to 
aid  you  in  your  pre-planning  process  to 
transfer  to  a  four-year  college  or  universi¬ 
ty.  1  would  suggest  you  start  to  think  about 
your  plans  today. 


With  the  country  leaning  decidedly  to  toe 
right  these  days,  it  seems  that  conser¬ 
vatives  have  become  toe  Radical  Chic  of 
toe  1980’s.  Republicanism  is  almost  as 
popular  as  disco. 

This  sudden  shift  of  moods  has  some  peo¬ 
ple  confused  as  to  where  they  stand  when 
they  review  their  political  attitudes.  The 
doctrinaire  liberal  is  labeled  as  a  no¬ 
growth  advocate  while  conservatives  are 
known  for  their  belief  in  toe  ever  growing 
economic  pie.  Doesn’t  no  growth  sound 
pretty  conservative? 

Conservationists  urge  liberal  legislation 
to  protect  our  environmental  concerns,  not 
to  change  something,  but  to  conserve  it. 
One  of  my  “conservationist”  friends  said 
that  the  “conservative”  administration  of 
Reagan  will  set  the  “conservation”  move¬ 
ment  back  ten  years. 

Here  at  CD,  a  quiet  battle  between 
“conservationists”  and  “conservatives” 
took  place  to  protect  the  marsh.  Here  was 
one  of  the  last  bits  of  wetland  left  in  nor¬ 
thern  Illinois,  it  was  argued,  why  not  leave 
it  be?  That  it  provided  natural  drainage 
and  allowed  birds  to  nest  peaceably  were 
typical  conservationists’  arguments  but 
they  even  came  up  with  a  practical  issue  to 

Letter  to 

Several  weeks  ago  you  ran  an  article 
regarding  rowdy  students  in  the  A  and  M 
buildings.  Like  others,  I  find  such  behavior 
upsetting,  especially  when  I  am  trying  to 
teach  or  work  in  my  office.  However,  the 
most  common  sources  of  disrupting  noise 
do  not  come  from  rowdy  students.  Rather, 
they  seem  built-in  the  way  our  school  is 
organized.  Recognizing  these  built-in 
features  might  enable  us  to  participate  in 
making  our  buildings  quieter  and  more 
devoted  to  a  conducive  learning  environ¬ 
ment. 

Below  are  five  common  sources  of  noise 
which  do  not  exhaust  toe  litany  of  such 
sources.  Below  these  five  items  are  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  they  might  be 
obviated. 

1.  On  any  given  day,  several  times  a  day, 
college  staff  push  various  carts  down  the 
hall.  Some  convey  film  equipment,  some 
are  dollies  for  furniture,  some  relate  to 
vendors  doing  business  at  the  college.  But 
almost  all  use  small  wheels  that  rumble 
loudly  as  they  pass  over  our  brick  floors. 
The  noise  is  quite  disturbing. 

2.  Many  times  a  day  in  many  different 
rooms  films  are  shown.  Almost  all  are 
disrupting  to  the  classrooms  immediately 
adjacent  and  to  those  down  the  hall  as 
well.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  in¬ 
structors  choose  not  to  close  toe  door  or 
turn  down  the  volume.  The  noise  is  quite 
disturbing. 

3.  The  Student  Activities  Office  and  cam¬ 
pus  clubs  often  schedule  bands  with 
amplified  instruments  outside  and  during 
times  of  classes.  The  noise  is  quite  disturb¬ 
ing. 

4.  Many  teachers,  including  myself,  I 
confess,  often  stop  and  chat  with  others  in 
toe  halls.  Our  noise  is  quite  disturbing. 

5.  Building  and  maintenance  programs 
often  necessitate  hammering,  moving, 
constructing,  running  electrical  wires  and 
whatnot  while  classes  are  in  session.  The 
noise  is  quite  disturbing. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  that  these  distur¬ 
bing  noises  somehow  have  a  different 
meaning  than  do  those  created  by  rowdy 
students.  These  noises  are  considered 
legitimate  or  at  least  acceptable.  We 
bellow  at  students,  or  call  Security,  but 
rarely  do  we  yell  at  fellow  instructors  or 
maintenance  workers.  (But  we  might  oc¬ 
casionally  yell  at  toe  bands!)  I  suggest 
below  some  ways  in  which  these  social  pro¬ 
blems  might  be  obviated. 

1.  All  carts  should  have  large  diameter 
air-filled  tires  that  do  not  rumble  as  they 
travel  down  toe  hall. 

2.  Classrooms  must  be  sound-proofed  or 
ear-phones  provided,  or  listening  centers 
established  —  or  something  or  other  —  to 


save  it:  it  doubled  as  an  outdoor 
laboratory  on  campus. 

The  conservationists,  of  course,  lost  toe 
battle.  Lambert  Rd.  will  be  widened  and 
some  of  what  is  now  the  marsh  will  lie 
under  tons  of  concrete  and  rolling  semis. 
The  Village  of  Glen  Ellyn  made  a  feeble  at¬ 
tempt  at  compromise  to  try  and  extend  toe 
marsh  north  and  east,  away  from  toe  road. 
Some  of  toe  experts  aren’t  too  optimistic 
about  this  proposal  and  are  taking  a  wait- 
and-see  attitude. 

Hindsight  is  a  luxury,  but  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  learn  from  past  mistakes.  In  this 
light,  wouldn’t  it  have  been  easier  to  widen 
toe  road  to  the  west?  Four  or  five  utility 
poles  would  have  had  to  been  moved,  but 
toe  marsh  would  have  remained  relatively 
untouched. 

The  marsh  issue  is  settled  for  the  time 
being.  Next  summer  the  bulldozers  will 
descend  on  our  marsh  and  permanently 
alter  the  landscape.  Students  will  then  be 
able  to  travel  down  Lambert  Rd.  without 
the  fear  of  getting  forced  off  toe  road  and 
sucked  down  to  a  certain  death  in  the 
murky  depths  of  the  swamp.  Much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  conservationists.  Or  are 
they  conservatives? 

the  editor 

solve  toe  problem  with  films.  Perhaps  all 
toe  instructors  who  want  to  use  films  could 
be  put  in  the  same  part  of  the  building  at 
the  same  time;  then  they  and  their 
students  could  fight  it  out!  Perhaps  over 
time  we  could  buy  decent  equipment  with 
fidelity  provisions  that  would  allow  for 
low-volume  listening.  I  know  that  these 
things  are  expensive,  but  if  we  can  have  a 
radio  station  we  ought  to  be  able  to  have 
classroom  films;  and  if  we  can  use  educa¬ 
tional  budget  category  monies  —  and  those 
of  Student  Activities  as  well  —  to  build  a 
gym  surely  we  could  plan  a  long-range  at¬ 
tack  on  the  problem  of  soundproofing 
rooms. 

3.  Either  classes  are  more  important 
than  amplified  bands  during  class  hours  or 
they  are  not.  If  we  agree  that  classes  are 
not  so  important,  then  we  might  have  a  few 
choices:  students  could  be  given  a  refund 
equal  to  toe  number  of  hours  their  classes 
are  disrupted  by  the  bands.  The  refunds,  of 
course,  would  come  from  the  student  ac¬ 
tivity  budget.  Or,  Student  Activities  and 
Student  Government  offices  as  well  as 
those  of  administrators  and  service  per¬ 
sonnel  could  be  moved  so  that  they  could 
sustain  the  disturbance  and  classes  might 
continue.  On  the  other  hand,  we  could  just 
decide  that  classes  are  more  important 
than  these  activities  and  refuse  to  schedule 
toe  latter. 

4.  I  and  others  can  do  as  we  ask 
students:  We  can  try  to  be  conscious  of  our 
disturbing  effect  and  consider  toe  Golden 
Rule. 

5.  Although  it  is  an  expensive  way  to  nm 
a  school,  we  ought  to  delegate  as  much 
work  as  is  possible  to  the  grave-yard  shift, 
weekends,  between  quarters  and  over 
holidays,  and  during  the  summer  weeks 
during  which  few,  if  any,  classes  are  in 
session.  (That  is,  during  August  and 
September.)  Each  person  who  assigns 
work  could  be  required  to  fill  out  an  en¬ 
vironmental  impact  form  so  that  his/her 
supervisor  could  be  held  accountable  for 
unnecessary  disruptions  to  toe  learning 
structure. 

We  have  a  lot  of  people  —  good  people  — 
at  toe  College  of  DuPage.  Many  of  us  need 
to  work  a  lot  harder  to  reduce  noise  levels. 
Officials  need  to  build  controls  into  toe 
functioning  of  their  offices.  Students  need 
protection  and  an  environment  that  per¬ 
mits  thinking  and  learning.  To  focus  only 
on  “rowdy”  students  is  unfair  to  them,  but 
it  is  also  unfair  to  ourselves  because  it  per¬ 
mits  us  to  ignore  the  more  constant  and 
continuous  sources  that  upset  our  environ¬ 
ment. 

Jack  Harkins 
Sociology  instructor 
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science /  On  the  bookshelf 

fiction  i  Jim  Krueger 


Titan  by  John  Varley  is  one  of  those 
Ibooks  that  you  really  enjoy  yet  feel  uneasy 
labout  (to  be  truthful,  that  might  have  been 
Ithe  pizza  I  had  the  night  before)  and  yet 
I you  don’t  know  why. 

The  story  starts  out  with  the  reader  join- 
ling  a  deep-space  mission  to  Saturn.  We 
I  learn  all  about  the  characters  and  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  first  40  pages.  Ho-hum. 

Things  start  to  pick  up  though  as  the  ship 
I  is  swallowed  by  a  new  moon  that  they 
j  discover  and  everyone  is  reborn  on  the  in- 
[side  of  this  thing.  The  thing  calls  itself 
I Gaea,  believe  it  or  not. 

Well,  the  hardy  band  of  adventurers 
I  stick  together  and  explore  the  place.  They 
I  find:  intelligent  blimps  that  will  give  you 
I  air  flight  if  you  would  only  please  move  the 
!  morsels  in  their  primary  stomachs  to  their 
I  rear  stomachs;  “smilers,”  which  are  big 
I  dumb  kangaroos  that  smile  a  lot  and  let 
I  you  just  walk  up  to  them  and  bop  them  on 
I  the  head  so  that  you  can  eat  them;  and 
I  there  is,  of  course,  an  intelligent  race  of 
I  centaurs  that  are  at  war  with  a  race  of 
|  hawk  men  or  is  it  eagle  men. 

The  moon  itself  is  actually  a  live  being, 
I  though  Varley  saves  that  bit  of  revelation 
till  the  end  for  shock  effect,  though,  of 
course,  we  know  about  it  already  because 
VARLEY  HAS  DROPPED  NUMEROUS 
I  HINTS  just  like  that  and  unless  you’re  a 
|  rhinocerous  with  only  a  sense  of  smell 
|  you’ll  pick  up  on  all  the  hints. 

Perhaps  that’s  what  made  me  uneasy 
I  about  the  book.  It’s  written  like  it  was  a 
formula.  Sure,  sure,  I  know  dummy,  that’s 
what  plot  is  —  formula. 


Unfortunately,  Varley’s  formula  is 
suspiciously  like  other  formulas  that  I 
have  read  in  other  books,  like  Clarke’s 
Rendezous  With  Rama,  or  Herbert’s  Dune. 

It’s  the  old  slam-bam-thank-you-ma’am 
kind  of  story.  It  falls  in  blocks:  first  an  ac¬ 
cident;  then  a  band  of  adventurers  return 
to  consciousness  (second  act);  then  ex¬ 
ploration  (third  act);  and  revelation 
(finito!). 

It’s  not  that  Varley  is  a  bad  writer. 
Varley  in  the  past  has  been  very  reliable 
with  stories  which  have  a  high  quotient  of 
imagination  and  thoughtful  planning.  This 
time  he  lets  us  down.  Maybe  he  was  asleep 
when  he  wrote  this;  I  know  I  was  when  I 
read  it. 

One  of  the  blurbs  on  the  back  of  the  book 
(you  know,  the  one  or  two  words  that  they 
get  another  famous  author  to  say)  reads 
“AWESOME”. 

I  can  see  how  they  got  that.  After  the 
author  had  read  the  book,  he  must  have 
leaned  back  and  yawned  and  that’s  what 
came  out: 

“Awwwe— soommme.  ” 

Though  there  is  some  really  fine 
characterization  and  writing  in  this  book, 
it  still  remains  essentially,  a  big  dumb 
action-adventure  type  book. 

If  you  like  that  kind  of  book,  fine,  buy 
this  one. 

If  you  like  something  more  than  Flash 
Gordon  with  your  cheerios,  then  I  suggest 
you  pass  this  one  by. 

Hey,  what  am  I  saying?  I  like  Flash  Gor¬ 
don  with  my  cheerios ! 


Review: 


‘Beat  Crazy’ 


By  Mary  Rizzo 

It  is  not  wise  to  judge  a  book  solely  by  its 
cover.  Nor  a  record  by  its  sleeve.  The 
jacket  of  Joe  Jackson’s  third  LP,  “Beat 
Crazy”  almost  jumps  out  at  you  from 
across  the  room.  It  is  full  of  dancing  girls, 
swinging  beatniks,  and  a  wild  Beatlesque 
combo.  Intensely  colorful,  “Beat  Crazy” 
looks  like  it  contains  more  energy  than  a 
solar  and  nuclear  power  plant  combined. 

Calming  down  enough  to  actually  play 
the  record,  I  got  a  completely  different 
feeling.  “Beat  Crazy”  is  not  filled  with  a 
bunch  of  fast-paced,  extremely  fun  two 
minute  ditties.  This  is  a  well  thought-out 
disc  of  songs  that  (gasp)  examine  the 
psyche  of  Joe  Jackson. 

This  is  a  distinct  progression  from 
Jackson’s  previous  releases,  “Look 
Sharp!”  and  “I’m  The  Man.”  Gone  is  the 
catchy  melody  and  almost  cutesy-trite 
lyricism  that  made  the  first  two  albums 
such  fun  in  the  first  place.  The  old  sound  is 
discreetly  replaced  by  an  almost 
minimalistic  and  detached  rhythm  section 
that  comes  up  front  in  the  mix  —  heavily 
borrowing  from  the  reggae  sounds 


Police  beat 


Students  and  staff  in  A  Bldg,  were  forced 
from  their  classrooms  Monday  afternoon 
when  the  fire  alarm  sounded. 


According  to  Chief  of  Public  Safety,  Tom 
Usry,  the  alarm  was  triggered  when  the 
water  was  turned  back  on  after  workmen 
repaired  a  leaking  water  pipe. 


Jackson  is  so  inspired  by.  In  most  places, 
the  technique  works,  but  the  change  is  not 
drastic,  and  after  several  “duty  listens”  I 
hardly  noticed  any  major  differences. 

The  reason  this  album  takes  some  get¬ 
ting  used  to  is  not  exclusively  its  slower 
pace.  The  lyrics  of  these  songs,  and  even 
Jackson’s  approach  to  singing  are  much 
more  complex  and  less  traditional  than 
many  other  of  his  rock  counterparts. 

“One  to  One”  and  “Fit”  express 
Jackson’s  near  obsession  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  individuality.  “Pretty  Boys” 
and  “In  Every  Dream  Home”  deflate  the 
myths  of  high  class  elitism  and  glamour. 

Jackson’s  biting  wit  is  clever,  subtle, 
and  not  the  least  bit  calculated.  “The  Evil 
Eye”  tells  the  story  of  a  boy  who  believes 
in  voodoo,  and  who,  after  an  unusually  try¬ 
ing  day,  goes  home  to  his  proxy  dolls  in  an 
attempt  to  hospitalize  his  employer. 
“Biology”  examines  the  double-standard 
that  may  exist  between  men  and  women, 
and  effectively  displays  Jackson’s  desire 
for  equality  in  relationships. 

Every  song  on  “Beat  Crazy”  is  well- 
crafted.  Although  this  record  was  initially 
surprising  and  much  less  accessible  than 
other  Joe  Jackson  outings,  it  is  one  really 
enjoyable  and  honest  album  that  I  like 
very  much  already  and  one  I  feel  I  will 
grow  to  like  even  more.  “Beat  Crazy”  does 
have  its  share  of  dance  tunes,  performed 
with  enough  reckless  abandon  to  make  the 
record  sleeve  look  shy,  but  the  focus  seems 
to  be  meaning  and  contest  before  beat. 
Maybe  the  title  is  just  a  misnomer. 


Usry  said  that  a  leak  was  discovered  in 
the  drinking  water  lines.  The  water  was 
shut  off  while  the  repairs  were  made  and 
the  surge  created  when  it  was  turned  back 
on  set  off  the  alarm,  he  said. 

The  leak  occurred  in  the  basement  on 
stairwell  8,  in  the  southwest  comer  of  A 
Bldg. 


A  men’s  washroom  in  M  Bldg,  was  van¬ 
dalized  last  Saturday  afternoon. 


According  to  an  Office  of  Public  Safety 
report,  all  four  urinals  and  one  stool  in 
MlOO  were  plugged  with  rolls  of  toilet 
Paper. 

No  suspects  have  been  found,  the  report 

said. 


*•  v.,;. 


COLLEGE  REPS  TO  SPEAK 

The  following  representatives  from  four- 
year  colleges  will  be  on  campus  during  the 
next  week  to  visit  with  students : 

Nov.  17,  Tom  McGinnis  from  Southern 
Illinois  University,  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.; 
Noy.  18,  Ruth  Stewart  from  Antioch  Col¬ 
lege  in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  from  10  a.m. 
to  1  p.m.;  Nov.  19,  Janet  MacMillan  from 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  from  10 
a.m.  to  1  p.m.;  and  Nov.  20,  Sylvia  Ferry 
from  Lewis  University,  from  9:30  a.m.  to  2 
p.m. 

All  reps  will  meet  with  students  in  the 
entry  way  of  the  second  entrance  from  the 
west  side  on  the  second  floor  of  A  Bldg.  No 
appointment  is  necessary  to  speak  with 
them. 
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Students  play  the  odds 
with  vending  machines 


Two-thirds  of  the  students  at  CD  use  'on- 
campus  vending  machines  to  buy  snacks 
and  nearly  half  of  these  have  lost  money  to 
the  machines  at  least  once,  according  to  a 
recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
Institutional  Research. 

The  survey  was  taken  two  weeks  .ago 
from  a  random  sample  of  23  on-campus 
classes.  The  vending  machines  included 
food  machines,  change  dispensing 
machines  and  microwave  ovens. 

Thirty-two  percent  of  the  students  said 
they  had  never  lost  money  to  a  vending 
machine  at  CD  while,  at  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  four  percent  said  they  had  lost 
money  more  than  16  times. 

While  most  students  do  use  the  machines 
for  snacks,  29  percent  said  they  buy  food  in 
the  cafeteria,  18  percent  wait  until  later  to 
eat  and  five  percent  go  off  campus  for 
food. 

Fifty-eight  percent  of  those  surveyed 
said  they  use  the  vending  machines  one  to 
three  times  per  week.  Eighty-six  percent 
of  the  vending  machine  use  is  in  A  Bldg. 
Money  losses  seemed  to  occur  at  a  uniform 


rate  in  buildings  A,  J,  K  and  M. 

Of  the  students  surveyed,  69  percent  did 
not  know  where  to  get  a  refund  for  money 
lost  to  a  vending  machine.  Of  those  who  did 
know,  nearly  half  said  they  almost  never 
attempted  to  get  their  money  back.  Only  42 
percent  said  they  usually  tried. 

Students  seemed  more  likely  to  try  to  get 
a  refund  if  they  had  lost  money  in  the 
machines  more  than  once. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  students  had  at 
some  time  been  unable  to  use  a  vending 
machine  because  it  was  broken.  Only  11 
percent  knew  where  to  report  a 
breakdown,  and  only  five  percent  did 
report  it. 

The  students’  reaction  to  the  food  was 
generally  neutral.  Fifty-two  percent  were 
neutral  on  the  quality  of  the  food  offered, 
and  53  percent  were  neutral  about  the 
selection.  Sixty-seven  percent  said  they 
felt  the  prices  were  fair. 

The  survey  also  found  that  seven  percent 
of  the  students  would  volunteer  to  serve  on 
an  advisory  committee  to  work  on  vending 
services  and  food  services  in  general. 


Scholarship  news 


A  CD  student  who  has  an  interest  in  a 
career  in  government  and  who  will  be  star¬ 
ting  his  or  her  junior  year  in  the  fall  of  1981 
may  be  eligible  for  a  Truman  scholarship. 

To  be  eligible,  the  student  must  be  work¬ 
ing  toward  a  degree  here  in  the  1980-81 
school  year  with  plans  to  continue  at 
another  school  the  coming  fall.  The 
nominee  must  have  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  of  at  least  “B”  and  be  in  the 
upper  quart ilfe  of  his  or  her  class. 

The  student  must  also  be  a  U.S.  citizen 
and  must  be  planning  to  enroll  in  a  field  of 
study  which  will  permit  admission  to  a 
graduate  program  leading  to  a  career  in 
government. 

For  more  information,  call  ext.  2259  or 
2269. 


A  student  in  computer  science  or  com¬ 
puter  technology  has  the  chance  to  win  a 
$5,000  scholarship  to  the  college  of  his 
choice  for  the  1981-1982  academic  year. 

A  competition  sponsored  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Computer  Programs,  Inc.  will 
choose  a  student  to  receive  one-year’s  tui¬ 
tion  plus  education  expenses  up  to  a  max¬ 
imum  of  $5,000. 

Scholarship  selection  will  be  based  on 
the  student’s  cumulative  grade  point 
average  in  his  field  of  study,  overall  grade 
point  average,  need  for  financial  aid,  par¬ 
ticipation  in  data  processing-related  ac¬ 
tivities,  school  activities  and  leadership 
roles  and  overall  accomplishments  and 
awards.  An  original  essay  will  be  the  final 
test. 

Deadline  for  filing  scholarship  applica¬ 
tions  is  Nov.  15, 1980. 

For  more  information,  call  the  financial 
aid  office  at  ext.  2251. 


Some  50  scholarship  awards  are 
available  for  minority  students  in 
engineering  who  are  planning  to  continue 
their  education  beyond  the  community  col¬ 
lege  level. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by  the 
General  Electric  Foundation  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  deadline  is  Dec.  15, 1980.  Nomina¬ 
tion  applications  must  be  filed  with  the  CD 
financial  aid  office  by  Dec.  1, 1980. 

The  engineering  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
financial  need.  Awards  are  granted  for  one 
year  and  are  renewable  for  two  additional 
years  if  the  student  makes  satisfactory 
progress  toward  a  bachelor’s  degree. 

To  be  nominated,  a  student  should  have 
a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at 
least  3.0  and  should  be : 

A  United  States  citizen  or  permanent 
resident,  who  is  a  black  American,  a 
Mexican  American,  a  Puerto  Rican  or  an 
American  Indian; 

Scheduled  to  receive  an  associate  degree 
during  1980-1981,  or  will  have  completed  at 
least  60  semester  hours  (or  the  equivalent 
quarter  hours)  by  the  end  of  the  1980-81 
academic  year; 

Earning  or  will  have  earned  credit  for 

the  following  courses:  mathematics 
through  calculus,  one  year  of  general 
physics  and  one  year  of  general 
chemistry; 

Planning  to  transfer  to  an  accredited 
senior  institution’s  engineering  program 
for  full-time  study  in  pursuit  of  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  the  engineering 
science;  and 

In  need  of  financial  aid  to  continue  his  or 
her  education. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  from 
CD  counselors.  Call  ext.  2259  or  2269  for 
more  information. 


Choral  concert  set  for  Nov.  23 


The  annual  CD  Thanksgiving  choral  con¬ 
cert  will  be  given  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center  at  8  p.m.  Nov.  23. 

The  CD  concert  choir,  numbering  about 
60  voices,  will  present  a  program  of 
Christmas  carols  and  anthems.  Among  the 
selections  is  a  modem  setting  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  carol  “Good  King  Wenceslaus”  by 
Leo  Sowerby.  Soloists  are  Mary  Koch, 
mezzo-soprano,  and  David  Fredrickson, 
baritone. 

A  carol  by  Cesar  Franck,  “At  the 
Cradle,”  will  be  performed  by  the  women 
of  the  ensemble,  and  the  men  will  sing 
“The  March  of  the  Wise  Men”  by  Harvey 
R.  Gaul.  From  the  oratorio  “The 
Childhood  of  Christ”  by  Hector  Berlioz,  the 
choir  will  present  “The  Shepherds’ 
Farewell  to  the  Holy  Family.”  This  por¬ 
tion  of  the  program  will  conclude  with  the 
anthem  “On  This  Day  Earth  Shall  Ring” 
by  H.  C.  Stewart. 

Barbara  Geis  is  accompanist  for  the  con¬ 
cert  choir. 


The  second  half  of  the  concert  will  in¬ 
clude  a  preview  of  the  music  to  be  per¬ 
formed  at  the  eighth  annual  Madrigal  Din¬ 
ners  on  Dec.  5  and  6. 

The  CD  chamber  singers  will  sing  a 
capella  Christmas  carols,  madrigals,  and 
chansons  from  the  Renaissance.  Included 
in  the  Christmas  music  will  be  “O 
Magnum  Mysterium”  by  Thomas  Luis  de 
Victoria,  “Balliol  Carol”  by  Joseph 
Willcox  Jenkins,  and  “How  Far  is  it  to 
Bethlehem?”  by  David  H.  Williams  with 
Barbara  Prescott,  as  soprano  soloist. 

The  Renaissance  portion  of  the  program 
will  include  two  of  the  best  known 
madrigals  in  the  repertoire:  “The  Silver 
Swan”  by  Orlando  Gibbons,  and  “Fire, 
Fire  My  Heart”  by  Thomas  Morley.  Jan- 
nequin,  di  Lasso,  and  Hassler  will  also  be 
represented. 

Admission  fetfee. 


Sell  it  with 

Courier 

Want  Ads 


Call  ext.  2379 


RESUME 

SERVICE 

by  professional  writer 
964-7408 


Typerwriters  Sales  &  Service 
New  &  Used 


Five  Dollars  Off  Any 
Service  Work 
With  This  Coupon 


ALLEN  OFFICE  MACHINES 
653-2330 


GINA  *  S  PLAZA  612  E.  ST.  CHARLES  RD.  C.  S. 


All  films  at  noon  in  A2067  &  7  p.m.  in  A1 108 


Free  Films 


Nov.  19 


Welcome  to  L.A. 

106  minutes,  1977,  Director:  Alan  Rudolph. 

Cast:  Keith  Carradine,  Harvey  Keitel,  Sissy 
Spacek,  Geraldine  Chaplin.  Directed  by  Altman 
protege  Alan  Rudolph,  this  film  is  stylistically 
similar  to  Nashville.  However,  instead  of  revolving 
around  the  country  music  scene,  this  film 
concerns  the  rock  music  in  Los  Angeles. 

Rudolph  carefully  dissects  this  world  of  fragile 
egos  and  quickie  love  affairs  and  lays  it  open 
for  the  discriminating  filmgoer’s  examination. 

Also  Honeymoon  Hotel. 


NATIONAL 
COLLEGE  OF 
EDUCATION 


lour 

Career  ‘Begins 
TVitfi  theCoflege 
You  Choose J 


Still  Pioneering! 


National  College  of  Education,  one  of  the  nation's  oldest 
private  teachers  colleges,  is  today  among  the  schools 
pioneering  in. educational  advancement.  Part  ot  our  reason  is 
that  one  tradition  which  grows  with  age  is  innovation! 

Can  innovation  actually  be  a  tradition?  You  be  the  judge.  Since  National 


College  ol  Education  was  founded  in  1886,  we  have; 


1889  Helped  found  the  first  Chicago  kindergarten 
1918  Opened  the  Baker  Demonstration  School 
1925  Co-founded  the  Mary  Crane  Nursery  School  at  Hull  House 
1932  Offered  the  first  Bachelor  of  Education  degree  in  Illinois 
1952  Begun  a  masters  program  in  education 
1960s  Played  a  leading  role  in  the  Head  Start  program 
1970s  Opened  additional  campuses  in  Chicago  and  Lombard 

Today  we  are  pioneering  career  education  in  many  fields:  teacher  education,  early 
childhood  education,  legal  assistant  training,  human  services  and  liberal  arts.  In  all  fields 
the  emphasis  is  on  real  world  application,  and  that  in  itself  is  pioneering  in  action.  Our 
extensive  internship  programs  carry  education  right  into  the  workplace  to  test  and  temper 
your  new  knowledge,  so  you  build  confidence  with  competence. 

Support  facilities  for  students  abound:  placement  service,  financial  assistance  programs, 
media  centers,  multiple  campuses,  libraries  with  computer  search  facilities,  and,  of  course,  a 
faculty  of  the  highest  caliber.  You  owe  yourself  the  traditional  pioneering  experience! 


REGISTRATION  JAN.  5,  1981  V 

CHICAGO  •  EVANSTON  •  LOMBARD  An  Equal  Opportunity  Institution 


I  would  like  more  information: 


kName 


k  Address, 
.City  _ 


Phone 


State 


Zip  Code_ 


UNDERGRADUATE  ADMISSIONS 
NATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
2840  Sheridan  Road,  Evanston,  Illinois  60201 
312-256-5150 
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Symphony  to  premiere  here 


“Music  from  the  Country”  (Symphony 
No.  7)  by  American  composer  Douglas 
Allanbrook  will  receive  its  world  premiere 
performance  Nov.  18,  at  CD. 

The  composer  will  be  present  to  hear  his 
composition  played  by  the  New  Philhar¬ 
monic  in  its  second  concert  of  the  1980-81 
season. 

A  native  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  Allanbrook 
has  been  writing  music  since  the  age  of  12. 
He  studies  with  Walter  Piston  at  Harvard 
University  and  Nadia  Boulanger  in  Paris. 
He  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  since  1952. 

A  harpsichordist  and  pianist  as  well  as  a 
composer,  Allanbrook  has  written  seven 
symphonies,  two  operas,  four  string 
quartets,  and  numerous  vocal  and 
keyboard  works.  His  music  has  been  per¬ 
formed  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

A  concert,  under  the  direction  of  Harold 
Bauer,  also  includes  the  Schumann  Sym¬ 


phony  No.  4  and  Haydn’s  Sinfonia  Concer- 
tante  featuring  as  soloists  orchestra 
members  Jacqueline  Kufrin  Jellison, 
oboe;  William  Nordstrom,  bassoon; 
Charlotte  Bogda,  violin;  and  Janet  Mar¬ 
shall,  cello. 

The  free  concert  is  scheduled  for  8  p.m. 
in  the  Performing  Arts  Center,  M  Bldg,  on 
the  campus  in  Glen  Ellyn. 

For  more  information,  call  858-2800,  ext. 
2036,  weekdays  between  9  a.m.  and  1  p.m. 
courier  food 

'  ( 

Help  wanted 

Writers,  photographers,  cartoonists  and 
anyone  else  wanting  to  try  their  hand  at 
working  for  a  newspaper  are  urged  to  stop 
by  the  Courier  Barn. 

Get  in  touch  with  12,000  readers  each 
week  and  have  fun  at  the  same  time.  Call 
858-2800,  ext.  2113  or  2379  for  more  in¬ 
formation. 
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Room  for  rent,  male,  walking  distance  to  CD,  $40  a 
week,  469-9286. 


For  information  on  West  Suburban  Science  Fiction 
and  Fantasy  Society,  call  469-3314. 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime.  968-6668. 


INSIDE  SALES:  Permanent  position.  Full  or  part- 
time.  Days  or  evenings,  Lucrative,  exciting  posi¬ 
tion  with  national  corporation.  Salary  plus  com¬ 
mission.  Public  speaking  or  marketing  com¬ 
munications  training  very  helpful.  Previous  sales 
experience  is  desirable.  FEMALES  ENCOURAG¬ 
ED  TO  APPLY.  Corporation  headquarters  located 
in  Aurora.  Send  resume  and  call  Anne  Murphy  at 
898-1234. 


Typing  done  in  my  home;  reasonable  rates,  fast 
turn  around;  no  job  too  small.  Call  Tracy,  355-6364, 
Naperville. 


Need  a  babysitter  in  the  Glen  Ellyn,  Glendale 
Heights,  Bensenville  area?  Call  Sarah,  858-9196  or 
834-4490. 


For  sale:  75  Vega,  excellent  condition,  $800.  834- 
4443  or  858-9196. 


Secretarial  services  —  term  papers,  theses, 
manuscripts  —  from  rough  draft  or  dictation  — 
editing  of  spelling  and  punctuation,  if  needed. 
Correspondence.  Mailing  lists.  Call  after  1  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday,  653-4827. 


Sears  snow  thrower,  5  hp.,  22-inch  path,  $450  or 
best  offer.  Ask  for  Mark  at  795-8668  during  day.  969- 
SI  33  evenings. 


For  sale:  wedding  gown,  size  H10;  mother’s  gown, 
emerald  green  chiffon,  size  14.  Call  627-2464. 


Wanted  to  buy:  Lionel  and  American  Flyer  trains. 
I  pay  your  price.  312-969-9160. 


INSIDE  SALES  MANAGER.  Salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion  overide.  Take-charge,  performance  oriented 
person  to  build  new  inside  telephone  contact 
department  for  national  headquarters  of  corpora¬ 
tion  with  offices  coast  to  coast.  Previous  manage¬ 
ment  and  sales  experience  essential.  Must  have 
career  goals  and  stable  proven  work  history.  Ex¬ 
cellent  company-paid  benefits  including  dental  in¬ 
surance  and  tuition  reimbursement.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Females  encouraged 
to  apply.  Corporate  headquarters  in  Aurora.  Send 
resume  and  call  Anne  Murphy  at  898-1 234. 


Professional  typing.  Reports,  correspondence, 
notary  service.  Call  Jane,  833-6296. 
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Whenever  the  team  has  needed,  him  to 
produce,  he  has  produced. 

When  it  comes  to  the  kicking  game,  the 
Chaps  have  had  an  ace  in  the  hole 
throughout  the  season.  Whether  it  was  win¬ 
ning  the  Illinois  Valley  game  with  an  extra 
point  in  over-time,  or  saving  the  Chaps 
from  a  shutout  in  the  play-off  game 
against  Triton,  Tom  Parsons  has  gotten 
the  reputation  as  the  man  with  ice  water  in 
his  veins. 

So  far  this  season,  Parsons  has  come  in¬ 
to  his  own  as  one  of  the  premier  Chaparral 
placekickers.  His  longest  kick  of  the 
season  was  a  44-yarder,  but  his  consisten¬ 
cy  is  the  key  to  the  game. 

A  native  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Parsons 
grew  up  playing  a  lot  of  soccer.  Finally  in 
eighth  grade,  he  started  kicking  field  goals 
for  the  football  team.  In  the  eighth  and 
ninth  grades.  Parsons  did  double-duty  as  a 
quarterback  before  he  went  to  kicking  only 
during  his  junior  year  in  high  school.  At 
Madison  Memorial,  he  was  named  an  All- 
City  kicker  in  his  senior  year. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  his  switch  over  to 
strictly  kicker  was  his  interest  in  hockey. 

“It  seemed  to  me  in  high  school  that 
hockey  was  more  important  than  football 
and  I  didn’t  want  to  get  hurt,”  Parsons 
remarked. 

In  fact,  hockey  was  his  major  sport  until 
he  recently  decided  to  concentrate  more 
on  football.  This  winter  Parsons  will  skate 
for  the  NJCAA  champion  Chaparrals. 

He  is  a  soccer  style  kicker.  Parsons 
stated. 

“It’s  much  easier  to  kick  that  way.  You 
get  more  of  the  ball  with  soccer  style  and 
more  distance.  I  really  don’t  see  any  disad¬ 
vantage  in  kicking  that  way  at  all,”  he 
said. 

Talking  about  kicking,  Parsons  said, 
“It’s  more  of  a  mind  game  than  physical. 
Every  game  I  want  to  make  the  first  one  in 
the  game.  It  builds  up  my  confidence.  I 
feel  down  when  I  miss  one  and  I  don’t  want 
to  miss  another  one.” 

“What  I  think  about  when  I’m  kicking  is 
that  I’m  going  to  make  it,”  he  said.  “I  look 
at  the  goal  posts  back  and  forth  with  the 
tee.  It’s  like  lining  up  a  putt  in  golf.” 

Pressure  has  been  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  Parsons,  but  life  in  the 
pressure  cooker  doesn’t  seem  to  bother  the 
“Wisconsin  Iceman.” 

“In  high  school  we  had  two  or  three 
games  that  were  really  close,”  he  said. 
“That’s  what  brought  me  up;  it  got  me  us¬ 
ed  to  kicking  under  pressure  ...  the 
coaches  give  me  a  lot  of  confidence.” 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  “practice  makes 
perfect”  and  that  is  exactly  what  Parsons 


Tom  Parsons 

has  been  doing  throughout  the  season. 

“During  two  days  in  August,  I  kicked 
almost  300  balls  in  practice,”  Parsons 
recalled.  “I’m  at  the  point  now  where  I 
pick  spots  to  kick  at.  I’m  more  confident 

now  than  at  the  start  of  the  season.” 

Another  thing  that  has  been  helping  Par1 
sons  is  his  holder.  Quarterback  Tim 
Cmkovich  has  helped  the  team  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

“Crnkovich  gets  the  ball  down  a  lot 
faster  than  any  holder  I’ve  had,”  Parsons 
said.  “This  is  important  since  a  kicker  gets 
an  average  of  two  to  three  seconds  to  get 
off  a  kick  in  a  game.” 

Lifting  weights  is  a  new  experience  for 
Parsons  this  season,  one  which  has  proved 
to  be  very  beneficial. 

“This  is  the  first  year  I  have  lifted 
weights  with  my  leg  during  football 
season,”  he  said.  “Jerry  (Nowesnick) 
showed  me  some  ways  of  using  weights  to 
improve  my  distance.  I  can  feel  it  from 
this  year  that  it  has  improved  my  distance 
on  kicks.” 

As  expected,  the  wind  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  anyone’s  kicking  game  and 
Parsons  has  to  compensate  for  the  wind 
when  he  is  out  on  the  field  also. 

“Wind  is  definitely  a  factor,”  Parsons 
confided,  “especially  a  cross-wind.  You 
have  to  adjust  your  steps.  When  you  kick 
against  the  wind  you  gotta  keep  your  ball 
low.” 


Matmen  face  alumni  test 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  this  corner,  in 
the  green  and  gold  trunks  from  parts 
unknown  — 

Yes,  it’s  that  time  of  year  again.  The 
wrestling  Chaps  will  be  hitting  the  mats 
for  the  first  time  of  the  1980-81  season  this 
Friday  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the  campus  gym. 
The  meet  will  pit  the  CD  grapplers  against 
the  dreaded  CD  alumni.  This  meet,  an  an¬ 
nual  happening,  will  be  used  as  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  match  for  the  Chaps. 

This  will  be  one  of  two  home  meets  the 
Chaps  will  have  this  season.  The  team  will 


be  hoping  to  repeat  the  success  of  last 
year’s  stellar  group.  Last  season  the 
Chaps  won  the  state  title  and  sent  five 
wrestlers  to  the  national  meet.  John  Dun¬ 
can  at  118  lbs.  placed  second  in  the  nation. 

Returning  from  that  highly  successful 
squad  will  be  Duncan  at  118  lbs.,  Pat 
Nelson  at  158  lbs.,  and  Kurt  Buehler  at  the 
heavyweight  spot.  Rounding  out  the  squad 
should  be  a  new  group  of  highly  promising 
recruits  that  Kaltofen  has  brought  into  his 
wrestling  family. 


System  running  away  with  crown 


It’s  starting  to  look  like  the  western  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  American  league  in  baseball. 

Just  as  the  Royals  ran  away  with  the  ti¬ 
tle  in  that  division,  the  Degaba  System  of 
Tony  Fortuna  continues  to  rack  up  vic¬ 
tories  like  Bjorn  Borg  wins  Wimbledon 
titles.  Boasting  a  6-0  record,  the  System  is 
well  ahead  of  Dan  Fester’s  Track  team 
and  Tom  Stargell’s  Bodyguards.  The  two 
teams  hold  records  of  3-2  and  3-3  respec¬ 
tively. 

This  week  no  major  upsets  took  place, 
but  the  Degaba  System  beat  Track  in  a 


surprising  45-25  romp.  Dave  Fritz’s  Homy 
Players  squeezed  past  Stargell’s 
Bodyguards  by  a  score  of  27-26.  Both 
games  took  place  on  Thursday.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  Track  handed  the  Homy  Players 
their  third  loss  13-7. 

In  the  other  division,  the  Primates  of 
John  Dahleen  still  hold  the  lead  going  into 
the  last  two  days  of  action.  With  Matt  Far¬ 
rell  holding  down  the  line  duties,  the 
Primates  have  a  mark  of  3-2  in  the  east. 
The  Homy  Players  remain  in  second  with 
a  mark  of  2-3. 
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Triton  continues  jinx  over  Chaps 


By  Tom  Nelson 


“Plain  and  simple,  they  blew  us  away.” 

Defensive  end  Mark  Fogarity  couldn’t 
have  stated  it  more  bluntly  than  that. 

DuPage  was  collared  by  the  Triton  Tro¬ 
jans  for  the  second  time  this  year  by  a 
score  of  17-3. 

With  the  loss  to  Triton  the  Chaps  are  now 
out  of  the  picture  for  a  shot  at  the  state 
football  title,  and  any  hopes  for  a  bowl  bid 
are  slim  to  none. 

A  day  all  too  similar  to  the  first  time  the 
Chaps  played  Triton  saw  an  inspired  Tro¬ 
jan  team  literally  stop  DuPage  in  their 
tracks.  DuPage  had  a  somewhat  outstan¬ 
ding  total  of  175  yards  on  the  ground  but 
their  passing  fell  short  for  just  seven  yards 
on  the  day.  Triton  meanwhile  bulldozed  for 
356  yards  on  the  ground. 

Just  as  the  first  Triton-DuPage  match 
was  characterized  by  a  gray  autumn  sky 
and  cold  weather,  the  second  match-up 
saw  the  same  weather  conditions  as  well 
as  the  same  playing  on  the  field.  The  score 
didn’t  really  tell  the  whole  story  in  both 
games.  Except  for  two  plays  the  Chaps 
would  have  been  in  the  running  in  last 
Saturday’s  contest  on  Triton’s  astro-turfed 
field. 


In  the  first  quarter  the  Trojans  got  on  the 
board  first  when  they  got  their  first  of  two 
long  glory  runs  by  tailback  Dan  Jenkins. 
The  one  was  a  37-yard  run  that  left  a 
DuPage  defense  grabbing  air  late  in  the 
first  quarter. 

Jenkins  rambled  for  221  yards  on  the 
day,  shattering  the  previous  Triton  record 
for  most  yards  in  one  season  and  most 
yards  in  one  day.  His  running  mate  Jeff 
Heppert  also  broke  the  100-yard  mark  and 
went  for  102  yards  on  the  day. 

Meanwhile  the  Chaparral  offense  was 
still  spinning  its  wheels  and  wearing  out 
the  leg  of  punter  Jeff  Eggert.  Through  the 
first  half  the  Chaps  broke  into  Triton  ter¬ 
ritory  one  time  only. 

Triton  added  a  field  goal  at  6 : 06  in  the  se¬ 
cond  quarter.  Their  defense  recovered  a 
Barry  Riddick  fumble  on  the  20-yard  line 
in  CD  territory.  A  tough  DuPage  goal-line 
defense  halted  the  Trojan  drive  and  forced 
them  to  kick  the  three-pointer  from  27 
yards. 

On  the  next  kick-off,  the  Chaps  almost 
got  the  break  they  needed  when  return 
man  Greg  Hansen  brought  the  ball  up  18 
yards.  According  to  Hansen,  he  was  just 


one  man  short  of  breaking  open  for  solid 
green. 

Coming  out  in  the  second  half,  the  Chaps 
looked  rejuvenated.  After  a  faltered  first 
drive,  the  Chaps  came  back  on  their  se¬ 
cond  possession  of  the  quarter  and  drove 
93  yards  on  the  strength  of  fullback  John 
McGowan  and  Riddick. 

“John’s  been  the  heart  of  the  team,” 
Coach  Bob  MacDougall  noted.  “He’s  the 
only  offensive  player  we’ve  had  to  start 
every  game  last  year  and  this  year.  He’s 
been  a  tough  dependable  player  for  us,  and 
has  come  through  whenever  we’ve  needed 
him.” 

But  it  just  wasn’t  going  to  be  CD’s  day. 
The  Trojans  stopped  the  Chaps  inside  their 
ten-yard  line,  forcing  DuPage  to  settle  for 
a  21-yard  field  goal  from  the  foot  of  Tom 
Parsons. 

With  the  clock  ticking  down  faster  and 
faster  it  looked  as  though  the  Chaps  were 


through.' After  a  penalty  and  a  Crnkovic 
sack,  the  Chaps  punted,  setting  up  the  pn 
verbial  nail  in  the  coffin. 

Jenkins  again  showed  his  cat-like  move 
on  the  turf  at  Triton  Stadium,  breakin 
through  the  secondary.  Jenkins  won  ti 
foot  race  going  72  yards  for  the  last  TD  ( 
the  game. 

“It  was  a  tough  one  to  lose,”  Mai 
Dougall  said.  “We  just  didn’t  have  enoug 
today.” 

“Take  away  the  two  long  plays  and 
would  have  been  a  close  game,”  Fogarit 
said.  “We  knew  what  we  had  to  do,  but  w 
just  didn’t  do  it.” 

This  Saturday  the  Chaps  will  travel  t 
Triton  again  for  a  third  place  determinin 
game  against  Joliet.  Illinois  Valle 
defeated  Joliet  to  earn  the  right  to  pla 
against  Triton  in  the  championship  game 
The  game  will  be  sometime  in  the  momin 
on  Saturday  before  the  Triton-IVCC  game 


Glod,  DuPage  take  2nd 
at  national  golf  tourney 


the  national  tourney.  Both  Giersz  and  Gloi 
received  first  team  all-American  ac 
colades. 

The  other  Chaps  participating  in  th 
tourney  were  Scott  Miller  and  Ed  Provow 
Both  Miller  and  Provow  tied  for  14th  plae 
with  a  314  to  earn  all-American  honorabl 
mention  honors. 

With  the  second  place  finish  of  the  Chap; 
on  the  big  board,  the  entire  Chaparra 
team  was  given  second-team  All 
American  recognition.  The  second  placi 
recorded  by  the  golfers  was  the  highes 
ever  by  a  DuPage  golf  squad,  and  the  se 
cond  highest  finish  by  a  Chap  team. 

While  at  the  meet  two  of  the  Chap  golfer: 
drew  the  attention  of  several  scouts  atten 
ding  the  meet.  Both  Giersz  and  Glod  wen 
being  recruited  by  Murray  State.  Othei 
schools  showing  some  interest  wen 
Western  Kentucky  and  Eastern  Kentucky 

Dupers  need 
b-ball  players 

The  plea  goes  out  once  more  for  mon 
women  for  the  CD  women’s  basketbal 
squad.  Still  trying  to  field  a  team  for  the 
1980-81  season,  the  Duper  cagers  are  look 
ing  for  some  b-ball  talent. 

The  team  practices  every  day  from  1:30 
-  3:30  p.m.  in  the  school  gym  and  will  play 
in  the  tough  N4C  conference  again  this 
season.  For  more  information  contact  the 
athletic  office  (K147,  ext.  2364)  or  go  to  a 
practice  in  the  campus  gym  at  the  above 
times. 


Defensive  end  Mark  Fogarity 
(above)  takes  to  the  air  in  a  vain  ef¬ 
fort  to  block  a  field  goal  attempt  by 
Triton's  kicker  Eric  Zoph.  Zoph 
made  the  27-yarder  to  put  the  Tro¬ 
jans  up  10-0  in  the  second  quarter. 
Fullback  John  McGowan  (left)  prov¬ 
ed  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  of¬ 
fense  as  he  rushed  for  79  yards  on 
the  day.  The  only  Chaparral  score 
was  due  to  McGowan’s  running 
that  brought  the  Chaps  into  field 
goal  range.  This  Saturday  the 
Chaps  will  play  Joliet  for  third 
place  at  Triton  before  the  Triton- 
lllinois  Valley  game. 


One  bad  round  of  golf  was  all  it  took  to 
knock  College  of  DuPage  out  of  the  lead  on 
the  third  day  of  the  NJCAA  finals  last  week 
in  Alabama,  but  the  Chaparrals  hung  on  to 
finish  second,  15  strokes  off  the  pace  set  by 
Calhoun  State  Technical  Junior  College  of 
Decatur,  Ala. 

The  early  tournament  leader  with 
rounds  of  303  and  304,  the  Chaps  and  Coach 
A1  Kaltofen  lost  their  10-stroke  lead  on  the 
third  day  of  play  with  a  317.  Calhoun  shot  a 
305  to  grab  a  two-stroke  lead,  and  iced  the 
victory  with  a  blistering  297  on  the  final 
day  while  DuPage  shot  a  309. 

Conference  rival  and  season-long  bitter 
rival  Joliet  finished  a  close  third,  only  one 
stroke  behind  the  Chap  swingers. 

“We  burned  them  up  the  first  two  days,” 
Coach  Kaltofen  noted,  “but  that  317  on  the 
last  day  killed  us.  I  thought  we  might  be 
able  to  come  back  in  the  last  round  ...  we 
tried  to  make  up  the  strokes  too  quickly 
though.” 

One  of  the  problems  plaguing  the 
tourney,  according  to  Kaltofen,  was  the 
poor  course  conditions  at  the  meet.  Due  to 
flooding  in  the  area,  the  course  was  in  poor 
playing  shape  with  lots  of  bare  spots  and 
poor  greens,  hampering  all  the  teams. 

“They  (Calhoun  State)  had  the  privilege 
of  playing  the  course  before,”  Kaltofen 
remarked. 

Still,  with  poor  golfing  conditions  and  all, 
the  Chaps  shot  their  best  golf  of  the  year. 

So  good  in  fact  that  Dave  Glod  finished  in  a 
second-place  tie  with  a  four-round  score  of 
300  —  only  two  strokes  off  the  pace  set  by 
Illinois  Central  College’s  Larry  Moreland. 
Paul  Giersz  turned  in  a  305  to  finish  sixth  in 


Members  of  the  Chaparral  golf  team  that  placed  second  in  the 
NJCAA  golf  tourney  at  Decatur,  Alabama  recently.  The  four  golfers  go¬ 
ing  to  the  meet  were  Dave  Glod,  Ed  Provow,  Paul  Giersz,  and  Scott 
Miller.  Glod  placed  second  in  the  nation. 


4-week  backup  swamps  counseling  office 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

Due  to  an  overburdened  staff,  a  three  to 
four  week  wait  can  be  expected  before  a 
student  can  get  in  to  see  his  counselor. 

Carole  Dobbie,  director  of  counseling, 
said  that  there  are  three  reasons  why  the 
main  campus  counseling  office  is 
swamped.  First  of  all,  student’s  don’t 
know  the  difference  between  advising  and 
counseling.  Second,  the  uncertain 
economic  situation  has  students  taking  a 
harder  look  at  their  career  goals.  Third, 
there  are  more  students  than  ever  on  cam¬ 
pus. 

“It’s  a  serious  problem,”  Dobbie  said. 
“If  you  need  to  see  a  counselor,  you  want 
to  see  him  now.” 


The  main  reasons  for  the  long  delays, 
Dobbie  said,  is  the  confusion  surrounding 
advising  and  counseling.  Students  call  the 
main  campus  counseling  office  when  they 
should  be  talking  to  their  adviser. 

“A  counselor  is  not  someone  who  tells 
you  what  to  take  next  quarter,”  she  said. 
“That’s  a  job  for  your  adviser.  ” 

Dobbie  said  that  every  faculty  member 
is  an  adviser  and  is  equipped  to  deal  with 
questions  students  may  have  concerning 
their  field,  such  as  graduation  re¬ 
quirements.  Counselors,  on  the  other  hand, 
deal  with  questions  ranging  from  career 
goals  to  personal  problems  the  student 
may  be  having,  she  said. 

The  student  who  is  taking  a  full  class¬ 
load,  plans  to  graduate  in  two  years  and 
transfer  to  a  four-year  school,  and  knows 
the  field  he  plans  to  enter  is  easy  to  deal 
with,  Dobbie  said.  It’s  the  student  taking 
one  three-hour  course  and  uncertain  about 
what  direction  he’s  going,  who  needs 
special  attention 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  alert 
students  to  the  differences  between 
counseling  and  advising.  Posters  outlining 
the  differences  will  be  displayed  around 
campus,  she  said.  Faculty  members  will 
tell  their  classes  that  they  also  serve  as  ad¬ 
visers. 

The  Student  Assistance  Center,  A2012, 
which  is  being  remodeled,  will  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  both  students  and  faculty  as 
they  try  and  determine  what  is  best  for  the 
student. 


With  the  telephone  ringing  off  the  hook, 
Dobbie  said  that  she  feels  sorry  for  her 
receptionist,  Vanessa  Wynder.  Wynder 
must  take  the  brunt  of  the  students’ 
frustrations  when  they  are  told  how  long 
they  have  to  wait  to  see  their  counselor. 

Wynder  said  that  she  understands,  and 
added,  “I  know  they’re  frustrated.  I  feel 
for  them.” 

Each  counselor,  in  addition  to  his  or  her 
counseling  appointments,  teaches  either 
an  Education  105  or  Education  110  class. 
These  classes  are  like  classroom  counsel¬ 
ing,  helping  students  plan  their  careers 
and  develop  interpersonal  communica¬ 
tions  skills,  she  said. 

There  are  seven  counselors  assigned  to 
main  campus  counseling.  Counselors  are 
also  assigned  to  admissions  and  to  the 
open  college.  One  counselor  is  assigned  to 
job  placement  and  helps  with  resume 
writing  and  searching  for  jobs,  she  said. 

One  counselor  is  usually  available  for 
“walk-ins,”  or  students  who  should  see  a 
counselor  right  away,  she  said. 

Dobbie  said  that  while  she  can’t  fault  the 
institution  for  the  present  problem,  she  did 
note  that  a  few  years  ago  there  were  more 
counselors  than  there  are  now.  She  said 
there  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
decrease,  including  budget  cuts. 

“We’re  close  to  a  disastrous  situation 
when  it  comes  to  providing  service  to 


students,”  she  added.  “When  the  budget 
comes  up,  I’ll  probably  have  to  fight  tooth 
and  nail  to  get  what  I  want,  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  really  appreciate  the  support  the 
institution  has  given  to  this  office.” 

The  main  campus  counseling  office, 
A2010,  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Mon¬ 
day  through  Thursday  and  from  8  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  on  Friday.  The  office  will  be  open 
through  Christmas  vacation.  The  exten¬ 
sions  are  2259  and  2269. 
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PAC  OK’s  withdrawal  policy 


James  Blaha,  chairman  of  the  CD 
Board  of  Trustees,  got  into  the 
spirit  of  the  groundbreaking 
ceremony  near  A  Bldg,  on  Friday. 
Story  on  Page  2.  photo  by  John  Benzin 


By  James  R.  Krueger 

A  Board  policy  and  administrative  pro¬ 
cedure  concerning  a  teacher’s  power  to 
withdraw  a  student  who  does  not  meet 
course  objectives  was  approved  by  the 
President’s  Advisory  Council  on  Tuesday. 

The  policy  titled  “Administrative 
Withdrawal”  was  originally  brought 
before  PAC  one  month  ago  but  was  not 
acted  on  because  members  felt  it  had  to  be 
rewritten. 

The  policy  was  rewritten  at  an  Ad- 


Classes  in  2  tech  areas 
in  error  in  Quarterly 


Misprints  occurred  in  the  Winter 
Quarterly  involving  some  of  the  auto  tech 
and  commercial  art  classes. 

Alan  Santini,  coordinator  of  auto  tech, 
said  that  last  winter’s  auto  tech  classes 
were  printed  in  this  winter’s  Quarterly 
because  the  deadline  for  turning  in  the 
class  schedule  was  not  met. 

As  a  result,  Santini  said,  last  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  was  printed,  for  want  of  anything 
else.  The  misprints  were  limited  to  the 
times  and  assigned  instructors  of  most  of 
the  auto  tech  classes. 

Santini  said  that  a  correct  list  of  classes 
has  been  distributed  to  students  in  the  auto 
tech  program  and  new  students  should 
contact  auto  tech  to  get  the  list. 

Peter  Bagnuolo,  commercial  art  coor¬ 
dinator,  said  that  because  state  approval 
for  revised  commercial  art  classes  did  not 
arrive  in  time  for  the  Quarterly  printing 
deadline,  last  winter’s  class  numbers  were 


printed  instead. 

According  to  Bagnuolo,  the  misprints 
were  limited  to  the  class  numbers  of  eight 
classes. 

He  added  that  a  list  has  been  distributed 
to  students  in  the  commercial  art  program 
and  new  students  can  get  the  list  by  con¬ 
tacting  the  commercial  art  department. 

Irma  Pittroff,  supervisor  of  records, 
said  that  registration  personnel  are  aware 
of  the  misprints  and  no  problems  should 
occur  for  students  registering  in  commer¬ 
cial  art  or  auto  tech  classes. 


LAST  PAPER  DEC.  4 

The  Courier  will  not  hit  the  newsstand 
during  Thanksgiving  week.  The  next  issue 
will  appear  on  Dec.  4  and  will  be  the  last 
issue  for  this  quarter.  The  first  Winter 
quarter  issue  will  come  out  Jan.  8. 


ministrative  Council  meeting  on  Nov.  10. 
The  Council  modified  the  policy’s  wording, 
taking  out  the  phrase  “excessive 
absences.” 

Chuck  Erickson,  Council  chairman, 
said,  “Why  use  those  words  that  nobody 
understands,  that  just  cloud  up  the  issue  ?  ’  ’ 

Erickson  added,  “We  (Administrative 
Council)  didn’t  know  what  ‘excessive 
absences’  meant,  so  we  just  took  it  out.  ” 

President  Harold  McAninch  said  that 
the  rewording  was  “more  consistent  with 
state  guidelines.” 

PAC  also  added  some  of  its  own 
modifications,  editing  out  all  wording  that 
dealt  in  any  way  with  the  idea  of  absences. 

PAC  also  made  sure  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedure  that  it  was  the 
teacher  who  was  responsible  for  determin¬ 
ing  whether  a  student  was  actively  pursu¬ 
ing  course  objectives. 

The  proposal  was  also  rewritten  to  in¬ 
clude  a  one-week  notification  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  specified  that  all  processing 


would  be  done  by  registration. 

PAC  approval  was  the  final  hurdle  for 
the  proposal  which  will  now  go  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  final  approval. 

This  is  expected  at  the  January  Board 
meeting. 

The  text  of  the  final  policy  draft  reads: 

“When  an  instructor  considers  a  student 
to  be  no  longer  actively  pursuing  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  course  objectives,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  recommended  for 
withdrawal.  An  instructor’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  an  administrative  withdrawal  will 
be  processed  through  the  Registration  Of¬ 
fice.” 

PAC  also  approved  a  Board  policy  and 
Administrative  procedure  dealing  with 
student  refunds.  The  policy  states  that  a 
100  percent  refund  will  be  given  for 
withdrawal  prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes, 
an  80  percent  refund  for  withdrawal 
through  the  first  week  of  classes,  and  a  50 
percent  withdrawal  from  the  second 
through  fourth  week. 


Federal  grant  will  help 
CD  to  be  energy  efficient 


Thomas  Herzberg’s  1978  draw¬ 
ing,  “Gutter  Snipe, "  is  on  display 
in  the  CD  Art  Gallery  in  M  Bldg.  Stu¬ 
dying  it  are,  from  left  to  right,  Bar¬ 


bara  Prescott,  Mark  Dunklau,  An¬ 
tonio  Fredrico  Cesaretti  and  Mike 
Kenneally.  Story  on  Page  3. 

Photo  by  Mary  Ricciardi 


A  saving  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  per  year  could  be  realized  by  the 
college,  once  the  energy  retrofitting  pro¬ 
ject  now  under  way  is  completed. 

The  figures  come  from  the  report 
prepared  by  a  consulting  firm  as  part  of 
the  application  for  a  federal  grant  to  fund 
the  project.  The  savings  would  come  from 
reduced  usage  of  gas  and  electricity. 

The  $359,680  grant  from  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Energy  for  reducing  energy  con¬ 
sumption  in  campus  buildings  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  last 
week’s  meeting.  A  matching  sum  will 
come  from  the  CD  operations, 
maintenance  and  building  fund. 

Don  Carlson,  director  of  campus  ser¬ 
vices.  met  with  a  member  of  the  consulting 
firm  Monday  to  begin  planning  the 
schedule  for  bidding  on  some  14  individual 
projects  which  make  up  the  overall  pro¬ 
gram. 

“The  bidding  should  begin  in  January, 
1981,”  Carlson  said.  He  added  that  the  bids 
will  come  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  a 
monthly  basis  for  approval. 

The  planning  and  bidding  should  take 
about  six  months,  according  to  Carlson, 
and  the  actual  installation  will  take 
another  nine  months  to  a  year.  Carlson 
predicted  that  the  entire  project  could  take 
as  long  as  18  months.  The  total  program 
period  specified  on  the  notice  of  grant 


award  runs  from  Sept.  30, 1980  to  March  31 
1982. 

“Even  though  we  have  not  begun  the 
physical  work  involved,  I  feel  we  definitely 
have  started  work  on  the  project,”  Carlson 
said. 

Of  the  total  sum  of  $719,360  allocated  for 
the  work,  $654,500  is  set  aside  for  work  on  A 
Bldg.,  $39,480  for  J  and  K  and  $25,380  for  M. 

The  single  most  expensive  item  in  the 
modification  program  will  be  the  conver¬ 
sion  to  a  variable  air  volume  system  in  A 
Bldg.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  $260,000.  It  is 
expected  that  this  system  will  save  about 
$70,000  per  year  in  gas  and  electricity 
costs. 

Other  changes  in  A  Bldg,  will  include  the 
installation  of  an  economiser  to  recover 
heat  from  the  boiler  exhaust  gas;  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  flow  controllers  on  faucets  to 
minimize  the  use  of  hot  and  cold  water; 
and  insulation  of  the  metal  walls  and  glass 
windows. 

The  automated  energy  monitoring  and 
control  system  in  A  Bldg,  will  be  upgrad¬ 
ed.  Lighting  levels  will  be  reduced,  recess¬ 
ed  incandescent  lights  will  be  replaced 
with  fluorescent  and  energy  saving  light 
bulbs  will  be  used. 

There  will  also  be  lighting  modifications 
in  J,  K  and  M  Bldg.  Roof  spray  units  will 
be  installed  in  J,  K  and  M,  and  some  ceil¬ 
ings  will  be  lowered  in  J  and  K. 


Dignitaries  galore  at  groundbreaking 
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With  the  mercury  hovering  at  32  degrees 
and  a  biting  wind,  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  went  off  as  scheduled  last  Fri¬ 
day  morning  for  the  new  $14  million 
building  to  adjoin  A  Bldg. 

The  list  of  dignitaries  that  appeared 
reads  like  a  Who’s  Who  of  Illinois  govern¬ 
ment:  State  Rep.  William  Redmond, 
speaker  of  the  Illinois  House;  State  Sen. 
James  (Pate)  Phillips;  Jack  Knuepfer, 
chairperson  of  the  DuJPage  County  Board; 
Phillip  Howe  of  the  Governor’s  office; 
James  Blaha,  chairperson  of  CD  Board  of 
Trustees;  State  Rep.  Beverly  Fawell; 
Ronald  DaRosa,  president.  Village  of  Glen 
Ellyn. 


Gov.  Thompson  had  to  cancel  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  last  minute.  Howe 


CD  President  Harold  Me  An  inch 
addressed  those  assembled  out¬ 
doors  on  the  cold,  rainy  day. 


Photo  by  John  Benzin 


represented  the  governor. 

A  large  tent  protected  the  guests  from 
the  wind  as  they  listened  to  speakers 
reminisce  about  CD’s  history  and 
speculate  on  the  future.  Refreshments 
were  served  and  there  was  a  scale  model 
of  the  new  LRC  building  on  display. 

Technically,  the  new  building  will  be 
called  the  Student  Resource.  Center 
(SRC).  The  new  building  will  contain,  in 
addition  to  a  Learning  Resource  Center,  a 
campus  center,  general  administrative  of¬ 
fices,  Student  Affairs,  the  business  offices 
and  computer  services. 

The  new  building  will  be  west  of  A  Bldg, 
and  connected  to  it. 

Guests  of  the  college  include  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  architect,  the  general  con¬ 
tractor,  and  the  federal  government. 


which  gave  CD  a  $1  million  grant. 

Using  a  stainless  steel  shovel,  each  of 
the  speakers  took  turns  breaking  the 
ground. 

During  a  luncheon  following  the 
ceremony,  Blaha  gave  a  general  outline  of 
the  uses  for  the  buildings  on  the  west  side 
of  the  campus. 

The  Open  College  and  all  its  functions 
such  as  the  Business  and  Professional  In¬ 
stitute,  academic  alternative  programs 
and  off-campus  programs  will  be  housed 
there.  Also  housed  there  will  be  service 
facilities,  maintenance,  LRC  production 
and  child  care  centers. 

Construction  of  the  steel  work  has 
already  begun  but  is  being  conducted  at 
different  sites.  Actual  construction  here  on 
campus  won’t  begin  until  spring. 


Speaker  of  the  Illinois  House 
William  Redmond  was  a  special 
guest  at  the  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  at  CD  last  Friday. 

Photo  by  John  Benzin 


A  model  of  the  new  Student  Resource  Center  The  construction  is  expected  to  take  between  two 

was  on  display  under  a  tent  during  the  festivities.  and  two  and  a  half  years.  Photo  by  Vance  Erwin 
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Chevy  Chase  ®°^ie  Hawn  Charles 


Seems  LkeOldIimes 


COLUMBIA  PICTURES  Presents  A  RAY  STARK  Production  CHEVY  CHASE  G0LDIE  HAWN  CHARLES  GRODIN 
IN  “NEIL  SIMON’S  SEEMS  LIKE  OLD  TIMES”  A  JAY  SANDRICH  FILM  ROBERT  GUILLAUME 
Music  by  MARVIN  HAMLISCH  Executive  Producer  ROGER  M.  ROTHSTEIN  Production  Designed  by  GENE  CALLAHAN 
IPGI PARCNTAL  GUIDANCE  SUGGESTED ^^1  Director  of  Photography  DAVID  M.  WALSH  Written  by  NEIL  SIMON  FromRASTAR 
tow  MTEHIM-  «At  HOT  K  3UITMU  HU  CIIU.0»e7|  Produced  by  RAY  STARK  Directed  by  JAY  SANDRICH  emoca.u«««»Kiu«Mi«ou*m«i.«c 


Coming  This  Christmas 
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Featured  artist  mixes 


his  fantasy  with  reality 


By  Mary  Ricciardi 

The  artist  currently  featured  in  the  Art 
Gallery  says  that  he  draws  things  that 
aren’t. 

His  name  is  Thomas  Herzberg  and  he 
talked  about  his  work  at  the  gallery  open¬ 
ing  on  Nov.  16. 

He  speaks  of  his  work  as  “drawing 
things  that  aren’t  and  that  might  be,  tak¬ 
ing  a  recognizable  and  adding  another 
thing,  developing  surfaces  by  combining 


Student  Mark  Dunklau  studies 
the  1978 etching,  "Hey,  Wayne." 


surfaces  that  exist  and  injecting  fantasy  to 
keep  it  provocative.  ” 

Herzberg,  who  did  much  of  his  graduate 
work  at  Northern  Illinois  University,  has 
21  pieces  on  exhibit,  including  drawings, 
lithographs,  etchings  and  wood  engrav¬ 
ings. 

He  prefers  to  make  prints  over  drawings 
as  he  is  actually  changing  a  surface  and 
the  images  are  a  little  richer  and  a  little 

more  versatile.  He  feels  that  “one  can  do 
more  with  an  intaglio  plate.’’ 

Herzberg  says  he  does  not  have  any  total 
message  per  se. 

“From  piece  to  piece,  it  is  whatever  hits, 
me,”  he  said,  “whatever  idea  I  have  at  the 
time.  This  is  a  graphic  show  and  I  depict 
how  engravings  used  to  be  done.” 

“Child  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon”  is  one 
of  Herzberg’s  early  lithographs  in  which 
he  feels  he  achieved  a  certain  amount  of 
technical  expertise.  He  likens  it  to  a  por¬ 
trait  of  a  fantasy  form  as  it  stands  alone 
and  thus  it  becomes  very  powerful  and 
thought-provoking. 

His  most  recent  work  is  in  updating 
religious  themes.  Before  beginning,  he 
researches  the  piece  he  will  do  to  see  how 
artists  have  treated  it  down  through  the 
years. 


Lights  to  go  on  again 
in  M  Bldg,  parking  lot 


By  Sheila  McCann 

The  lights  in  the  M  Bldg,  parking  lot 
should  be  on  in  another  week,  according  to 
Don  Carlson,  director  of  campus  services. 

Carlson  said  by  that  time  600  feet  of  new 
wire  running  from  M  Bldg,  to  the  new  lots 
will  be  installed.  Repeated  attempts  to 
repair  the  existing  wire  have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  he  said. 

“As  soon  as  we’d  get  the  lights  on,  they 
would  go  out  again,”  Carlson  said.  “We 
can’t  patch  the  old  wire  any  more.  We 
have  to  run  new  feeds.” 

In  the  time  that  the  lot  has  been  without 
lights,  a  selective  enforcement  patrol  has 
been  used  on  campus,  according  to  chief  of 
public  safety  Tom  Usry.  Usry  said  that  of¬ 
ficers  have  been  patroling  the  lots  either 
on  foot  or  in  cars  but  they  do  not  follow  a 
scheduled  routine. 

“Routine  is  what  defeats  us,”  he  said. 
He  added  that  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  lots  at  those  times  when  classes  are  let¬ 


ting  out. 

Since  it  gets  dark  fairly  early  now,  there 
have  been  some  minor  complaints  about 
the  lights  being  out,  Usry  added. 

Usry  said  that  in  the  future  sodium 
vapor  lights  will  be  installed  in  all  the 
parking  lots  to  provide  greater  security.  K 
Bldg,  lots  already  have  this  type  of  light  on 
a  pedestal. 

At  last  Wednesday’s  Board  of  Trustees 
meeting  the  Fulton  Contracting  Company 
of  Roselle  was  awarded  the  bid  for  parking 
lot  fixtures  and  installation.  The  specified 
amount  was  $142,600. 

At  the  Oct.  22,  1980  Board  meeting,  the 
bids  for  the  fixtures  and  installation  had 
been  awarded  to  two  separate  companies. 
These  awards  were  rescinded  at  President 
Harold  McAninch’s  recommendation.  He 
pointed  out  that  ambiguous  wording  in  the 
original  specifications  made  it  unclear  to 
the  bidders  just  what  they  were  bidding  on. 
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Art  instructor  Erica  Bajuk  and  artist  Thomas  Herzberg  discuss  his 
1978  lithograph  "Child  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon. " 

Photos  by  Mary  Ricciardi 
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(Editorial  opinions  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. ) 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  news  publication 
serving  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  in  the  white  bam  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone,  858-2800,  ext.  2379  or  2113. 
Advertising  rates  available  upon  request. 
Deadline  for  routine  announcements  is  5 
p.m.  Monday.  The  college  is  located  at 
Lambert  Road  and  22nd  Street,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Ill.  60137.  Letters  to  the  editor  will 
be  subject  to  normal  editing  procedures. 

Editor . Jim  Krueger 

Managing  editor . Tom  Schlueter 

Sports  editor . Tom  Nelson 

Photo  editor . Vance  Erwin 

Circulation  manager . Lucy  Ladner 

Faculty  adviser . Gordon  Richmond 


SG  misses  the  point 


First  throw  in  a  winter  predicted  to  have 
higher  than  usual  amounts  of  snowfall  and 
a  colder  than  average  temperature.  Then 
add  the  rising  cost  of  fuel,  plus  just  a  pinch 
of  a  worldwide  energy  crisis,  and  you  have 
all  the  makings  of  a  very  fine  mess. 

As  a  portent  of  things  to  come,  it  even 
snowed  last  Monday  night,  less  than  an 
eighth  of  an  inch,  but  still  clearly  visible 
when  I  had  to  brush  my  car  off  for  the  first 
time  this  year. 

Student  Government  began  this  quarter 
with  plans  to  combat  the  coming  crisis 
with  its  computerized  car  pool.  Here  at  the 
Courier  we  even  cooperated  by  printing  a 
sample  form.  And  though  the  initial 
response  was  low,  there  were  still  enough 
forms  turned  in  that  the  project  was  deem¬ 
ed  feasible  by  those  in  control  at  SG. 

Plans  were  drawn  up,  phone  calls  were 
made,  work  was  done.  SG  got  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  a  federal  transportation  agency  in 
Chicago.  They  struck  a  deal  whereby  this 
agency  would  print  up  SG’s  forms  and  run 
them  through  a  computer. 

That  was  over  a  month  ago.  Bring  up  the 
subject  of  car  pool  now  at  SG  and  they  say, 
“We’re  working  on  it.” 

Working  on  it,  working  on  it,  for  four 
weeks  now  I’ve  heard  those  words.  Four 
weeks  in  which  it  seems  as  if  SG  is  sitting 
on  its  thumbs. 

Readers  may  get  the  impression  from 
the  above  that  SG  isn’t  doing  anything. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

SG  is  doing  something.  They’re  worry¬ 
ing  about  vending  machines.  In  fact  at  the 
last  Board  meeting  they  were  worried 
about  vending  machines  a  lot.  They  wor¬ 
ried  so  much  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
refused  to  grant  Canteen  corporation  a 
new  contract. 

SG  president  Mark  Zeman  said  at  the 
meeting  that  he  had  personally  seen  one 
vending  machine  where  an  overflow  trap 
had  something  that  looked  like  a  mold 
growing  in  it. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Zeman  did  not  see 
anyone  beating  on  the  machines,  though  I 
have  on  occasion.  Naturally,  Mr.  Zeman 
did  not  see  anyone  jamming  vending 
machine  doors  open  or  sticking  things  up 
into  the  inner  workings,  though  I  have  on 


occasion. 

And  the  administration  of  the  college 
bent  over  backwards  to  assure  Mr.  Zeman 
that  things  would  change  in  the  future.  The 
college  would  keep  a  closer  eye  on  things 
like  quality  and  sanitation.  There  was  even 
talk  of  a  student  committee  to  spot  check 
vending  machine  cleanliness  and  quality. 

At  the  last  Board  meeting  the  college  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  should  shoulder  some  of  the 
blame  if  the  vending  machines  have  not 
been  up  to  par.  They  assured  the  Board 
that  in  the  future  they  would  work  harder 
to  assure  the  students  of  better  service. 

The  college  even  rushed  through  a 
survey  which  met  with  encouraging 
results  —  only  one  fifth  of  the  students 
were  truly  dissatisfied  with  service. 

Naturally  Mr.  Zeman  overlooked  that 
fact.  Naturally  Mr.  Zeman  ignored  the 
basic  facts  of  the  situation ! 

When  students  use  vending  machines 
like  they  do  at  CD,  machines  are  prone  to 
breakdown.  Especially  when  you  kick 
them,  slug  them  and  push  them  around. 

When  you  stick  a  sandwich  into  a  tiny 
plastic  hole,  or  you  smash  an  egg  into  a 
tiny  plastic  hole,  you  cannot  expect  the 
food  quality  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  Pump 
Room. 

You’re  lucky  if  you  can  get  the  quality  on 
a  par  with  the  Pig  Trough  Diner  in 
Oshkosh. 

If  Mr.  Zeman  is  so  worried  about  the 
students  eating  properly,  why  doesn’t  he 
convert  the  SG  offices  into  a  foodservice 
cafeteria?  SG  could  do  worse. 

And  the  big  question  is:  Where  is  the 
computerized  car  pool?  Why  has  nothing 
been  done? 

And  it’s  still  not  too  late.  According  to 
my  sources  SG  has  the  forms  and  the  com¬ 
puter  time.  They  just  haven’t  done  the 
work  yet. 

Well,  let’s  hope  they  do  the  work.  Let’s 
hope  they  get  off  this  vending  machine 
kick  and  get  ready  for  the  winter.  And 
most  of  all,  let’s  hope  that  this  SG  doesn’t 
end  up  like  past  SG’s  —  with  a  flat  tire. 

James  R.  Krueger 


A,M,K,J,L,N-5: 

What’ll  the  next  one  be? 


By  Chris  Gannon 

Why  aren’t  the  buildings  on  campus 
named?  That  is  a  question  I  am  sure 
everyone  has  wondered  about  at  one  time 
or  another. 

Having  a  building  identified  by  a  letter 
does  not  give  it  much  of  a  personality. 
When  you  and  I  were  bom,  our  parents 
gave  us  a  name  to  identify  us  and  one  that 
they  thought  fit  our  personality.  Many  of 
us  are  named  after  favorite  or  famous  peo¬ 
ple. 

You  don’t  give  your  pet  a  letter,  so  why 
do  this  to  a  great  college  building?  There  is 
no  reason. 

The  reason  that  all  the  buildings  are  let¬ 
tered  (A,J,K,L,M)  is  because  before  they 
were  built,  they  had  no  names,  so  they 
were  lettered  for  convenience.  The  letters 
had  no  significance.  The  first  building  was 
to  be  A  and  on  through  the  alphabet.  Of 
course,  the  plans  for  the  other  buildings  B, 
C,  etc.  never  materialized. 

If  the  administration  continues  on  its 
trend  of  naming  each  building  after  every 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  what  would  the  27th 
building  be  called?  Would  we  then  use  the 
Chinese  alphabet?  It  has  over  2,000  sym¬ 


bols. 

Could  you  imagine  the  problems  if  all  the 
buildings  on  the  master  plan  were  built 
and  someone  asked  you  how  to  get  to  C 
building!  “Well,  it  is  behind  F  and  just 
north  of  P  and  once  you  get  to  P,  just  jog 
around  T.” 

Ron  Lemme,  vice  president  of  planning 
and  information,,  said  that  approximately 
eight  years  ago,  there  was  a  committee  set 
up  to  do  just  that,  but  nothing  ever  came  of 
it. 

The  first  step  to  have  the  buildings  nam¬ 
ed  is  to  obtain  approval  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  From  there,  a  procedure  could 
be  established  to  come  up  with  names. 


Help  wanted 

Writers,  photographers,  cartoonists  and 
anyone  else  wanting  to  try  their  hand  at 
working  for  a  newspaper  are  urged  to  stop 
by  the  Courier  Bam. 

Get  in  touch  with  12,000  readers  each 
week  and  have  fun  at  the  same  time.  Call 
858-2800,  ext.  2113  or  2379  for  more  in¬ 
formation. 


How  one  student  stops 
inconsiderate  smokers 


I  have  observed  strange  people  in  the  A 
Bldg,  cafeteria.  They  often  sit  next  to  me 
as  I  eat  my  lunch.  They  seem  perfectly 
normal  until  they  reach  into  their  pockets 
or  purses  and  pull  forth  their  paper  tubes. 

With  dread  I  watch  them  from  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  an  eye  as  they  engage  in  their 
strange  ritual.  They  all  do  it  the  same  way. 
First  they  set  fire  to  one  end  of  a  tube,  and 
then,  incredibly,  they  inhale  the  resulting 
vapors. 

I  find  it  incredible  because  I  have,  upon 
occasion,  examined  these  paper  tubes  and 
the  little  packages  in  which  they  are 
stored.  The  tubes  appear  to  be  filled  with 
dead  plant  matter  and  filtering  fibers. 

The  little  packages  warn  of  inevitable 
death  for  those  who  engage  in  the  ritual. 
Some  of  the  packages  boast  of  being  lower 
in  tars  and  nicotines  than  competing  tubes. 
Apparently  the  tubes  contain  deadly 
chemicals,  the  levels  of  which  vary  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  self-destructive  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  users.  It’s  all  very  strange  to 
me. 

After  inhaling  the  deadly  vapors,  a 
smoker  will  then  hold  it  in  the  lungs  for  a 
moment  and  then  exhale  the  vapors  into 
the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  they  seem  to  derive 
some  sort  of  pleasure  from  this  ritual, 
despite  the  warnings  on  the  little 
packages.  Worst  of  all,  they  seem  to  think 
that  everyone  else  enjoys  the  pleasures  of 
chemical  smoke,  and  they  are  quite  willing 


to  distribute  it  into  the  surrounding  air 
supply. 

I’ve  been  meaning  to  speak  with  these 
smokers  about  this  matter  of  smoke 
distribution.  I  want  to  tell  them  that  I  am 
not  one  of  them,  I  do  not  partake  in  the 
ritual.  My  lungs  are  pink  and  innocent  and 
are  not  immune  to  the  ravages  of 
poisonous  vapors. 

The  trouble  is,  these  smokers  are  an  in¬ 
timidating  lot.  Most  of  them  assume  a 
cool,  confident  air,  as  if  to  laugh  in  the  face 
of  death  and  disease. 

I  do  not  understand  their  strange  ritual 
of  self-destruction,  and  so  it  is  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  I  search  for  words  to  request 
that  they  spare  me  from  the  deadly  smoke. 

What  does  one  say  to  the  walking  dead? 

“Pardon  me,  miss,  but  your  noxious 
fumes  are  inhibiting  my  breathing  pro¬ 
cess.” 

That  wouldn’t  do.  “So  stop  breathing,” 
would  be  the  most  likely  reply. 

Perhaps  the  nonchalant  “Could  you  keep 
that  smoke  away  from  me?”  would  have 
an  effect.  Then  again,  perhaps  not. 

A  nonsmoking  friend  of  mine  seems  to 
have  found  an  effective  way  of  discourag¬ 
ing  the  inconsiderate  smoker  in  the  A 
Bldg,  cafeteria. 

With  touching  candor  she  says,  “If  you 
don’t  put  that  out  I’m  going  to  vomit.” 

A  bit  blunt,  perhaps,  but  her  heart  and 
lungs  are  in  the  right  place. 

Bob  Green 


Work  World 

Herb  Rinehart 


Most  Stressful  Occupations 

1.  Unskilled  laborer 

2.  Secretary 

3.  Assembly-line  inspector 

4.  Clinical  lab  technician 

5.  Office  manager 

6.  Foreman 

7.  Manager/administrator 

8.  Waitress/waiter 

9.  Factory  machine  operator 

10.  Farm  owner 

11.  Minter 

12.  House  painter 

Least  Stressful  Occupations 

1.  Clothing  sewer 

2.  Garment  checker 

3.  Stock  clerk 

4.  Skilled  craftsman 

5.  Maid 

6.  Farm  laborer 

7.  Heavy  equipment  operator 

8.  Freight  handler 

9.  Child  care  worker 

10.  Factory  package  wrapper 

11.  College  professor 

12.  Personnel  worker 
(Source:  Parade,  June  1979 

High  Demand  Occupations 
in  DupPage  County 
Not  Requiring  Four-Year  Degrees 

1.  Computer  Operators  and  Allied 

2.  Information  Processing 

3.  Accounting  Clerk 

4.  Machine  Tool 

5.  Dental  Assistant 


6.  Medical  Assistant 

7.  Industrial  Maintenance 

8.  Drafting 

9.  Electronic  Technician 

10.  Air  Conditioning  and 

Refrigeration  Mechanics 

11.  Printing  Press  Operator 

12.  Waste  Water  Treatment  Operator 

No  ranking  is  implied  by  the  listing  of  oc¬ 
cupations 

(Source:  DuPage  County  Regional  Plann¬ 
ing  Commission,  August,  1980) 

New  Jobs  Predicted 
Professional  and  technical  workers 
Managers 
Salespeople 
Clerical  workers 
Computer  operators 
Chemists  and  Geologists 
Engineers  and  Technicians 
Computer  professionals 
Health  Services 
Business  Managers 
Skilled  craft  workers 
Mechanics  and  Repairmen 
(Job  Market  ’80,  Washington  Post,  April 
27, 1980) 

States  with  Job  Increases  of  20% 
Alaska 
Wyoming 
Utah 
Nevada 

(Job  Market  ’80,  Washington  Post,  April 
27, 1980) 


Letter  to  the  editor 


The  Courier  answers  the  basic  informa¬ 
tional  questions  as  any  newspaper  should 
because  the  purpose  of  a  newspaper  is  to 
inform,  but  what  it  doesn’t  do  is  answer  the 
questions  that  need  to  be  answered  such 
as:  Where  are  all  the  federal  funds 
granted  to  this  school  going?  Why  was 
there  a  $2  credit  hour  raise?  How  many 
Administrators  are  there  and  what  do  they 
do?  What’s  going  on  with  student  ac¬ 
tivities?  And  why  were  there  no  adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  homecoming?  Finally, 
who  funds  the  newspaper? 

I  found  that  Student  Activities  funds  the 
Courier,  but  who  funds  Student  Activities? 

The  students!  They  fund  it  with  the  $1.50 
paid  to  student  service  fees  prior  to 
registration. 


Then  why,  since  the  students  do  fund  the 
Courier,  can’t  they  be  informed  of  CD’s 
problems  and  the  solutions  to  the  pro¬ 
blems? 

For  better  circulation,  the  Courier 
should  be  used  as  a  more  professional 
form  of  media.  It  should  answer  the 
students’  questions,  and  it  should  be  used 
as  an  instrument  on  change  on  the 
students’  behalf,  and  we  all  know  we  need 
change. 

Beth  Archbold 


Editor’s  note:  Those  who  feel  that  the 
Courier  is  not  doing  the  job  it  should  are 
welcome  to  come  over  to  the  bam  and  give 
the  staff  a  hand. 


IK  * 

s  Mystery 

On  the  bookshelf 

V  ^ 

Jim  Krueger 

I  may  not  take  off  ihy  sleuth  hat  for  a 
A'eek  after  reading  Lucille  Kallen’s 
^Introducing  C.  B.  Greenfield.  It’s  one 
nystery  “whodunit”  that  is  thoroughly  Ln- 
|triguing. 

The  action  starts  when  a  small  boy  is  a 
victim  of  a  hit-and-run  on  a  highway 
[leading  into  a  small  town.  Unfortunately 
[for  whoever  did  it,  the  small  boy,  Peter, 
vorks  delivering  newspapers,  and  the 
newspaper  he  delivers  is  published  and 
edited  by  Charles  Benjamin  Greenfield,  a 
Retired  TV  newsman.  Greenfield  starts  to 
nvestigate  the  accident  aided  by  Maggie, 
[one  of  his  reporters. 

The  investigation  leads  the  pair  to  a 
wealthy  family  on  the  outskirts  of  town, 
particularly  to  down-and-out  writer, 
Julian  Trager. 

As  the  evidence  gathers  that  Trager  was 
[the  one  who  hit  the  boy,  Kallen  dashes  all 
[the  reader’s  initial  conjectures  by  one 
^mall  twist  in  the  plot. 

Trager  disappears. 

The  soup  thickens  when  his  slate-gray 
Mercedes  is  found  abandoned  alongside  a 
highway,  his  empty  wallet  buried  in  the 
weeds,  and  a  bloodied  angle  iron  lies  in  a 
nearby  field.  There’s  even  evidence  that 
(something  heavy  had  been  dragged  down 
|to  the  river. 

Of  course  everyone  thinks  the  worst, 
hat  Trager’s  been  murdered.  They  even 
firag  the  river  (I  won’t  tell  you  if  they 
found  anything) .  And  the  suspects  abound. 

Did  the  parents  of  the  injured  boy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kittel,  who  also  found  the  aban¬ 
doned  car,  kill  Trager.  They  had  plenty  of 
notive,  since  only  a  few  days  before,  Mrs. 
Vittel  had  accidentally  overheard  Maggie 
hnd  C.B.  talking  about  the  possibility  that 
[Trager  had  committed  the  hit-and-run? 
Vas  it  an  act  of  revenge? 

Or  was  it  Catherine  —  Trager’s  butterfly 
brain  wife.  For  years  Trager  had  stifled 
per  career  so  that  he  could  further  his  own. 
lid  she  eliminate  him  to  get  the  freedom 
|o  go  out  in  the  world? 

Or  was  it  Gordon  Oliver,  who  professed 
he  would  do  anything  to  keep  Trager  off 


the  school  board  and  from  affecting 
childrens’  minds  with  smut.  Would  he  stop 
at  nothing  short  of  murder? 

Or  perhaps  Marshall  Seberg  killed 
Trager  since  there  was  evidence  that  he 
had  learned  of  the  love  affair  between 
Trager  and  his  nymphomaniac  wife, 
Sedonie. 

Or  maybe  Andrew,  the  stable  boy,  who 
had  a  secret  lust  for  Catherine,  did  it. 

Or  was  it  Victoria,  who  saw  the  land  that 
she  had  lived  on  all  her  life  being 
squandered  away  by  Trager? 

Sound  like  a  small  town  soap  opera?  You 
bet.  Kallen  uses  this  setting  to  keep  the 
pace  of  her  novel  slow,  adding  to  the 
reader’s  confusion  and  mislead  deduc¬ 
tions.  The  slow  pace  also  prods  the  level  of 
suspense  into  a  higher  pitch. 

Kallen  also  chose  the  perfect  major 
character:  C.  B.  Greenfield,  a  hard  crusty 
old  newsman  who  doesn’t  take  no  for  an 
answer. 

What’s  the  ending?  Sorry,  I  can’t  tell  you 
that,  but  I  can  tell  you  my  reaction  to  it. 

I  leaned  slowly  back  into  my  chair,  puff¬ 
ed  a  few  times  on  my  pipe,  straightened 
my  sleuth  hat,  and  said,  “But  of  course,  I 
knew  it  all  the  time.” 

Police  beat 

The  men  s  washroom  in  J  Bldg,  was  van¬ 
dalized  late  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Each  one  of  the  sinks  was  plugged  up 
and  the  water  was  turned  on.  The  overflow 
resulted  in  a  two  inch  deep  lake  inside  the 
washroom.  Much  of  the  north  hallway  was 
also  flooded.  Also,  a  roll  of  toilet  paper  was 
stuffed  into  one  of  the  stools  and  flushed. 

Last  week,  a  washroom  in  M  Bldg,  was 
similarly  vandalized. 


WOMEN  CENTER  PROGRAM 

“Harassment  &  Favoritism  in  the 
Organizational  Setting:  Recognizing  and 
Resolving”  will  be  discussed  in  the 
Women’s  Resource  Center,  A3014,  on  Dec. 
3  at  12:30  p.m. 


NATIONAL 
[COLLEGE  OF 
[EDUCATION 


lour 

Career  ‘Begins 
u’ith  tfeCodeqe 
You  Choose' 

Still  Pioneering! 

National  College  of  Education,  one  of  the  nation's  oldest 
private  teachers  colleges,  is  today  among  the  schools 
pioneering  in  educational  advancement.  Part  of  our  reason  is 
thal  one  tradition  which  grows  with  age  is  innovation! 

Can  innovation  actually  be  a  tradition?  You  be  the  judge.  Since  National 
College  of  Education  was  founded  in  1886,  we  have; 

1889  Helped  found  the  first  Chicago  kindergarten 
1918  Opened  the  Baker  Demonstration  School 
1925  Co-founded  the  Mary  Crane  Nursery  School  at  Hull  House 
1932  Offered  the  first  Bachelor  ol  Education  degree  in  Illinois 
1952  Begun  a  masters  program  in  education 
1960s  Played  a  leading  role  in  the  Head  Start  program 
1970s  Opened  additional  campuses  in  Chicago  and  Lombard 

Today  we  are  pioneering  career  education  in  many  fields:  teacher  education,  early 
childhood  education,  legal  assistant  training,  human  services  and  liberal  arts.  In  all  fields 
the  emphasis  is  on  real  world  application,  and  that  in  itself  is  pioneering  in  action.  Our 
extensive  internship  programs  carry  education  right  into  the  workplace  to  test  and  temper 
your  new  knowledge,  so  you  build  confidence  with  competence. 

Support  facilities  for  students  abound:  placement  service,  financial  assistance  programs, 
media  centers,  multiple  campuses,  libraries  with  computer  search  facilities,  and,  of  course,  a 
faculty  o(  the  highest  caliber.  You  owe  yourself  the  traditional  pioneering  experience! 

REGISTRATION  JAN.  5,  1981 

CHICAGO  ■  EVANSTON  -  LOMBARD  An  Equal  Opportunity  Institution 


I  would  like  more  information: 


kName 


L  Address, 
.City 


State, 


Phone 


Zip  Code, 


UNDERGRADUATE  ADMISSIONS 
NATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
2840  Sheridan  Road,  Evanston,  Illinois  60201 
312-256-5150 
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Hair  Design 
Special 

A  full  service  unisex  salon 

With  current  student  identification  card 


TOP  DOLLAR 
paid  year  round 

College  of  DuPage  Bookstore 
offers 

a  new  and  innovative  service. 

We  will  purchase  used  books 
at  wholesale  market  value 
throughout  the  school  year 

whether  they  have  been 
purchased  on  or  off  campus. 
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8  of  10  taking  classes 
by  radio  want  more 


By  Glenna  Kincheloe 

A  recent  WDCB  telephone  survey  states 
that  81  percent  of  the  55  listeners  surveyed 
would  take  another  radio  course  in  the 
future. 

Two  percent  stated  that  they  would  not 
take  another  course,  two  percent  said  not 
this  quarter  and  15  percent  had  no 
response. 

One  listener  said,  “I  was  leery  at  first, 
but  this  really  is  more  convenient  than  the 
tapes  in  the  library.  ’  ’ 

Another  student  expressed  discontent: 
“I’ve  taken  every  course  WDCB  has  of¬ 
fered.  They’ve  all  been  high  quality  and 
each  one  is  different.  But  the  one  I’m  tak¬ 
ing  this  quarter  almost  defeats  the  purpose 
by  making  us  come  on  campus  six  times 
for  tests.  Once  or  twice  for  testing  is  all 
right  but  six  times  is  too  much.” 

Convenience  was  cited  as  the  main 
listening  reason  for  45  percent,  time  con¬ 
siderations  20  percent  and  work  considera¬ 
tions  16  percent.  For  seven  percent,  radio 
was  the  only  available  section.  Five  per¬ 
cent  cited  children  as  their  reasons  for 
listening.  Four  percent  wanted  to  try 
something  new.  Two  percent  are  han¬ 
dicapped  listeners. 


“I  am  hospitalized  and  handicapped,” 
said  one  listener.  “I  have  a  hard  time  sit¬ 
ting  up  and  taking  notes.  My  wife  helps  me 

with  the  course.  I  couldn’t  go  to  college 
without  radio  courses,” 

Thirty-five  percent  said  they  would  not 
have  taken  courses  through  other  alter¬ 
natives  and  44  percent  would  have  found 
an  alternative  course  method.  Thirteen 
percent  said  not  this  quarter  and  5  percent 
had  no  response. 

The  supervisor  of  a  youth  confined  to  Il¬ 
linois  Youth  Correctional  Center  said, 
“Radio  courses  are  this  young  man’s  only 
means  of  taking  college  courses  in  his 
situation.  It  seems  to  be  working  out  well.” 

Three  percent  suggested  that  more 
business  courses  should  be  offered.  Thir¬ 
teen  percent  wanted  English  and  history. 
Eleven  percent  desired  any  100-level 
course.  Seven  percent  desired  social 
sciences.  Four  percent  wanted  math, 
philosophy  and  child  development.  Two 
percent  wanted  science  and  music 
courses. 

Thirteen  percent  have  taken  radio 
courses  before  and  69  percent  haven’t. 
Eighteen  percent  had  no  response. 


New  group  to  air  radio  plays 


All  films  at  noon  in  A2067  &  7  p.m.  in  AT  1 08. 

Free  Films 

December  5 

Rudyard  Kipling's  Jungle  Book 

1 16  minutes,  1941 ,  Director:  Zoltan  Korda,  Cast:  Sabu, 
Rosemary  deCamp.  Here,  in  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
created  color  films  ever  made,  is  told  Kipling's 
adventure  story  of  Mowgli-Little  Frog  who  is  reared  by 
Rashke  the  gentle  mother  wolf  after  his  village  is  destroyed 
by  fire  and  his  father  killed  by  Shere  Khan,  the  man-eating 
tiger.  Even  today,  after  two  unimaginative  remakes,  this  is 
the  definitive  version  of  Jungle  Book.  It  is  the  film  the 
young  prefer  and  older  viewers  sneak  away  to  see  when 
they  think  nobody  is  watching  them. 

Also  Mighty  Mouse  in  "Down  with  Cats." 


COLLEGE  OF  DuPAGE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL 


MADRIGAL  DINNER 


The  Imaginary  Peoples  Party  of  the  Air 
is  a  group  of  CD  students  who  got  together 
for  the  fun  and  experience  of  recording 
radio  dramas  to  be  aired  for  the  WDCB  au¬ 
dience. 

Nine  members  make  up  this  group  who 
call  themselves  the  IPPOTA.  Consisting  of 
mostly  CD  drama  students,  the  group  got 
started  one  month  ago  when  Ralph 
Dunlap,  the  originator,  thought  of 
recreating  radio  drama  at  WDCB. 

Dunlap  was  told  that  if  he  wanted  to  do 
this,  he  would  have  to  get  a  group  of  people 
together  and  start  practicing  the  scripts. 
He  told  his  idea  to  a  group  of  drama 
students  whom  he  sits  with  in  the  campus 
center  and  it  started  from  there.  They  get 
together  whenever  they  can  to  practice. 

These  comic  tragedies  that  the  Ippota 
recreate  are  adaptations  from  novels. 
Some  include  the  works  of  Anton  Chekhov, 
At  the  Post  Office,  The  Huntsman,  and 
Death  of  the  Government  Clerk. 

Ron  Unger,  a  member  of  the  group, 


CHORUS  TO  PRESENT  “MESSIAH” 

The  CD  Community  Chorus  will  present 
Part  I  of  George  Frederick  Handel’s 
“Messiah”  Dec.  7  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center. 

The  free  performance  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  professional  orchestra  of 
players  from  the  Chicago  Symphony  and 
Lyric  Opera  Orchestras. 


Typing  done  in  my  home.  Reasonable  rates,  fast 
turn-around.  No  job  too  small.  Call  Tracy,  35-6364, 
Naperville. 


MOVING  SALE:  Gold  chair  and  drapes,  coffee 
table,  lawn  furniture,  etc.  Good  condition.  Prices 
open  to  best  offer.  Call  653-4935  after  4  p.m. 


FOR  SALE:  GOLF  CLUBS,  complete  set  of  irons. 
Northwestern  •'Ultimate”  —  2  through  9  PW  &  SW, 
$50.  3  woods  —  1,3, 5.-3  and  5  are  Northwestern,  1 
is  Graphic  Driver,  $50.  Contact  John  Mazurek,  ext. 
2216  or  2217. 


1974  Buick  Appollo,  2-door,  psfpb,  8-cylinder, 
49,000  miles,  AM  radio.  $1,200.  Call  days,  576-3418; 
evenings,  790-2578.  Ask  for  John. 


A  letter  from  Santa  with  free  gift.  Only  $2.50.  Color¬ 
ful  and  fun  for  children  of  all  ages.  Send  name  and 
address  to  Christmas  Letters,  377  Prairie, 
Elmhurst,  III.  60126. 


For  sale:  75  Vega,  excellent  condition.  Power 
steering,  AM/FM  radio.  $800. 834-4443  or  858-9196. 


INSIDE  SALES:  PERMANENT  POSITION.  Full  or 
part-time,  days  or  evenings.  Lucrative,  exciting 
position  with  national  corporation.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Public  speaking  or  marketing  com¬ 
munications  training  very  helpful.  Previous  sales 
experience  is  desirable..  Females  encouraged  to 
apply.  Corporation  headquarters  located  in 
Aurora.  Send  resume  and  call  Anne  Murphy,  888- 
1234. 


thought  of  the  name  Ippota.  He  states  his 
reason  for  the  name  as  “I  don’t  like 
anything  that  is  ordinary.” 

Members  of  the  IPPOTA  are  Ralph 
Dunlap,  Ron  Unger,  Liz  Ferguson,  Steve 
Jersic,  Valerie  VanSky,  Elizabeth  Yokas, 
Chris  Neesley,  Craig  Gustafson,  and  Kar- 
rie  McCartney. 

The  radio  dramas  will  be  aired  on  WDCB 
90.9  FM  during  spring  quarter. 


COUPON  BOOKS  ON  SALE 
The  CD  Nursing  Council  is  selling 
coupon  books  and  taffy  apples  as  part  of  a 
fund  raising  effort  for  their  pinning  and 
striping  ceremonies. 

The  coupon  books  contain  discount 
coupons  good  for  dinners,  movies,  bowl¬ 
ing,  golf,  roller  skating,  hotels,  etc.  They 
can  be  ordered  in  the  following  locations 
over  the  next  few  days:  Nov.  20  in  the 
Campus  Center,  K  Bldg. ;  Nov.  21  and  24  at 
the  west  entrance  of  A  Bldg. ;  and  Nov.  25 
at  the  east  entrance  of  A  Bldg,  from  11:30 
a.m.  to  1  p.m.  For  more  information  or  to 
place  orders,  call  Jane  Rosentreter,  665- 
6223  or  Carole  Rohde,  985-7436. 

The  taffy  apple  sale  will  be  held  on  the 
second  floor  of  A  Bldg,  on  Nov.  21  and  24. 


PIANIST  TO  GIVE  RECITAL 

Pianist  Christopher  Hepp  will  present  a 
one-hour  free  recital  at  noon  Nov.  25,  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center. 


For  sale:  A  $90  value  Empire  phono-cartridge,  like 
new,  only  $25.  Call  969-7633. 


For  info  on  West  Suburban  Science  Fiction  and 
Fantasy  Society,  call  469-3314. 


Need  a  babysitter  in  the  Glen  Ellyn,  Glendale 
Heights,  Bloomingdale  area?  Call  Sarah  858-9196 
or  834-4490. 


Wanted  to  buy:  Lionel  and  American  Flyer  trains. 
I  pay  your  price.  31 2-969-91 60. 


INSIDE  SALES  MANAGER.  Salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion  overide.  Take-charge,  performance  oriented 
person  to  build  new  Inside  telephone  contact 
department  for  national  headquarters  of  corpora¬ 
tion  with  offices  coast  to  coast.  Previous  manage¬ 
ment  and  sales  experience  essential.  Must  have 
career  goals  and  stable,  proven  work  history.  Ex¬ 
cellent  company-paid  benefits  including  dental  in¬ 
surance  and  tuition  reimbursement.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Females  encouraged 
to  apply.  Corporate  headquarters  in  Aurora.  Send 
resume  and  call  Anne  Murphy  at  898-1234. 


Professional  typing.  Reports,  correspondence, 
notary  service.  Call  Jane,  833-6296. 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  9686668. 


WANT  ADS 


Friday,  December  5,  1980 
7:00  P.M.  (Seating  From  6:45  P.M.) 
Campus  Center,  Building  K 


$14.00 


Tickets  available  in  A2059 
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WHAT  COULD 
THE  ARMY 
POSSBUT  OFFER 
A  BRIGHT  PERSON 


Drop  your  guard 
for  a  minute. 

Even  though  you’re 
in  a  two-year  college 
right  now,  there  are 
many  aspects  of  the 
Army  you  might  find  very  attractive. 
Maybe  even  irresistible. 

See  for  yourself. 

ROTC  SCHOLARSHIPS 

If  you’re  thinking  of  eventually 
going  to  a  four-year  college,  it’s  not 
too  early  to  start  thinking  about  an 
ROTC  scholarship. 

There  are  2-year  and  even  1-year 
ROTC  scholarships  available. 

They  cover  tuition,  books,  and 
lab  fees.  Plus  $100  a  month  living 
allowance.  Naturally,  they’re  very 
competitive.  Because  besides  helping 
you  towards  your  bachelor’s  degree, 
an  ROTC  scholarship  helps  you 
towards  the  gold  bars  of  an  Army 
Officer.  It’s  worth  looking  into. 

WMfliS  &  A  CHOPPER 

With  two  years  of  college  under 
your  belt,  you  can  get  preferential 
consideration  for  Warrant  Officer 
Flight  Training. 

If  you  pass  all  the  tests  and 
qualify,  you’ll  go  through  40  weeks 
of  rigorous  and  valuable  training. 

You’ll  earn  the  distinctive  bars  of 
a  warrant  officer  and  the  silver  wings 
of  an  Army  aviator.  You’ll  have  at 
least  175  hours  of  flight  instruction, 

40  hours  with  a  flight  simulator,  4 
weeks  night  qualification,  and 
enough  classroom  work  in  aerody¬ 
namics,  meteorology  and  aerial 
navigation  to  last  a  lifetime. 

The  result  is  a  rewarding, 
responsible  and  prestigious  position 
as  an  Army  helicopter  pilot. 

STIPES  FROM THE  START 

What  you’ve  learned  in  college 
has  already  earned  you  a  promotion 
in  the  Army. 


UKEY0U? 


A  few  years  in  the 
Army  can  help  you 
get  not  only  the 
money  for  tuition, 
but  also  the  maturity 
to  use  it  wisely. 

It’s  true.  If  you  join  the  Army  The  Army  has  a  program  in 

with  two  years  of  college,  you  can  which  money  you  save  for  college 
start  two  pay  grades  higher.  Instead  is  matched  two-for-one  by  the 
of  being  an  E-l  with  an  empty  sleeve,  government.  Then,  if  you  qualify, 

you  can  come  in  as  E-3  with  stripes.  generous  bonuses  are  added  to  that. 

It  means  about  $60  more  a  month  So  2  years  of  service  can  get 
in  your  paycheck.  And  a  lot  more  op-  you  up  to  $7,400  for  college,  3  years 

portunity  in  the  long  run.  Since  you’ll  up  to  $12,100,  and  4  years  up  to 
be  literally  wearing  your  education  $14,100.  In  addition,  bonuses  up  to 
on  your  sleeve,  your  talents  won’t  go  $3,000  are  available  for  certain  4- 
unnoticed  by  your  superiors.  year  enlistments  in  selected  skills. 

And  starting  out  right  can  really  Add  in  all  the  experience  and 
help  you  make  the  most  of  the  Army.  maturity  you  can  get,  and  you  can 

see  how  the  Army  can  send  you  back 
to  college  a  richer  person  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

We  hope  these  Army  oppor¬ 
tunities  have  intrigued  you  as  well 
as  surprised  you. 

Because  there  is  indeed  a  lot 
the  Army  can  offer  a  bright -person 
like  you. 

For  more  information,  send  the 
coupon  below. 


FOR  PART-TTME  WORK 

You  can  get  a  $1,500  bonus  just 
for  enlisting  in  some  Army  Reserve 
units.  Or  up  to  $2,000  in  educational 
benefits. 

You  also  get  paid  for  your 
Reserve  duty.  It  comes  out  to  about 
$1,000  a  year  for  16  hours  a  month 
and  two  weeks  annual  training. 

And  there’s  a  special 
program  that  lets  you  fit 
your  Army  Reserve  active 
duty  around  your  school 
schedule. 

It’s  something  to  con¬ 
sider.  Because  even  if  you 
went  to  a  two-year  college 
because  it  was  less  expen¬ 
sive  than  a  four-year  col¬ 
lege,  you  know  by  now  that 
it  still  isn’t  cheap. 


Please  tell  me  more  about:  D(2FR)  ROTC  Scholar 
ships,  D  (2WO)  Warrant  Officer  Flight  Training, 
□  (2ST)  Stripes  to  Start,  □  (2SS)  Army  Reserve 
Bonuses,  □  (2PC)  Army  Educational  Benefits. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


TO  60  ON  WITH 


If  you’re  thinking  you 
might  even  go  further  with 
your  college  education,  the 
Army  can  help  there,  too. 


I 
I 

I 
I 

lijHSISTNEARMr 

iNote:  To  insure  receipt  of  information  requested,  all  blanks  must  be  completed. 


!5 


CITY 


STATE 


SCHOOL  ATTENDING 


DATE  OF  BIRTH 

Send  to:  BRIGHT  OPPORTUNITIES,  P.O.  BOX  1776 
MT.  VERNON,  N.Y.  10550 
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Joliet  edges  DuPage  out  of  third 


ii:,  'mm 

Stop ’em  short.  Three  Chaparral- defenders,  from  left  to  right,  Rick 
Suggs,  Howie  Laycock,  and  Billy  Moriarity  stop  the  Joliet  tailback  Ar¬ 
thur  Addison  short  of  his  designated  goal.  Moriarity  was  named  to  the 
N4C  All-Conference  team,  while  Laycock  made  the  second  string  on 
that  honored  squad 


Photos  by  Tom  Nelson 


Chap  fullback  McGowan 
selected  MVP  in  N4C 


“He  was  the  one  player  we  couldn’t  have 
lost  and  still  expected  to  win  the  con¬ 
ference  title  and  seven  ball  games.” 

Besides  the  praise  of  Coach  Bob  Mac- 
Dougall,  CD  fullback  John  McGowan  won 
the  praise  and  respect  of  the  coaches  in  the 
N4C  this  past  football  season.  The  con¬ 
ference  coaches  thought  so  much  of  his 
playing-ability  that  they  named  him  the 
Most  Valuable  Player  in  the  conference. 

“He  is  never  the  one  to  look  for  praise  or 
honors,”  MacDougall  said.  “He  is  not  the 
most  gifted  athlete  I  have  ever  had  at  CD 
but  I  never  had  a  player,  offense  or 
defense,  with  more  intensity.  That  comes 
from  his  own  competitive  nature.  If  I  were 
to  go  to  war,  I’d  want  John  McGowan  on 
my  side.  What  he  has  accomplished  this 
year  is  because  of  John  McGowan.” 

One  of  the  five  men  selected  to  the  26- 
man  all-conference  team,  McGowan  has 
run  interference  for  two  1,000-yard 
tailbacks  in  his  two  seasons  at  DuPage. 
The  6-2,  217-pound  fullback  out  of  St.  Rita 
High  School  led  the  way  for  Tony  Harris 
last  season  while  Harris  rushed  for  1,089 
yards.  McGowan  ran  for  449  yards  himself 
even  though  he  was  injured  for  three 
games  last  season.  He  averaged  5.2  yards 
per  carry. 

This  season  McGowan  was  instrumental 
in  the  blocking  for  Barry  Riddick’s  1,354- 
yards  in  the  first  10  games  of  the  season. 
When  not  blocking  for  the  record  setting, 
Riddick  or  quarterback  Tim  Crnkovich, 
McGowan  was  running  for  his  811-yard 
season  total  and  a  5.5  average. 

“John  has  been  the  keystone  to  our  suc¬ 
cess,”  said  DuPage  Coach  Bob  Mac¬ 
Dougall.  “I’m  glad  to  see  him  get  some  of 
the  recognition  he  deserves.” 

According  to  Coach  MacDougall, 


McGowan  has  received  several  offers 
from  various  four-year  schools. 

“He’ll  do  well  wherever  he  goes,”  Mac¬ 
Dougall  noted. 

Joining  McGowan  on  the  first  string  all- 
NIC  team  are  Riddick;  6-1  253-pound 
sophomore  offensive  tackle  Pete  Sellen  of 
Aurora;  242-pound  defensive  tackle  Bill 
Lowbenstein;  and  228-pound  linebacker 
Bill  Moriarity. 

Also  on  the  first  team  are  halfback 
Lance  Hawkins,  offensive  guard  Rich 
Payne,  offensive  tackle  Tom  Dentino, 
defensive  end  Chris  Bell,  linebacker  Eric 
Gibson,  and  defensive  back  Mike  Toney 
from  Illinois  Valley. 

Representing  Rock  Valley  Community 
College  on  the  first  teams  are  quarterback 
J.  F.  Green,  wide  receiver  Larry  Seiple, 
kicker  Steve  Huston  and  linebacker  Mark 
Haynes. 

Joliet  Junior  College  is  represented  by 
tight  end  Doug  Dobbs,  center  Clay  Bauma, 
offensive  guard  Bill  Welch,  linebacker 
Mike  Conlin  and  defensive  back  John 
Fishel. 

Triton  College’s  selections  are  offensive 
tackle  Chuck  Haraf,  defensive  end,  J.  D. 
Johnson  and  linebacker  Dan  Caithamer. 

Thornton  Community  College  is 
represented  by  punter  Chuck  Soltys, 
defensive  tackle  Dan  Solaja  and  defensive 
back  Dino  Ivory. 

Wright  and  Harper  Colleges  are  not 
represented  on  the  first  team. 

Members  of  the  DuPage  team  receiving 
second-team  N4C  recognition  are  6-2,  187- 
pound  placekicker  Tom  Parsons,  who  has 
45  points  in  10  games  this  year;  6-0,  213- 
pound  defensive  end  John  Botica,  and  6-2, 
221-pound  linebacker  Howie  Laycock. 


COLLEGE  OF  DuPAGE 

22nd  Street  and  Lambert  Road 
Glen  Ellyn,  I Ifinois  601 37 


U  S  POST A  life 

paid 

Glen  Ellyn,  III 
Permit  No  1M 
BULK  RATE 


By  Tom  Nelson 

They  should  have  stopped  while  they 
were  ahead. 

After  losing  for  the  second  time  in  post 
season  play,  the  Chaps  probably  are 
wishing  that  the  new  state  play-off  system 
was  never  put  in  effect  this  season. 

Joliet  stung  DuPage  21-14. 

“Penalties  hurt  us  tremendously,”  foot¬ 
ball  coach  Bob  MacDougall  said.  “We 
were  down  there  (in  scoring  position) 
three  or  four  times  and  came  away  with 
nothing  because  penalties  took  us  out  of 
the  game.” 

The  Chaps  were  penalized  for  116  yards 
while  Joliet  was  caught  for  just  32  yards, 
prompting  some  skepticism  about  the 
ability  of  the  referees.  Still,  the  penalties 
weren’t  the  only  thing  hurting  the  Chaps. 
Dropped  passes,  fumbles,  and  missed 
tackles  all  accumulated  to  take  the  Chaps 
out  of  third  place  contention. 

“We  were  making  some  foolish 
mistakes,”  MacDougall  admitted.  “When 
those  kids  want  to  play  they  can  play.” 

If  it  weren’t  for  some  of  those  big 
mistakes  the  Chaps  might  have  been  able 
to  come  up  with  the  big  play  to  clinch  the 
win.  Going  into  halftime,  the  team  was  sit¬ 
ting  pretty  good  with  a  14-6  lead.  In  the 
first  quarter,  Greg  McGowan  added 
another  notch  to  his  gun  belt  as  he  grabbed 
another  interception  setting  up  the  Chaps 
first  score. 

Barry  Riddick  finally-  went  in  from-  the 
six-yard  line  to  put  DuPage  ahead.  Rid¬ 
dick  lead  all  rushers  on  the  day  with  a  148- 
yard  total.  Joliet  came  back  with  another 
score  in  the  first  quarter  to  pull  within  one 
of  DuPage. 

In  the  second  quarter  the  Chaps  had  a 
chance  to  score  on  a  fake  punt  but  it  was 
called  back  due  to,  you  guessed  it,  a  penal¬ 
ty.  But  before  the  half  came  to  a  halt,  the 
Chaps  added  another  score.  This  time 
John  McGowan  blasted  in  from  the  one. 

The  second  half  was  a  nightmare  for  the 
Chaparrals.  A  fumble  in  the  third  quarter 
by  quarterback  Tim  Crnkovich  gave  Joliet 
a  chance  to  score,  which  they  did  when 


Mike  Butz  kicked  a  32-yard  field  goal  to 
make  the  score  14-9.  In  the  fourth  quarter 
the  Chaps  had  a  drive  in  the  making  but 
the  dreaded  yellow  flag  syndrome  hit 
DuPage.  On  that  drive,  penalties  forced 
DuPage  back  39  yards.  That  plus  two  in¬ 
complete  passes  forced  Jeff  Eggert  onto 
the  field  to  punt  away. 

Joliet  drove  on  the  series  and  scored, 
making  the  score  15-14.  On  the  kick-off 
Keith  Serpa  lost  control  of  the  water- 
soaked  pigskin  and  fumbled  away  another 
hope  for  a  CD  score.  Joliet  scored  seven 
plays  later  to  put  the  Wolves  ahead  for 
good. 

Trying  desperately  to  tie  up  the  score, 
Crnkovich  engineered  a  drive  down  field 
that  brought  DuPage  to  the  Joliet  31-yard 
line.  Crnkovich  on  the  last  play,  had  Steve 
Jameson  in  the  end  zone,  but  the  connec¬ 
tion  wouldn’t  go  through  as  Jameson  drop¬ 
ped  the  ball. 

Although  the  playoffs  were  more  or  less 
a  failure  for  the  gridders,  MacDougall 
wasn’t  all  that  dissatisfied  with  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  past  season. 

“With  the  injuries  combined  with  the 
amount  of  young  people  playing,  7-4  isn’t 
that  bad  at  all,”  he  said. 

MacDougall  was  quite  happy  with  the 
team’s  winning  the  N4C  title  this  year  for 
the  first  time  by  themselves  and  with  the 
performance  of  his  returning  sophomores. 

Next  season  the  Chaps  should  put  a 
strong  contender  on  the  turf  due  to  the  fact 
that  13  to  14  starters  should  be  returning. 
This  season  the  Chaps  started  39  players, 
MacDougall  noted. 

“We  started  39  people  this  year,  so  a  lot 
of  freshman  got  a  lot  of  key  experience," 
he  said. 

“The  fan  support  was  great,”  Mac¬ 
Dougall  remarked.  “It  speaks  well  of  the 
people  here  at  CD.  Without  the  support  of 
the  people,  we  never  would  have  won  the 
title.” 

With  Triton  winning  the  state  title,  they 
will  host  the  Mid-west  bowl  against 
Rochester  College  from  Minnesota. 


System  makes  monkeys 
out  of  Primates,  40-13 


By  Tom  Nelson 

“We  were  both  good  teams,  but  we  just 
beat  ourselves,  because  we  were  one  man 
short,”  a  disappointed  Matt  Farrell  con¬ 
fessed  after  his  team  lost  40-13  to  the 
Degaba  System  in  the  championship  round 
of  intramural  football. 

“We  had  six,  they  had  five,”  Tony  For- 
tuna,  captain  of  the  System  remarked. 
“The  system  was  the  solution.” 

The  losing  Primates  captained  by  John 
Dahleen  were  never  in  the  game.  Falling 
behind  quickly,  the  Primates  didn’t  even 
get  on  the  board  in  the  first  half. 

“Greg  Parbs  put  up  a  helluva  a  fight  at 
quarterback  and  receiver  for  us,  but  it  just 
wasn’t  enough,”  a  dejected  Farrell  said. 

The  Primates  finished  the  season  with  a 
3-3  record,  while  the  System  finished  the 
regular  season  with  a  6-0  mark.  Other 
teams  participating  finished  with  the 
following  marks:  Horny  Players,  3-3;  Pan¬ 
thers,  1-4-1;  Stealers,  0-5-1.  In  the  west  con¬ 
ference  Track  placed  behind  the  System 
with  a  4-2  record  while  the  Bodyguards 
finished  at  3-3. 

Last  Thursday  the  Horny  Players  beat 
Tom  Stargel’s  Bodyguards  27-13,  while 
Track  wiped  out  the  Primates  38-0. 

UPCOMING  EVENTS;  November  24  is 
the  sign-up  date  for  this  year’s  Turkey 
Trot.  The  meet  will  be  held  on  Nov.  25  with 
first  place  prizes  of  turkeys  and  second 
place  prizes  of  hams.  The  course  will  be 
one  mile  long  and  will  take  place  on  cam¬ 
pus.  Nov.  28  is  the  sign-up  date  for  the  Dec. 
3  arm-wrestling  meet.  All  potential 
strongmen  are  invited  to  try  their  luck. 


The  Degaba  System  scores 
another  touchdown  in  their  40-13 
romp  over  the  Primates  in  the  I.M- 
championship  contest.  The 
System  finished  the  year  with  an 
undefeated  7-0  record. 


Wnukowski  on  A11-N4C  team 


Three  members  of  College  of  DuPage’s 
volleyball  team,  which  finished  a  close 
third  in  the  North  Central  Community  Col¬ 
lege  Conference,  have  been  named  to  the 
N4C  all-conference  team  by  a  vote  of  the 
coaches. 

Sharon  Wnukowski  made  the  six-person 
first  team  for  DuPage  along  with  Mary 
Koger  and  Carla  Walgenbach  of  Illinois 


Valley,  Holly  Butterfield  and  Carol 
Engstrom  of  Joliet  and  Terri  Masek  of 
Triton. 

Pam  Flens  and  Maria  Marroquin  made 
the  second  team  for  DuPage  along  with 
Carolyn  Breen  and  Patti  Cavanaugh  of 
Joliet,  Terry  Bauer  of  Harper  and  Delores 
Willerth  of  Triton. 


SG  votes  $935  for  Rigby’s  sky  diving  trip 


By  James  R.  Krueger 
and  Sheila  McCann 

Student  Government  Vice  President  Dan 
ligby  has  been  voted  $935.75  out  of  the  Stu- 
ient  Activities  contingency  fund  to  enter  a 
iky  diving  competition  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 

In  a  5-3  vote  the  SG  Board  of  Directors 
roted  Rigby  the  money  Nov.  25.  Rigby  told 
he  directors  that  he  had  the  endorsement 
if  Ski  Club,  and  the  Ski  Club  was  asking  for 
he  money  for  him. 

Kevin  Graw,  Ski  Club  adviser,  said 
lowever,  that  Rigby  received  club  en- 
lorsement  on  Dec.  1,  after  submitting  a 
iroposal  explaining  how  the  competition 


would  benefit  the  school,  the  re-initation  of 
a  Sky  Diving  Club,  and  Rigby  himself. 

The  endorsement  came  about  one  week 
after  SG  had  voted  him  the  money. 

Rigby  received  the  Board’s  approval  at 
a  special  emergency  meeting  Nov.  25.  The 
funds  will  enable  him  to  enter  the  National 
Intercollegiate  Sky  Diving  Championship 
in  Tucson.  The  competition  starts  Dec.  26 
and  lasts  for  one  week. 

Monies  from  the  contingency  fund  must 
be  transferred  to  another  budget  to  make 
the  payment.  This  requires  approval  by 
Ken  Harris,  dean  of  student  affairs. 

“The  contingency  fund  is  money  set 
aside  for  student  government  to  meet 
unexpected  expenses,”  said  SG  director 
Kathy  Carter. 

Lucile  Friedli,  coordinator  of  student  ac¬ 
tivities,  explained  the  contingency  fund 
was  to  “compensate  for  unexpected  ex¬ 
penses  and  expenses  lost.” 

As  an  example.  Carter  said  the  Madrigal 
dinners  might  lose  $1,000  this  year  because 
ticket  sales  have  not  been  as  good  as  ex¬ 
pected.  The  money  to  cover  the  loss  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  come  from  the  contingency  fund. 

That  fund’s  balance  was  $1,818  before 
the  Board’s  approval.  If  the  budget 
transfer  is  approved  by  Harris,  about  one 
half  of  the  existing  fund  will  be  allocated  to 
one  student. 

Rigby  told  a  Courier  reporter  that  he 


was  the  only  one  entering  the  contest 
because  he  was  the  only  one  qualified.  He 
added  that  he  was  paying  $750  out  of  his 
own  pocket  to  cover  additional  expenses. 

James  Howard,  SG  executive  director, 
said  that  at  the  Board  meeting  Rigby  had 
said  he  was  paying  $300  plus  from  his  own 
pocket. 

The  five  members  who  voted  to  give  the 
money  were:  Theresa  Diedrich,  Mike 
Booden,  Patrice  Ribando,  Margaret 
Streicher,  and  Edward  Gholston.  Those 
who  voted  no  were:  Karen  Steger,  Kathy 
Carter,  and  Mike  Weber. 

Howard  said  that  two  of  the  newly 
elected  directors  who  voted  no  showed 
themselves  to  be  “independent  thinkers” 
and  that  they  were  thinking  of  the  entire 
student  body  when  they  cast  their  vote. 

SG  President  Mark  Zeman  gave  this 
breakdown  as  to  how  the  $935.75  would  be 
spent:  $572  for  air  fare,  $140  for  car  rental, 
$168  for  lodging,  $30  for  a  competition 
registration  fee,  and  $12  for  the  cost  of 
practice  jumps. 

Zeman  added  that  Rigby  would  pay  the 
cost  of  food,  gas,  and  extra  expenses  out  of 
his  own  pocket. 

SG  reaction  to  the  approval  was  this: 

Carter  said,  “I  think  it’s  a  student  rip- 
off.” 


Zeman  said,  “The  funds  could  be  better 
spent.”  He  added  that  he  would  rather 
“keep  the  money  in  contingency  for 
Worlds,”  and  stressed  that  as  yet  “no 
money  has  been  spent.” 

Howard  said  that  he  had  told  the  direc¬ 
tors  at  the  meeting:  “I  hope  you’re  all 
good  swimmers,  because  you’re  in  deep 
water  now.” 

In  other  action,  the  Board  of  Directors 
approved  $70  for  a  brunch  last  Wednesday 
by  a  CD  zoology  class. 


<& 
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Vets’  office  seen  winding  down 


On  Tuesday  some  of  the  first 
Isncw  of  the  season  left  iacey 
Ictes/gns  on  the  sidewalks  leading 
[across  the  marsh  to  A  Bldg. 


By  Bob  Green 

The  decreasing  number  of  veterans  at 
CD  will  result  in  the  closing  of  the 
Veterans’  Affairs  office,  says  coordinator 
Mike  Bertagnoli. 

“As  the  number  of  Vietnam  era  vets  at 
CD  dwindles  so  does  the  funding  for  this  of¬ 
fice,”  he  said.  “The  last  I  heard,  June  20, 
1982  will  be  the  closing  date.” 


Proposed  policy  sets 
tuition  refund  percentages 


By  Sheila  McCann 

Plans  are  underway  to  implement  a  bill¬ 
ing  procedure  that  would  allow  a  10-day 
deferment  of  registration  fees,  and  would 
abolish  the  current  student  picture  iden¬ 
tification  cards,  according  to  Howard 
Owens,  CD  comptroller. 

Under  the  new  system,  when  a  student 

I  registers  by  phone,  mail  or  in  person  the 
computer  will  issue  a  statement  that  same 
day,  listing  the  schedule  of  classes  and  the 
charges  due  the  student.  There  will  be  a  10- 
day  period  to  pay  those  charges  and  if  they 
are  not  paid  within  the  10-day  period,  the 
computer  will  automatically  drop  the  stu¬ 
dent  from  the  course,  said  Owens. 

He  said  that  while  it  is  expected  that 
students  who  register  in  person  will  pay  at 
that  time  as  they  do  now,  the  option  to 
defer  payment  will  be  available.  At  the 
present  time,  a  check  must  accompany 
registration  by  mail,  and  when  registering 
by  phone  a  check  must  be  postmarked 
within  24  hours  of  the  call.  Under  the  new 
system,  students  will  be  given  10  days  in 
which  to  get  their  checks  in. 

“The  new  procedure  will  offer  a 
smoother  operation  because  there  is  an  in¬ 
stant  confirmation  of  the  schedule  and  bill- 
tng,”  said  Owens.  It  now  may  take  up  to 
six  weeks  and  sometimes  longer  to  process 
and  mail  refund  checks  when  a  student 
makes  a  change  in  schedule.  Under  the 
dew  system  they  could  be  issued  im¬ 
mediately.  However,  there  will  be  approx- 
Wiately  three  weeks  wait  to  insure  that 
ehecks  are  validated. 

According  to  Owens,  the  loss  of  interest 
due  to  the  delayed  payment  plan  should 
Hot  exceed  $20,000  and  would  be  offset  by 
ttle  gains  in  having  a  more  efficient 
operating  system. 

Another  feature  of  the  system  would  be 
abolish  the  plastic  coated  student  iden¬ 
tification  card  now  available  to  students.  A 
Portion  of  the  new  schedule/bill  would  con- 
am  a  student  identification. 

Chuck  Erickson,  director  of  registration 


and  records,  said  that  the  present  I.  D. 
system  is  only  used  by  those  students  who 
register  in  person  and/or  come  in  to  have 
their  picture  taken.  Students  who  register 
by  mail  or  by  phone  usually  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  I.D.  He  said  the  new 
system  would  have  a  double  purpose : 

1.  Every  student  would  receive  an  I.D. 

2.  There  would  be  greater  control  over  the 
validity  of  the  I.D.  since  it  would  be  dated 
and  new  I.D.’s  would  be  issued  every 
quarter. 

The  new  I.D.  would  list  the  student’s 
name,  student  I.D.  number  and  validity 
dates.  When  asked  about  the  birthdate  be¬ 
ing  left  off,  Erickson  said  that  there  is  no 
way  the  college  can  authenticate  anyone’s 
birthdate  and  he  doesn’t  feel  it  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  college  to  provide  that  kind  of 
identification. 

Mark  Zeman,  president  of  student 
government,  objected  to  the  new  I.D.’s, 
saying-  that  without  a  picture,  the  card 
could  be  passed  around  to  others  resulting 
in  abuses  of  student  privileges.  In  addition 
he  objected  to  the  removal  of  the  student’s 
birthdate  on  the  I.D. 

“The  school  ought  to  provide  an  iden¬ 
tification  card  with  a  picture  and  a  bir¬ 
thdate,”  said  Zeman.  “Everything  is  going 
on  computers  and  getting  away  from  the 
personal  touch.  Any  way  we  can  help  get 
administration  to  think  of  students  as  peo¬ 
ple  instead  of  just  computer  numbers  is 
good,”  he  said. 

Owens  said  he  could  not  provide  a 
definite  date  when  the  system  would  be 
operational.  The  system  must  first  be 
received,  installed,  modified  and  tested. 
The  earliest  the  system  could  be  im¬ 
plemented  would  be  the  summer  of  1981, 
he  said. 

NEXT  PAPER  JAN.  8 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Courier  for 
the  fall  quarter.  We  will  be  back  on  Jan.  8, 
1981. 


According  to  Bertagnoli,  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  vets  office  in  K136  has  been  to 
help  veterans,  mostly  Vietnam  era,  to 
receive  their  educational  benefits  while  at¬ 
tending  school. 

He  indicated  that  few  post-Vietnam  vets 
are  using  the  new  educational  benefit 
system  which  went  into  effect  for  those 
entering  the  service  after  Jan.  1, 1977. 

Post-Vietnam  era  vets  receive  $2  in 
educational  benefits  from  the  government 
for  every  $1  put  into  an  educational  fund 
while  in  the  service.  Bertagnoli  says  the 
new  system  has  met  with  little  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

“The  new  system  is  a  flop.  Many 
veterans  who  put  money  into  the  educa¬ 
tional  benefit  fund  have  asked  for  their 
money  back  upon  getting  out  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,”  he  said. 

Bertagnoli  also  said  that  the  new  system 
is  somewhat  disorganized  at  this  point. 

“The  few  people  using  this  system  are 
just  starting  to  get  out  of  the  service  and 
nobody  knows  how  to  administer  the 
system.  Even  the  VA  doesn’t  know  how  it 
works,”  Bertagnoli  said. 

“Under  the  new  system,  all  the  paper¬ 
work  is  done  by  hand  and  it  takes  a  lot 
longer  to  get  the  first  check.  Also,  vets  at¬ 
tending  CD  who  are  in  the  new  system  are 


not  on  our  payroll  list,  so  we  have  no  idea 
who  or  how  many  there  are,”  he  added. 

Bertagnoli  said  that  he  knows  of  only 
seven  or  eight  vets  at  CD  who  are  using  the 
new  educational  benefit  system. 

“I’m  sure  there  are  more  but  we  have 
little  contact  with  them,”  he  said. 

Bertagnoli  said  there  are  about  500  Viet¬ 
nam  era  vets  receiving  educational 
benefits  here.  Honorably  discharged  Viet¬ 
nam  era  vets  can  receive  between  $13,000 
and  $16,000  in  educational  benefits,  depen¬ 
ding  on  the  number  of  dependents  a  vet 
has. 


Mike  Bertagnoli 


Students  could  pay  later 
under  new  10-day  plan 


A  Board  policy  dealing  with  student 
refunds  will  go  into  effect  winter  quarter  if 
it  is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
its  January  meeting. 

The  policy  states  that  a  100  percent  re¬ 
fund  would  be  given  for  total  or  partial 
withdrawal  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the 
quarter;  an  80  percent  refund  would  be 
given  for  total  withdrawal  through  the  first 
week  of  the  quarter;  and  a  50  percent  re¬ 
fund  would  be  given  for  withdrawal  from 
the  second  through  the  fourth  week  of  the 
quarter. 

Refunds  for  partial  withdrawal  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  quarter  would  be 
computed  as  follows:  The  student  would 
'first  be  considered  as  withdrawing  com¬ 
pletely,  then  would  re-register  for  only 
those  classes  that  he  wished  to  keep.  After 
this,  if  there  is  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  a  refund  would  be  made  out  of  the 
difference  in  tuition.  No  refunds  would  be 
made  for  under  $1. 

For  example,  if  a  student  had  paid  for  15 
credit  hours,  a  total  of  $210,  and  he  wished 


to  drop  four  of  those  hours  during  the 
winter  quarter,  he  would  be  totally 
withdrawn  from  all  his  classes  and  would 
receive  80  percent  of  what  he  had  original¬ 
ly  paid,  or  $168.  He  would  then  re-register 
for  11  credit  hours,  those  classes  he  wished 
to  keep,  and  since  the  cost  of  those  11  hours 
would  be  $154,  he  would  receive  a  $14  re¬ 
fund,  less  a  $3.00  service  fee. 

A  100  percent  refund  would  be  given  for 
non-credit  classes  prior  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  class,  and  a  50  percent  re¬ 
fund  would  be  given  after  the  first  meeting 
but  prior  to  the  midpoint  of  the  quarter. 

A 100  percent  refund  would  be  given  for  a 
seminar,  conference,  or  workshop  up  to 
seven  calendar  days  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  activity;  no  refund  would  be  given 
after  that  time. 

A 100  percent  refund  would  be  given  for  a 
reduction  in  hours  or  for  complete 
withdrawal  which  was  caused  by  a 
cancelled  class,  a  college  error  or  an  ap¬ 
proved  medical  reason. 
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CD’s  classiest  class  plays  every  Tuesday 


By  Carol  Wojcik 

Every  Tuesday  night  something  musical 
happens  at  CD. 

This  musical  event  is  the  weekly 
meeting  of  Music  140  or,  as  it  is  known 
more  popularly,  the  New  Philharmonic  at 
College  of  DuPage. 


Musical  director  Bauer  comments  that 
“the  New  Philharmonic  has  fine,  quality 
players.”  His  comments  come  directly 
from  his  experience  as  a  director  of  four 
other  American  orchestras. 

The  New  Philharmonic  is  a  musical  per¬ 
formance  orchestra  composed  of  strings, 
winds  and  winds  in  pairs.  Violins,  violas, 
cellos,  flutes,  oboes,  horns,  harps  and  per¬ 
cussion  instruments  make  up  the  in¬ 
strumental  arrangement  of  the  orchestra. 
The  New  Philharmonic  is  a  chamber  or¬ 
chestra  which  is  basically  a  small  sym¬ 
phony. 

The  New  Philharmonic  holds  various 
concerts  on  the  college  campus  and  in  the 


community.  The  concerts  feature  concer¬ 
tos,  solos  and  guest  artists.  Two  concerts 
have  already  been  held  and  four  more  are 
scheduled  for  the  remainder  of  the  1980-81 
season.  The  dates  are  Jan.  27,  Feb.  27  and 
28,  April  28  and  June  2, 1981 . 

•  All  concerts  are  held  in  the  Performing 
Arts  Center.  No  admission  is  charged. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  858-2800,  ext.  2036. 


AUDITIONS  JAN.  6  AND  7 
The  Performing  Arts  Department  will 
hold  auditions  Jan.  6  and  7  for  William 
Wycherley’s  “The  Country  Wife.” 


Spring  Break 

CD  Travel  Program 


Mazatlan,  Mexico 


7  nights 

$519,  air  and  land 

March  21-28, 1981 


Sign-up  and  information, 

J140A  or  858-2800,  ext  2572 


Harold  Bauer 


The  New  Philharmonic  is  under  the 
directorship  of  Harold  Bauer,  CD’s  music 
director.  It  is  composed  of  elementary  and 
high  school  music  teachers,  professionally 
trained  musicians  and  part-time  faculty 
members  such  as  Frieda  Proctor, 
Katherine  Betts  and  Janet  Marshall,  wife 
of  CD’s  band  director.  Bob  Marshall. 

The  New  Philharmonic  has  only  been  in 
existence  since  1977  but  in  that  short  time 
it  has  grown  from  27  members  to  40.  In 
that  time  the  New  Philharmonic  has 
shown  itself  to  be  a  vital  force  in  the 
musical  life  of  the  Chicago  area. 

The  success  of  the  New  Philharmonic  is 
due  mostly  to  the  efforts  of  its  members. 
They  all  have  outstanding  musical 
abilities  and  all  have  played  important 
roles  in  the  Chicago  musical  scene.  Some 
have  even  been  involved  in  other  or¬ 
chestras.  The  members  have  brought 
knowledge,  experience  and  talent  to  the  or¬ 
chestra. 


ALUMNI 


DIHNTbook  sale 

20,000  NEW  BOOKS- BARGAIN  PRICES 

$1.00  FOR  ANV  BOOK  USTIN6  UP  TO  $6.00 
$2.00  FOR  ANV  BOOK  UPTO  $12.00 
$3.00  for  anv  book,  opto  $20.00 
15%  OF  UST  ON  BOOKS  OVER  $20.00 


Tues.&WeD.,  Dec.9&10,  9am- 9pm 

BLDG. X-  LAB2E 


Thurs.,  Dec.  11,9  a.m.  -  5  p.m.  in  Campus  Center 


1 2)  College  of  DuPage 


WDCB  909  FM 


Business  100 
Introduction  to  Business 
Code  2B6NM 
5  credit  hours 
Monday  and  Friday 
8  a.m.  to  8:30  a.m. 
Repeated  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  10:30  p.m.  to 
11  p.m. 


Data  Processing  105 
Introduction  to  Computers 
Code  2D8NA 
3  credit  hours 
Tuesday  and  Thursday 
8  a.m.  to  8:  30  a.m. 
Repeated  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  10  p.m.  to 
10:30  p.m. 


Economics  110 
Personal  Finance  & 
Consumer  Economics 

Code  2EBNS 
5  credit  hours 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  8:30  a.m.  to  9  a.m.- 
Repeated  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  9:30  p.m.  to 
10  p.m.  and  Saturday 
8:30  a.m.  to  9  a.m. 


Psychology  100 
General  Psychology 
Code  8Q7PB 
5  credit  hours 
Monday  and  Wednesday 
8:30  a.m.  to  9  a.m. 
Repeated  Saturday  9  a.m. 
to  10  a.m. 


English  200L 
The  World  of 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
Code  6XLNB 
5  credit  hours 
Sundays:  6:00-7:00  p.m. 
WDCB  90.9  FM 


WDCB 
delivers 
in  winter. 

Not  rain,  nor  sleet,  nor  snow 
nor  dark  of  night  can  slow 
WDCB  from  its  appointed 
rounds  of  delivering  radio 
courses  to  you  this  winter.  Five 
classes  are  scheduled  for  this 
quarter,  and  each  is  a  conve¬ 
nient  way  to  earn  college  credit. 

Taking  courses  by  radio  can 
save  you  gas  and  help  you  fit 
college  into  your  busy  schedule. 
Not  "easy"  college  credit,  radio 
courses  are  as  interesting  and 
challenging  as  the  best  instruc¬ 
tors  around. 

Tune  into  WDCB  this  winter. 
We  deliver. 
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Forensics  team  first 
in  two  more  tourneys 


After  scoring  their  second  consecutive 
first-place  showing  at  the  Dane  Harris  In¬ 
vitational  Tournament  held  at  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral  College,  the  College  of  DuPage  foren¬ 
sics  team  went  on  to  a  repeat  performance 
at  Bradley  University.  The  CD  speech 
team  again  took  first  place,  this  time  tying 
with  Illinois  State  University  at  the  L.  E. 
Norton  Forensics  Tournament  held  Nov. 
21  and  22. 

Rounding  out  the  first  five  places  were 
Wayne  State  University  in  third  place. 
Northern  Illinois  University  in  fourth,  and 
Rock  Valley  Community  College  in  fifth. 

Karen  Hunter  sparked  the  Bradley  vic¬ 
tory  by  placing  second  in  the  individual 
sweepstakes  and  did  so  by  winning 
trophies  in  all  of  the  five  events  she  had 
entered.  Hunter  took  a  first  in  Novice  Pro¬ 
se,  second  in  Novice  Poetry,  fourth  in  Per¬ 
suasion  and  Novice  Extemporaneous  In¬ 
terpretation  and  fifth  in  Dramatic  Inter¬ 
pretation. 

Complimenting  Hunter’s  victory  were 
the  CD  dramatic  duet  teams  —  all  five 
teams  placed  in  the  final  rounds.  They 
were:  Jeff  Mangrum  and  Lisa  Schultz, 
first  place;  Cathy  Johnson  and  Paul 
Mapes,  second  place;  Paul  Mapes  and  Jeff 


Mangrum,  fifth  place;  Mark  Zeman  and 
Ron  Unger,  sixth  place;  and  Brent 
Christensen  and  Dalip  Raheja,  seventh 
place. 

Other  members  of  the  highly  successful 
forensics  squad  were:  Carla  Tighe,  fourth 
place '  in  Communication  Analysis,  fifth 
place  in  Informative  and  sixth  place  in 
Persuasion;  Michael  Anderson,  second 
place  in  Informative;  and  Jerry  Spivack, 
third  place  in  Varsity  Prose. 

Brent  Christensen  took  first  place  in 
After  Dinner  Speaking,  third  place  in 
Dramatic  Interpretation  and  fourth  place 
in  Varsity  Poetry.  Jan  Moreland  made  the 
semi-finals  in  Persuasion.  Mark  Zeman 
took  second  place  in  Communication 
Analysis  and  fourth  place  in  Extem¬ 
poraneous  Speaking.  Dalip  Raheja  took 
fifth  in  Persuasion,  Cathy  Johnson,  fifth 
place  in  Varsity  Prose  and  semi-finals  in 
Novice  Poetry;  and  Paul  Mapes  made  the 
semi-finals  in  Dramatic  Interpretation. 

The  CD  speech  team  will  finish  out  this 
year  with  tournaments  at  Sangamon  State 
University  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  Whitewater.  The  squad  then  goes  into 
hiatus  until  the  fourth  week  in  January 
when  they  will  play  host  to  some  20  odd  col¬ 
leges  at  their  own  tournament. 


Britain  ‘sunshine’  tour 


By  Glenna  Kincheloe 

A  solar  adventure  experience  in  Britain 
is  planned  for  August  14-30, 1981. 

Registration  for  the  tour  is  due  before 
May  15  and  entails  approximately  $2,000  in 
expenses. 

The  tour  is  sponsored  by  the  Illinois 
Solar  Energy  Association,  College  of 
DuPage  and  CD  marketing  instructor  Roy 
Grundy. 

Grundy  has  been  teaching  at  CD  for  nine 
years  and  has  been  marketing  solar 
energy  since  1979.  He  has  been  planning 
the  tour  for  a  year. 

The  tour  is  planned  around  seven  cities 
including  Edinburgh,  Oxford,  London  and 
the  Solar  World  Forum  in  Brighton. 


Six  hours  is  allotted  for  attending  seven 
lectures.  Sightseeing  and  cultural  events 
are  also  planned. 

“The  business  trip  is  limited  to  approx¬ 
imately  30  persons  who  are  serious  about 
solar  energy,”  Grundy  said.  “It  is  mainly 
for  people  who  are  already  into  air- 
conditioning,  heating  or  architecture.” 

“Inflation  is  so  high  everywhere  —  16 
percent  in  England  alone,”  he  added.  “The 
flight  rates  have  gone  up  tremendously.” 

“But  I’ve  consulted  the  IRS  for  a  possi¬ 
ble  tax  break  and  they  are  considering  it 
now,”  Grundy  said. 

The  solar  energy  club  is  holding 
workshops  on  Feb.  7,  14,  and  21.  If  in¬ 
terested  in  building  solar  collectors,  Call 
Grundy  at  ext.  2143. 


We  give  Pavarotti  a  hand 


What  do  you  do  when  the  world’s 
greatest  operatic  tenor  calls  you  at  home 
and  asks  for  your  assistance? 

Dr.  Carl  Lambert,  director  of  choral  ac¬ 
tivities,  faced  such  a  situation  last  Friday 
night  when  he  answered  his  telephone  and 
Luciano  Pavarotti  was  at  the  other  end. 

Pavarotti  was  calling  to  request  that 
Lambert  change  his  rehearsal  schedule 
for  Sunday  evening’s  performance  of 
Handel’s  “Messiah”  in  which  the  Chicago 
Lyric  Opera  Company  was  to  take  part. 

The  major  portion  of  the  professional  or- 

Police  beat 

Two  men  were  arrested  early  Saturday, 
Nov.  29,  after  CD  public  safety  officer 
Frank  Berens  spotted  them  inside  the 
Park  farm  house  on  the  east  side  of  cam¬ 
pus. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  office  of 
public  safety,  James  E.  Zimowski,  19,  and 
Mark  R.  Baker  were  charged  with 
burgulary  and  criminal  damage  to  state 
supported  property  by  Glen  Ellyn  police. 

The  report  said  that  at  2:40  a.m.  Berens 
noticed  a  car  parked  behind  the  farm 
house  and  saw  two  men  through  the  first 
floor  window. 

The  two  men  then  jumped  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  tried  to  run  away,  but  were  de¬ 
tained  by  Berens  until  back-up  units  from 
Glen  Ellyn  and  the  DuPage  County 
sheriff’s  department  arrived,  the  report 
stated. 

In  his  statement  to  police,  Zimowski  said 
that  he  worked  for  CETA,  which  operates 
the  farm  house,  and  that  he  went  inside  to 
So  to  the  bathroom. 


chestra  had  been  contracted  for  by  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  Pavarotti  was  requesting  that 
the  entire  Lyric  company  perform  at  a 
giant  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  victims 
of  the  devastating  earthquake  in  Italy. 

The  only  time  the  opera  house  is  free  is 
Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  rehearsal  was 
to  take  place,  and  if  the  college  insisted  on 
the  contract  being  fulfilled,  the  benefit 
plans  would  have  to  be  scrapped. 

Fortunately,  it  was  possible  to 
reschedule  the  rehearsal,  and  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chorus  was  able  to  grant  Pavarot¬ 
ti’s  request.  He  has  promised  to  send  a 
hand-written  personal  note  of  appreciation 
to  the  college. 

Help  wanted 

Writers,  photographers,  cartoonists  and 
anyone  else  wanting  to  try  their  hand  at 
working  for  a  newspaper  are,  urged  to  stop 
by  the  Courier  Barn. 

Get  in  touch  with  12,000  readers  each 
week  and  have  fun  at  the  same  time.  Call 
858-2800,  ext.  2113  or  2379  for  more  in¬ 
formation. 


RECRUITMENT  DAY  DEC.  18 

A  special  recruitment  day  emphasizing 
job  possibilities  in  recreational  leadership 
will  be  held  in  the  Campus  Center  on  Dec. 
18  from  2  to  7  p.m. 

More  than  140  city,  park  and  recreation 
departments,  hospitals  and  other  agencies 
will  be  here  to  discuss  summer  employ¬ 
ment,  yearly  part-time  work  and  intern¬ 
ship  opportunities. 

No  appointment  is  necessary.  Students 
are  invited  to  stop  in  anytime  between  2 
and  7  p.m. 


CAFETERIAS  TO  CLOSE 

The  cafeterias  in  both  A  Bldg,  and  K 
Bldg,  will  close  at  1  p.m.  on  Friday,  Dec.  5 
due  to  preparations  for  the  annual 
Madrigal  Dinners. 


RESUME  SERVICE 

by  professional  writer 
964-7408 

Same  day  camera-ready  resume. 
Assistance  with  cover  letters. 


Park  Boulevard  Church  of  God 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Page 
Phone:  (312)  858-4181 

Schedule  of  Services 


© 


2S  678  Park  Blvd. 

P.O.  Box  2220 
Glen  Ellyn,  III.  60137 


Butterfield  Rood  (Rt,  56) 


Sunday: 

9  a.m.  Coffee  and  Fellowship 
9:45  a.m.  Sunday  School 
10:45  a.m.  Worship  Service 
6  p.m.  Worship  Service 
Wednesday: 

7:30  p.m.  Family  Training  Hour 
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(Editorial  opinions  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. ) 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  news  publication 
serving  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone,  858-2800,  ext.  2379  or  2113. 
Advertising  rates  available  upon  request. 
Deadline  for  routine  announcements  is  5 
p.m.  Monday.  The  college  is  located  at 
Lambert  Road  and  22nd  Street,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Ill.  60137.  Letters  to  the  editor  will 
be  subject  to  normal  editing  procedures. 

Editor . Jim  Krueger 

Managing  editor . Tom  Schlueter 

Sports  editor . Tom  Nelson 

Photo  editor . Vance  Erwin 

Circulation  manager . Lucy  Ladner 

Faculty  adviser . Gordon  Richmond 


We’re  all  embarrassed 


This  is  embarrassing.  Embarrassing  to 
write  about.  Embarrassing  to  even  men¬ 
tion. 

How  can  someone  who  has  some  power 
in  a  student  organization  here  on  campus 
get  himself  voted  some  funds  so  that  he 
can  attend  (I  just  can’t  believe  this)  a  sky 
diving  competition? 

What  possible  worth  can  a  sky  diving 
competition  be  to  the  college?  The  student 
says  that  the  college  is  pretty  well  known 
in  other  athletic  areas  so  why  not  this  one. 

So  why  not  frog  jumping,  marble 
shooting,  and  balloon  racing? 

What  irks  me  is  that  this  student  got  the 
money  by  misrepresenting  facts.  He  told  a 
group  of  people  that  he  had  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  a  major  organization  on  campus 
and  that  group  voted  him  close  to  $1,000  to 
attend  a  sporting  event  in  Arizona.  In  fact, 
he  did  not  have  the  major  organization’s 
support;  he  received  that  support  one 
week  after  the  group  of  people  had  already 
voted  him  the  money. 

Fortunately  for  the  student  and  tax¬ 
payer,  the  student  has  not  yet  officially 
received  the  money  because  there  are 
several  administrative  steps  to  go  through 
yet. 

Hopefully,  one  of  those  steps  will  break 
down,  and  the  money  will  remain  right 
where  it  is. 

If  the  money  is  finally  approved  and 
clears  all  channels,  a  precedent  might  be 


set.  We  might  see  CD  representatives  go¬ 
ing  to  Arkansas  for  the  National  Spitting 
Distance  Championship,  or  a  student 
might  be  sent  to  Iowa  for  the  Hog  Wrestl¬ 
ing  Championship  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  those  who  read  the  story  on 
Page  1  know  the  student  to  be  Dan  Rigby, 
vice  president  of  SG,  and  the  group  of  peo¬ 
ple  involved  was  Student  Government,  and 
the  organization  was  Ski  Club. 

To  show  just  how  ridiculous  the  whole 
situation  is:  One  of  the  people  who  voted 
yes  to  the  allocation  of  funds  said  after¬ 
ward  that  he  would  have  voted  no  if  Dan 
Rigby  had  not  been  at  the  meeting.  What 
was  he  afraid  of?  Hurting  Dan  Rigby’s 
feelings? 

Instead  of  spending  $1,000  on  a  competi¬ 
tion  that  will  conceivably  benefit  only  one 
person,  SG  should  spend  the  money  on  re¬ 
instating  Worlds  or  getting  the  car  pool 
operation  in  high  gear. 

I  feel  sorry  for  the  administrators  in¬ 
volved  in  this  sham.  I  feel  sorry  also  for 
the  people  in  SG  who  voted  no  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  those  who  had  no  vote  at  all. 

One  SG  director  told  me  that  she  thought 
the  whole  thing  a  “student  rip-off.” 

The  director  added  that  she  and  others 
had  hoped  that  the  Courier  would  not  hear 
of  the  proposal. 

Too  bad,  to  the  embarrassment  of 
everyone,  we  found  out  anyway. 

James  Krueger 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


The  Christmas  season  is  here.  It  began 
officially  the  day  after  Thanksgiving,  but 
official  by  whose  standards  is  not  clear. 
Certainly,  the  shopping  malls  were  jam- 
packed.  The  Loop  was  the  scene  of  1 
million  Christmas  shoppers.  The  blitz  of 
Christmas  advertising  is  gearing  up,  urg¬ 
ing  all  of  us  to  spend  lots  of  money.  Is  that 
Christmas? 

For  years,  religious  leaders  have 
decried  the  commercialization  of 
Christmas.  The  “true”  spirit  of  Christmas 
is  giving,  they  say,  not  measuring  profit 
margins.  It  is  hypocritical  at  a  time  of 
celebrating  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  man  who 
was  dedicated  to  helping  the  more  un¬ 
fortunate,  to  scheme  ways  in  order  to 
make  more  money,  or  so  the  argument 
goes. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  Christian 
ministers  and  their  followers  are  a  naive 
bunch.  All  this  talk  about  giving  and 
brotherhood  falls  on  deaf  ears.  Oh  sure, 
people  believe  in  giving,  as  long  as  there  is 
enough  left  over  for  themselves. 
Brotherhood  is  all  right,  as  long  as  you 
voted  for  the  right  candidate.  Anything 
more  than  that  and  the  Christmas  spirit  is 
to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Check  out  a  few  situations  around  the 
world.  Iran  and  Iraq  are  happily  blowing 
themselves  to  bits.  Syria  and  Jordan  are 
about  to  start  their  own  war.  The  Big  Bear 
from  the  North  is  threatening  to  step  in 
and  punish  the  misguided  Polish  labor 
unions  for  whimpering  about  their  working 
conditions.  There  are  still,  after  more  than 
a  year,  52  Americans  being  held  hostage 
by  a  group  of  fanatics. 

In  each  of  these  situations,  there  are  two 
opposing  forces.  Is  it  possible  that  one  side 
would  say,  “Hey,  who  wants  conflict?  If  I 
give  a  little  maybe  you  could  too.”  Of 
course  not.  Nobody  wants  to  “lose  face.” 
Remember,  the  Christmas  spirit  is  to  be 
avoided  like  the  plague. 

This  season  is  also  replete  with  other 


human  tragedy.  People  are  running  other 
people  down  with  their  cars.  A  fire  in  Las 
Vegas  caused  many  deaths  in  a  hotel 
whose  fire  alarm  system  did  not  warn 
residents.  An  earthquake  in  Italy  brought 
the  homes  of  thousands  of  people  down 
upon  them. 

Supposedly,  the  Christmas  spirit  is  to 
last  all  year  long,  but  you  know  how  far 
that  goes.  Ebenezer  Scrooge,  when  told  he 
should  contribute  to  a  charity  because  “it 
was  Christmas,”  said  it  best  when  he 
replied,  “It’s  a  poor  excuse  for  picking  a 
man’s  pocket  every  twenty-fifth  of 
December.” 

Merry  Christmas  everybody. 


Talking  transfer 

Don  Dame 


Letters  to 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  last 
editorial  “SG  misses  the  point.” 

It  really  bothers  me  when  the  Courier 
can’t  get  its  facts  straight,  Mr.  Krueger. 
Or  are  you  using  unreliable  sources? 

You  said,  “There  were  enough  forms 
turned  in  this  quarter  to  make  the  carpool 
system  feasible.”  Perhaps,  if  you  consider 
46  forms  out  of  10,000  feasible. 

Another  untruth  hand-fed  to  you  by  your 
“sources”  was  the  comment,  “They  just 
haven’t  done  the  work  yet.” 

To  the  contrary,  while  those  10,000  forms 
were  being  distributed.  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  was  and  still  is  working  with  Chicago 
Area  Transit  Study  (CATS).  CATS  was 
rewriting  their  program  just  for  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage  because  their  present  pro¬ 
gram  could  not  handle  our  mixed  arrival 
and  departure  times.  CATS  did  not  finish 
writing  a  new  program  until  late  October. 

CATS  is  not  to  blame  for  they  are  doing  a 
fantastic  job. 

After  a  new  program  was  written  we  had 
to  get  special  forms  printed.  They  took  ap¬ 
proximately  a  week.  In  addition,  there  was 
a  major  mistake  found  after  the  forms 
were  printed.  We,  too,  like  the  Courier,  can 
make  a  mistake  in  our  final  copy. 

We  were  able  to  think  of  a  way  to  fix  the 
mistake,  but  as  you  know,  time  is  of  the 
essence  and  a  quarter  is  only  so  long. 

Once  all  the  forms  are  handed  in,  SG 
membeTs  and  anyone  who  wants  to  do 
their  part  will  go  to  the  CATS  office  in 
Chicago.  There  they  will  pinpoint  where 
people  live  on  large  maps  and  write 
special  codes  on  the  carpool  forms. 

Then,  after  all  the  forms  have  been  cod¬ 
ed,  CATS  inserts  the  information  into  their 
computer.  This  takes  another  week. 

So,  as  you  can  see,  now  that  you  have  the 
real  facts,  it  is  a  very  time-consuming 
task. 


the  editor 

We  felt  that  because  of  the  lack  of  time 
we  would  direct  our  efforts  to  the  winter 
quarter  because,  after  all,  “This  winter  is 
predicted  to  have  higher  than  usual 
amounts  of  snowfall  and  a  colder  than 
average  temperature.  Then  add  the  rising 
cost  of  fuel,  plus  just  a  pinch  of  worldwide 
energy  crisis,  and  you  have  all  the  mak¬ 
ings  of”  a  successful  computerized  carpool 

system-  Daniel  F.  Rigby 

Student  Vice-President 

I  feel  that  I  speak  for  many  when  I  say 
that  I  am  bored  with  constantly  hearing 
people  make  so  many  uninformed 
remarks  about  those  who  hold  public  of¬ 
fices.  Whenever  the  issue  of  politics  is 
brought  up,  it  seems  as  though  somebody 
has  something  foolish  to  say.  You  hear  it 
on  tv,  radio,  and  from  many  of  the  people 
around  you.  No  public  servant  is  left 
unharassed,  from  the  president  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Government  here  at  CD  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  that  some  politicians  aren’t  ex¬ 
actly  honest,  but  the  majority  are  trying  to 
do  their  best  for  everyone.  Some  politi¬ 
cians  don’t  exactly  know  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing,  but  the  majority  are  looking  hard  to  do 
ever  better. 

We  have  no  one  to  blame  for  mistakes 
but  ourselves.  It  isn’t  right  to  always 
blame  those  in  office.  Wteput  them  there 
ourselves  and  we  should  at  least  respect 
our  own  judgment  in  choosing  the  right 
people 

This  letter  is  meant  to  be  general,  but 
specifically,  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Courier  should  print  a  more  balanced 
viewpoint  on  what’s  happening  here  at  CD 
with  the  SG,  besides  presenting  the  cold 
•facts  and  clear  truth  in  the  articles. 

Edward  J.  Happel 


I  recently  received  word  from  the 
University,  of  Illinois  (Urbana- 
Champaign)  that  they  will  now  accept  the 
“A”  series  of  our  English  101,  102,  and  103 
in  addition  to  the  “E”  series  which  they 
are  now  accepting  as  a  substitute  for  their 
Rhetoric  105. 

CD  students  taking  any  series  other  than 
“A”  or  “E”  would  receive  elective  hours 
upon  transfer,  and  would  not  receive 
credit  for  U  of  I’s  Rhetoric  105. 

I  feel  the  movement  we  have  made  with 
U  of  I  regarding  our  freshman  English 
courses  is  directly  related  to  the  excellent 
preparation  that  Dan  Lindsey,  Dean  of 
Humanities  and  Liberal  Arts,  and  our 
English  faculty  did  for  our  meeting  at  U  of 
I  last  spring. 

I  recently  attended  a  conference  in 
Peoria  where  I  was  given  a  preliminary 
report  by  the  Illinois  Community  College 
Board  regarding  “Mobility  Patterns  of 
Fall  1979  Illinois  Community  College 


The  Soroptimist  International  of  the 
Americas,  Inc.  is  offering  a  $1500  scholar¬ 
ship  to  a  student  who  is  currently  atten¬ 
ding  a  university  and  working  toward  a 
baccalaureate  or  higher  degree  in  his 
chosen  field  of  study. 

The  local  club,  Soroptimist  International 
of  Des  Plaines,  also  gives  a  club  award  of 
$100  cash.  y-*. 

Applications  are  available  at  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Aid  Office,  K-142.  Deadline  is  Dec.  12, 

1980. 

The  Elmhurst  Panhellenic  Scholarship 
Foundation  is  offering  a  scholarship  to 
students  from  $200-600.  Applicants  must 
have  financial  need,  scholastic  ability, 
some  extra  curricular  involvement,  and 
high  moral  character. 

Ad,  lications  are  available  in  the  Finan- 
.  Aid  'ff.ce,  K-142.  Deadline  is  Jan.  30, 

1981. 


Transfers  to  Illinois  Four-Year  Colleges 
and  Universities.” 

In  rank  order,  CD  transferred  more 
students  to  Illinois  four-year  colleges  and 
universities  than  any  other  community 
college  in  the  state  and  was  followed  by: 
Harper,  Triton,  Wright,  Moraine  Valley 
and  Lewis  and  Clark. 

The  next  phase  of  the  report  will  be  a 
summary  of  academic  follow-up  concern¬ 
ing  the  transfer  students  from  each  in¬ 
dividual  community  college  and  how  they 
did  academically  during  the  1979-80  school 
year  at  the  respective  Illinois  four-year 
colleges  and  universities  who  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  study.  This  report  is  due 
out  the  early  part  of  February. 

This  will  be  the  last  column  for  1980.  I 
hope  the  fall  quarter  has  been  a  good  one 
for  you.  A  happy  holiday  season  and  a  hap¬ 
py  new  year  to  you.  I  hope  that  1981  brings 
peace  to  the  world  and  the  return  of  our 
people  from  Iran. 


The  DuPage  County  Legal  Secretaries 
Association  is  offering  two  $125  scholar¬ 
ships  to  two  College  of  DuPage  students. 
The  scholarships  shall  be  awarded  after 
the  end  of  the  fall  quarter  for  the  winter 
and  spring  quarters. 

Applicant  must: 

1.  have  successfully  finished  Secretarial 
Science  251  and  Business  Law  211 

2.  have  at  least  a'SWgrade  point  average 
(GPA) 

3.  have  at  least  50  quarter  hours  of  col¬ 
lege  credit 

4.  be  seeking  an  A.A.S.  degree 

5.  have  a  definite  career  goal  to  become 
a  legal  secretary. 

Application  deadline  is  Jan.  5,  1981.  Ap¬ 
plications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage  Financial  Aid  Office,  K-142 
and  the  Secretarial  Science  Department 
lab  A3R  or  Room  3067F. 


Financial  Aid  Update 


On  the  bookshelf 

Jim  Krueger 
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Arthur  C.  Clarke’s  new  novel  The  Foun¬ 
tains  of  Paradise  is  probably  his  best  book 
to  date.  It  already  has  won  the  Hugo  award 
for  best  science  fiction  novel  of  the  year 
and  is  a  shoe-in  to  also  win  the  Nebula 
award. 

The  book  embodies  all  the  underlying 
thoughts  and  currents  in  Clarke’s  previous 
books  and  distills  them  to  one  simple  idea 
—  that  one  man  can  accomplish  anything 
he  wants  provided  he  is  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices. 

Simply  put,  the  book  deals  with  one 
man’s  dream  to  literally  build  an  elevator 
to  the  stars.  On  the  way,  he  encounters 
fanatical  monks,  an  egotistical  senator, 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  an  alien  in¬ 
telligence  that  destroys  the  concept  of 
God,  the  thoughts  of  another  man  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  dead,  a  cyclone,  a  heart  attack, 
and  butterflies. 

On  this  one  man,  Vannevar  Morgan, 
centers  the  plot.  Morgan,  chief  engineer  in 
the  Land  division  of  some  kind  of  world 
government,  has  a  brainstorm  that  the 
way  to  eliminate  all  the  noise  and  pollution 
from  space  travel  is  to  build  an  elevator 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  out  into 
space,  an  elevator  36,000  kilometers  long. 

Morgan,  fresh  from  building  a  bridge 
from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  brings  his  idea  to  a  retired 
statesman  who  is  living  on  the  very  island 
where  Morgan  needs  to  build  his  elevator. 
The  statesman  sets  up  various  personnel 
connections  to  get  the  project  started  and 
the  whole  ball  of  wax  rolling  —  sort  of. 

The  ensuing  difficulties  are  resolved  in¬ 
telligently,  and  the  book  ends  simply  and 
beautifully. 

As  an  oldtimer  of  SF  (he’s  been  writing 
since  the  forties),  Clarke  has  lost  none  of 
his  youthful  pizzazz.  Like  a  fine  wine, 
Clarke  just  keeps  getting  better  with  age, 
and  that’s  probably  one  of  the  worst 
similes  I’ve  ever  used.  But  it  fits. 

There  is  one  dark  chord  in  the  sym¬ 
phony,  though.  The  Fountains  of  Paradise 
marks  the  publication  of  the  last  book  in  a 
three  book  deal  with  Random  House. 
Clarke  received  (I’m  pretty  sure  of  this 
figure)  $500,000  for  writing  three  books. 
The  other  two  books  were  Rendezvous 
With  Rama  and  Imperial  Earth.  Even  though 
the  deal  is  ended,  let’s  hope  that  Clarke 
does  not  stop  writing  and  let’s  hope  that  he 
doesn’t  stop  writing  novels  like  the  above. 

Next  on  the  agenda  is  Frederick  Pohl’s 
new  novel,  Beyond  the  Blue  Event  Horizon. 
Besides  having  one  of  the  dumbest  titles 
that  I  have  seen  in  recent  years,  Beyond 
the  Blue  Event  Horizon  will  probably  win  a 
fistful  of  awards. 

It’s  neat,  clean,  well-written  and  sparkl¬ 
ing  with  action.  Pohl’s  another  of  those  old- 
timers  who  has  refused  to  just  sit  back  and 
wither  into  obscurity.  This  novel  is  a  se¬ 
quel  to  his  Gateway  (which  naturally  won 
every  available  SF  award) . 

Briefly,  the  novel  deals  with  Heechee, 
the  ancient  race  that  somehow 
mysteriously  disappeared  from  the 
universe  and  left  all  their  superior 
technology  behind.  The  catch  is  that  you 
have  to  know  how  to  use  the  technology, 
because  if  you  don’t,  it  usually  blows  up. 

In  the  novel,  many  questions  are  posed 
and  answered,  and  the  novel  ends  with  the 

XMAS  OPERA  DEC.  13, 

The  annual  production  of  Amahl  and  the 
Night  Visitors,  Menotti’s  one-act  opera, 
will  be  presented  on  Dec.  13,  at  4  and  7  p.m. 
in  the  Performing  Arts  Center. 

CHRISTMAS  CONCERT  DEC.  6 
The  CD  Concert  Band  will  present  a 
Christmas  concert  pn  Dec.  6  in  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  CerdflBp  Bldg.  Admission  is 
free  and  the  startmgTfme  is  3  p.m. 

The  concert  will  open  with  the  brass  sec¬ 
tion  playing  a  selection  of  Christmas 
carols.  The  audience  will  join  in  singing 
Christmas  carols  accompanied  by  the 
band,  and  the  Concert  Band  will  close  its 
Portion  of  the  program  with  “Auld  Lang 
Syne.” 

During  the  second  half  of  the  concert, 
the  Jazz  Ensemble  will  perform  swing, 
jazz,  rock  and  ballad  numbers. 


biggest  question  of  all.  It’s  all  sort  of  con¬ 
fusing,  and  I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it, 
because  everything  resolves  itself  in  the 
end.  And  the  reader  does  get  to  find  out 
who  and  what  the  Heechee  are  and  exactly 
where  they  are  hiding,  and  why  they  are 
hiding. 

And  there  is  the  exploratory  ship  sear¬ 
ching  the  outskirts  of  the  solar  system  that 
finds  the  Heechee  CHON-food  factory  that 
makes  food  cakes  out  of  cometary  debris. 

And  there  is  the  reincarnated  computer 
program  named  Albert  Einstein. 

There  is  so  much  in  this  novel  that  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  describe  it  all,  I’ll  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  buy  and  read  the  book 
yourself. 

Last  on  the  agenda  is  Roger  Zelazny’s 
new  novel  Roadmarks.  This  novel  is  pure 
disappointment.  Poorly  written,  ineffec¬ 
tive  characterizations,  and  the  squander¬ 
ing  of  an  excellent  story  idea  give  this  one 
a  big  zero.  Don’t  buy  it  unless  you  have  a 
fireplace  or  an  untrained  pet. 


Tuesday's  blood  drive,  sponsored  by  the  CD  health  office,  was  the 
last  one  for  1980.  However,  those  who  missed  out  this  time  will  have  a 
chance  to  volunteer  during  another  drive  in  the  winter  quarter. 


‘Elephant  Man’  gets  top  raves 


By  Ralph  Dunlop 

The  setting  for  “The  Elephant  Man”  is 
19th  century  London.  A  young  doctor, 
played  by  Anthony  Hopkins,  hears  of  a 
hideously  deformed  man  called  “the 
elephant  man”  being  exhibited  in  a  two-bit 
freak  show  passing  through  town. 

Professional  curiosity  moves  him  to  see 
“this  poor  creature.”  What  he  sees  gives 
him  an  emotional  rush  and  moves  him  to 
tears. 

By  means  of  cunning  and  otherwise 
shrewd  tactics,  the  doctor  rescues  John 
Merrick,  portrayed  by  the  brilliant 
English  actor  John  Hurt,  from  the  squalor 
and  the  decadence  of  the  sideshow  and 
gets  him  admitted  as  a  permanent  resi¬ 
dent  patient  of  the  London  Hospital. 

With  some  little  tutoring  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  Merrick  shows  his  surprising  men¬ 
tal  fiber  and  proves  himself  to  be  of 


superior  intellect. 

In  spite  of  Merrick’s  wit  and  in¬ 
telligence,  he  finds  himself  met  with  fear, 
prejudice  and  injustice.  This  tenderly 
compassionate  film  shines  a  harsh  light  on 
society  and  depicts  in  unmistakable  detail 
man’s  inhumanity  to  man. 

Even  more  importantly,  however,  it 
shows  the  multiplied  effects  of  love  and 
kindness.  This  film  will  touch  you  as  deep¬ 
ly  as  your  heart  will  allow. 

David  Lynch,  director  of  “The  Elephant 
Man,”  proves  himself  a  master  of  his 
craft,  eliciting  superb  performances  from 
Anthony  Hopkins,  John  Hurt  and  Anne 
Bancroft. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that,  if  you  haven’t 
already  seen  “The  Elephant  Man,”  you 
get  out  and  do  so.  On  a  scale  of  one  to  five, 
I’d  rank  it  a  very  high  four. 


Rinehart’s  Work  World 


By  Herb  Reinhart 

The  Career  Guidance  Center,  a  funded 
project  housed  in  the  Career  Planning  & 
Placement  Office,  K134,  has  a  Telephone 
Information  Playback  System  (TIPS). 
Tapes  presently  available  in  this  area  in¬ 
clude:  How  to  Write  Letters  Regarding 
Employment;  How  to  Write  a  Resume  ( a 
booklet  “Resume  Preparation  Guide”  is 
available  for  pick-up  in  K134,  the  Career 
Planning  &  Placement  Office  and  in  other 
campus  locations);  How  to  Write  a  Letter 
of  Recommendation;  Do’s  and  Don’ts  of 
Job  Interviewing;  and  Your  First  Job  — 
Make  the  Most  of  It.  ' 

These  are  short  tapes  (about  three 
minutes)  and  give  good  pre-employment 
information.  In  addition,  students  may  call 
to  hear  job  referral  tapes.  These  are 
organized  into  16  occupational  areas. 
Callers  may  ask  for  the  tape  by  number 
(noted  below).  It  will  be  played  listing  the 
job  title,  location,  qualifications,  salary, 
address  of  company,  contact  person,  and 
the  telephone  number  to  call.  These  tapes 
are  updated  each  Thursday.  The  tapes 
may  be  requested  by  the  following 
numbers: 

1.  Health  Related 

2.  Human  Services/Recreation 

3.  Fine  Arts/Humanities 

4.  Manufacturing/Factory/ 

General  Employment 

5.  Crafts/Trades/Mechanics 

6.  Technology /Drafting 

GLAMOUR  CONTEST!- 
CD  students  are  invited  to  participate  in 
Glamour  magazine’s  1981  Top  Ten  College 
Women  Competition. 

Anyone  interested  in  entering  the  search 
should  contact  Lucile  Friedli  in  A2059,  or 
call  ext  2515.  Deadline  for  submitting  an 
application  to  Glamour  is  Dec.  15. 


7.  Non-Technical  Sales 

8.  Technical  Sales 

9.  Foodservice/Hospitality 

10.  Business 

11.  Bookkeeping/Accounting 

12.  Data  Processing 

13.  General  Clerical/Reception 

14.  Typist 

15.  Secretary 

17.  Special  Clerical 

TIPS  also  includes  a  broad  group  of 
counseling  tapes  and  Worker  Trait  Group 
tapes  which  explore  the  world  of  work  on 
66  tapes  explaining  a  variety  of  occupa¬ 
tional  categories. 

Since  Dec.  1,  TIPS  has  added  additional 
tapes  on  consumer  information,  services 
at  College  of  DuPage  and  an  entirely  new 
section  on  social  service  agencies  in  the 
DuPage  County  area.  These  additions  will 
bring  to  over  550  the  total  number  of 
available  tapes. 

For  a  complete  list  of  tapes,  consult  the 
new  TIPS  catalog.  It’s  available  free  at 
several  campus  locations  including  Career 
Planning  &  Placement  (K134),  Student  Ad¬ 
visement  Center  (A2012),  Women’s 
Resource  Center,  (A3014),  and  in  all 
counselor’s  offices. 


CHINESE  GOURMET  COOKING 

The  art  of  Chinese  cooking  has 
developed  over  the  centuries  as  an  in¬ 
teresting  combination  of  nutrition  and 
aesthetics.  You  can  learn  the  essential 
points  of  Chinese  cooking  in  a  gourmet 
cooking  seminar  starting  Jan.  6,  at  CD. 

Vivian  Wen-Chen  Kuo,  a  teacher  of  this 
culinary  art,  will  teach  the  seminar  using 
recipes  that  are  models  of  simplicity  while 
representing  many  regional  styles  of 
Chinese  cooking. 

Chinese  Gourmet  Cooking  (code  A16NA) 
will  be  taught  on  10  consecutive  Tuesdays 
from  7  to  10  p.m.  in  Room  119  of  Building  J, 
The  cost  is  $60. 
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Study  calendar  survey 


By  Glenna  Kincheloe 

The  calendar  task  force  committee  will 
make  recommendations  in  the  spring  as  to 
the  possible  adoption  of  the  semester 
system  at  CD. 

The  volunteer  committee  surveyed  CD’s 
non-teaching  and  teaching  staff  for  their 
preferences  regarding  quarter  and 
semester  systems. 

“We  will  analyze  the  staff  survey  results 
during  winter  quarter  and  provide 
students  with  a  survey  then,  too,”  said  Bet¬ 
sy  Cabatit-Segal,  associate  dean  of  health 
and  public  services. 

“We  only  advise  the  administration  on 
what  to  do.  We  have  no  decision  in  this,” 
she  added. 

The  main  survey  consideration  is  the 
possible  time  differences. 

Under  the  semester  system,  most  facul¬ 
ty  would  be  handling  20  to  70  more  students 
per  week. 


And  although  class  hours  would  remain 
around  15  per  week,  a  teacher  would  have 
five  classes  per  semester  instead  of  only 
three  classes  per  quarter  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  system. 

The  survey  poses  the  question  as  to 
which  system  actually  offers  the  best  op¬ 
portunities  for  course  variety,  counseling, 
extra-curricular  activities,  energy  conser¬ 
vation,  tuition  costs,  class  discontinuation 
for  insufficient  enrollment  and  student 
completion  in  enrolled  classes. 

There  is  also  the  question  as  to  which 
system  will  offer  more  time  for  student  ex¬ 
ploration  of  course  material  and  facilities. 

Facilitation  in  transferring  to  a  four- 
year  institution  is  also  being  considered. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  retaining  the 
quarter  system  but  scheduling  all  five- 
hour  classes  for  only  four  days  per  week  in 
order  to  conserve  energy,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  winter  quarter. 


Co-op  registration  Dec.  5 


Registration  for  the  CD  Student-Parent 
Co-op  for  winter  quarter  will  be  held  from 
10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  5,  for  cur¬ 
rent  members  and  on  Friday,  Dec.  12,  for 
new  members  in  K139. 

The  Student-Parent  Co-op  is  a  unique 
child  care  service  available  to  CD  students 
providing  on-campus  child  care  while  they 
attend  day  classes.  Parents  are  required 
to  spend  one  hour  in  the  co-op  for  every 
four  the  child  is  registered.  Also  man¬ 
datory  is  parent  attendance  at  one  meeting 
per  quarter. 

When  registering  their  child,  parents 
should  bring  with  them  a  copy  of  the 
child’s  birth  certificate  (verifying  the 
third  to  fifth  birthday),  a  verification 
that  the  child  has  had  a  medical  examina¬ 
tion,  the  parent’s  CD  class  schedule. 
Cost  of  the  service  is  $25  per  quarter  which 
is  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration. 

The  center,  located  in  K139,  is  divided  in- 


SCHOOL  CLOSING  INFO 

If  the  college  must  close  down  during  a 
severe  snowstorm,  the  information  will  be 
carried  on  the  following  radio  stations: 
WDCB-FM  (90.9)  WGN  (720),  WMRO 
(1280),  WBBM  (780),  WMAQ  (670),  WLS 
(890)  and  WCFL  (920). 


to  three  rooms.  The  “Big  Room”  is  for 
large  muscle  toys,  dress-ups,  housekeep¬ 
ing,  cars  and  building  blocks.  Films  are 
shown  and  music  is  played  in  this  room. 

The  “Quiet  Room”  is  used  for  puzzles, 
reading  and  the  nature  table  as  well  as 
relaxation  pillows. 

The  third  room  is  for  eating,  painting 
and  art. 

The  co-op  provides  a  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  snack  with  beverages  at  which  time 
new  foods  are  introduced  to  the  children.  A 
lunch  is  necessary  if  the  child  is  staying 
through  the  noon  hour. 

For  additional  information,  call  Val 
Burke,  ext.  2155. 


Madrigal  tickets 
are  still  available 


Tickets  are  still  available  for  the 
Madrigal  Dinners  being  held  this  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights. 

The  Student  Activities  office,  which 
sponsors  the  event,  said  on  Tuesday  there 
were  still  about  100  tickets  left  for  Friday 
and  about  40  for  Saturday. 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  the  Student 
Activities  Office,  A2059.  They  are  $14  each. 
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5  courses  offered  by  WDCB 


Beginning  the  week  of  Jan  5,  WDCB  will 
offer  courses  in  Introduction  to  Business, 
Introduction  to  Computers,  Personal 
Finance/Consumer  Economics,  General 
Psychology,  and  modern  literature  course. 


Secretary  will  do  typing  —  term  papers,  etc.  on 
IBM  Selectric  II.  Pick-up  and  delivery  if  necessary. 
Call  665-4475  evenings  or  weekends. 


1965  Chevy.  Good  condition.  Dependable.  $425. 
469-91 17  or  ext.  2391. 


Typing  done  in  my  home.  Reasonable  rates,  fast 
turnaround.  No  job  too  small.  Call  Tracy,  355-6364, 
Naperville. 


1964  2-door  Ford,  rebuilt  engine,  one  owner, 
automatic,  needs  repair.  Best  offer.  858-1265  after 
5p.m. 


BUY  BACK  WEEK  AT  THE  CD  BOOKSTORE 
—  December  8-12  and  December  15. 
Monday-Thursday,  8:30  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  and 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m,  HOLIDAY 
SPECIAL  —  Any  gift  purchased  will  be  wrap¬ 
ped  free. 


1974  Buick  Apollo,  2-door,  ps/pb,  8-cylinder,  49,000 
miles,  AM  radio.  $1,200.  Call  days,  576-3418,  even¬ 
ings  790-2578.  Ask  for  John. 


ACCURATE  TYPING  SERVICE  on  electronic  word 
processing  equipment.  Reasonable  rates.  Papers, 
manuscripts,  theses,  resumes,  etc.  969-1350. 


the  World  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald. 

For  further  information  on  winter 
course  offerings  or  registration  pro¬ 
cedures,  call  the  Learning  Line,  858-2505. 


Need  a  babysitter  in  the  Glen  Ellyn,  Glendale 
Heights,  Bloomingdale  area?  Call  Sarah,  858-9196 
or  834-4490. 


Wanted  to  buy:  Lionel  and  American  Flyer  trains. 
I  pay  your  price.  312-969-9160. 


Professional  typing.  Reports,  correspondence, 
notary  service.  Call  Jane,  833-6296. 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn’t  mean  to  be?  BIR¬ 
THRIGHT  can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service. 
Call  anytime,  968-6668. 


INSIDE  SALES  MANAGER.  2  P.M.  TO  9  P.M. 
weekdays  plus  Sat.  mornings.  SALARY  PLUS 
COMMISSION  OVERRIDE.  Take-charge,  per¬ 
formance  oriented  person  to  build  new  inside 
telephone  sales  department  for  national  head¬ 
quarters  of  corporation  with  offices  coast  to  coast. 
3  years  previous  management  and  sales  ex¬ 
perience  essential.  Must  have  career  goals  and 
stable  work  history.  Excellent  company  paid 
benefits  including  dental  insurance  and  tuition 
reimbursement.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  FEMALES  ENCOURAGED  TO  APPLY. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  to  Elizabeth  Mur¬ 
phy,  Comprehensive  Accounting  Corp.,  2111  Com¬ 
prehensive  Drive,  Aurora,  II.  60507. 


WANT  ADS 


Another  season  of  pounding  the  hard¬ 
wood  courts  in  short  pants  is  upon  us.  Of 
course,  the  usual  questions  arise  as  the 
basketball  season  begins: 

“How  are  the  cagers  going  to  do?” 

“Who’s  best  in  the  conference?” 

Besides  those  and  millions  of  others  the 
main  one  has  to  be,  can  the  Chaps  win? 

Well,  first  of  all,  let’s  take  a  look  at  the 
team  this  season.  Coach  Don  Klaas  was 
faced  with  another  season  of  putting 
together  a  team  with  a  basically  new 
team.  The  only  returning  vets  are  Chuck 
Hudson  and  Mitch  Dunn.  Hudson,  the  of¬ 
ficial  space  walker  of  DuPage,  has  to  be 
the  cornerstone  of  the  team  this  season. 
Last  year  Hudson  saw  a  lot  of  valuable  ac¬ 
tion  which  gives  DuPage  their  only  true 
seasoned  vet  this  year.  Dunn  is  a  slick 
guard  out  of  Downers  Grove  North  who 
saw  limited  action  last  year. 

Other  than  those  two,  the  Chaps  are, 
sorry  to  say,  “a  green  bunch  of  rookies.” 
But  the  talent  is  there  as  was  evident  in 
their  first  games  of  the  season. 

In  the  center  the  Chaps  will  be  strong 
thanks  to  the  dominate  force  of  Mike 
Watkins,  sporting  the  forbidding  flat  top. 
The  6’10”  center  is  a  transfer  from 


Eastern  Oklahoma  and  a  grad  of  Lake 
Park. 

Over  at  the  two  forward  spots,  the  Chaps 
will  be  using  DeAndre  Robinson,  a  6’3” 
transfer  from  Lyons  Township,  and  John 
Williams,  a  6’4”  transfer  from  Glenbard 
South. 

At  the  guard  spot  Hudson  will  be  playing 
regularly  along  with  Tano  Herring,  an  all- 
Thanksgiving  tournament  team  member 
and  a  new  face  that  has  become  a  strong 
force  on  the  team.  The  other  guard  spot 
has  been  a  toss-up  between  Charlie 
Aeschliman  and  Greg  Kennedy.  At  6’2”, 
Aeschliman  has  been  starting  most  of  the 
season  but  has  been  receiving  strong  com¬ 
petition  from  the  6’  Kennedy. 

“He’s  moved  up  the  ladder  very  quick¬ 
ly,”  Klaas  said  of  Kennedy.  “He  could 
always  shoot,  now  he’s  learning  defense. 
He’s  going  to  see  a  lot  of  action.” 

At  the  guard  spot  the  Chaps  have  been 
using  a  three-guard  offense  on  and  off  with 
Hudson,  Kennedy,  and  Herring  or 
Aeschliman.  Hudson  has  been  playing  the 
low  guard  at  these  times. 

“We  have  pretty  good  speed,”  Klaas 
said,  “but  not  nearly  as  good  shooting  as 
last  year.  We’re  going  to  run  because  we 
have  some  kids  who  can  run.” 


Secretarial  services  —  term  papers,  theses, 
manuscripts  —  from  rough  draft  or  dictation  — 
editing  of  spelling  and  punctuation  if  needed.  Cor¬ 
respondence.  Mailing  lists.  Call  after  1  p.m.  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday,  653-4827. 


A  letter  from  Santa  with  free  gift.  Only  $2.50.  Color¬ 
ful  and  fun  for  children  of  all  ages.  Send  name  and 
address  to  Christmas  Letters,  377  Prairie, 
Elmhurst,  III.  60126. 


Experienced  typist  will  type  papers  reasonable. 
Call  Sue,  790-2797. 


CD  student  from  France  will  give  French  lessons 
and  will  tutor  in  physics  and  math.  Call  964-1522  or 
972-7860. 


Lost:  gold  cross  somewhere  in  A  Bldg,  or  surroun¬ 
ding  parking  lots  on  Nov.  26.  Reward.  Call  420- 
0358. 


Help  wanted  part-time:  receptionist  at  racquetball 
club,  Lombard  area.  5:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  (3 
weekdays);  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  (2  weekdays):  6  p.m.  to 
11  p.m.  (2  weeknights).  Call  495-2285. 


Happy  Birthday, 
College  of  DuPage 


Jim  Howard 
Don  Dame 
Patrice  Ribando 
William  Fitzgerald 
Pete  Koenig 
Theresa  Diedrich 


Ed  Gholston 
Melinda  Sander 
Ted  Podgorski 
W.  W.  Johnson 
Carolyn  Wilson 
Mark  Ruffin 


Henri  Pensis 


Chaparral  matmen  tested 
at  Muskegon  tournament 


It  took  three  losses  in  four  meets  to  find 
it,  but  once  CD’s  wrestling  Coach  A1 
Kaltofen  found  his  regular  lineup  at  the 
Nov.  22  Muskegon  (Michigan)  wrestling 
tourney,  he  knew  it  was  worth  waiting  for. 

In  their  first  regular  season  competition 
of  the  1980-81  campaign,  the  Chaps  started 
out  the  tournament  with  a  21-24  loss  to 
four-year  power  house  Grand  Valley  State. 
DuPage  lost  six  points  by  forfeiting  the  167 
weight  class,  but  Kaltofen  said  his  group 
wrestled  well. 

DuPage  followed  with  a  15-36  loss  to  host 
Muskegon,  a  45-5  pounding  of  Waubonsee 
and  a  narrow  23-26  loss  to  Waukesha  Tech, 
another  four-year  school. 

One  of  the  top  three  wrestlers  coming 
back  from  last  year’s  state  championship 
team  is  John  Duncan.  Last  season  Duncan 
took  second  in  the  nation  at  the  118  lb.  class 
and  third  at  the  Junior  Pan-American 
games. 

At  the  meet  Duncan  pinned  an  opponent 
from  Ferris  State  in  25  seconds  in  an  ex¬ 
hibition  match.  He  also  pinned  a  foe  from 
Waukesha  in  the  second  round  and 
defeated  his  opponent  from  Grand  Valley 
State,  21-0. 

Duncan  did  not  wrestle  against  every 
school  because  “they  were  afraid  to  wres¬ 
tle  him,”  Kaltofen  said.  “He’s  a  very 
physical  wrestler.” 

Another  sophomore,  Keith  Olsen,  earned 
a  2-1  record  for  the  day  at  134  lbs.  losing  on¬ 
ly  to  a  three-time  Michigan  champ  from 
Grand  Valley  State. 

A  perfect  4-0  record  was  amassed  by 
freshman  John  Dini  at  150  lbs. 


At  142  lbs,  Mike  McFadden  and  Mark  Ar- 
bizzani  will  be  the  mainstays  at  that 
weight  for  DuPage,  while  Jeff  Aman  will 
fill  the  spot  at  142  lbs. 

“We’re  short  a  person  at  167  lbs.,  which 
cost  us  points  all  day  but  by  the  end  we 
found  a  good  lineup,”  Kaltofen  said. 

Pat  Summerville,  another  new  face  in 
the  camp,  ran  up  a  4-0  mark  with  two  pins 
at  177  lbs  while  heavyweight  Kurt  Buehler 
kept  up  last  season’s  form  with  a  3-0-1 
record.  A  national  qualifier  last  year, 
Buehler  had  pins  against  opponents  from 
Muskegon  and  Waubonsee. 

Looking  ahead,  Kaltofen  remarked,  “We 
have  three  outstanding  wrestlers  back, 
and  we  hope  that  the  rest  of  the  team  can 
perform  well  enough  to  give  us  the  title 
again.  We  should  be  in  the  top  three  in  the 
N4C  and  in  the  state  .  .  .  and  with  a  little 
luck  we  could  win  it  all  again.” 

Hopefuls  for  the  Chaps  this  season  will 
be  Duncan  at  118  lbs.,  Olsen  at  134  lbs., 
Dini  at  150  lbs.,  Summerville  at  167  lbs. 
and  Matt  Carlson  at  190  lbs. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  possible  grudge 
matches  the  Chaps  will  face,  Kaltofen 
commented,  “Triton  has  the  personnel 
again  to  be  strong  and  Harper  has  had  a 
good  recruiting  year.  Joliet  is  always 
respectable,  and  we’ll  get  good  competi¬ 
tion  from  Lake  County,  Black  Hawk  and 
Rock  Valley . . .  It’s  going  to  be  a  good  year 
for  wrestling.” 

The  next  meet  for  the  Chaps  is  against 
Wright.  This  away  meet  will  begin  at  5 
p.m.  on  Dec.  5.  On  Dec.  12-13  the  Chaps  will 
travel  to  the  Rock  Valley  open. 


John  Duncan,  on  top,  puts  pressure  on  foe  in  recent  alumni  meet. 
Duncan  went  undefeated  in  his  first  match  against  Muskegon.  The 
Chaps  also  participated  in  the  Northern  Open  at  Madison,  Wis.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Coach  Al  Kaltofen,  the  team  did  very  well. 
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Chaps  go  cold  in  Turkey  tourney 


Chap  Chuck  Hudson  tries  to  work  around  Waubonsee  defender  Bob 
Hemmereich  in  an  effort  to  grab  a  rebound  after  a  free-throw.  The 
Chaps  easily  handled  the  Chiefs,  79-63. 

Salberg  predicts  another 
winning  year  for  skaters 


By  Tom  Nelson 

The  Chaps  are  starting  a  new  tradition. 
However,  this  has  to  be  one  tradition  that 
Coach  Don  Klaas  would  like  to  see  put  to 
rest. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row  the  CD 
cagers  have  gone  down  in  defeat  in  their 
own  Thanksgiving  tourney.  After  winning 
in  their  first  contest  of  the  prestigious 
tourney  79-63  over  Waubonsee,  the  Chaps 
dropped  their  second  contest  to  the 
Parkland  five  89-74. 

“Parkland  took  our  running  game 
away,”  Coach  Don  Klaas  confided.  “We 
made  a  lot  of  bad  decisions  and  played  a 
little  selfish.  Not  a  whole  lot  but  enough  to 
lose  it.” 

Parkland  managed  to  get  out  early  and 
kept  the  lead  throughout  the  game.  The 
Cobras,  under  the  floor  leadership  of  Dana 
Dunson,  the  tournament’s  MVP,  took  a  37- 
30  lead.  Dunson  scored  17  points  on  the 
night,  12  coming  in  the  second  half. 

Klaas  felt  the  game  was  a  very  physical 
one. 

“That  hurt  us,”  he  said.  “Their  players 
adjusted  to  the  game  better.  I  don’t  think 
we  adjusted  that  well.” 

The  physical  game  hurt  the  Chaps  as  the 
rebounding  for  DuPage  was  in  a  coma. 
Parkland  out  rebounded  DuPage  40-29. 

“We  committed  the  cardinal  sin  when 
we  gave  them  the  second  shot,”  Klaas 
said. 

The  second  half  saw  the  Cobras  move 
the  ball  inside  more  with  Dunson  again 
leading  the  Parkland  squad  inside.  Still  in 
the  second  half,  the  Chaps  showed  some 
flurries  of  activity  that  brought  them  to 
within  three  points  on  two  occasions  but 
each  time  the  momentum  was  swung  the 
other  way. 

Nevertheless  the  Chaps  slowly  slipped 
behind  Parkland  and  let  the  Cobras  walk 
away  with  the  contest  89-74. 

The  night  before  told  the  story  for  the 
Chaps  so  far  this  season  before  the  debacle 
on  Saturday.  The  Chaps  manhandled  the 
Chiefs  of  Waubonsee,  easily  beating  them 
79-63.  In  the  first  half  of  the  contest 
DuPage  rampaged  to  a  45-29  lead;  in  the 
second  half  the  Chiefs  played  even  up  but 
they  couldn’t  make  up  the  deficit. 

In  that  game  the  four  guard  group  of 
Chuck  Hudson,  Tano  Herring,  Greg  Ken¬ 
nedy,  and  Charlie  Aeschliman  was  the 
main  thrust  of  the  Chaps  as  they  con- 


Tano  Herring  goes  in  fora  lay-up 
in  the  tournament  game  against 
Waubonsee.  Herring  scored  14 
points  in  the  game. 


tributed  56  points.  Hudson  was  high  point 
man  with  18  while  Herring  pulled  in  second 
with  14  and  Kennedy  and  Aeschliman  had 
12  each. 

To  get  to  the  finals  of  the  tournament. 
Parkland  defeated  the  Elmhurst  College 
JV’s.  In  the  third  place  game  Waubonsee 
downed  Elmhurst  88-67  with  the  fine  play 
of  forward  Bob  Hemmereich. 

The  Wednesday  before  the  tourney  the 
Chaps  notched  up  another  big  win  as  the 
cagers  obliterated  Olive  Harvey  in  true  CD 
fashion  96-71.  The  big  man  for  the  Chaps 
was  Herring  with  26  points  and  a  73  per¬ 
cent  shooting  average  with  11  rebounds. 
Hudson  added  20  points  including  several 
of  his  crowd-pleasing  slam  dunks,  showing 
the  crowd  he  hadn’t  lost  his  touch  from  last 
season. 

In  their  first  game  the  Chaps  downed 
Moraine  Valley  90-62 
Looking  over  the  first  four  games  of  the 
new  season  Coach  Klaas  added,  “We 
played  three  pretty  good  games  .  .  .  very 
unselfish  play.  I  was  very  pleased  until 
Saturday.” 

“The  area  where  we  need  the  most  im¬ 
provement  is  defensively,”  he  said.  “We 
have  to  challenge  more  and  make  teams 
work  for  the  shot,  and  offensively  we  have 
to  learn  to  run  the  offense  and  get  the  high 
percentage  shot.  We  haven’t  achieved  that 
yet,  but  we’ll  get  there,”  Klaas  said. 

The  next  few  games  for  the  Chaps  will 
test  the  will  of  the  coaches  and  the  players 
as  they  face  one  of  the  toughest  parts  of  the 
schedule.  A  winning  record  here  could 
make  the  team  while  a  losing  one  could 
break  the  cagers. 

“The  next  seven  games  before  the 
Christmas  break  will  give  us  an  idea  of 
where  we  are  going,”  Klaas  predicted. 

This  Friday  the  Chaps  will  travel  to 
Kishwaukee.  The  next  home  game  is 
against  conference  foe  Rock  Valley  on 
Dec.  6,  starting  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  campus 
gym.  The  following  home  game  with  be 
against  Lorain  on  Dec.  19  at  7:30  p.m.  Ad¬ 
mission  is  free  for  CD  students. 

Ski  club  plans 
Wisconsin  trips 

Tired  of  doing  the  same  old  thing  every 
weekend  during  the  winter? 

Well  the  CD  ski  club  might  have  the 
answer  to  the  snowed-in  cabin  fever  blues. 
Advisors  Larry  Larson  and  Kevin  Graw 
have  planned  three  weekend  trips  to  ski 
areas  in  Wisconsin  this  winter. 

The  first  of  these  fantastic  ski  bargains 
is  to  the  Cascade  Ski  Area  near  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  The  dates  for  the  trip  are  Jan. 
16-18  with  a  cost  of  $45.50.  The  package  in¬ 
cludes  two  nights  at  the  Madison  Sheraton, 
two  days’  lift  tickets  at  Cascade,  two  com¬ 
plimentary  cocktails,  and  transportation. 
The  Sheraton  has  an  indoor  pool  and  game 
room.  The  total  payment  is  due  by  Jan  9. 
Fees  for  all  trips  can  be  paid  from  now  un¬ 
til  the  due  date.  Deposits  of  $20  will  reserve 
a  spot  on  the  trip. 

On  Feb.  6-8,  the  ski  club  has  scheduled 
the  first  of  two  trips  with  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Ski  Association  (NCSA).  The  trip 
will  take  the  DuPage  skiers  to  the  slopes  of 
Wisconsin’s  Rib  Mountain  in  the  central 
highland  area  for  a  cost  of  $47.50. 

The  $47.50  total  is  due  Jan.  5. 

The  final  trip  of  the  snow  season  will  be 
to  God’s  country,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin  on 
the  weekend  of  Feb.  20-22.  The  price  of  the 
excursion  is  $49.50, 

The  total  is  due  Jan.  26. 

For  more  information  contact  Larry 
Larson  in  A-2K,  ext.  2126;  or  Kevin  Graw 
in  A2039C,  ext.  2080.  Space  is  limited  on  all 
trips  to  18  students. 


By  Tom  Nelson 
“We  expect  to  win  it.” 

Plain  and  simple.  Coach  Herb  Salberg  is 
expecting  his  ice  hockey  squad  to  repeat  as 
national  champs  again  in  1981. 

Has  success  gone  to  Salberg’s  head?  No, 
not  when  you  consider  he  has  predicted  the 
outcome  of  his  ice  hockey  teams  for  the 
last  two  seasons  and  both  times  came  up 
with  picks  that  would  make  Jimmy  the 
Greek  proud. 

But  enough  on  the  predictions.  How  does 
Salberg  expect  to  duplicate  the  22-3-1 
season  record  and  the  8-7  championship 
win  over  Rainy  River  in  the  national  tour¬ 
nament  last  season? 

One  would  expect  that  with  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  center  Don  Niestrom,  goalie  Tom 
Adrahtas,  center  Rich  Balance, 
defenseman  Bill  Fitzmaurice  and  Frank 
Novak,  as  well  as  several  other  lost 
starters,  the  team  would  be  going  through 
the  agony  of  the  “rebuilding  season.” 

First  of  all,  Salberg  combatted  the  loss 
of  his  veterans  with  the  recruitment  of 
several  outstanding  prospects,  a  novel 
twist  to  the  CD  hockey  program  this 
season. 

“This  is  the  first  season  I  ever  really 
recruited,”  Salberg  noted.  “I  got  all  but 
one  of  them.” 

Those  hoping  to  fill  the  shoes  of  the  lost 
starters  are  Dan  Vasco,  Triton’s  MVP 
from  two  years  ago;  Bob  Dore;  Tim 
Vloeck  and  Garry  Little  (both  from  the 
tough  Huskies,  one  of  the  area’s  top  junior 
teams);  Bob  Dunlop,  a  recruit  from  the 
Rockford  hockey  hotbed,  with  a  terrific 
shot;  Tom  Parsons,  and  Tweed  Schuman. 
Both  Parsons  and  Schuman  are  out  of 
Wisconsin. 

“Talent  wise,  I  think  we’re  better  than 
last  year,”  Salberg  announced. 

Besides  the  new  faces,  the  old  faces  will 
provide  the  basis  for  the  foundation  that 
DuPage  will  need  to  win  another  title.  The 
main  thrust  among  the  returning  let- 
termen  will  probably  be  the  somewhat  in¬ 
tact  line  of  Mike  Murphy  and  Jolrn  Man- 
nion.  Teaming  last  season  with  Niestrom 
to  form  the  potent  “MnM”  line,  they 
scored  66  goals  among  them. 

On  the  Chaps  first  line  this  year,  Man- 
nion  will  take  over  as  the  center  while 
Murphy  will  play  right  wing.  Another  key 
force  on  the  squad  will  be  the  return  of 
Brad  Saban  to  the  winger  slot.  Saban 
scored  22  goals  last  season  and  had  30 
assists,  making  him  the  fourth  leading 


scorer  on  the  team. 

The  second  line  will  probably  see  Saban 
switching  over  to  right  wing  and  George 
Zabron  making  the  change-over  from 
center  to  left  wing.  The  other  returning 
winger  is  Bill  F ehrman. 

The  sudden  change  up  on  the  lines  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  new  tactics  Salberg  learned 
while  he  was  up  at  Minnesota  this  fall. 

“We’re  going  to  put  most  of  the  wingers 
on  their  off  wing  this  year,”  Salberg 
remarked.  “They’ll  get  more  shots  on 
their  forehand,  be  able  to  pivot  easier,  and 
have  an  extended  reach.” 

The  defense  should  be  inspired  by  the  en¬ 
forcing  play  of  Kirk  Lehman.  Lehman  is 
the  only  returning  defenseman  from  last 
year.  In  the  nets  Dave  Halperin  will  add 
his  year  of  knowledge  to  the  Chaps 
goaltending  force. 

The  third  thing  on  that  list  of  “how  are 
we  going  to  bring  back  another  trophy”  is 
the  schedule  Salberg  has  lined  up  for  the 
Chaps. 

“Everything  we  have  this  year  is  setting 
us  up  for  the  national  tourney.  The 
schedule  we  have  set  up  this  year  is  to 
prepare  us  for  the  tournament,”  Salberg 
acknowledged. 

Some  of  those  teams  on  that  schedule  in¬ 
clude  the  University  of  Wisconsin  JV  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota  JV  plus  a  tour 
of  the  Iron  Range  teams,  Messabi  and  Hib- 
bing,  before  the  national  tournament,  as 
well  as  another  trip  to  the  Boston  area. 
Gone  this  year  is  the  two-game  contest  bet¬ 
ween  Madison  Tech  and  CD.  This  year  the 
Chaps  will  go  straight  to  the  play-offs 
without  the  two  game  play-off. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  icers  have  been 
going  through  the  rigorous  pre-season 
training  that  all  champions  must  face. 
Salberg  is  using  a  lot  of  dryland  training 
and  flexability  workouts  to  improve  his 
squad.  Added  to  his  coaching  staff  this 
season  is  CD  tennis  coach  Dave  Webster. 
Webster  will  be  aiding  the  icers  with  their 
agility  drills  and  his  knowledge  of  the  city 
of  Boston.  Ed  Planert  will  also  return  for 
another  season  of  skating  improvement. 

“The  training  system,  schedule,  and 
coaching,  all  of  those  things  should  mold 
them  into  a  real  close  team,”  Salberg  said. 
“We  expect  to  win  it.  We’re  not  going  to 
live  on  what  we  did  in  the  past.” 

“My  goal  is  to  let  the  players  play  up  to 
their  potential,  and  let  the  wins  and  losses 
take  care  of  themselves.  We’re  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  challenge,”  he  said. 
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SG’s  skydiving  bid 
overruled  by  brass 


" Plum  Flower"  by  Prof.  Kun  Chuan  Ho. 


Prof.  Ho  donates  42  paintings 


Students  who  have  some  free  time  can 
survey  an  exhibit  of  42  paintings  on  rice 
paper  now  appearing  in  the  LRC  until  Jan. 
16.  One  of  the  paintings  represents  Presi¬ 
dent  Harold  McAninch’s  name  in  Chinese 
calligraphy.  It’s  spelled: 


And  it  means:  “Hero  on  the  Horse.” 

The  paintings  were  done  by  visiting 
3rof.  Kun  Chaun  Ho,  of  Taiwan,  while  he 
''as  on  campus.  The  paintings  will  become 
>art  of  the  college’s  permanent  collection. 

A  reception  honoring  Prof.  Ho  will  be 
leld  Jan.  9  from  2  to  4  p.m.  in  the  LRC.  The 
lublic  is  invited. 


Ho,  an  art  instructor,  was  selected  by 
the  Taiwan  Ministry  of  Education  from  a 
field  of  20  educators  for  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  United  States  for  additional  study. 
Ho  was  notified  last  spring  of  his  selection. 
Not  only  is  this  his  first  visit  to  the  U.S., 
but  it  is  also  the  first  time  he  has  been  out¬ 
side  Taiwan. 

Ho  has  sat  in  on  many  of  the  art  classes 
here  at  the  college,  and  has  had  a  chance 
to  talk  to  students  and  answer  any  of  their 
questions. 

Ho  is  amazed  at  the  freedom  of  choice 
students  have  here.  According  to  Ho,  their 
ability  to  select  subjects  to  study  and  the 
college  or  university  they  want  to  attend  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  students  in  Taiwan. 

“Our  students  have  to  study  hard  in  high 
school,”  Ho  said,  “for  it  is  hard  to  get  into 
college.  There  is  no  time  for  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.” 

Extensive  tests  have  to  be  taken  by 
Taiwan  students  in  order  to  get  into  col¬ 
lege,  and  then  only  one  in  four  make  it.  Ho 


Student  Government  vice  president  Dan 
Rigby  did  not  get  the  $935.75  funding  voted 
to  him  by  SG  for  a  sky  diving  competition 
in  Arizona. 

At  a  meeting  Dec.  5  between  Lueile 
Friedli,  coordinator  of  Student  Activities, 
Ken  Harris,  dean  of  student  affairs,  Mark 
Zeman,  SG  president,  Jim  Howard,  SG  ex¬ 
ecutive  director,  and  Dan  Rigby,  a 
“mutual  agreement”  was  reached.  The 
decision  came  just  before  Christmas  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Rigby  said,  “I  agreed  with  them 
(Howard  and  Zeman)  that  it  should  not  get 
funded.”  He  added,  “I  wasn’t  going  to 
argue  with  them  further.  I  gave  my  case; 
they  gave  theirs.” 

Howard  said  that  the  main  problem  he 
had  with  approving  the  funding  was  with 
the  “amount.”  He  added  that  SG  “did  not 
have  an  account  set  aside  for  this,”  and 
that  because  of  this  the  money  “would 
have  to  come  out  of  contingency.” 
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said  he  prefers  the  American  system. 

Ho  said  that  the  equipment  provided  for 
students  here  is  more  advanced  than  what 
his  students  are  accustomed  to.  He  added 
that  CD  has  more  equipment  in  one  art 
classroom  than  he  has  altogether  in  every 
department. 

Some  things  about  the  U.S.,  though,  do 
bother  Ho.  Waste  in  particular.  “Your 
students  don’t  turn  off  lights,”  he  said. 
“Our  students  have  to  turn  off  the  lights  in 
my  school.  Also  students  here  smoke,  eat 
and  drink  in  class.  That  is  not  allowed  in 
my  school.” 

Ho  said  that  there  is  more  respect  for  a 
teacher  in  Taiwan,  and  the  students  pay 
closer  attention  to  a  teacher. 

He  added  that  while  dress  is  pretty  much 
the  same  in  higher  education,  students  in 
elementary  and  junior  high  grades  have  to 
wear  uniforms. 

Ho  also  said,  “Students  have  no  time  for 
TV.”  He  added  that  his  own  children  only 
see  some  educational  programs  on 
weekends. 

Ho’s  family  has  lived  in  Taiwan  for  350 
years.  West  of  the  mountain,  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  Taiwan,  in  the 
center  of  the  country  is  a  house  which  his 
grandfather  built  100  years  ago.  Farm 
land  surrounds  this  village  where  Ho  was 
born  in  his  grandfather’s  house  in  1938.  He 
attended  kindergarten  and  elementary 
school  in  the  village  walking  the  two  miles 
from  his  home  to  the  school.  He  studied  art 
in  high  school,  which  he  attended  free  of 
charge  because  he  agreed  to  teach  in  an 
elementary  school  for  three  years  after  he 
graduated. 

Later  he  attended  the  National  Taiwan 
Normal  University  where  he  received  his 
degree  in  art.  While  a  senior  in  high  school 
and  again  when  he  was  a  senior  at  the 
university  he  served  as  president  of  his 
class. 

After  teaching  in  a  high  school  for  a 
year,  Ho  entered  the  army  for  his  year  of 
compulsory  training.  He  was  married  in 
1962  and  he  and  his  wife  have  three 
children:  a  son,  John,  17,  and  two 
Please  turn  to  Page  3 


Howard  also  said  that  one  solution  to  the 
problem  would  be  to  set  aside  a  special 
fund  for  such  requests. 

He  said,  “I  definitely  feel  there  should  be 
an  area  where  students  can  get  funding  for 
representing  the  college.” 

He  added,  “If  SG  does  something  like 
this,  there  should  be  a  specific  request  for 
X  amount  of  dollars  and  each  request 
should  get  a  specific  percentage  of  the 
fund,  an  equal  percentage  to  each  SG  ap¬ 
proved  request.” 

Even  though  Rigby  did  not  get  funding, 
he  defended  his  position.  “I  don’t  feel  that  I 
was  wrong  asking  for  the  money.  I  just 
don’t  want  the  hassle.  I  don’t  want  to  push 
a  dead  issue.” 

He  added,  “I  wasn’t  trying  to  start  trou¬ 
ble.  It  wasn’t  proposed  to  be  a  student  rip- 
off.  I  didn’t  get  the  funds.  I  asked  for  them. 
I  still  think  I’m  right.  I’ll  always  think  I’m 
right.  There  was  a  conflict  of  interest.  I 
may  have  made  a  mistake.” 

Rigby  said  that  the  case  he  presented  at 
the  meeting  was  that  sky  diving  is  a  very 
popular  sport,  and  that  many  other  schools 
were  represented.  He  just  wanted  CD  to  be 
represented. 

Rigby  also  said  that  he  had  not 
misrepresented  facts.  Rigby  said  that  he 
had  an  “oral  agreement”  between  himself 
and  Larry  Larson,  who  Rigby  says  is 
another  advisor  of  Ski  Club. 

About  student  reaction  to  SG  approving 
the  funding,  Rigby  said  that  one  student 
had  started  a  petition  to  abolish  SG  last 
quarter,  but  that  the  petition  was  dropped 
before  this  quarter  even  began. 

“It  bothers  me,  it  really  bothers  me,” 
Rigby  said.  “Most  of  the  student  body 
doesn’t  really  give  a  damn  until  they  find 
something  wrong.  I  don’t  think  they  care.” 

“If  they  want  to  change  things  they 
should  get  involved.  We’re  no  special 
crowd  here.  We’re  students.  We’ve  learned 
a  lot.  It’s  a  learning  experience.” 

Rigby  said,  “I’m  not  here  to  mess  with 
anyone.  I’m  here  to  do  a  job.” 

Also  funding  for  the  Zoological  dinner 
held  last  quarter  was  not  approved  at  the 
meeting. 

F  atal  flap 

silences 

WDCB 

If  you  were  enjoying  Leonard 
Bernstein’s  “Serenade  for  Strings” 
on  WDCB  one  Monday  afternoon 
during  Christmas  break,  you  might 
be  wondering  what  sort  of  strange 
disaster  had  befallen  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion  to  silence  the  airwaves. 

The  transmitter  ceased  working 
about  2:35  p.m.  Monday,  Dec.  29, 
during  Henry  Pensis’  program 
“Classical  Con-Fab”  and  it  wasn’t 
until  8  p.m.  that  WDCB  was  back  on 
the  air. 

According  to  Jim  Howard,  radio 
station  employee,  a  bird  that  had 
<«adeTts-nest-uiside-tl»  transmitter- 
shack  touched  the  right  wire  at  the 
wrong  time  and  received  a  5,000  watt 
jolt,  shorting  out  the  transmitter. 

Howard  said  that  repairmen  were 
unable  to  determine  the  problem 
right  away  because  the  force  of  the 
jolt  literally  disintegrated  the  bird. 

After  some  phone  calls  and  an  un¬ 
successful  attempt  to  restore  power, 
a  closer  examination  of  the 
transmitter  noted  some  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  bird. 

The  remains  were  cleaned  up  and 
a  few  minor  adjustments  were  made 
and  by  8  p.m.  the  radio  station  was 
back  on  the  air. 

The  transmitter  shack  is  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  station’s 
transmitting  tower. 


Prof.  Kun  Chuan  Ho  with  part  of  the  exhibit  of  his  work. 
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Money  loss  likely 
on  Madrigal  Dinners 


By  Mike  Ring 

Lucile  Friedli,  director  of  student  ac¬ 
tivities,  expressed  concern  Monday  that 
the  eighth  annual  Madrigal  Dinners  held 
on  Dec.  5  and  6  might  go  over  budget. 

Although  the  “dinners  have  done  well  in 
the  past,”  Friedli  said  she  expects  cost 
overruns  when  all  the  bills  are  received 
and  tallied,  “hopefully  next  week.” 

She  mentioned  the  high  cost  and  varied 
sources  of  equipment  rentals,  slow  ticket 
sales,  scheduling  problems,  and  “a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  things  including  the  cur¬ 
rent  state  of  the  economy”  as  reasons  for 
this  year’s  lack  of  success. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  900  tickets 
printed  were  sold  at  $14  each,  the  same  as 


last  year’s  price.  She  also  added  that 
publicity  was  “adequately  handled”  by  the 
Student  Activities  office  with  plenty  of 
local  media  coverage,  but  that  many  other 
schools  are  having  Madrigal  functions  now 
and  perhaps  this  could  be  the  reason  for 
the  drop  in  attendance. 

Friedli  also  said  that  she  hasn’t  yet 
received  all  the  final  bills  but,  if  the  dinner 
does  go  over  budget,  monies  will  be  made 
available  from  the  contingency  fund  to 
make  up  the  difference.  SG  action  will  not 
be  required  to  meet  the  dinners’  obliga¬ 
tions.  According  to  Friedli,  a  budget 
transfer  from  the  Student  Activities 
budget  at  year’s  end  will  make  up  for  any 
loss. 
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College  decides  to  skip 
evaluation  reports  for  fall 


By  Bob  Green 

A  memo  will  soon  be  sent  to  faculty 
members  indicating  that  the  student 
evaluation  questionnaires  of  last  quarter 
will  not  be  placed  in  faculty  members’  per¬ 
sonnel  files,  says  Bill  Doster,  Faculty 
Senate  chairman. 

The  memo,  from  Harold  McAninch,  col¬ 
lege  president,  is  in  response  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  by  the  Faculty  Senate  on  Dec. 
3,  1980  stating  that  the  questionnaire 
should  “neither  be  placed  in  the  individual 
faculty  member’s  personnel  file  for  1980-81 
nor  be  used  in  his  or  her  personal  per¬ 
formance  evaluation  for  1980-81.” 

On  Tuesday  McAninch  confirmed  that  a 
memo  in  support  of  the  resolution  would  be 
sent  to  the  faculty  soon. 

Doster  explained  why  most  of  the  Facul¬ 
ty  Senate  voiced  opposition  to  the  student 


evaluation  forms  at  recent  meetings. 

“Many  members  of  the  senate  felt  that  a 
12-week  class  is  too  short  a  time  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  evaluate  a  teacher  fairly,”  he  said. 
“Some  also  felt  that  the  questionnaire 
overstressed  the  negative.” 

According  to  Doster,  any  faculty 
member  who  does  not  object  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  can  have  the  results  placed  in  his 
or  her  personnel  file,  if  desired. 

All  tenured  faculty  members  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  evaluated  at  least  once  per 
year  and  the  current  evaluation  system  is 
new,  Doster  said. 

“Under  the  current  system  a  faculty 
member  must  write  a  self-evaluation,  is 
evaluated  by  an  associate  dean,  and  is 
evaluated  by  students.  The  problem  is 
mainly  with  the  student  evaluation 
forms,”  he  said. 


All  films  at  noon  in  A2073  &  7  p.m.  in  A1 10 

Free  Films 

January  14 

Night  of  the  Living  Dead 

90  minutes,  1968.  Director:  George  Romero. 

Possibly  the  greatest  low-budget  film  of  all  time. 

It  was  shot  on  a  shoestring  from  a  super  script  filled  with 
non-stop  action.  The  plot  tells  the  story  of  living  corpses 
who  have  risen  from  the  grave  to  terrorize  the  countryside. 
The  only  way  to  eliminate  the  ghouls  is  to 
"burn  'em  or  bash  'em.”  Night  of  the  Living  Dead 
has  achieved  its  classic  status  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Also  Red  Nightmare,  28  minutes,  1957,  Jack  Webb. 

s _ - 


Stop  At  The  Student  Activities  Office 
(Building  A  -  Room  20591 
Or  Call  858-2800,  Ext.  2450 


COLLEGE  OF  DU  PAGE 
SPRING  BREAK  IN  DAYTONA  BEACH 


DO  IT  BY  BUS 


$212 

$200 


MARCH  20  -29, 1981 
4  PER  ROOM 

(2  Double  Beds! 

6  PER  ROOM 

(3  Double  Beds) 


DO  IT  BY  AIR 

MARCH  21  -  28, 1981 

*  4  PER  ROOM 

(2  Double  Beds) 

*  6  PER  ROOM 

(3  Double  Beds) 

BUS  TRIP  INCLUDES 

•  Round  trip  motor  coach  transportation  on  first  class  char¬ 
ter  coaches  leaving  the  campus  Friday  evening  March  20 
and  traveling  straight  through  with  plenty  of  partying  to 
Daytona  Beach,  arriving  the  following  day.  The  return  trip 
departs  the  following  Saturday  in  the  afternoon,  and  arrives 
back  on  campus  the  next  day. 

•  A  full  seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  of 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

•  A  great  time  in  Daytona  with  special  parties  and  activities 

•  Optional  trip  to  Disney  World  available. 

•  All  taxes  and  gratuities. 

AIR  TRIP  INCLUDES 

•  Round  trip  jet  air  transportation  on  Eastern  Airlines  from 

.  O’Hare  Airport  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida  leaving  March 

21  and  returning  March  28. 

•  Round  trip  transfers  between  Daytona  Beach  Municipal 
Airport  and  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

•  A  full  seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  of 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

•  A  great  time  in  Daytona  with  special  parties  and  activities. 

•  Optional  trip  to  Disney  World  available. 

•  All  taxes  and  gratuities. 

«PRICE  BASED  ON  PRESENT  AIRFARE  AND  IS  SUBJECTTO  CHANGE  ACCORDINGLY 
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Inytr.ilk 


357  Roosevelt,  Glen  Ellyn 

College  Special 

Inflation  Fighters 

with  this  coupon: 

Glass  of  wine  95* 

Stein  of  beer  59* 

Under  21  -  soft  drink  25' 

. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Half  slab  of  ribs,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter  .  . . $3.95 

Rib  &  chicken  combo,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . $5.95 

1/2  chicken  in  basket,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . $2.99 

Bar-b-q  beef  sandwich,  kosher  pickle . . . $2.10 

Bar-b-q  pork  sandwich,  kosher  pickle . . . $1.99 

Italian  beef  sandwich . $1.89 

Beef  and  sausage  combo  sandwich  : . $2.09 

Perch  basket,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . $2.49 

Shrimp  basket,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . $4.89 

Regular  fries . $.39  Jumbo  rings . $1.10 

Jumbo  fries . $.59  Breaded  mushrooms  .  .  .  $1.65 

Regular  rings . $.59  Western  chili.  .......  $1.25 

In  a  hurry?  Fast  carry-out  service. 

Please  call  ahead  -  790-2220. 

Sunday  thru  Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  10:30  p.m. 

Friday  &  Saturday,  11  a.m.  to  11:30  p.m. 


South  "A"  Olivo 


_  Continued  from  Page  1 

I  aughters,  I-jin,  14,  and  I-ju,  11.  John 
1  eeeived  his  name  because  his  mother  is  a 
Jhristian.  Ho  comes  from  a  Buddhist  fami- 

Ho  joined  the  faculty  at  the  National 
aiwan  Academy  of  Arts  in  1965.  He  is  one 
I  f  six  teachers  in  the  design  department 
|  nd  teaches  Introduction  to  Art,  Introduc- 
°n  to  Dancing,  and  Design  in  the  fine  arts 
Partment  as  well  as  Drawing  and  Pain- 
I  ng  in  the  design  department.  He  also 
|  :rves  as  registrar  for  the  day  students  at 
e  academy  where  there  are  1,000 
udents  enrolled  in  day  classes  and  1,500 
night  classes. 

Ho  will  leave  CD  on  Jan.  12.  He  wiU  then 
end  a  few  days  visiting  museums  and 


t 


t  will  still  be  awhile 
efore  lots  are  well  lit 


—  The  installation  of  new  lighting  in  the  CD 
larking  lots  has  been  slightly  delayed 
rhile  workmen  wait  for  delivery  of  the  fix- 
ures,  according  to  Don  Carlson,  director 
_ |f  campus  services. 

The  parts  have  been  ordered  for  four 
keeks,  Carlson  said,  and  addgd  that 
9  elivery  has  probably  been  held  up 
|  ecause  of  the  holidays. 

Once  the  parts  are  on  campus,  it  will 
I  ike  from  three  to  four  weeks  to  complete 
I  le  installation.  Carlson  said  they  hope  to 
ght  up  some  of  the  darkest  spots  in  the 
!  its  first. 


According  to  Tom  Usry,  chief  of  the  CD 
office  of  public  safety,  there  are  now 
spaces  for  more  than  600  cars  in  the  newly- 
completed  south  parking  lot,  but  so  far  on¬ 
ly  about  25  cars  have  been  using  the  lot. 

The  lot  is  lit  by  high  intensity  lights  on 
tall  poles,  and  is  paved  and  marked,  said 
Usry.  Campus  police  have  been  ticketing 
cars  which  are  parked  illegally  in  other 
areas,  he  said,  and  encouraging  more  use 
of  this  new  improved  south  lot. 

When  all  the  new  lighting  is  installed, 
there  will  be  spaces  for  about  1,000  cars  in 
the  south  lot. 


ICDB  lets  $11  million 
|in  contracts  for  LRC 


IThe  Illinois  Capital  Development  Board 
as  awarded  contracts  totaling  more  than 
11  million  for  construction  of  a  new  Lear- 
ling  Resource  Center  here. 

The  building  was  designed  by  C.  F.  Mur- 
>hy  Associates.  The  Chicago  firm  also 
|  iesigned  A  Bldg.,  a  classroom  facility 
hich  was  completed  in  1972  as  the  first 
|  lermanent  building  on  campus. 

The  three-story,  208,000-square-foot 
|  ^earning  Resource  Center,  which  will  ad¬ 
orn  A  Bldg.,  will  be  built  into  a  hill.  The 
I  -orner  of  the  building  opposite  the  hill  will 
|  le  curved.  The  exterior  of  the  building  will 
ie  made  of  steel  and  insulated  reflective 
lass.  Skylights  will  provide  natural 
I  aytime  lighting  for  the  upper  level. 

The  upper  level,  which  will  house  the 
I  ampus  library,  has  been  designed  on  an 
1  pen  plan,  with  no  interior  walls  or  parti- 
I  ons.  This  will  enable  the  college  to  create 
I  ny  desired  environment  and  alter  it  when 
I  ecessary.  The  open  plan  places  emphasis 
I  n  decreasing  barriers  between  users  of 
I le  library  and  available  services  and 
jiaterials. 

The  middle  level  of  the  building  will  con- 
I  didate  all  campus  administrative  ser- 
j'ces  in  one  location,  including  a  Presi- 
I  wit’s  office,  internal  auditing  and  other 

I  Tices. 


The  first  floor  of  the  building  will  house  a 
kitchen,  dining  room,  bookstore  and 
registration  area. 

The  functions  the  building  will  serve 
when  completed  are  now  being  served  by 
smaller,  one-story  buildings  on  the  cam¬ 
pus.  These  will  be  converted  to  classroom 
buildings  for  continuing  education  when 
the  Learning  Resource  Center  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  College  of  DuPage  has  a  full-time 
enrollment  of  more  than  7,000  students, 
with  part  time  students  bringing  the 
overall  enrollment  to  approximately 
26,000. 

Construction  will  get  underway  in  the 
spring  and  is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
the  summer  of  1983.  Contracts  were 
awarded  to  the  following  firms : 

General:  Jenkins  &  Boiler  Company, 
Inc.  Waukegan,  $7,157,800. 

Electrical:  Public  Electric  Construction 
Co.,  Chicago,  $1,327,933. 

Ventilation:  Abbott  &  Associates,  Inc., 
Bloomingdale,  $1,084,793. 

Plumbing:  Nadolna  Brothers,  Company, 
Skokie,  $660,603. 

Heating:  Ideal  Heating  Co.,  Chicago, 
$535,555. 

Kitchen  Equipment:  National  Fab  Co 
Manufacturers  Inc.,  Affton,  Mo.,  $288,139. 


classmates  in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles, 
and  then  fly  to  Tokyo  where  he  will  visit  a 
student.  He  expects  to  be  back  in  Taipei  by 
Jan.  22. 

Last  summer.  Dr.  Harold  D.  McAninch, 
president  of  College  of  DuPage,  spent  10 
days  in  Taiwan  as  a  guest  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 


DAME  RE-ELECTED 

Don  Dame  of  Naperville,  counseior- 
coordinator  of  college/university  articula¬ 
tion  for  College  of  DuPage,  has  been 
reelected  to  a  two-year  term  as  chairper¬ 
son  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Communi¬ 
ty  College  Transfer  Articulation  Coor¬ 
dinators. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  24, 1 981  8:00  P.M. 
CAMPUS  CENTER  BUILDING  K 

Tickets:  C/D  Students  $4.00  General  Admission  $5.00 


TICKETS  AVAILABLE  IN  ROOM  2059,  BUILDING  A 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CALL  858  2800  EXT  2450 


r  VI  w  yt  V  ft> 


SOUTH  A 

PARKING  LOT 


COLLEGE  OF  DuPAGE  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  PRESENTS 


LoiMlillf) 
Zottr  I 
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LRC  features  exhibit 
by  Taiwan  professor 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  news  publication 
serving  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone,  858-2800,  ext.  2379  or  2113. 
Advertising  rates  available  upon  request. 
Deadline  for  routine  announcements  is  5 
p.m.  Monday.  The  college  is  located  at 
Lambert  Road  and  22nd  Street,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Ill.  60137.  Letters  to  the  editor  will 
be  subject  to  normal  editing  procedures. 

Editor . . . Jim  Krueger 

•Managing  editor . Tom  Schlueter 

Sports  editor  . . Tom  Nelson 

Photo  editor . Vance  Erwin 

Circulation  manager . Lucy  Ladner 

Faculty  adviser . . Gordon  Richmond 


Pavarotti  says  ‘thanks’ 

Dear  Dr.  Lanbert: 

Thank  you  for  permitting  the  menfeers  of  the  Lyric  Opera 
Orchestra,  expected  at  your  Messiah  rehearsal,  to  participate 
in  our  effort  to  raise  monies  for  the  relief  of  the  Italian 
earthquake  victims. 

,/?  Sincerely, 


Letters  to  the  editor 


(Editorial  opinions  do  n< 
necessarily  represent  the  views  i 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage . ) 


This  is  embarrassing.  Embarrassing  to 
write  about.  Embarrassing  to  even  men¬ 
tion. 

The  United  States  Parachute  Associa¬ 
tion  Collegiate  Championships  are  being 
held  again,  and  our  college  has  only  one 
qualified  entrant. 

Even  more  embarrassing  is  an  editorial 
which  shows  absolutely  no  prior 
knowledge  about  skydiving,  and  no 
research. 

Most  embarrassing  of  all  is  that  our  one 
hope  to  be  represented  at  this  champion¬ 
ship  is  jeopardized  by  suggestions  of 
misrepresentation  and  conflict  of  interest. 

On  December  27-31  of  this  year,  the 
USPACC  will  be  held  at  Marana,  Arizona. 
Style  &  accuracy  and  four-way  relative 
work  events  will  be  held  in  four  experience 
classes.  It  is  difficult  to  even  imagine  the 
CD  skydiving  team  entering  the  4-man 
event,  if  we  have  a  team  there  at  all. 

Sport  parachuting  is  perhaps  the  most 
misunderstood  sport  today.  Having  begun 
in  only  1960,  (when  the  FAA  allowed 
jumpers  to  re-pack  their  own  main 
parachutes)  it  has  not  matured  to  the  point 
that  the  general  public  is  even  aware  that 
it  exists.  Being  very  new,  difficult  to  spec¬ 
tate,  and  often  logistically  difficult,  (re¬ 
quiring  airplanes,  pilots,  judges  who  must 
also  jump,  etc. )  it  has  not  yet  found  a  place 
with  the  NCAA,  but  given  time,  collegiate 
skydiving  will  become  more  popular.  To 
suggest  that  it  will  replace  football  and 
basketball  is  ludicrous,  but  it  may  soon 
rival  rugby  or  handball  in  popularity. 
Perhaps  the  CD  athletic  department  will 
see  the  calling  and  begin  recruitment  for 
the  CD  skydiving  team. 

At  the  USPA  National  Championships, 
both  men’s  and  women’s  teams  were 
chosen  to  be  the  United  States  Olympic 
Skydiving  Team,  representing  all  of  us  at 
the  World  Championships  being  held  in 
Kazanluk,  Bulgaria,  in  August  of  1981.  I 
know  of  no  U.S.  Olympic  team  nor  interna¬ 
tional  championships  in  frog  jumping, 
marble  shooting,  distance  spitting,  or  hog 
wrestling,  and  feel  that  an  unfair  parallel 
has  been  drawn. 

I  cannot  condone  application  for  funds 
on  false  premises.  There  may  be  a  crying 
need  to  see  CD  represented  at  this  com¬ 
petition,  but  fraud  cannot  be  justified. 

Douglas  Campbell 


Monday,  the  fifth  of  January,  College  of 
DuPage  started  another  quarter.  Or  did  it? 

Monday  was  the  most  confusing  day  I 
had  since  I  went  shopping  on  Christmas 
Eve.  Finding  the  classes  at  CD  was  like 
finding  gifts  for  my  family. 

I  did  not  enroll  at  the  college  myself,  but 

I  came  here  to  help  my  friend.  After  driv¬ 
ing  out  to  the  campus,  I  waited  in  the  gym 
for  an  hour.  With  impatience  —  I  mean,  an 
hour  is  such  a  short  time  to  wait  for  a  class 
to  begin  —  I  noticed  nobody  was  going  to 


show  up.  We  went  to  the  registration  office 
to  find  out  the  class  was  cancelled.  A  fine 
thing  to  tell  an  incoming  student  who  was 
looking  forward  to  starting  the  quarter. 

I  guess  telling  the  students  that  there 
would  be  no  class  is  expensive  business. 
There  was  no  notice  in  the  mail,  and  CD 
did  not  even  take  the  time  to  call  on  the 
phone.  I  would  like  to  know  when  the  ad¬ 
ministration  decides  to  cancel  a  class. 

After  the  disgusting  news,  we  decided  to 
try  another  class,  one  that  was  to  meet  in  A 
building.  Again,  we  sat  in  the  classroom  in 
hopes  that  someone  would  show  up.  Ten 
minutes  went  by  and  no  one  came.  The 
traffic  in  the  hallways  stopped,  and  we 
began  to  lose  hope.  Suddenly  a  bearded 
figure  entered  the  doorway.  Wait,  could 
this  be  the  teacher?  Thank  God,  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage  does  have  classes. 

“Hello,”  the  man  said.  He  carried  a 
folder  and  two  books  under  his  arm  and  set 
them  on  the  podium.  He  cannot  be  a  stu¬ 
dent.  Students  do  not  know  what  books  to 
buy  yet.  So  I  braved  myself  to  ask  him  a 
question. 

“Sir,  are  you  .  .  .  could  you  be  a 
teacher?”  The  man  looked  down  to  me, 
raised  his  eyebrows  and  said,  “Yes,  are 
you  a  student?”  I  went  through  the  story  of 
helping  my  friend  —  avoiding  the  details 
and  asked,  “Is  this  Management  100?”  He 
finally  smiled  and  said,  “It  sure  is; 
however,  my  schedule  says  there  should 
be  21  students  in  this  class.” 

I  went  up  to  find  out  if  the  classroom  was 
incorrect  and  after  a  double  check  we 
came  to  a  conclusion.  The  bearded  teacher 
spoke:  “This  class  is  in  the  afternoon.  It 
should  be  seven  in  the  morning.  You  see  I 
changed  classes  with  another  instructor 
and  we  got  our  schedules  mixed.  Well, 
since  there  is  no  class,  class  is  dismissed.” 
He  turned  and  walked  out  the  door. 

My  friend  and  I  sat  back  down  in  the 
empty  classroom.  Astonished,  we  looked 
at  each  other  in  confusion.  At  the  thought 
of  not  receiving  any  education  on  the  first 
day  I  decided  to  make  the  next  move. 
“Well,  at  least  we  got  to  see  a  real  teacher. 
Let’s  go  back  to  registration  and  start  all 
over  again.” 

We  waited  in  line,  and  examined  the 
schedule  of  classes  left  open.  After  finally 
getting  a  new  revised  schedule,  we  stood  in 
line  at  the  cashiers  window.  My  friend 
turned  to  me,  saddened  by  the  first  day  of 
CD. 

“I  think  I’ll  like  this  school  once  I  find 
out  where  to  go.  I  don’t  feel  all  that  bad 
because  the  teachers  don’t  seem  to  know 
either.” 

At  least  it  was  interesting.  The  Eve  of 
the  Quarter  took  as  long  as  the  Eve  of 
Christmas,  except  that  Christmas  was  less 
expensive. 

Thomas  C.  King 


0 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


Sometimes  it  takes  a  smack  in  the  face 
to  get  our  attention.  Most  of  the  time  we  go 
through  the  motion  of  our  lives,  taking 
guarded  little  steps,  viewing  things 
through  tunnel  vision  and  generally  giving 
as  little  thought  to  the  outside  world  as 
possible.  I  guess  it  takes  the  death  of  so¬ 
meone  like  John  Lennon  to  wake  up  the 
long-dormant  anti-gun  rhetoric  of  a  few 
years  ago. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  millions  of 
others,  few  men  have  had  the  impact  on 
peoples’  lives  like  John  Lennon.  But  this  is 
not  meant  to  be  an  essay  on  60’s  nostalgia. 
The  real  issue  is  guns.  More  specifically, 
handguns.  The  purpose  of  a  handgun  is  to 
kill  people,  plain  and  simple.  Somebody 
once  said  “Thou  shall  not  kill”  but  over  the 
years  there  have  been  added  amendments 
and  loopholes  to  that  simple  statement  and 
now  there’s  a  list  of  likely  targets  that  are 
fair  game  for  anybody. 

The  favorite  saying  going  around  these 
days  is  “control  handguns  but  not  rifles.” 
Here,  unfortunately,  I  have  to  agree. 
Rifles,  I  suppose,  we  can  live  with  (no  pun 
intended).  Of  course,  hunters  don’t  need  to 
go  out  and  kill  defenseless  animals  but  I’m 
realistic  enough  to  know  that  we  will  never 
disarm  those  maniacs.  Remember  the 
saying,  “I’ll  give  up  my  gun  when  they  pry 
my  cold,  dead  fingers  off  the  trigger?” 

Public  opinion  polls  have  shown  that 
Americans  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
a  federal  gun  law.  But  never  let  public  opi¬ 
nion  get  in  the  way  of  our  legislators.  The 
National  Rifle  Association  has  our  con¬ 
gressmen  in  their  hip  pockets.  They  buy 
congressmen  like  I  buy  cigarettes. 
Veteran  Capitol  Hill  watchers  will  tell  you 


that  the  NRA  is  the  most  influential  lobby 
in  Washington.  Now  whether  you  agree 
with  the  NRA  or  not,  no  one  group  should 
have  that  much  power. 

If  we  want  to  dabble  in  the  inhuman 
world  of  statistics,  roughly  two-thirds  of 
all  murders  in  Chicago  were  committed 
with  a  handgun.  That  comes  out  to  about 
600  out  of  850  a  year.  That  averages  out  to 
about  two  a  day.  Every  day.  Somebody 
with  friends  and  a  family,  their  own  in¬ 
dividual  consciousness,  living  and 
breathing  one  minute,  bleeding  to  death 
the  next.  In  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  the 
numbers  can  be  doubled. 

What  must  be  done  is  to  begin  an  effec¬ 
tive  letter  campaign  to  our  represen¬ 
tatives.  Our  friends  in  Washington  must 
understand  that  they  will  lose  votes  if  they 
don’t  favor  a  federal  law  that  prohibits  the 
manufacture,  sale  and  possession  of  han¬ 
dguns.  I  still  feel,  naively  perhaps,  that  the 
ballot  is  stronger  than  the  buck. 

Mark  David  Chapman  may  have  been 
the  One  to  pull  the  trigger  of  the  gun  that 
killed  John  Lennon,  but  the  public,  you  and 
I,  gave  him  the  gun.  We  have  allowed  un¬ 
conscionable  groups  such  as  the  NRA  to 
flourish  while  our  fellow  citizens  drop  at  a 
rate  that  disgusts  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  grew  up  with  the  Beatles,  listened  to 
their  music  religiously,  memorizing  prac¬ 
tically  every  word  to  every  song  they 
recorded.  As  a  result,  I  foolishly  felt  that  I 
knew  each  of  them  personally.  After  the 
grief  I  felt  on  hearing  the  news  that  John 
had  been  shot,  I  can’t  imagine  how  I  would 
feel  if  someone  really  close  to  me  got 
blown  away.  How  would  you  feel? 


'The  Formula’ 


By  Ralph  H.  Dunlap 

The  suspense  generated  by  John 
Avildsen’s  film  “The  Formula”  is  indeed 
short-lived  in  that  it  lacks  the  true  sharp¬ 
ness  that  you  might  expect  from  a  film 
which  features  notables  such  as  Marlon 
Brando  and  George  C.  Scott. 

That’s  not  to  say  that  you  won’t  have  fun 
with  this  bit  of  hokum  because  you  will. 
However,  the  film’s  offering  of  fun  and 
frolic  depends  solely  on  Brando’s  occa¬ 
sional  presence  as  the  comically  menacing 
leader  of  an  oil  cartel  —  perhaps  one 
should  say  the  oil  cartel. 

The  movie  traffics  heavily  in  this  kind 
of  simple-minded  paranoia.  It  insists  that 
evil  lurks  in  a  single  all-powerful  force 
possessing  the  power  to  warp  men’s 
minds,  and  of  course,  bump  them  off 
whenever  they  choose  and  wherever  they 
live  in  the  world. 

Steve  Shagan’s  screenplay  is  well  writ¬ 
ten,  but  in  following  the  story  line,  the 
viewer  may  find  himself  reminded 
somehow  of  Ian  Fleming. 

The  formula  in  the  title  is  for  a  synthetic 

WDCB 

Should  WDCB  get  full-time  status  from 
the  Board  of  Trustees? 

The  people  at  the  radio  station  think  it 
should.  When  I  first  wrote  this  editorial,  I 
thought  it  should. 

But  then  I  stopped.  I  crumpled  up  my 
first  draft.  There  really  isn’t  any  reason 
why  it  should. 

WDCB  going  full-time  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  quite  a  sum  of  money.  A  WDCB 
representative  at  a  Board  of  Trustees 
meeting  last  quarter  quoted  a  cost  of  over 
$1.5  million  to  switch  WDCB  from  part-’ 
time  to  full-time. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  already  voted 
$30,000  for  a  study  of  the  possibility  of 
WDCB  going  full-time. 

Maybe  the  college  shouldn’t  place  such  a 
burden  on  the  taxpayer.  Maybe  the  college 
shouldn’t  place  so  much  emphasis  on  only 
one  activity.  Sure,  a  radio  station  is  impor¬ 
tant,  but  why  shouldn’t  a  million  and  a  half 
go  to  the  college  newspaper,  or  perhaps 
Student  Activities,  or  even,  God  help  me, 
student  government? 

Each  of  these  organizations  would  put 


fuel  invented  by  Nazi  scientists.  The  whole 
point  of  the  movie  is  that  news  of  the  for¬ 
mula  has  been  kept  quiet  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  by  the  all-powerful  oil  in¬ 
terest  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
crude. 

A  Los  Angeles  cop  and  his  wife  are  snuff¬ 
ed  for  secrecy’s  sake.  The  search  for  their 
killers  —  and  for  the  formula  they  were 
killed  for  —  leads  super  sleuth  Scott  to 
Germany  and  Switzerland  and  to  involve¬ 
ment  not  only  with  remnants  of  the  Third 
Reich  but  with  modem  terrorists  as  well. 

The  plot  thickens,  like  Grandma’s  gravy 
after  a  few  minutes  of  air  time,  but  at  its 
heavy-handed  best,  fails  to  be  interesting, 
perhaps  because  the  plot  of  “The  For¬ 
mula”  requires  too  much  exposition.  By 
the  time  all  the  improbable  explanations 
for  the  links  between  the  past  and  today’s 
headlines  have  been  laid  out,  the  action 
lies,  not  quite  dead  but  very  close  to  it. 
buried  under  a  steadily  falling  pile  of  ver¬ 
biage. 

If  you  have  a  high  threshold  for 
boredom,  get  out  and  catch  this  one.  Other¬ 
wise,  save  your  money. 


$1.5  million  to  work  quite  nicely. 

Officials  at  the  radio  station  said  that  in 
a  couple  of  years  they  would  be  able  to  pay 
back  the  initial  investment  plus  more.  But 
I  seriously  doubt  that. 

And  if  the  radio  station  does  fail  after 
given  full-time  status,  will  the  taxpayer 
have  to  pick  up  the  bill? 

Let’s  face  it,  WDCB’s  track  record  so  far 
isn’t  all  too  hot  or  in  the  black.  They’ve  had 
a  deficit  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember, 
and  I’ve  been  here  four  years. 

And  isn’t  a  part-time  radio  station 
enough  for  CD’s  present  purposes? *  1 
mean,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  educa¬ 
tional  programming,  and  students  do  have 
the  chance  to  gain  experience  in  the  field 

In  the  future,  CD  could,  if  more  air  time 
was  needed  for  educational  programming 
cut  down  on  the  amount  of  entertainment 
programming  that  goes  on. 

Maybe,  instead  of  going  full-time. 
WDCB  should  try  to  revamp  its  present 
programming  schedule  and  try  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  it-’s  got. 

Jim  Kruege' 


—  stay  as  is 
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On  the  opening  day  of  winter  quarter  there  were  lines  everywhere  — 
lines  in  the  bookstore,  top  of  the  page,  and  lines  at  the  registration  of¬ 
fice,  bottom  of  the  page.  At  least  one  student,  directly  below,  got  out 
of  the  lines  and  right  into  the  serious  business  of  studying. 


Winter  enrollment  up 
27  percent  over  last  year 


Unofficial  figures  released  Tuesday 
show  that  enrollment  for  winter  quarter  is 
up  27.4  percent  over  last  year’s  winter 
quarter. 

Charles  Erickson,  director  of  registra¬ 
tion  and  records,  said  that  as  of  the  first 
day  of  this  quarter  16,737  students  had 
enrolled  in  credit  courses  as  opposed  to  13, 
136  last  year. 

More  importantly,  the  college’s  Full 
Time  Equivalent  students  (FTE)  increas¬ 
ed  by  16  percent  from  7,090  last  year  to 
8,692.  The  amount  of  money  the  college 
receives  from  the  state  is  based  on  the 


school’s  FTE. 

One  FTE  student  equals  15  credit  hours 
of  classes.  To  determine  the  total  FTE  for 
the  college,  the  total  number  of  credit 
hours  registered  for  in  the  quarter  is  divid¬ 
ed  by  15. 

Erickson  added  that  these  figures  won’t 
be  official  until  the  tenth  day  of  the 
quarter.  That  is  when  the  total  number  of 
students,  both  credit  and  non-credit,  will 
be  included  in  the  official  report. 

Meanwhile,  the  lines  at  the  bookstore 
are  characteristically  long  but  manager 
John  Van  Laere  reports  that  all  is  going 
smoothly. 


Photos  by 
V ance  Erwin 
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Carol  Ann  Newman 


Know  about  independent  study? 


Carol  Baumheckel 


Have  you  ever  wanted  to  study  a  unique 
subject  area,  of  special  interest  to  you,  by 
working  independently  with  a  faculty 
member  on  a  special  project? 

If  you  have  a  unique  interest  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject  area  that  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  regular  CD  course  offerings, 
you  may  want  to  consider  pursuing  a  pro¬ 
ject  by  working  directly  with  a  faculty 
member.  The  faculty  member  would  help 
you  to  define  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
your  project,  suggest  resources  to  utilize 
in  your  study,  and  discuss  with  you  the 
methods  for  evaluation  of  your  per¬ 
formance. 


You  may  enroll  for  up  to  six  credit  hours 
per  quarter  in  independent  study  after  an 
instructor  has  agreed  to  work  with  you  to 
achieve  your  project  objectives.  The  credit 
would  be  posted  on  your  transcript  as  a  188 
class  in  the  subject  area  of  your  project. 

Credit  such  as  this  is  usually  fully 
transferable  to  a  university  as  meeting 
general  education  requirements  as  long  as 
a  description  of  the  nature  of  the  project  is 
made  available  to  the  transfer  school. 

You  may  begin  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  doing  an  independent  study  by  making 
an  appointment  with  counselor  Ron 
Schiesz  at  Ext.  2130. 


Learning  lab  needs  tutors 


Two  Carols  win  $200 
Alumni  scholarships 


Carol  Ann  Newman  of  Naperville  has 
been  selected  as  a  recipient  of  the  College 
of  DuPage  Alumni  Scholarship  for  the  fall 
1980  quarter. 

Carol,  a  sophomore,  has  been  named  to 
the  President’s  List  each  quarter  main¬ 
taining  a  4.0  grade  point  average.  Carol  is 
the  vice  president  of  the  Phi  Beta  Chapter 
of  the  Phi  Theta  Kappa  honor  society  at 
the  college  and  she  is  also  active  in  her 
community  in  the  March  of  Dimes  pro¬ 
gram. 

One  of  Carol’s  instructors  stated,  “She 
gives  more  than  is  required;  she  par¬ 
ticipates  well  and  is  learning  to  blend  her 
studies  with  extra  curricular  activities. 

Carol  plans  to  graduate  from  CD  in 
June,  1981  with  an  associate’s  degree  in 
business.  She  will  then  transfer  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  to  earn  her 
bachelor’s  degree.  After  receiving  her 
B.A.  Carol  plans  to  enroll  at  Loyola  Law 
School. 

A  committee  of  the  College  of  DuPage 
Alumni  Board  of  Directors  selected  Carol 
as  a  recipient  of  the  $200  tuition  award.  Ap¬ 
plicants  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
outstanding  academic  achievement, 
residency  within  the  college’s  district,  full¬ 
time  sophomore  student  status,  communi¬ 
ty  or  college  involvement  and  two  letters 
of  academic  recommendation  by  faculty 
members. 

Funds  to  support  the  Alumni  Scholarship 
Fund  are  contributed  by  area  industry  and 
individual  alumni  contributions. 

Students  who  wish  to  apply  for  the  Alum¬ 
ni  Scholarship  award  for  the  Winter  1981 
quarter  must  be  full-time  students,  must 
live  in  the  college’s  district,  must  have 
completed  45  or  more  hours  of  credit,  must 
be  involved  in  college  or  community  ac¬ 
tivities,  must  have  a  3.5  or  above  grade 
point  average  and  must  submit  two  letters 
of  academic  recommendation  with  their 
application. 

Two  $200  tuition  awards  will  be  made. 
The  deadline  for  submitting  an  application 
is  Jan.  23,  1981.  Applications  are  available 
in  the  Alumni  Office,  K-145,  or  call  the 
Alumni  Office,  858-2800,  ext.  2242  for  fur¬ 
ther  information. 

Ins  and  outs 
of  college  transfer 

A  “Talking  Transfer”  seminar  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  13,  from  10  to  11:30 
a.m.  in  the  Student  Assistance  Center, 
A2012. 

Don  Dame,  counselor-coordinator  of  col- 
lege/university  articulation  at  CD,  will  be 
the  facilitator. 

Former  College  of  DuPage  students  who 
have  transferred  to  Southern  Illinois 
University  (Carbondale)  and  University  of 
Illinois  (Urbana)  will  discuss  the  transfer 
process,  life  at  the  four-year  school  and 
their  background  training  at  CD,  and  will 
answer  questions. 

The  former  CD  students  will  provide  in¬ 
sights  into  transferring  and  the  “ins  and 
outs”  of  getting  through  a  four-year 
university. 

The  seminar  is  the  first  in  a  series  to  be 
held  during  the  winter  and  spring 
quarters. 


Carol  Baumheckel  of  Naperville  has 
been  awarded  a  $200  tuition  scholarship  for 
the  fall  1980  quarter  by  the  College  of 
DuPage  Alumni  Association.  Carol  is  cur¬ 
rently  a  full-time  sophomore  student  in  the 
CD  secretarial  science  program. 

Besides  her  academic  work,  Carol  is  a 
participating  member  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Chapter  of  the  Phi  Theta  Kappa  honor 
society.  She  is  a  member  of  the  P.E.O. 
sisterhood,  Chapter  J.Y.  and  also  the  corr 
responding  secretary  of  the  Naperville 
Camera  Club.  In  addition,  Carol  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Knox  Presbyterian  Church 
school  nursery. 

Prior  to  her  enrollment  here,  Carol 
studied  in  Germany  for  one  year.  Carol 
also  received  an  Illinois  State  license  in 
nursing  in  1977  from  the  Hinsdale 
Sanitarium  and  Hospital  School  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Nursing.  She  was  employed  as  a  staff 
nurse  at  Hinsdale  Hospital  for  two  years. 

Carol  will  receive  an  associate  degree 
from  College  of  DuPage  in  Secretarial 
Science  in  June  1981.  She  plans  to  transfer 
to  a  four-year  university  to  complete  her 
B.S.  in  business.  Her  career  goal  is  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  position  in  management  or  ad¬ 
ministration  in  a  medically  related  field. 
One  of  Carol’s  instructors  noted,  “Her 
educational  goals  are  clearly  established 
and  she  is  working  in  a  consistent  and 
orderly  fashion  to  achieve  her  objectives.” 

AAUW  offers 
S600  scholarship 

The  Wheaton-Glen  Ellyn  branch  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  is  offering  a  $600  scholarship  to  a 
College  of  DuPage  student  to  be  used  at  a 
four-year  institution. 

Eligibility  requirements  are: 

1.  The  student  should  have  specific 
plans  for  continuing  his  or  her  education  in 
a  four-year  degree  program.  This  plan 
would  include  a  statement  of  intended  ma¬ 
jor. 

2.  The  student  should  have  a  minimum 
grade  point  average  of  3.3. 

3.  The  student  will  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  financial  need,  scholarship,  and 
leadership  by  an  AAUW  committee. 

Applications  are  available  in  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Aid  Office,  K-142.  The  last  date  for  ac¬ 
cepting  applications  is  Jan.  30. 


SYMPHONY  TICKETS  ON  SALE 

The  Office  of  Student  Activities  has 
again  purchased  tickets  for  the  University 
Night  Chicago  Symphony  Concerts. 

The  first  concert  is  Wednesday,  Jan.  14, 
at  8  p.m.  in  Orchestra  Hall.  Sir  George 
Solti  will  be  conducting. 

Main  floor  seats  are  available  at  $7  per 
ticket  and  are  on  sale  in  the  Box  Office, 
A2059C  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  If  there 
are  tickets  remaining  on  Jan.  13,  they  will 
be  available  to  faculty  and  staff. 

RESUME  SERVICE 

by  professional  writer 
964-7408 

Same  day  camera-ready  resume. 

_ Assistance  with  cover  letters. 


The  CD  Learning  Lab  needs  part-time 
tutors  to  work  with  both  L.D.  (learning 
disability)  students  and  physically  han¬ 
dicapped  students  in  the  Learning  Lab  on 
the  main  campus. 

These  students  are  in  need  of  tutorial  in¬ 
struction  when  working  on  their  basic  skill 
areas  of  reading,  writing,  comprehension, 
vocabulary  development,  general  math 
and  algebra  and  study  skills.  Many  of 
these  students  also  need  assistance  from  a 
tutor  when  working  on  the  introductory 
college  level  courses  and  in  preparing  for 


Actor  Ronald  Holgate,  winter  quarter 
artist-in-residence  at  CD,  will  be  guest 
director  of  William  Sycherley’s  “The 
Country  Wife.” 

Holgate’s  extensive  professional  ex¬ 
perience  includes  a  Tony  Award  for  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  “1776”  on  Broadway.  He  was 
also  in  the  film  version  of  the  musical. 

He  received  a  New  Jersey  Drama 
Critics  Award  for  his  appearance  in  “A 
Little  Night  Music”  and  was  nominated  for 
a  second  Tony  Award  for  his  role  in  “The 
Grand  Tour”  in  which  he  starred  with  Joel 
Grey.  His  most  recent  Broadway  ap¬ 
pearances  were  in  revivals  of  “Show 
Boat,”  “Musical  Chairs,”  and  “Carousel.” 

Ghouls  lead  off 
film  series 

Often  described  as  one  of  the  greatest 
horror  movies  of  all-time,  George 
Romero’s  “Night  of  the  Living  Dead”  will 
kick-off  College  of  DuPage’s  1981  free  film 
schedule  on  Wednesday,  Jan  14. 

Sponsored  by  the  college’s  Student  Ac¬ 
tivities  Office,  the  films  are  all  held  on 
Wednesdays  with  a  noon  showing  in  A2073 
and  a  7  p.m.  showing  in  A1108.  Admission 
to  both  is  free. 

Featured  with  “Night  of  the  Living 
Dead”  will  be  Jack  Webb’s  “Red 
Nightmare.” 

The  following  films  will  be  shown 
throughout  the  quarter : 

—  “Klute”  on  Jan.  21. 

—  “Harold  and  Maude,”  and  W.C.  Fields 
in  “If  I  Had  a  Million”  on  Jan.  28. 

— “Le  Boucher”  on  Feb.  4. 

—  “Night  of  the  Hunter”  on  Feb.  11. 

—  “High  Noon,”  and  John  Wayne  in 
“The  Spoilers”  on  Feb.  18. 

—  “Days  of  Heaven”  and  “U.S.A.  Film 
1977”  on  Feb.  25. 

—  “Gold  Diggers  of  1933”  by  Busby 
Berkley  on  March  4. 

—  “The  Seven  Percent  Solution”  and 
“The  Sand  Castle”  on  March  11. 

For  further  information  on  any  of  the 
films,  call  Michael  DeBoer  in  the  Student 
,  Activities  Office,  ext.  2450. 


their  high  school  equivalency  diploma. 

Those  who  are  picked  to  work  as  tutors 
will  be  assigned  a  convenient  schedule  of 
two  to  six  hours  per  week.  As  payment  for 
their  services,  the  Learning  Lab  hopes  to 
arrange  that  they  receive  academic  credit 
through  an  independent  study  project  in 
the  field  of  education. 

If  you  feel  you  may  want  to  work  as  a 
tutor  for  some  of  these  special  students,  or 
if  you  just  want  to  learn  more  about  the 
tutorial  program  in  the  Learning  Lab,  call 
Ron  Schiesz  at  Ext.  2130. 


Holgate  also  has  had  a  successful  career 
in  opera.  He  has  toured  with  the  Goldovsky 
Opera  Theater,  and  has  sung  important 
roles  with  the  Boston  Opera  Company  and 
the  Chautauqua  Festival  Opera. 

In  addition  to  his  directing  respon¬ 
sibilities  at  College  of  DuPage,  Holgate 
will  teach  a  class  in  art  song  interpretation 
from  9:30  to  10:45  a.m.  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday.  The  class  is  open  to  singers  and 
non-singers.  He  also  is  scheduled  to  teach 
two  acting  labs. 

For  more  information,  call  ext.  2036, 
weekdays  between  9  a.m.  and  1  p.m. 


PUBLIC  NOTICE 

College  of  DuPage  hereby  designates  the 
following  categories  of  student  informa¬ 
tion  as  public  or  “Directory  Information.” 
Such  information  may  be  disclosed  by  the 
institution  for  any  purpose  at  its  discre¬ 
tion. 

Category  I  —  Name,  address,  telephone 
number,  dates  of  attendance,  class. 

Category  II  —  Previous  institution(s)  at-, 
tended,  major  field  of  study,  awards, 
honors  (includes  President’s  and  Dean’s 
lists),  degree(s)  conferred  (including 
dates). 

Category  III  —  Past  and  present  par¬ 
ticipation  in  officially  recognized  sports 
and  activities,  physical  factors  (heights, 
weight  of  athletes),  date  and  place  of  birth. 

Currently  enrolled  students  may 
withhold  disclosures  of  any  category  of  in¬ 
formation  under  the  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  To 
withhold  disclosure,  written  notification 
must  be  received  in  the  Office  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Registration  and  Records  prior  to 
Feb.  2,  1981  at  College  of  DuPage,  Glen 
E  llyn,  Illinois  60137.  Forms  requesting  the 
withholding  of  “Directory  Information” 
are  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  Registration  and  Records  (K105)  or  the 
Records  Office  (K106). 

College  of  DuPage  assumes  that  failure 
on  the  part  of  any  student  to  specifically 
request  the  withholding  of  categories  of 
“Directory  Information”  indicates  in¬ 
dividual  approval  for  disclosure. 
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Tony  winner  to  direct  show 
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Wrestlers  have  two  good 
showings  and  one  bad 


Take  away  one  meet  and  the  Christmas 
vacation  for  the  Chap  wrestlers  would 
have  been  picture  perfect. 

In  their  first  two  meets  of  the  vacation 
the  Chaps  had  two  good  showings.  Then 
they  went  to  Triton. 

On  Dec.  20  the  grapplers  meet  with  some 
of  the  best  competition  in  the  area  at 
Triton  and  only  managed  a  sixth  place 
finish.  The  one  bright  spot  for  the  meet 
was  Pat  Summerville  taking  third  with  a  5- 
1  record. 

“We  didn’t  wrestle  very  well,”  Kaltofen 
remarked. 

Forest  Park  placed  first  with  a  total  of  63 
points.  Muskegon,  the  Michigan 
powerhouse,  fell  a  short  second  with  61% 
points.  Triton,  CD’s  N4C  foe,  came  in  third 
with  60 y4  points.  Whitewater  and 
Blackhawk  placed  ahead  of  DuPage,  who 
scored  29%  points. 

Part  of  the  problem  for  the  Chaps  were 
the  numerous  injuries  hurting  the  squad. 

I  John  Dini  has  a  swollen  knee,  Jeff  Aman 
has  shoulder  problems,  and  ace-in-the-hole 
John  Duncan  has  been  hurting  with  rib 
problems.  Duncan  had  to  sit  out  for  two 
weeks  with  his  injury.  According  to 
Kaltofen,  Duncan’s  injury  is  bad  because 
the  ribs  can  easily  be  reinjured  while 
wrestling. 

At  the  Rock  Valley  Open  on  Dec.  11  and 
12  the  Chaps  came  away  with  three  in¬ 
dividual  champions.  At  the  meet  no  team 
scores  were  kept. 

“If  team  points  were  kept,  we  probably 


would  have  won  it,”  Kaltofen  said. 

At  118  lbs.  Duncan  placed  first  in  the 
meet  and  at  158  lbs.,  Pat  Nelson  claimed 
first  for  CD.  A  CD  alumni  at  the  meet  was 
Scott  Duncan  who  also  took  first  place  in 
his  weight  class. 

Notching  up  some  second  place  wins  for 
the  Chaps  at  the  meet  were  Pat  Summer¬ 
ville  at  177  lbs.  and  Matt  Carlson  at  190  lbs. 
Chris  Nicholson,  a  member  of  this  season’s 
football  squad,  took  third  place  at  the 
heavyweight  spot  while  Kurt  Buehler 
grabbed  fifth  at  the  same  weight 
classification.  DuPage  had  three  fourths 
with  Keith  Olson  at  126  lbs.  and  Mike 
McFadden  at  158,  and  O’Dell  DeBarry  at 
167. 

On  Dec.  17  against  Waubonsee,  the 
Chaps  easily  won  the  meet  48-3. 

“We’re  going  to  have  a  tougher  time  this 
quarter,”  Kaltofen  said.  “Those  three  in¬ 
juries  are  really  crucial.  We’ll  have  a  good 
test  against  Harper  this  weekend  though.  ’  ’ 

“Summerville  is  really  looking  tough,” 
Kaltofen  praised,  “and  I’m  very  pleased 
with  Bob  McCaffery  (118  lbs.).  I’m  glad  to 
see  he  is  doing  so  well.” 

Triton  should  be  the  powerhouse  stan¬ 
ding  in  the  Chaps’  way  to  a  repeat  per¬ 
formance  as  state  champs. 

The  grapplers  will  face  off  against  the 
Harper  Hawks  on  Friday  at  4  p.m.  at 
Harper.  The  next  day  they  will  travel  to 
Kenosha  for  the  Carthage  Invitational  on 
Saturday  at  8  a.m. 


Schark  provides  jaws 
for  tankers’  attack  plan 


Last  year  Coach  A1  Zamsky’s  men 
tankers  were  runners-up  to  Triton  in  the 
1979-80  state  swim  meet.  Meanwhile 
Harper  was  forced  to  drop  their  swim  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  year. 

But  what  a  difference  a  year  can  make, 
not  to  mention  a  new  pool. 

The  story  begins  with  Triton  dropping 
their  swim  program  in  order  to  cut  costs. 
With  Triton  out  of  the  scene  it  would  look 
like  DuPage  was  a  lap  ahead  of  the  com¬ 
petition.  But  lo  and  behold,  Harper  gets  a 
new  pool  and  comes  up  with  a  team  that 
should  battle  with  DuPage  for  the  state  ti¬ 
tle  this  season. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  inexperience  on  this 
team,”  Zamasky  said.  “We’ve  got  five  ex¬ 
cellent  sophomores  returning  and  ten 
freshmen  with  good  potential,  but  the  lack 
of  sprinters  and  inexperienced  divers  may 
hurt  us.” 

“They  have  a  new  facility  and  a  large 
team.  Harper’s  men’s  team  is  going  to  be 
strong.  They  have  a  tremendous  drawing 
area  and  a  nucleus  of  kids  who  are  really 
tough,”  he  said. 

But  DuPage  is  far  from  rolling  over  and 
playing  dead.  Holding  down  the  tankers 
will  be  a  strong  group  of  returning  swim¬ 
mers  including  Mark  Schark,  who  finished 
second  in  the  conference  and  17th  in  the  na¬ 
tion  in  the  200-yard  backstroke,  and  Alan 
Gannon,  who  placed  second  in  the  state  to 
DuPage  grad  John  Sullivan  in  the  100-  and 
200-yard  breaststroke  events. 


Zamsky  listed  Schark  as  a  possibility  for 
all-American  nomination. 

“We  have  depth.  What  we  need  is  ex¬ 
perience,”  Zamsky  commented.  “We 
don’t  have  any  experienced  divers  and 
that  could  be  bad.” 

Commenting  on  the  positive  side,  Zam¬ 
sky  noted,  “We  have  the  good  backstroke, 
breaststroke,  and  butterfly,  and  a  fairly 
good  freestyle.” 

At  the  double  dual  meet  in  St.  Louis  on 
Dec.  20  the  tankers  left  Meramec  and  Flo. 
Valley  in  their  wake  as  they  came  out  on 
top  67-31  and  77-26  respectively. 

At  that  meet  the  Chaps  took  first  in  the 
400-yard  relay,  with  a  time  of  4:07.89. 
Schark  placed  first  in  the  200-yard 
freestyle  (1:58.33)  and  Tim  Pracht  cruised 
to  first  in  the  200-yard  I.M.  (2:19.59).  Brian 
Billing  added  another  win  in  the  100-yard 
butterfly  with  a  time  of  1:02.15.  Mike 
Underway  just  edged  out  Gannon  in  the  100 
freestyle  with  a  time  of  :55.11  and  Schark 
got  another  first  in  the  100-yard  backstroke 
(1:00.16).  Underway  came  in  with  a  first  in 
the  500-yard  freestyle  with  a  time  of  5:34.18 
and  Pracht  breezed  to  first  in  the  100-yard 
breaststroke  (1:06.06)  to  give  DuPage  a 
sweep  in  all  events  except  diving.  The 
DuPage  400-yard  freestyle  team  also 
claimed  first  with  a  finish  of  3:41.46. 

This  weekend  the  tankers  will  travel 
downtown  to  the  intercollegiates  at 
University  of  Illinois-Circle  Campus. 


Room  for  rent,  male,  walking  distance  to  CD.  $40 
week.  469-9286. 

For  sale:  used  matching  General  Electric  washer 
and  dryer  in  good  condition.  Make  me  an  offer. 
Call  Diane,  ext.  2089  or  790-3514  after  5:30  p.m. 

Part-time  phone  sales,  Monday  through  Thursday, 
5  to  9  p.m.;  Friday,  4  to  8  p.m.  For  information,  call 
665-7250. 

lost  on  Thursday,  Dec.  11,  heirloom  lapel  watch 
with  initial  B  on  back.  Reward.  Phone  530-2048. 


Professional  typing.  Reports,  correspondence, 
notary  service.  Call  Jane,  833-6296. 


Help  wanted,  male  or  female.  Address  and  stuff 
envelopes  at  home.  Any  age  or  location.  Earnings 
unlimited.  See  ad  under  Business  Opportunities. 
Triple  “S". 

Experienced  typist  will  type  papers.  Reasonable. 
Call  Sue,  790-2797. 

Business  Opportunities.  Address  and  stuff 
envelopes  at  home.  Earnings  unlimited.  Offer, 
send  $1.00,  refundable,  to:  Triple  "S”,  16243-G9 
Cajon,  Hesperia,  Ca.  92345. 


For  sale:  1974  Ford  Torino  wagon.  Auto  transmis¬ 
sion;  63,000  miles;  runs  and  looks  good.  $1,150. 
Phone  879-7352. 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn’t  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime.  968-6668. 


Barry  Riddick 


Winter  I.M. 
programs  start 

As  the  new  winter  quarter  starts  so  does 
the  new  winter  lineup  of  intramural  ac¬ 
tivities.  For  those  looking  for  a  way  out  of 
the  house  this  winter,  the  assortment  of  ac¬ 
tivities  and  sports  offered  by  I.M.  director 
Don  Klaas  is  open  to  all  students,  teachers 
and  faculty. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  events  for 
the  winter  1981  season: 


ACTIVITY 

ENTRY 

DEAD¬ 

LINE 

PLAY 

BEGINS 

Men’s  Basketball 

Jan.  5 

Jan.  6 

Snow  Skiing 

Jan..9 

Jan.  14 

Bowling 

One  on  One 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  16 

contest 

Jan.  15 

Jan. 19 

Volleyball 

Free-throw 

Jan  15. 

Jan.  19 

contest 

Jan.  15 

Jan.  19 

Ping  pong 

Jan.  20 

Jan. 22 

Dart  contest 

Feb.  4 

Feb.  9 

Badminton 

Feb.  13 

Feb.  18 

Wrestling 

Feb.  20 

Feb.  25 

Fencing 

Feb.  24 

Feb.  27 

Arm  Wrestling 

Mar.  6 

Mar.  10 

Monday  through  Friday  there  is  open 
gym  from  12  -  1:30  p.m.  Also  Monday 
through  Friday  the  weight  room  is  open 
from  12  to  2  p.m.  in  M  Bldg.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  on  times,  dates,  places,  entry 
forms,  etc.,  check  the  racks  outside  of  the 
I.M.  office  in  the  gym  or  contact  Klaas  at 
ext.  2466.  Trophies  will  be  awarded  to  the 
winning  teams  or  persons  in  each  event. 

Dupers  drop 
first  two  games 

The  DuPage  women’s  basketball  squad 
is  still  looking  for  members. 

With  some  basketball  players  losing 
their  eligibility  over  the  break,  the  team  is 
short  two  or  three  players.  Anybody  in¬ 
terested  in  playing  should  contact  the 
women’s  basketball  coach  Lori  Condie  in 
the  athletic  office  (K147). 

This  season  the  Dupers  have  played 
three  games.  In  their  opening  match 
against  Wright  the  Dupers  lost  by  a  score 
of  57-50.  They  fell  to  Rock  Valley  on  Dec.  9 
by  a  score  of  65-59. 

“If  you  don’t  count  our  shooting,  we  had 
a  pretty  good  game,”  Condie  said.  “We 
made  them  play  our  game.” 

A  big  part  of  the  game  was  free  throws. 
Unfortunately  DuPage  could  only  connect 
on  14  of  37  from  the  charity  stripe. 

Sophomore  Maria  Marroquin  led 
DuPage  with  19  points  while  Kally  Tyson, 
described  by  her  coach  as  an  excellent 
ball-handler,  scored  14  points. 

DuPage’s  new  coach  was  a  two-year 
veteran  of  the  CD  athletic  program,  com¬ 
peting  in  basketball,  volleyball  and  soft¬ 
ball  in  1974-75  and  1975-76.  She  completed 
her  education  at  Illinois  State  University 
in  1978. 

“This  has  been  like  a  dream,”  she  said. 
“I  went  to  school  for  this.  I  had  always 
hoped  this  would  be  my  first  coaching 
job.” 

This  Thursday  the  Dupers  will  travel  to 
Harper  for  a  5  p.m.  game.  On  Friday  and 
Saturday  theyjfcfavel  to  Champaign  for  the 
Parkland  tourney  before  returning  home 
against  Joliet  on  Tuesday  for  a  5  p.m. 
game. 

“We  have  a  young  team  and  they’ll  get 
better  with  every  practice,”  Condie  said. 


Riddick  named 
All-American 

The  nation’s  leading  scorer  and  second 
leading  rusher.  College  of  DuPage 
freshman  tailback  Barry  Riddick,  has 
been  named  to  the  second  string  National 
Junior  College  Athletic  Association’s  All- 
American  squad. 

The  5-11,  187-pound  Riddick  rushed  for 

I, 502  yards  and  16  touchdowns  in  264  car¬ 
ries  this  year  for  a  5.7  yard  average  per 
carry.  His  96  points  were  six  more  than  his 
next  closest  competitor  while  his  1,502 
rushing  total  was  bested  only  by  Walter 
Ross  of  Anoka-Ramsey  Community  Col¬ 
lege  of  Minnesota,  who  gained  1,612  yards 
in  275  carries. 

Riddick  also  placed  eighth  in  the  nation 
in  total  offense  with  1,543  yards.  Rock, 
Valley  College  quarterback  J.F.  Green  led 
in  total  offense  with  2,269  yards,  and  in 
passing  with  2,216  yards.  Illinois  Valley 
quarterback  Greg  Ostrowski  was  third  in 
both  categories. 

“The  number  of  North  Central  Com¬ 
munity  College  Conference  athletes 
among  the  nation’s  leaders  points  up  the 
quality  of  this  conference,”  said  DuPage 
Coach  Bob  MacDougall.  “We  did  very  well 
to  win  the  N4C  championship  this  year.” 

College  of  DuPage  freshman  Tom  Par¬ 
sons  finished  10th  in  the  nation  in  scoring 
by  kicking  with  47  points,  while  the 
Chaparral  offense  finished  fifth  in  the  na¬ 
tion  in  rushing  with  a  264.5  average  per 
game. 

The  fifth  DuPage  gridder  to  earn  All- 
American  honors  in  the  past  three  years, 
Riddick  was  joined  on  the  honorary  squad 
by  first-string  selections  Lance  Hawkins  of 
Illinois  Valley,  defensive  back  Mike  Toney 
of  Illinois  Valley  and  defensive  lineman 

J. D.  Johnson  of  Triton. 


Gal  tankers  look 
for  strong  season 

“I  don’t  see  anybody  in  the  state  beating 
the  girls’  team.  They’re  a  well  balanced 
team.” 

After  a  two  week  training  vacation  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida  Coach  A1  Zamsky  and 
his  women’s  tank  squad  are  ready  to  take 
on  a  new  season. 

Working  with  “the  best  team  we’ve  had 
for  years,”  the  Dupers  will  have  three 
strong  returning  vets,  with  Carol  Miller 
holding  down  the  anchor  for  the  Dupers. 
Miller  finished  10th  in  the  nation  in  both 
the  200-yard  and  500-yard  freestyle. 
Already  this  season  Miller  has  qualified 
for  the  nationals  in  the  200-yard  freestyle. 

The  other  two  returnees  are  Lorraine 
Thomas,  who  won  the  200-yard  individual 
medley  and  breaststroke  events  in  the 
state  last  year,  and  diver  Erin  Gray  who, 
won  both  the  one-and  three-meter  diving 
events  in  Illinois  last  season  and  placed  in 
the  national  tournament  in  both  contests. 

Zamsky  hafe  11  incoming  freshmen  to 
mold  into  another  group  of  CD  champs.  On 
the  diving  board  Amy  Jurek  will  be  a  key 
figure  in  the  Dupers’  success.  This 
freshmen  has  already  qualified  for  na¬ 
tionals  in  diving.  Some  other  new  hopefuls 
are  Lynn  Jiskra,  Janet  Mayer  and  Sue 
Peterson. 

In  their  opening  meet  on  Dec.  20  in  St. 
Louis  the  Dupers  blasted  their  opponents 
out  of  the  pool.  Against  Meramec  they 
easily  lapped  them,  72-30,  and  humiliated 
Flo.  Valley  89-12. 

Taking  first  places  in  the  meet  were 
Miller  (200-freestyle;  2:13.19);  Jiskra  (50- 
yard-freestyle;  :27.25);  Jurek  (1-meter 
diving;  150.45);  Jiskra  (100-yard 
freestyle;  1:00.86);  Mayer  (100-yard 
backstroke;  1:21.55);  Miller  (500-yard 
freestyle;  5:52.42),  and  Gray  (3  meter 
dive;  186.10).  The  women  also  took  first  in 
the  400-yard  medley  and  freestyle  relays 
with  times  of  5:02.36  and  4:40.36  respec¬ 
tively. 

I  .ike  their  male  counterparts  the  Dupers 
expect  a  strong  year  of  competition  from 
the  Harper  squad.  Again  the  new  pool  at 
Harper  is  the  key  to  Harper’s  about-face 
since  last  year. 

The  tankers’  next  meet  will  be  held  in  St. 
Louis  at  the  Meramec  Classic  on  Jan.  17. 
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Chaps  come  on  late 
to  edge  Thornton  76-74 


!k'. 


Chap  skater  Bob  Dunlop  goes  into  the  corner  to  dig  out  the  puck  in 
the  game  against  the  Elmhurst  Huskies.  The  Chaps  dropped  their  first 
gam.e  of  the  season  to  the  Huskies  by  a  score  of  6-5.  The  squad  now 
has  a  record  of  2-1-1  on  the  year. 

Photo  by  Tom  Nelson 

leers  turned  to  mush 
by  strong  Huskie  team 


It  was  a  lot  like  the  tournament  game 
they  lost  to  Muscatine  but  this  time  the 
Chaps  managed  to  notch  up  their  tenth  win 
(10-4),  with  a  76-74  victory  over  conference 
opponent  Thornton  this  past  Tuesday 
night. 

The  game  was  led  by  Thornton  until  the 
last  two  minutes,  when  the  cagers  manag¬ 
ed  a  comeback  to  get  the  win.  The  tur¬ 
naround  was  led  by  Greg  Kennedy,  who 
led  all  scorers  with  26,  Chuck  Hudson, 
some  key  steals,  and  Tano  Herring,  who 
was  praised  by  center  Mike  Andrews. 

“Tano  made  a  few  defensive  blocks  in 
the  last  few  minutes  that  turned  into  tur¬ 
novers  for  us.” 

“But  other  than  that  (Herring’s  blocks) 
it  was  a  real  team  game.  Chris  Busch  is 
starting  to  come  off  the  bench  and  playing 
good,”  Andrews  added. 

CD  had  to  rely  on  their  outside  game  as 
evidenced  by  Kennedy’s  26  points,  An¬ 
drews  acknowledged. 

“It  was  all  outside,  our  inside  game  was 
gone.” 

Thornton  had  one  big  man  weighing  in  at 
around|  240  lbs.  who  gave  center  Mike 
Watkins  fits  and  forced  DuPage  out. 

“We  couldn’t  get  it  inside  so  we  had  to 
shoot,”  Andrews  remarked. 

Andrews  pointed  to  the  stubborn  Chap 
defense  as  the  key  to  the  win. 

“When  the  offense  is  falling  apart  we 
can  usually  depend  on  the  offense.” 


Greg  Kennedy 


After  winning  their  first  game  of  the 
Richland  Center  tourney  handily,  the 
Chaps  came  back  from  a  nine  point  dif¬ 
ference  to  tie  it  up  at  the  buzzer.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  win  and  the  story  would  have 
-  been  good  material  for  ‘The  White 
Shadow.” 

Instead  the  Chaps  fell  to  Muscatine  Col¬ 
lege,  93-89,  in  the  championship  game. 

“We  lost  on  Saturday  (Jan.  2  the  day  of 
the  Muscatine  game)  because  of  missed 
free  throws,”  Klaas  confessed.  “We  were 
47  percent  from  the  line.  If  we  had  done 
just  a  little  bit  better,  we  would  have  won 
it.” 

At  the  final  buzzer  of  the  game,  Chuck 
Hudson  made  a  great  move  to  Tano  Herr¬ 
ing  to  put  the  game  into  overtime.  With  the 
momentum  going  for  DuPage,  the  Chaps 
scored  the  first  two  baskets  in  OT.  Then 
center  Mike  Watkins,  the  tower  of  power, 
fouled  out. 

“We  lost  Watkins  in  the  first  seconds  of 
overtime,”  Klaas  said,  “that  was  a  real 
key  for  us.' It  was  as  physical  a  game  as 
you’d  ever  see.” 

In  the  overtime  Greg  Kennedy  and  Herr¬ 


ing  also  fouled  out. 

Leading  Chap  scorers  in  the  game  were 
Hudson  who  contributed  31  points,  Ken¬ 
nedy  with  19  points  and  John  Williams  with 
12  points. 

In  the  first  half  the  Muscatine  team  was 
the  dominant  force.  In  the  second  half  the 
Chaps  made  their  move  but  Muscatine 
kept  up  the  outside  aerial  barrage  and  kept 
the  Chaps  at  bay. 

“They  shot  outstanding  in  the  second 
half.  They  had  two  real  perimeter  shooters 
in  Avery  Gibson  and  Lou  Brookins,”  Klaas 
said. 

The  Muscatine  squad  was  17-22  from  the 
field  for  a  77  percent  shooting  rate.  And  as 
Klaas  added,  “They  weren’t  lay-ups.  Their 
6-9  man  Guy  Hunter  only  had  two 
fieldgoals.” 

In  the  game  against  Normandale  Col¬ 
lege  the  cagers  chewed  up  the  team  from 
Minnesota,  85-56.  The  Chaps  had  five 
players  in  double  figures  in  that  game. 
Guards  Kennedy  and  Herring  each  had  14 
points  in  the  game. 

“Watkins  played  his  best  game  of  the 
season,”  Klaas  stated. 

Over  the  holiday  the  Chaps  saw  a  lot  of 
action.  On  Dec.  22  the  cagers  nipped  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  JV  squad  by  a 
score  of  60-58.  Hudson  led  all  scorers  in  the 
game  with  15  points  including  a  free  throw 
in  the  final  seconds  to  put  the  Chaps  up  by 
two.  The  defense  held  Wisconsin  to  a  43 
percent  shooting  rate.  That  defense  was 
boosted  by  forward  Chris  Bush. 

“He  doesn’t  shoot  much  (two  points), 
but  he  played- some  solid  defense  for  us,” 
Klaas  noted. 

The  Chaps  dropped  two  games  to 
Kankakee  and  Parkland  respectively  by 
scores  of  77-41  and  80-70. 

“Their  quickness  and  jumping  ability 
took  us  out  of  the  Kankakee  game.  We’U 
see  how  good  we  are  ...  if  we  can  recover 
from  a  loss  like  this  and  play  the  way  we 
did  before  ...  I  felt  we  were  a  bit  in¬ 
timidated  by  them,  but  they’re  beatable.” 

Looking  into  the  N4C  race  this  year 
Klaas  feels  there  are  still  six  teams  in  the 
running.  DuPage  has  a  9-4  record,  2-0  in 
conference,  while  Rock  Valley  is  1-1  in  con¬ 
ference,  Joliet  (0-2)  and  Illinois  Valley  is  1- 
1. 


Chuck  Hudson 


“The  key  for  us  is  to  gain  consistency,” 
Klaas  added.  “The  manpower  is  there  but 
we  are  not  playing  with  that  consistency. 
The  team  as  a  whole  is  not  ready  to  play 
every  game.” 

The  Chaps  will  take  on  Waubonsee  at 
home  this  Thursday  at  7:30  p.m.  and  then 
travel  to  Harper  for  a  game  on  Saturday. 
Tuesday  is  the  next  home  game  against 
Joliet. 


By  Tom  Nelson 

The  Huskies  came  to  play. 

After  opening  up  their  season  with  wins 
over  the  alumni  team  and  the  Minor 
Hawks,  the  DuPage  icers  fell  to  the 
Elmhurst  Huskies  6-5  in  a  down-to-the- 
wire  contest. 

With  58  seconds  remaining  on  the  clock, 
the  Huskies  beat  goalie  Sam  Dodero  to  put 
the  Huskies  up  by  one.  The  Chaps  pulled 
Dodero  out  of  the  net  but  it  was  to  no  avail 
as  the  Huskies  held  on  for  the  win. 

The  game  really  was  all  Huskies.  CD 
managed  to  tie  the  score  late  in  the  game 
with  a  scoring  flurry.  The  Huskies,  a  team 
made  up  of  17  to  20  year  olds  from  the 
Elmhurst  area,  came  out  quick  with  a  two 
goal  lead  in  the  first  period  beating  goalie 
Dave  Halperin  at  1:30.  The  Huskies  added 
another  early  in  the  second  period  to  give 
them  a  two-goal  advantage.  Finally,  at 
15:55  of  the  second  quarter,  Mike  Murphy, 
this  year’s  team  captain,  scored  on  an 
assist  from  Brad  Saban  to  pull  the  Chaps  to 
within  one. 

The  Huskies  retaliated  with  a  goal  one 
minute  later  to  give  them  another  two-goal 
lead.  Following  the  pattern,  the  Chaps  put 
another  puck  between  the  posts  at  14:43  to 
bring  their  team  back.  This  time  Bob  Dore 
got  the  tally.  Dore  played  for  the  Austin 
Mavericks,  a  strong  junior  league  team 
from  Minnesota,  before  coming  to 
Downers  Grove  North  and  CD. 

Trailing  4-2  the  Chaps  came  back  with  a 
goal  off  the  stick  of  former  Huskie  Tim 
Vloeck  at  10:18  of  the  second  period. 
George  Zabron  claimed  the  assist  on  the 
play. 

Try  as  they  did,  the  Chaps  fell  behind  by 
two  once  more  when  the  Huskies  scored  on 
a  picture  perfect  play  that  had  the  CD 
goalie  beaten  on  a  tough  pass  to  the  open 
man. 

The  third  period  went  without  scoring 
action  until'  6:33  when  rising  star  Bob 


Dunlop  scored  on  an  assist  from  Saban. 
Another  goal  seconds  later  by  Saban  on  a 
booming  slap  shot  brought  back  memories 
of  Don  Niestrom  and  tied  up  the  game,  put¬ 
ting  the  momentum  on  the  side  of  DuPage. 
But  the  Huskies  kept  chewing  away  and 
came  up  with  the  winning  goal. 

On  Jan.  3  the  Chaps  easily  handled  the 
team  that  gave  them  trouble  last  year  by 
whipping  the  Minor  Hawks  8-1.  With  a 
superb  goaltending  display  by  Dodero  and 
Halperin,  the  Chaps  warmed  up  the  ice 
cold  Downers  Grove  rink  with  their  eight- 
goal  onslaught.  Saban,  Murphy,  Randy 
"Nicholson,  Dunlop,  and  Dore  all  had  goals 
for  Duper  U. 

The  two  alumni  games  saw  the  icers  tie 
the  1978-80  alumni  9-9  and  massacre  the 
1969-78  alumni  team  10-2.  The  1978-80  alum¬ 
ni  game  saw  the  return  of  the  veterans  of 
the  NJCAA  championship  team.  Some  of 
those  were  Bill  Fitzmaurice,  a  member  of 
the  Michigan  State  team  this  season;  Rich 
Balance,  who  is  playing  for  Lake  Forest 
this  winter;  and  Tom  Adrahtas. 

The  early  season  lines  for  the  Chaps  are 
as  follows.  First:  Saban,  Murphy,  and 
John  Mannion  —  all  three  are  returning 
vets  and  should  be  the  nucleus  of  the  team; 
second:  Zabron,  Dore,  and  Craig  Brown; 
and  the  third  line  will  have  Tweed 
Schuman  at  the  helm  with  John  Planert 
and  Nicholson  on  each  side. 

The  defense  should  get  a  shot  in  the  arm 
when  Tom  Parsons  and  Kirk  Lehmann 
return  to  the  team.  Dunlop  has  been 
holding  up  the  slack  with  some  Bobby  Orr- 
ian  defensive  tactics. 

This  weekend  the  Chaps  will  face  the 
tough  Wisconsin  J.V.  at  Madison  in  games 
at  3  p.m.  on  Friday  and  12  noon  on  Satur¬ 
day.  On  Sunday  the  team  returns  home  for 
a  game  against  Daley  college  at  8  p.m.  The 
rink  is  located  in  Downers  Grove  at  the 
comers  of  Maple  and  Walnut  Aves. 
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iter  ary  magazine  officially  dead 


By  Sheila  McCann 
'orlds,  the  student  literary  magazine, 
longer  exists.  But  a  new  literary 
;azine  is  a  possibility  for  next  year,  ac- 
iing  to  Dan  Lindsey,  dean  of  liberal 
and  humanities. 

[ucile  Friedli,  coordinator  of  student 
ivities,  said  that  at  the  present  time 
re  is  no  funding  for  Worlds.  She  blamed 
Ilf  demise  of  the  magazine  on  the  lack  of 
ountability  on  the  part  of  the  adviser. 


Dallas  Lemmoirr  and  the  lack  of 
marketing.  She  said  she  has  sent  a  memo 
to  Lemmon  stating  that  he  is  no  longer 
faculty  adviser  to  Worlds. 

“We  definitely  will  not  have  Worlds  in  its 
present  form,”  said  Friedli.  It  is  a  rather 
costly  and  unmarketable  publication,  but 
some  thought  will  be  given  to  some  other 
type  of  publication,  she  said. 

Lemmon  sees  the  problem  as  one  of  a 
failure  of  communication  between  him  and 


?G  executive  director, 
Jim  Howard,  resigns 


J‘I  decided  it  wasn’t  worth  it  to  play  the 
rime  any  longer,  and  that’s  what  it  was,  a 
'ame,”  said  Jim  Howard,  former  ex- 
Jutive  director  of  Student  Government 
rtio  turned  in  his  resignation  on  Jan.  9. 

'“The  present  SG  members  at  College  of 
iPage  are  the  most  optimistic  of  any 
Dup  in  the  last  15  years,  but  the  organiza- 
nal  structure  stinks.  It’s  top  heavy  and 
;  crumbling  under  its  own  weight,” 
uvard  said. 

de  said  he  feels  that  eliminating  the 
lall  college  system  took  away  the  basis 
representing  the  students. 

The  present  system  of  student  govern- 
:nt  on  campus  is  a  bastardization  of  two 
jd  systems  —  the  federal  system  where 
[presentatives  are  elected,  and  the  cor- 
irate  system  which  operates  as  a  board 
directors.  The  job  descriptions  don’t 
latch  the  titles,”  he  added. 

“The  organizational  structure  doesn’t 
■rve  the  students,”  Howard  said.  “Much 
|  the  time  and  effort  of  the  members  is 
icked  out  trying  to  outdo  each  other.” 

“I  resigned  because  I  wasn’t  making  the 
ogress  I  wanted  to  for  the  amount  of 
lie  and  work  I  was  putting  in,”  he  said, 
have  learned  a  lot  this  year  but  I’m  at 
e  point  now  where  I’m  not  getting 
jything  out  of  it  any  more.” 

Howard  said  he  plans  to  participate  in  an 
idependent  study  program  in  political 
lienee  which  will  mean  working  with 
udents  from  other  area  colleges  to  pool 
leir  knowledge  and  come  up  with  a 
orkable  constitution  for  a  community 
ellege  student  government. 

“The  problems  of  maintaining  an  active 
iudent  government  at  a  two-year  school 
ame  primarily  from  the  fact  that  the  stu- 
ent  population  is  transient.  So  few  have 
me,  or  the  inclination  to  get  involved,” 
ioward  said.  “Just  about  the  time  a  per- 
an  learns  something  about  the  way 
overnment  works,  it’s  time  for  him  to 
love  on.” 

Howard  feels  he  can  be  of  more  help  to 
tudents  in  his  new  role  working  outside 


the  organization. 

“I  have  quit  the  recognized  organiza¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “but  I’m  still  very  involved 
with  making  student  government  work  the 
way  it  should.” 


Jim  Howard 

“The  basic  administration  attitude 
about  SG  seems  to  be,  is  it  worth  it  at  a 
two-year  school?  I  still  see  a  need  for  stu¬ 
dent  government  on  this  campus,” 
Howard  said,  “but  perhaps  not  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  form.  Maybe  the  answer  is  to  have 
five  students  elected  to  work  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  as  representatives  of  the 
students.  This  might  work  better  at  CD. 
Maybe  it  would  lessen  the  internal 
politics.” 

Howard  also  said  he  feels  that  Student 
Government  needs  an  adviser  with  some 
background  in  government  and  politics, 
“someone  who  knows  where  advising  ends 
and  dictating  begins.” 

Howard  listed  two  SG  projects  which 
have  been  successfully  completed  this 
year  —  the  pencil  vending  machines  in  A 
Bldg,  and  the  Space  Invader  game 
machines  which  have  been  vandalized  and 
are  currently  resting  in  the  SG  office. 

“Don’t  expect  any  more  completed  pro¬ 
jects  from  SG  this  year,”  he  said. 


Snowfall  may  mark 
losing  of  old  parking  lot 


By  Allene  Rentz 
Students  still  using  the  parking  lots  off 
firubert  Road  have  a  surprise  in  store  for 
cm  one  morning  soon  —  the  lots  will  be 

bsed. 
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—  Page  10 


Student  Government. 

“Worlds  was  derailed  by  Student 
Government  which,  in  its  impenetrable 
‘wisdom,’  preferred  to  fund  S.G. 
skydivers.  Punk  Rock,  Pom  Pom  girls, 
and  plastic  whistles  while  silencing  the 
campus  vehicle  for  mature,  open,  artistic 
expression,”  said  Lemmon. 

Lemmon  plans  to  continue  to  offer  CD 
students  a  vehicle  for  their  work  to  be 
published.  He  is  introducing  an  indepen¬ 
dent  literary  magazine,  The  Winesburg 
Express. 

“I  decided  to  start  something  that 
doesn’t  depend  on  the  vagaries  of  Student 
Government,”  said  Lemmon. 

BOARD  ASKS  FUNDING 

The  Board  of  Publications  unanimously 
voted  Monday  to  ask  Student  Activities  to 
consider  in  its  budget  for  the  next 
academic  school  year  funding  for  a 
literary  magazine  of  some  kind.  James 
Krueger,  chairman,  said  that  the  letter 
would  be  submitted  later  this  week. 

Dan  Lindsey,  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  stu¬ 
dent  activities  sponsored  literary  publica¬ 
tion,  has  sent  a  memo  to  all  communica¬ 
tions  faculty  asking  them  to  consider  the 
job  of  adviser  to  such  a  publication. 

Lindsey  said  that  the  adviser  did  not 
have  to  come  from  the  communications 
area.  Any  interested  faculty  member 
would  be  welcomed.  The  adviser  has  to  be 


a  faculty  member  so  that  the  magazine 
has  continuity,  he  said. 

According  to  Lindsey,  if  a  faculty 
member  would  accept  the  position  of  ad¬ 
viser  and  present  a  rationale  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  about  format  for  budget  con¬ 
sideration,  it  is  possible  work  could  start 
on  such  a  publication  in  the  fall  of  1981. 

When  asked  what  his  thoughts  were 
regarding  the  need  for  a  literary  publica¬ 
tion  on  campus  even  if  it  had  to  be  com- 

Please  turn  to  Page  2 
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New  literary  magazine 
to  be  privately  funded 


Tom  Usry,  chief  of  campus  security, 
said  yesterday  that  the  next  snowfall 
would  probably  be  the  cut-off  date  for 
parking  in  those  lots,  and  students  should 
begin  parking  in  the  better  lots  provided 
for  them. 

No  firm  date  has  been  given  yet  for  the 
closing  of  both  lots,  but  it  is  definite. 

Usry  said  that  there  are  plenty  of  other 
places  to  park  on  campus  and  students 
should  take  advantage  of  them  now. 

“The  new  south  lot  has,  at  present,  625 
paved,  well-lighted,  parking  spaces,”  he 
said,  “and  students  should  use  them  and 
avoid  a  traffic  tie-up  one  morning  when  the 
other  lots  close.” 

Both  of  the  Lambert  Road  lots,  unpaved 
and  designated  “Park  at  Your  Own  Risk,” 
will  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  new 
Student  Resource  Center  construction. 

Contractors  will  use  the  north  parking 
lot  for  storing  equipment  to  be  used  in  the 
construction;  the  southern  lot  will  be  the 
site  of  the  horse-shoe  shaped  access  to  the 
new  building. 


By  Sheila  McCann 

Usually  motivated  by  a  spirit  of  revolt 
against  or  reform  of  popular  taste  and 
traditional  outworn  methods  of  expres¬ 
sion,  the  little  magazine  is  marked  by  ex¬ 
perimentation,  imagination,  independence 
and  originality.  In  contrast  to  the 
academic  publication  it  does  not  bow  to 
conformity,  convention,  nor  regimenta¬ 
tion. 

(“Just  What  is  a  ‘Little  Magazine’  ”  Anon.) 

Literary  and  artistic  expression  will 
have  a  voice  at  CD  in  a  new  independent 
literary  magazine  called  “The  Winesburg 
Express,”  says  Dallas  Lemmon,  English 
teacher  and  former  faculty  adviser  to 
Worlds. 

Because  of  disagreements  with  Student 
Government  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
funding  for  Worlds  and  the  removal  of 
Lemmon  as  its  adviser,  he  has  decided  to 
fund  “The  Winesburg  Express”  with  his 
own  money. 

One  of  the  areas  of  disagreement  with 
Student  Government  has  been  over  who 
should  submit  material  to  Worlds.  Lem¬ 
mon  said  he  preferred  to  continue  with 
what  it  has  been  for  the  last  12  years, 
allowing  students,  past  students,  faculty 
and  members  of  the  community  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  publish  their  material. 

“Really  be  a  community  magazine  for  a 
community  college,”  said  Lemmon. 

Lemmon  responded  to  the  criticism 
about  the  lack  of  marketing  of  Worlds  by 
saying,  “To  sell  magazines  you  have  to  ap¬ 
peal  again  and  again  to  the  students  and 
the  community.” 

This  calls  for  a  certain  level  of  quality 
which  requires  opening  it  up  to  include  the 
works  of  people  of  various  ages,  skills  and 
backgrounds. 

In  his  new  publication,  Lemmon  is  en¬ 
couraging  students,  staff,  faculty  and 
members  of  the  community  to  submit 
poetry,  fiction,  essays,  interviews  and 
graphics.  In  addition  the  new  magazine 
will  also  feature  some  work  from 
established  writers  and  artists. 

The  title  of  the  new  magazine  comes 
from  a  train  in  the  Sherwood  Anderson 
short  story  collection  called  “Winesburg, 
Ohio.”  Lemmon  was  once  married  to  the 
granddaughter  of  Sherwood  Anderson  and 
he  did  his  dissertation  on  the  collection  of 
short  stories. 

Lemmon  said  that  he  is  hopeful  the  first 
issue  will  be  ready  for  publication  the  se¬ 
cond  half  of  the  spring  quarter. 


“It  all  depends  on  how  rapidly  contribu¬ 
tions  come  in,”  said  Lemmon. 

He  said  that  in  his  past  experience  with 
Worlds  there  have  been  a  few  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  fall  quarter,  a  few  more  in  the 
winter  quarter,  but  the  majority  of  con¬ 
tributions  come  in  the  spring  quarter. 


Dallas  Lemmon 

“I  think  it  shows  we  are  doing  our  job 
here,”  said  Lemmon.  Students  are  work¬ 
ing  in  English,  art  and  photography 
classes  and  by  the  spring  quarter  they 
have  enough  confidence  in  their  work  to 
submit  it  for  publication. 


Bus  stop 
locations 
to  change 

Two  changes  in  the  RTA  bus  pick-up 
system  on  the  campus  have  been  made  due 
to  limited  use,  financial  restrictions  of  the 
RTA  and  campus  construction. 

The  bus  pick-up  at  A  Bldg,  has  been 
moved  to  the  circular  drive  in  front  of  the 
building  and  the  shelters  will  be  removed. 
Students  may  use  the  entryway  in  A  Bldg, 
for  a  waiting  area. 

Effective  Jan.  26,  the  RTA  bus  stop  at 
the  west  end  of  K  Bldg,  will  be  moved  to 
the  island  that  separates  the  K1  and  K2 
parking  lots.  This  change  is  being  made  at 
the  request  of  the  RTA  since  usage  of  the  K 
stop  is  limited  and  the  RTA  is  looking  for 
ways  to  cut  costs  and  save  time. 

Information  on  the  various  bus  routes 
will  appear  in  the  shelters  as  well  as  in  the 
LRC  and  in  the  A  Bldg,  lobby  and 
cafeteria. _ _ 


Lack  of  funding  kills 
student  literary  magazine 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Pletely  subsidized,  Lindsey  said,  “Ab¬ 
solutely,  the  magazine  should  not  be  forc¬ 
ed  to  pay  for  itself.” 

Lindsey  said  this  could  bring  about  a 
conflict  over  what  is  commercial  instead 
of  what  is  educational.  He  said  the 
magazine  should  be  an  educational  exten¬ 
sion  for  students. 

“Everyone  seems  to  be  in  agreement 
that  we  should  have  some  type  of  literary 
publication,  but  right  now  we  are  going  to 


have  to  wait  until  we  have  an  adviser,” 
said  Lindsey. 

Friedli  agreed  that  there  should  be  a 
vehicle  of  this  type,  but  she  would  like  to 
see  some  effort  at  marketing  the 
magazine. 

Almost  every  budget  area  in  student  ac¬ 
tivities  brings  in  revenue,  said  Friedli. 

“An  area  does  not  subsidize  itself,  but  it 
does  bring  in  some  money  in  addition  to 
funds  that  are  allocated,”  she  said. 

While  it  would  be  possible  to  fund  a 
literary  magazine  entirely,  it  is  not  likely 


Board  approves  policy 
on  student  withdrawal 
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An  Administrative  Withdrawal  policy 
giving  a  teacher  the  power  to  withdraw  a 
student  from  a  class  who  is  not  actively 
pursuing  course  objectives  was  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  Wednesday  night. 

Student  Trustee  Ted  Podgorski  stated  at 
the  meeting  his  preference  against  the  mo¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  the  policy  should  have 
some  kind  of  outline  to  follow  concerning 
the  term  “actively  pursuing  course  objec¬ 
tives.” 

President  Harold  McAninch  said  that 
the  policy  was  for  the  protection  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  Instead  of  receiving  an  ‘F’  grade  the 
student  would  receive  a  ‘W’  grade. 

The  policy  is  essentially  the  same  as 
reported  in  Courier  articles  last  quarter. 

Chuck  Erickson,  director  of  registration 
and  records,  said  that  the  policy  would  go 
into  effect  either  this  coming  summer 
quarter  or  next  fall  quarter. 

The  Board  also  passed  a  policy  concern¬ 
ing  tuition  reimbursement.  The  policy 
which  sets  up  a  new  program  for  tuition 
refunds  according  to  when  a  course  is 
dropped  will  take  effect  this  quarter. 

The  Board  put  off  action  on  the  fee  to  be 

- - 


paid  Wight  and  Company  for  designing  the 
proposed  P.E.  facility  until  Jan.  17. 

The  Board  also  approved  early  retire¬ 
ment  requests  from  William  T.  Gooch, 
dean  of  occupational  and  vocational 
education,  and  Gordon  D.  Richmond,  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor.  Gooch  has  been  with  CD 
since  1968,  and  Richmond  since  1967. 

< 


SINGERS  AVAILABLE 

The  College  of  DuPage  Chamber  Singers 
and  Swing  Singers  are  available  for  per¬ 
formances  in  the  college  district  during 
the  months  of  February,  March,  April  and 
May. 

The  25  men  and  women  specialize  in 
unaccompanied  madrigals  and  chansons 
from  the  Renaissance.  Their  25-minute 
program  is  free. 

The  16  men  and  women  in  the  Swing 
Singers  perform  up-beat  pop  tunes  in  the 
Johnny  Mann  style  with  costumes  and 
choreography.  Their  program  is  also  25 
minutes  but  costs  $30  for  a  professional  ac¬ 
companiment  for  which  a  piano  is  needed. 


WORLDS 


that  we  would  produce  anything  as  expen¬ 
sive  to  publish  as  Worlds  was  without  br¬ 
inging  in  some  kind  of  revenue,  said 
Friedli. 

She  said  she  plans  to  work  with  Dan 
Lindsey,  Student  Government  and  the 


Publications  Committee  to  see  what  can  bt 
done  in  the  way  of  a  literary  publication 
“We  are  in  a  bit  of  a  holding  pattern 
right  now.  Certainly  no  one  is  coming  out 
and  saying  a  literary  magazine  is  a  bad 
thing,”  said  Friedli. 


All  films  at  noon  in  A2073  &  7  p.m.  in  A1 1 08 

Free  Films 

January  21 

Klute 

1 14  minutes,  1971.  Director:  Alan  Pakula. 

Cast:  Jane  Fonda,  Donald  Sutherland  and  Roy 
Scheider.  One  of  the  very  few  great  private-eye  movies 
to  have  been  made  since  the  1 940's.  Jane  Fonda  s  Oscar- 
winning  portrayal  of  a  tough,  cynical  call  girl,  hunted  by 
a  psychopathic  killer,  and  Donald  Sutherland  s  low-keyed 
performance  as  Klute,  the  small  town  detective  who 
leads  the  hunt  for  the  homicidal  maniac,  recall  the 
brilliant  teamwork  of  Bacall  and  Bogart  in 
"The  Big  Sleep.'1 


COLLEGE  OF  DU  PAGE 
SPRING  BREAK  IN  DAYTONA  BEACH 


DO  IT  BY  BUS 


$212 

$200 


MARCH  20  -  29, 1981 
4  PER  ROOM 

(2  Double  Beds) 

6  PER  ROOM 

(3  Double  Beds) 


Stop  At  The  Student  Activities  Office 
(Building  A  -  Room  2059) 

Or  Call  858-2800,  Ext.  2450 


DO  IT  BY  AIR 


$373* 

$361* 


MARCH  21  -  28, 1981 
4  PER  ROOM 

(2  Double  Beds) 

6  PER  ROOM 

(3  Double  Beds) 


BUS  TRIP  INCLUDES 

•  Round  trip  motor  coach  transportation  on  first  class  char¬ 
ter  coaches  leaving  the  campus  Friday  evening  March  20 
and  traveling  straight  through  with  plenty  of  partying  to 
Daytona  Beach,  arriving  the  following  day.  The  return  trip 
departs  the  following  Saturday  in  the  afternoon,  and  arrives 
back  on  campus  the  next  day. 

•  A  full  seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  of 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

•  A  great  time  in  Daytona  with  special  parties  and  activities. 

•  Optional  trip  to  Disney  World  available. 

•  All  taxes  and  gratuities. 

AIR  TRIP  INCLUDES 

•  Round  trip  jet  air  transportation  on  Eastern  Airlines  from 
O'Hare  Airport  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida  leaving  March 
21  and  returning  March  28. 

•  Round  trip  transfers  between  Daytona  Beach  Municipal 
Airport  and  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

•  A  full  seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  of 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

•  A  great  time  in  Daytona  with  special  parties  and  activities. 

•  Optional  trip  to  Disney  World  available. 

•  All  taxes  and  gratuities. 

fcPRICE  BASED  ON  PRESENT  AIRFARE  AND  IS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  ACCORDINGLY. 
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Unions,  society  step  on 
ballroom  dancing’s  toes 


By  Ed  Dvorak 

you’d  still  be  swinging  to  Benny  Good¬ 
man,  instead  of  doing  the  Cha  Cha  Hustle 
to  Donna  Summer,  if  it  wasn’t  for  a  union, 
along  with  changes  in  our  attitudes  and  the 
way  we  think. 

According  to  Lon  A.  Gault,  56-year-old 
CD  history  teacher  and  former  dean  of  in¬ 
struction,  “Dancing  is  a  very  romantic 
thing.”  Lon,  born  and  raised  in  Clinton, 
Iowa,  first  experienced  the  big  band 
sounds  at  the  age  of  16  in  Clinton’s  Old  Ger¬ 
man  Hall.  By  the  time  he  was  out  of  high 
school,  he  was  dancing  every  Thursday 
night  until  11,  then  scrambling  35  miles 
away  in  order  to  make  his  midnight  shift 
job  at  a  defense  plant. 

During  the  last  four  years,  Gault  has 
DJ’d  a  radio  show,  “Big  Band  Ballroom,” 
on  CD’s  WDCB-FM  90.9  station,  heard 
from  6  to  7  p.m.  every  Tuesday.  Besides 
playing  the  big  band  sounds  of  the  '30s  and 
40s,  Gault  talks  about  the  music  and  the 
musicians  who  made  those  sounds. 

Currently,  Gault  is  completing  the  final 
chapters  on  a  book-length  manuscript  en¬ 
titled,  “Ballroom  Echoes.”  His  research 
has  taken  him  from  libraries  and 
newspapers  to  interviewing  musicians  and 
ballroom  owners.  Besides  being  a 
nostalgic  tour  of  the  big  band  era, 
Ballroom  Echoes  ”  will  include  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  ballroom 
dance. 

According  to  Gault,  America  was 
dance  crazy”  during  the  early  ’40s. 
Every  weekend,  each  ballroom,  hotel,  bar, 
private  club  and  high  school  held  dances. 
Radio  waves  were  filled  with  dance  music. 

But  a  1940  conflict  between  ASCAP.  (a 
musicians  union)  and  radio  stations  push¬ 
ed  the  pin  that  burst  the  bubble  by  deman¬ 
ding  100  percent  increases  in  the  “license” 
fees  it  was  charging  radio  stations,  hotels, 
and  ballrooms  for  the  privilege  of  using 
music  produced  by  ASCAP  members.  In 
that  year,  ASGAP  had  issued  2,895  licenses 
to  ballrooms  alone.  A  year-long  strike 
followed  resulting  in  zero  record  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  radio  stations,  refusing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  proposed  piracy,  set  up 
BMI,  a  competitive  organization  to 
ASCAP.  Shortly  thereafter,  Americans 
heard  the  new  sounds  of  blues,  hillbilly, 


and  folk  coming  through  their  radio 
speakers  —  sounds  that  came  from  BMI 
artists. 

Furthermore,  by  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  bands  began  giving  more  attention  to 
their  vocalists,  who  in  turn  began  singing 
in  out-of-dance  tempo.  Lawrence  Welk 
later  told  Gault  that  dancers  need  a 
melody  and  beat  they  recognize.  Welk’s 
statement,  “If  band  leaders  forget  that, 
they’re  in  trouble,”  certainly  proved  true. 
Guy  Lombardo  echoed  Welk’s  statement 
when  he  suggested  to  a  fan  that  band 
leaders  “play  for  dancers,  not  acrobats  or 
people  in  love.” 

Additionally,  the  shortage  of  gas 
coupons  during  World  War  II  restricted 
driving  to  many  of  the  in-the-country  loca¬ 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  television  began  covering 
the  ballroom  scene  too,  only  to  find  that  the 
hot  lights  and  heavy  cords  draped  around 
the  floor  inconvenienced  the  dancers. 
Besides,  watching  dancing  on  TV  removed 
the  aura  of  fantasy  which  radio  had  built 
up  for  dance  fans.  It’s  like  the  difference 
between  reading  a  good  book,  then  after¬ 
wards  seeing  the  movie,  and  oftentimes 
resulting  in  a  letdown. 

After  the  war,  society  began  transform¬ 
ing  itself  to  a  less-time  available,  rah-rah 
for  me  and  pooh-pooh  you  attitude  that 
witnessed  a  decline  in  romance  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  couples  making  it  in  bed. 

Gault  says,  “What  is  going  on  in  society 
is  definitely  a  reflection  of  what’s  going  on 
in  dancing,”  and  cites  the  Jitterbug  era  of 
1939-42  as  an  example.  “People  expressed 
their  deep-seated  unconscious  drives  in 
reactions  against  their  parents,  society, 
and  maybe,  the  unstable,  mechanized 
world  they  live  in.” 

Since  the  Cold  War,  society  has 
developed  additional  lack  of  trust,  brought 
on  by  the  Viet  Nam  War,  Watergate,  and 
as  Gault  summed  it  up,  “lie  upon  lie.” 

Asked  if  he  thought  dancing  was  sensual, 
Gault  replied,  “If  I  were  single.  I’d  pro¬ 
bably  carry  on  my  courting  that  way,  and 
it  would  probably  be  much  more  sexual,” 
indicating  that  dancing  is  a  deeply  emo¬ 
tional  thing. 

Although  Gault  doesn’t  see  the  ballroom 
coming  back  like  it  was,  he’s  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  see  people  getting  together 
again,  if  only  at  discos  and  country-and- 
western  bars. 
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Talking  transfer 


Don  Dame 


If  you  plan  to  transfer  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  (Urbana-Champaign)  for  the  fall 
semester,  1981,  you  should  apply  early.  U. 
of  I.  will  begin  accepting  applications  for 
fall  on  February  1,  1981  and  has  an  equal 
consideration  period  for  all  transfer  ap¬ 
plicants  until  March  15,  1981.  Applications, 
with  supporting  credentials,  submitted  by 
the  March  15  deadline,  will  have  the  best 
chance  for  admission.  Applications  receiv¬ 
ed  after  March  15  will  have  a  reduced 
chance  of  admission  and  may  be  denied  for 
lack  of  space. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  transfer  ap¬ 
plicants  who  have  completed  90  or  more 
quarter  hours  prior  to  the  fall  semester, 

1981. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  have  an 
application  for  admission  on  file  at  U.  of  I. 
by  March  15,  1981,  but  all  supporting 
credentials  must  also  be  on  file  by  March 
15,  1981.  Supporting  credentials  for 
transfer  students  include  the  following : 

1.  An  official  high  school  transcript.  Call 
the  high  school  you  attended  and  request 
they  send  your  transcript  directly  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinots  at  Urbana-Champaign,  177 
Administration  Building,  Urbana,  Illinois 
61801. 

2.  Official  transcript(s)  of  all  college 
work  attempted.  To  have  an  official  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage  transcript  sent  to  U.  of  I., 
you  need  to  fill  out  a  “Request  for 
Transcript”  form  in  our  Office  of  Records 
(Kl06).  You  will  also  need  to  send  an  of¬ 
ficial  transcript(s)  from  any  other  college(s) 
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Writers,  Artists  — 

Your  train  is  in.  You  have  a  place  to  publish. 

The  Winesburg  Express 


is  a  new  and  happily  independent  literary  magazine  for  the 
College  of  DuPage  community.  It  will  feature  poetry,  fiction, 
essays,  interviews  and  graphics.  Students,  staff,  faculty  and 
members  of  the  community  are  encouraged  to  submit  material. 
Most  of  the  magazine  will  consist  of  their  contributions. 

But  it  will  also  feature  some  work  from  established  artists 
and  writers  outside  of  the  immediate  area. 

The  Winesburg  Express  will  be  what  Worlds  was,  and  more. 

The  Winesburg  Express  starts  here,  stops  here,  but  goes  all  over. 

Creative  work  should  be  sent  to  Dallas  Lemmon,  A3045a, 
College  of  DuPage,  or  to  The  Duane  Street  Press,  624  Duane, 
Glen  Ellyn,  III.  60137. 

Please  put  name,  address  and  phone  number  on  all  work. 
Include  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  if  you  wish  materials 
returned.  Notification  time  is  six  weeks. 

The  magazine  will  be  listed  in  the  1 7th  edition  of  the 
International  Directory  of  Little  Magazines  and  Small  Presses. 

All  work  will  be  copyrighted  and  all  rights  reserved 
for  the  individual  authors  and  artists. 


COLLEGE  OF  DuPAGE  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  PRESENTS 
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you  have  attended. 

I  would  recommend  that  two  weeks  prior 
to  February  1,  1981  you  begin  the  process 
of  requesting  that  your  transcript(s)  be 
sent  to  U.  of  I. 

3.  List  of  courses  for  winter  quarter.  In¬ 
clude  in  the  application  for  admission  a  list 
of  courses  enrolled  in  for  winter  quarter. 
List  the  course  title,  department,  course 
number  and  quarter  hours  credit  for  each 
course. 

4.  Tentative  list  of  spring  (summer) 
quarter  courses.  Again,  list  the  course, 
department,  course  number  and  quarter 
hours  credit  for  each  course.  No  considera¬ 
tion  is  given  to  any  application  for  admis¬ 
sion  by  the  U.  of  I.  until  all  of  the  above  re¬ 
quired  supporting  credentials  are  received 
by  their  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  can  be  found  in  our 
Planning  Information  Center  for  Students 
(PICS)  in  the  Learning  Resources  Center 
(LRC),  and  the  Student  Assistance  Center, 
A2012. 

ONE-ACT  PLAY  AUDITIONS 

The  CD  Performing  Arts  Department 
will  hold  open  auditions  for  two  one-act 
plays  at  7  p.m.,  Jan.  28  and  29. 

The  auditions  for  Cervantes’  “The 
Jealous  Old  Man”  and  Arrabel’s  “Picnic 
on  the  Battlefield”  will  be  held  in  the 
Studio  Theatre,  M  Bldg. 

For  further  information,  call  858-2800, 
ext.  2036,  weekdays  between  9  a.m.  and  1 
p.m. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  24, 1 981  8:00  P.M. 
CAMPUS  CENTER  BUILDING  K 
Tickets:  C/D  Students  $4.00  General  Admission  $5.00 


TICKETS  AVAILABLE  IN  ROOM  2059,  BUILDING  A 
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FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CALL  858  2800  EXT  2450 
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(Editorial  opinions  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. ) 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  news  publication 
serving  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone,  858-2800,  ext.  2379  or  2113. 
Advertising  rates  available  upon  request. 
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be  subject  to  normal  editing  procedures. 
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4S.G.’  —  "Silly  Games’ 


I’ll  say  one  thing  for  the  current 
members  of  Student  Government,  they’re 
innovative. 

Most  of  us  think  of  an  office  as  a  place  of 
work,  but  SG  has  pioneered  a  new  concept 
in  office  activity-  they  turn  out  the  lights 
and  play  silly  games. 

I  had  gone  to  their  office  to  cover  a 
special  meeting  and  didn’t  expect  to  find 
them  sitting  silently  in  the  dark  playing  an 
electronic  game  called  Space  Invaders. 

The  four  SG  members  were  absorbed  in 
the  “proceedings,”  and  after  some  prod¬ 
ding  I  learned  that  the  special  meeting  was 
cancelled.  A  matter  of  priorities,  no  doubt. 

The  cancelled  meeting  meant  a  cancell¬ 
ed  news  story,  but  I  was  definitely  getting 
some  editorial  ideas. 

I  asked  the  president  of  SG,  as  he  fended 
off  advancing  invaders,  why  the  meeting 
was  cancelled. 

He  looked  up  for  a  moment  to  inform  me 
that  the  nonsense  to  be  discussed  had  been 
taken  care  of.  If  I  wanted  a  story,  he  went 


on,  I  might  write  about  the  resignation  of 
Jim  Howard,  a  member  of  SG  who  was 
tired  of  working  in  an  office  of  loafers. 

I  then  asked  the  frivolous  foursome  how 
their  proposed  computerized  carpool  was 
faring.  They  didn’t  want  to  answer  that 
one  but  eventually  Mike  Weber  admitted 
that  he  was  in  charge  of  the  carpool. 

He  mumbled  something  about  being 
unable  to  confer  with  SG  vice  president 
Dan  Rigby,  who  was  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  carpool.  I  left  it  at  that  and  went  out  for 
some  fresh  air. 

A  half  hour  later  I  returned  to  their  ar¬ 
cade  and  found  Dan  Rigby  sitting  across 
from  Mike  Weber,  who  I  believe  was  winn¬ 
ing.  They  were  not  discussing  the  carpool. 

If  the  members  of  SG  want  to  play 
games  in  their  office  they  should  return 
the  tuition  reimbursement  which  they  all 
receive.  By  being  compensated  for 
idleness  they  are,  in  effect,  playing  games 
with  our  money. 

—  Bob  Green 


Sorry  to  see  him  go 


After  all  the  Student  Government  games 
of  the  past  quarter  had  played  themselves 
out,  after  the  dust  had  settled,  after  the 
name  calling  stopped,  the  losers  stood  out 
like  sore  thumbs:  SG  and  the  CD  students. 

Yes,  it  was  a  memorable  quarter. 
Remember:  The  computerized  car  pool 
system  that  stalled,  the  student  life  center 
that  died,  and  the  moonbase  games  that 
were  shot  down?  Remember? 

I  do. 

And  so  does  Jim  Howard.  He 
remembered  well  enough  to  call  it  quits. 
He  said  it  wasn’t  worth  it  to  play  the  games 
any  longer. 

And  let’s  face  it,  SG  holds  a  monopoly 
over  the  game  playing  field.  To  quote  a 
phrase :  they  didn’t  know  where  the  games 


ended,  and  the  reality  began. 

With  Howard’s  passage,  the  students 
can  forget  about  SG  doing  anything  this 
quarter  other  than  pick  their  noses  and 
twiddle  their  thumbs.  In  my  opinion, 
they’ve  had  it.  In  other  words,  SG  is 
kaput.. 

The  only  one  who  got  anything  done  last 
quarter  was  Howard,  and  now  that  he’s 
gone,  SG  is  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder, 
but  it  doesn’t  really  matter  because 
there’s  no  place  important  to  go. 

SG  president  Mark  Zeman  summed  up 
his  feelings  about  Howard’s  leaving  with: 
“I’m  sorry  to  see  him  go.” 

Guess  what  Mark,  so  am  I.  So  am  I ! 

James  R.  Krueger 


Just  doesn’t  make  cents 


The  lack  of  funding  for  Worlds  and  the 
removal  of  Dallas  Lemmon  as  its  adviser 
just  doesn’t  make  much  sense. 

In  terms  of  the  amount  of  money  re¬ 
quested,  Worlds  was  asking  for  $2,000 
which  is  a  paltry  amount  when  you  com¬ 
pare  some  of  the  other  expenditures  in  the 
Student  Activities  budget.  I  don’t  think 
anyone  thought  they  were  asking  for  too 
much. 

Lemmon  was  willing  to  work  with  the 
students  to  produce  a  literary  magazine 
for  CD.  Now  that  they  have  removed  him 
as  adviser,  he  is  still  going  to  continue  of¬ 
fering  students  an  outlet  for  their  literary 
and  artistic  contributions.  In  addition,  he 
is  willing  to  provide  this  outlet  at  his  own 


expense. 

If  it  is  not  the  money  involved  and  you 
have  an  adviser  willing  to  do  the  job, 
what’s  the  problem? 


The  Board  of  Publications  Committee  is 
asking  the  Student  Activities  budget  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  making  funds  available 
for  a  literary  publication  next  year. 

Dan  Lindsey  is  asking  his  faculty 
members  to  volunteer  to  be  student  ad¬ 
viser  next  year. 

There  is  something  beneath  the  surface 
here.  Maybe  it  is  a  personality  conflict,  but 
the  sad  thing  is  that  the  students  are  the 
ones  who  are  the  losers. 

Sheila  McCann 


Rinehart’s  Work  World 

During  the  current  economic  condition  with  record  levels  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  the  caution  on  area  employers  to  hire  and  the  general  employment 
trend  toward  greater  skills  and  training  necessitate  stricter  adherence  to 
the  DOs  and  DON’Ts  of  the  job  search  process. 

Today,  even  more  than  in  the  past,  obtaining  a  job  in  the  current  climate 
means  making  adjustments  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  to  changes  in 
kinds  of  work,  pay,  structure,  work  conditions,  and  employment  location. 
DOs  and  DON’Ts  should  be  considered  and  intended  to  be  all  inclusive. 
Locating  suitable  full-time  employment  will  of  course  many  times  in¬ 
volve  more  time  and  thought  than  locating  part-time  or  temporary 
employment.  With  the  dramatic  reduction  in  the  number  of  part-time  op¬ 
portunities,  the  below  listed  suggestions  by  a  groups  of  employment 
specialists  are  worth  consideration. 

DON’T 

Keep  stressing  your  need  for  a  job. 

Discuss  past  experience  which  has  no  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  job  situation. 

Apologize  for  your  age. 

Be  untidy  in  appearance. 

Display  “cocksureness.” 

Cringe  or  beg  for  consideration. 

Speak  with  muffled  voice  or  indistinctly. 

Be  one  of  those  who  can  do  anything. 

Hedge  in  answering  questions. 

Express  your  ideas  on  compensation, 
hours,  etc.  early  in  the  interview. 

Hesitate  to  fill  out  application,  give 
references,  take  physical  examination  or 
tests  on  request. 

Hang  around,  prolonging  interview,  when 
it  should  be  over. 

Go  to  an  interview  without  a  record  of  your 
former  work  connections. 

Arrive  late  and  breathless  for  interview. 

Be  a  “Know  It  All”  or  person  who  can’t 
take  instructions. 

Depend  upon  the  telephone  for  your  job. 

Isolate  yourself  from  contacts  who  might 
help  you  find  a  job. 

Feel  that  the  world  owes  you  a  living. 

Make  claims  if  you  can’t  deliver  on  the  job. 

Display  a  feeling  of  inferiority. 

DO 

Stress  your  qualifications  for  the  job  open¬ 
ing. 

Recount  experience  you  have  had  which 
would  fit  you  for  the  job. 


Talk  and  think,  so  far  as  possible,  about 
the  future  rather  than  the  past. 

Indicate  where  possible,  your  stability,  at¬ 
tendance  record  and  good  safety  ex¬ 
perience. 

Remember  that  older  employees  are 
capable,  dependable,  trainable,  careful, 
and  steady. 

Try  to  learn  ahead  of  time  about  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  products. 

Assume  an  air  of  confidence. 

Approach  the  employer  with  respectful 
dignity. 

Try  to  be  optimistic  in  your  attitude. 
Maintain  your  poise  and  self-control. 

Try  to  overcome  nervousness  or  shortness 
of  breath.  (It  helps  to  take  a  deep  breath,  i 
Hold  yourself  erect. 

Apply  for  a  specific  job  or  jobs. 

Answer  questions  honestly  and  with 
straightforwardness. 

Stress  the  contribution  you  can  make  to 
the  enterprise. 

Have  available  a  list  of  former  employers, 
time,  and  period  of  service. 

Apply  for  the  job  in  person. 

Let  as  many  people  as  possible  know  you 
are  job  hunting. 

Know  the  importance  of  getting  along  with 
people. 

Recognize  your  limitations. 

Make  plenty  of  applications. 

Indicate  your  flexibility  and  readiness  to 
learn. 

Be  well-groomed  and  appropriately  dress¬ 
ed. 


NR  A  advocate  hot 


To  the  editor: 

I  agree  with  Tom  Schlueter  to  the  extent 
that  it  takes  a  smash  in  the  face  to  get  our 
attention.  In  particular,  our  attention 
about  proposed  anti-gun  legislation.  It’s 
not  surprising  that  with  the  death  of  John 
Lennon  the  anti-gun  advocates  have  found 
a  new  rallying  cry  to  attempt  to  deprive 
honest,  law-abiding  citizens  of  their  up-to- 
now  constitutional  guaranteed  rights  to 
own  firearms. 

Schlueter,  and  other  simple-minds, 
would  be  quick  to  have  legislation  enacted 
to  restrict  guns  from  people,  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  but  I  wonder  if  he  would 
be  as  enthusiastic  if  the  legislation  were  in¬ 
stead  levied  against  what  was  printed  in 
newspapers.  Perhaps  such  legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  help  keep  out  of 
papers  the  erroneous,  illogical  statements 
of  unqualified  persons  claiming  to  be  col¬ 
umnists.  Case  in  point,  Tom  Schlueter’s 
article  of  1/8/81.  That  column  was  filled 
with  the  typical  anti-gun  bleeding-heart 
drivel  which  I  will  point  out. 

Example:  I  fail  to  see  why  the  death  of  a 
drug  addicted  has-been  like  John  Lennon 
should  be  used  as  a  prime  example  of  how 
guns  kill  people.  Guns  are  not  the  issue, 
people  are.  A  gun  is  a  tool;  granted,  its  sole 
purpose  is  to  kill,  or  is  it?  Consider:  would 
a  prospective  robber,  mugger  or  rapist 
commit  a  crime  if  they  were  looking  down 
the  barrel  of  a  .357  mag.  being  held  by  the 
prospective  victim?  I  doubt  it.  Many  times 
it  is  the  implied  force  of  a  gun  that 
prevents  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

Example:  Schlueter  is  hypocritical  in 
his  stance  that  he  could  accept  rifles,  but 
not  hand  guns.  The  purpose  of  a  rifle  is  the 
same  as  a  handgun.  How  can  he  accept 
one  without  the  other?  I  would  also  point 
out  that  I,  and  two  million  other  people, 
don’t  appreciate  being  called  maniacs  by 
someone  who  looks  like  Big  Foot.  If  it 
weren’t  for  us  hunters,  some  wild  animals 


would  graze  themselves  to  extinction.  It  is 
necessary  to  thin  out  the  population  of  cer¬ 
tain  species,  and  as  any  ecologist  will  tell 
you,  it  is  perfectly  natural  to  have  a  cer 
tain  percentage  of  an  animal  population  to 
die  off.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
endangered  species  are  protected  and  non¬ 
protected  species  even  have  quotas  on  the 
number  that  can  be  killed.  There  is  no  kill¬ 
ing  for  the  joy  of  it. 

Example:  I  can  guarantee  anyone  who 
reads  this  that  the  theory  that  Schlueter 
puts  forth  about  the  NRA  having 
“congressmen  in  their  back  pockets”  is  a 
figment  of  his  active  imagination.  Let’s 
think  for  a  minute.  If  the  NRA  really  had 
the  power  that  Schlueter  suggests,  doesn’t 
it  stand  to  reason  that  the  Carter  gun  con¬ 
trol  bill  would  never  have  been  passed? 
Doesn’t  it  also  stand  to  reason  that  there 
would  also  be  no  gun  regulation  at  all? 
Since  neither  of  these  conditions  exists,  the 
only  conclusion  is  that  Schlueter  is  wrong, 
as  are  most  gun  control  advocates.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  NRA  is 
not  an  unconscionable  group.  Most  of  its 
over  two  million  members  (excluding 
state  organizations)  are  average  law- 
abiding  Americans  like  you  and  me;  well, 
me  anyway. 

Tom  Schlueter  also  points  out  that  pro¬ 
ponents  of  anti-gun  legislation  should  write 
to  Washington  and  make  their  wishes 
known  and  vote  legislators  out  of  office  if 
they  fail  to  pass  anti-gun  laws. 

Well,  Tom,  the  minority  has  never  ruled 
in  this  country  and  to  vote  someone  out 
takes  a  majority  and  there’s  50  million 
legal  gun  owners  in  the  U.S.  and  we’re  in 
the  majority,  buddy,  and  as  long  as  we  are, 
we’re  going  to  protect  everyone’s  right  to 
own  a  gun,  using  our  own  to  do  it  if 
necessary.  In  conclusion,  Tom,  if  you 
want  me  to  give  up  my  guns,  you’ll  have  to 
take  them  from  me  —  AT  YOUR  OWN 
RISK! 

Peter  M.  Jungen 
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Janet  Ellen  Perry 
“We  should  have  a  total  ban  on 
all  guns.  Guns  should  not  be  car¬ 
ried  by  anyone  except  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials.” 


Edwin  Hendrickson 
“We  should  have  no  controls  on 
handguns,  but  safety  classes 
should  be  offered  to  gun  owners. 
People  need  handguns  to  protect 
their  homes  from  criminals,  who 
can  always  get  guns,  controls  or 
not.” 


Ken  Dudley 

“I  used  to  shoot  handguns  com¬ 
petitively  and  I  know  how 
dangerous  they  are.  I  like  to  shoot 
but  I  don’t  want  guns  in  my 
house.  A  handgun  can  be  kept  at  a 
range.” 


Earl  Atkins 

“Handguns  are  uncalled  for; 
they  only  cause  trouble.  The 
police  and  the  military  should  be 
allowed  handguns,  but  not  the 
people.” 


Lisa  Cada 

“It’s  too  easy  to  get  handguns. 
Anyone  can  go  to  the  Sportmart, 
fill  out  a  few  forms,  and  buy  a 
gun.  There  are  too  many  lunatics 
out  there.” 


Roving  Reporter 


By  Bob  Green  and  Roger  Paulhus 


/ 

Should  there  be  stricter  controls  on  handguns? 


Only  5  make  610-best’  list  of  1980  movies 


By  John  Funk 

Originally,  I  had  set  out  to  write  a  list  of 
the  ten  best  films  of  1980.  After  spending 
more  time  on  it  than  I  care  to  admit,  I 
realized  that  this  would  be  like  writing  a 
list  of  the  ten  least  painful  terminal 
diseases.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
American  film  has  there  been  such  a 
dismal  or  disappointing  output  of  wasted 
celluloid.  In  view  of  this  fact,  I  have  chosen 
instead  a  list  of  five  films  worthy  of  some 
sort  of  recognition . 

1.  “The  Stuntman,”  directed  by  Richard 
Rush,  and  starring  Peter  O’Toole,  was 
definitely  THE  film  of  1980.  Nearly  ten 
years  in  the  making,  suffering  every  con¬ 
ceivable  setback  before  gaining  major 
distribution,  it  went  on  to  become  the  darl¬ 
ing  of  the  critics  and  the  box  office  under¬ 
dog  of  the  year.  The  film  is  a  study  of  the  il¬ 
lusions  presented  by  altered  states  of  both 
fantasy  and  reality  and  their  always 
changing  faces.  Peter  O’Toole  turns  in  his 
best  performance  since  “The  Ruling 
Class”  as  the  slightly  made  film  director 
Eli  Cross,  and  he  is  more  than  aptly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  film’s  hero  and  heroine  Steve 
Railsback  and  Barbara  Hershey. 


By  Bob  Veihman, 

LRC  Staff 

CLSI,  our  new  automated  library 
system,  has  been  in  operation  now  for  the 
past  six  months.  LRC  staff  feel  that  the 
system,  for  the  most  part,  has  worked  well 
and  will  eventually  provide  our  patrons 
with  many  different  services.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  during  these  six  months  there 
have  been  no  problems.  Your  cooperation 
and  patience  were,  indeed,  appreciated 
during  this  transition  period.  Hopefully, 
within  the  next  few  months  all  the  ’’bugs” 
will  be  eliminated. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  used 
the  public  terminals,  LRC  staff  members 
would  welcome  the  chance  to  demonstrate 
the  system  to  you.  The  purpose  of  this 
memo  is  to  explain  the  notices  we  send  our 
patrons  and  to  try  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
concerns  I  have  heard  mentioned  regar¬ 
ding  “that  computer  in  the  LRC.” 

The  advantages  of  automation  in  a 
library  are  numerous;  faster  check-out  of 
materials  is  possible;  various  forms  are 
generated  which  are  sent  to  patrons; 
statistical  data  is  available.  Probably  the 
greatest  advantage  is  that  automation  can 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  the  card  catalog. 
The  card  catalog  has  always  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  one  of  the  greatest  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  library.  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  never  current,  the  staff  time  re¬ 
quired  to  file  cards  in  the  many  drawers  is 
staggering.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  on 
July  1,  1980,  the  card  catalogs  in  the  LRC 

were  “frozen.”  From  that  date  on  no  new 


2.  “Ordinary  People.”  This  was  the  film 
that  showed  us  the  darker  side  of  “The 
Dick  Van  Dyke  Show.”  Mary  Tyler  Moore, 
as  Beth  the  mother,  dresses  well  and  plays 
a  lot  of  golf,  a  likely  choice  for  a  ‘Town  & 
Country’  cover  girl.  Donald  Sutherland’s 
Calvin  is  warmly  inept,  the  definitive  suc¬ 
cessful  WASP  father,  and  Timothy  Hut¬ 
ton’s  tortured  Conrad  trembles  and  quakes 
with  a  real  flair.  Judd  Hirsch  as  Conrad’s 
psychiatrist  is  presented  as  Jewish  and  not 
much  more.  The  film  was  more  hygenic 
than  your  average  scalpel  and  it  all  work¬ 
ed  with  the  clean  precision  of  a  Swiss 
watch. 

3.  “Dressed  to  Kill.”  Brian  De  Palma 
(“Carrie,”  “The  Fury”)  isn’t  copying  Hit¬ 
chcock;  he’s  showing  him  up.  In  this  most 
stylized  film  of  the  year,  DePalma  brought 
violent  murder  (a  straight  razor  slashing) 
out  of  the  headlines  and  into  vogue.  The 
story  of  an  insane  psychiatrist  (Michael 
Caine)  with  a  penchant  for  women’s  wear, 
this  lush  and  beautifully  lyrical  film  will  be 
remembered  for  its  hauntingly  quiet 
museum  sequence. 

4.  “Stardust  Memories.”  In  his  most  per¬ 
sonal  and  touching  film  yet.  Woody  Allen 


titles  are  reflected  in  the  catalog.  New 
titles  are  retrievable  only  via  the  use  of  the 
public  terminals. 

Presently,  the  database  representing  the 
collection  of  materials  in  the  LRC 
numbers  approximately  65,000  titles  (of  a 
total  of  120,000).  For  this  reason  a  patron 
MUST  use  the  card  catalog  as  well  as  the 
public  terminal  to  determine  the  exact 
holdings  on  a  certain  topic  or  of  a  certain 
author.  We  apologize  for  whatever  in¬ 
convenience  this  may  cause  our  bor¬ 
rowers;  however,  until  the  conversion  pro¬ 
ject  is  completed  (hopefully,  by  Jan.,  1982) 
this  arrangement  is  essential.  Further¬ 
more,  the  card  catalogs  WILL  NOT  be 
eliminated  until  the  total  conversion  pro¬ 
ject  is  completed.  The  need  for  a  “back 
up”  system  is  being  studied  by  LRC  staff. 

It  has  been  said  that  “it  is  impossible  to 
browse”  on  the  computer  terminal.  For 
those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  experienced 
using  the  “touch  screen”  terminal  in  the 
LRC  I  encourage  you  to  learn  to  use  it.  The 
manufacturer  has  called  this  terminal  the 
“browsing”  terminal  because  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  allows  one  to  do.  Once  you 
locate  the  exact  title  of  your  choice,  the 
screen  tells  you  where  it  is  located  in  the 
LRC  and  if  it  is  available  for  check-out.  If 
it  is  not  available  it  will  provide  you  with 
the  due  date.  Hopefully,  within  the  very 
near  future  we  will  have  five  touch  screen 
terminals  available  for  our  patrons. 

An  LRC  patron  card  with  a  “zebra” 
label  is  necessary  at  the  time  you  check 
out  an  item.  If  you  should  forget  your 


pleads  with  his  audience  to  allow  him  the 
freedom  to  pursue  his  art.  “I  just  can’t 
make  funny  movies  any  more,”  he  repeats 
throughout  the  film.  If  “Stardust 
Memories”  is  an  indication  of  things  to 
come,  I’m  all  for  "it.  In  it,  Allen  plays  a 
character  not  entirely  unlike  himself,  a 
comic  director  searching  desperately  for 
that  elusive  audience  that  will  take  him 
seriously.  His  supporting  cast  of 
characters  remains  the  same;  only  the 
faces  have  changed.  Charlotte  Rampling 
wears  the  black  hat  here.  She’s  boney, 
beautiful  and  usually  under  sedation. 
Marie  Christine  Berrault,  the  beautiful 
French  actress  from  “Cousin,  Cousine,” 
wears  the  white  hat.  Jessica  Harper,  neat¬ 
ly  filling  the  wornout  shoes  of  Diane 
Keaton,  is  the  ambiguous  lesbian,  and 
Tony  Roberts  (no  surprise  here)  is  the 
male  chum.  The  black  and  white 
photography  by  cinematographer  Gordon 
Willis  is,  as  always,  perfect. 

5.  “Willie  and  Phil.”  At  the  end  of  the 
60’s,  Paul  Mazursky  gave  us  “Bob  &  Carol 
&  Ted  &  Alice.”  With  “Willie  and  Phil,” 
he’s  given  us  the  70’s.  A  modern  reworking 


patron  card  you  may  simply  give  the 
clerks  at  the  circulation  desk  your  social 
security  number.  If  and  when  your  card 
becomes  mutilated  from  wear  and  tear,  it 
will  be  replaced,  free  of  charge,  with  a 
plastic  card. 

The  procedures  and  number  of  notices 
sent  for  overdue  materials  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  revised  with  the  new  system.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  all  notices 
which  are  printed  and  sent  to  patrons : 

NOTE:  Some  notices  will  not  provide 
you  with  the  title(s)  of  the  overdue 
item(s).  The  notice  will  print  only  a  14 
digit  bar  code  number  for  each  overdue 
item.  These  numbers  represent  titles  you 
have  checked  out  which  have  not  yet  been 
added  to  the  database.  LRC  staff  is  work¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  possible  on  these  titles.  This 
problem  will  continue  until  the  conversion 
project  is  completed.  We  are  sorry  for  any 
inconvenience. 

1st  overdue  notice  -  is  sent  the  day  after 
the  item  is  due.  There  is  a  seven  day  grace 
period  following  the  due  date  during  which 
time  there  is  no  fine.  If  the  item  is  returned 
during  these  seven  days  your  record  is 
cleared.  For  7-day  books  (bestsellers)  a 
fine  of  250  a  day  is  levied  beginning  the  day 
after  the  due  date  (there  is  no  grace  period 
for  bestsellers.) 

2nd  overdue  notice  —  is  sent  eight  days 
after  the  due  date.  On  the  8th  day  the  fine 
is  100  (a  fine  is  100  a  day).  IF  YOU 
RETURN  AN  OVERDUE  ITEM  AND  DO 


of  Truffaut’s  “Jules  and  Jim,”  the  film 
tells  the  story  of  two  men  (Michael  On- 
tkean  and  Ray  Sharkey)  in  love  with  the 
same  woman  (Margot  Kidder).  She  loves 
them  both,  naturally,  and  in  Mazursky’s 
film  floats  back  and  forth  between  the  two 
over  the  course  of  nine  years.  We  follow 
this  trio  through  the  70’s,  recognizing  in 
their  relationship  the  manners  and 
morals,  the  fads  and  fantasies,  the  pain 
and  the  pleasures  that  were  the  70’s. 

The  discriminating  reader  might  be 
wondering  why  Martin  Scorsese’s  “Rag¬ 
ing  Bull”  is  not  included  on  my  list.  While  I 
do  recognize  its  merit,  (it  was  certainly 
the  most  powerful  film  of  the  year)  and  the 
performances  in  the  film,  especially  by 
Robert  DeNiro  as  Jake  LaMotta,  were 
among  the  year’s  best,  I  question  its  con¬ 
tent.  Jake  LaMotta  was  a  bum,  a 
dishonest,  wife-beating,  inconsiderate  pig 
as  presented  in  the  film,  and  there  is  no 
personal,  emotional  or  psychological  value 
presented  at  any  moment  during  its  two 
exploitatively  brutal  hours.  Like  fool’s 
gold,  it  glitters  a  lot  and  looks  like  the  real 
thing,  but  in  actuality  is  quite  worthless. 

review 

NOT  PAY  THE  FINE,  YOU  WILL 
RECEIVE  A  FINE  NOTICE  AT  A  LATER 
TIME.  (This  is  explained  below.) 

Whenever  you  return  overdue  items  to 
the  circulation  desk  YOU  MUST  indicate 
to  the  staff  that  the  items  are  overdue  so 
that  they  can  be  handled  differently  from 
those  items  which  are  not  overdue. 

3rd  overdue  notice  —  is  sent  38  days  after 
the  due  date.  The  notice  is  sent  to  inform 
the  patron  that  he/she  has  a  long  overdue 
item  and  the  maximum  fine  of  $3.00  has 
been  reached.  It  also  informs  the  patron 
that  his/her  borrowing  privilege  has  been 
suspended. 

Fine  notice  —  is  sent  during  the  last 
week  of  each  quarter.  Fine  notices  are  sent 
to  patrons  who  have  returned  overdue 
materials  WITHOUT  paying  the  fine.  This 
notice  DOES  NOT  mean  that  you  still  have 
the  item  in  your  possession. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  help  you 
understand  our  new  system  a  little  better. 
We  in  the  LRC  are  excited  about  the 
system  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  other  LRC  services  will  be  provided 
by  the  computer,  thus  making  it  easier  for 
'our  patrons  to  use  the  LRC.  However,  we 
realize  that  for  several  more  months  to 
come  we  will  encounter  more  challenges. 
We  ask  for  your  continued  support  and 
cooperation. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  concerns  or 
comments  regarding  the  system,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  me  at  ext.  2280.  If  you 
would  like  a  demonstration,  please  see  an 
LRC  staff  member. 


Our  automated  library:  a  6-month 
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Marissa  Nutley,  left,  cues  a  production,  while  Dave  Carroll  works  the 
board  in  a  CD  media  class.  Students  in  the  media  technology  program 
receive  a  basic  foundation  in  the  field,  as  well  as  specialized  training  in 
television,  motion  pictures,  audio  and  multi-media  production. 


How  a  lot  of  students 
plan  to  make  a  living 


Nursing  student  Lisa  Arendt  prac¬ 
tices  giving  an  injection  on  a  plastic 
thigh.  The  college  offers  three  nursing 
programs  —  nursing  assistant, 
associate's  degree  in  nursing  and 
licensed  practical  nurse. 


When  the  technical  occupational  pro¬ 
grams  began  at  College  of  DuPage  13 
years  ago,  there  were  offerings  in  just  two 
fields  —  drafting  and  machine  shop. 

Today,  there  are  programs  in  more  than 
40  areas,  ranging  from  air  conditioning 
and  refrigeration  to  criminal  justice,  from 
ornamental  horticulture  to  radiologic 
technology,  and  covering  a  great  deal  of 
ground  in  between. 

According  to  Bill  Gooch,  dean  of  occupa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  education,  the  enroll¬ 
ment  in  vocational  classes  has  risen  to 
such  an  extent  that  now  it  surpasses  the 
enrollment  of  those  students  working  for  a 
baccalaureate  degree. 

“We  think  the  figures  are  about  55  per¬ 
cent  in  tech  programs,  and  45  percent  in 
baccalaureate  programs.  These  numbers 
come  only  from  those  students  who  ex¬ 
pressed  a  preference  on  their  enrollment 
forms.  It  does  not  include  those  who  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  were  undecided,”  Gooch 
said. 

New  programs  now  in  the  works  include 
medical  records,  laser  technology,  word 


processing,  mini-micro  computers,  com¬ 
puters  in  the  electronics  field,  sonography 
and  numerical  control  in  manufacturing 
technology. 

Gooch  said  the  programs  are  evaluated 
every  year  in  an  effort  to  bring  in  subjects 
which  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Every  technical  program  has  an 
advisory  committee  made  up  of  people 
from  that  particular  vocational  field. 

Currently,  Gooch  said,  eight  people  are 
being  trained  to  evaluate  the  occupational 
programs.  In  this  way,  programs  which 
are  no  longer  in  demand,  or  which  could 
better  be  included  in  another  instructional 
area,  may  be  replaced  by  new  programs. 
The  teacher  aide  program  was  transferred 
to  the  baccalaureate  degree  program  after 
such  an  evaluation.  One  law  program  and 
the  transportation  or  freight  moving  cur¬ 
riculum  were  dropped  because  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  had  leveled  off. 

The  photos  on  these  pages  are  taken 
from  only  eight  of  the  more  than  40 
technical  occupational  programs  now  of¬ 
fered  at  College  of  DuPage. 


Andy  Szyme,  left,  and  Jim  Buchanan  go  over  the 
instructions  for  testing  a  battery.  The  auto  tech 
students  combine  both  laboratory  and  theoretical 
class  work  to  build  a  firm  foundation  in  the  field. 


Instructor  Oleh  Kuritza,  right,  works  in  the  elec¬ 
tronics  lab  with  Jeff  Foley,  left,  and  Henry  Hahn.  The 
CD  electronics  technology  program  offers  a  wide 
range  of  career  opportunities  for  those  with  an  ap¬ 
titude  for  math  and  science. 


Phap  Van  Khau  practices  in  the  typing  lab. 
Students  in  the  secretarial  science  program  may 
earn  a  one-year  general  clerical  certificate  or  may 
choose  from  two-year  programs  in  the 
stenographic,  secretarial,  legal  or  medical 
secretarial  fields. 
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Technical  programs 
stand  at  more  than  40  — 
and  number  is  growing 


Gene  Frazee  works  in  the  welding  lab. 


In  an  automotive  lab,  Mark  Bobysud,  left,  and  Greg  Zanoni 
check  out  a  battery  with  a  hydrometer.  The  automotive  tech  pro¬ 
gram  offers  both  one-year  and  two-year  plans  to  provide 
students  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  automotive  systems. 


In  the  data  processing  lab,  lab  assistant  Greg  Matthas  works 
on  a  computer  with  Jon  Niedfeldt.  Automated  data  processing  is 
a  relatively  new  tech  program  at  CD  and  one  of  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  fields  today. 


Chet  Witek,  coordinator  of  the  interior 
design  program,  seated,  explains  perspec¬ 
tive  to  some  of  his  students.  Some  of  the 
areas  covered  in  the  program  are  use  of  col¬ 
or,  space,  form,  texture  and  lighting;  the 


nature  and  use  of  fabrics,  wood,  plastics  and 
other  materials;  furniture  construction, 
history  and  design;  current  trends  in  architec¬ 
ture;  and  the  translation  of  design  into  reality. 


Photos 

by 

Vance  Erwin 
Roger  Paulhus 
Rick  Bolesta 
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Family  photos  share  quiet,  warm  moments 


By  Mary  A.  Swanson 

The  Family  Albums  exhibit,  now  show¬ 
ing  in  The  Gallery  through  Sunday,  Jan. 
18,  is  a  delightful,  well  chosen  collection  of 
photographs. 

Pictures  taken  by  guest  photographer 
Alan  Wolsky  are  in  vivid  color  and 
primarily  depict  his  wife  and  child  as  they 
interact  throughout  the  day. 

One  photo,  particularly  striking,  shows 


the  Wolsky  family  looking  into  a  mirror 
and  the  viewer  sees  their  reflection.  The 
contemporary  subject  matter  ranges  from 
scenes  in  a  delivery  room  upon  the  birth  of 
Wolsky’s  daughter  and  her  eventual  potty 
training  to  a  happy  child  running  through  a 
doorway,  clothes  in  hand,  preparing  to 
dress  for  the  day. 

The  black  and  white  photos  selected  by 
Barbara  Hall  depict  more  traditional 


This  photograph  is  part  of  a  display  in  the  M  Bldg.  Gallery  through  Jan. 
18. 


Film  showing  Jan.  19 


The  Focus  on  Women  program  at  CD 
will  show  the  film  “Right  Out  of  History,” 
a  documentary  about  the  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  Judy  Chicago’s  “The  Dinner  Party”, 
on  Jan.  19. 

The  90-minute  film  will  be  shown  twice, 
once  at  12:30  p.m.  and  again  at  7:30  p.m., 
in  A1108. 

The  film  is  a  record  of  the  sacrifice  and 
creativity  of  communal  effort  and  the  joy 
of  the  first  public  display  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 


“The  Dinner  Party”  is  a  magnificent 
work  of  art  that  celebrates  the  role  of 
women  in  shaping  the  course  of  Western 
history.  Judy  Chicago  received  a  standing 
ovation  when  she  appeared  with  her  film 
before  the  sold-out  Member’s  Program  au¬ 
dience  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  last 
fall. 

Patricia  Kurriger,  Ph.D.,  art  history  in¬ 
structor  at  CD,  will  introduce  the  film  and 
be  available  for  questions  and  discussion 
after  the  viewing. 


College  Special 

Inflation  Fighters 

with  this  coupon: 


Glass  of  wine  95* 

Stein  of  beer  59* 

Under  21  -  soft  drink  25* 


Half  slab  of  ribs,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . $3.95 

Rib  &  chicken  combo,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . $5.95 

1/2  chicken  in  basket,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . $2.99 

Bar-b-q  beef  sandwich,  kosher  pickle . .  $2.10 

Bar-b-q  pork  sandwich,  kosher  pickle .  . $1*59 

Italian  beef  sandwich . .  •  $1-89 

Beef  and  sausage  combo  sandwich . $2-09 

Perch  basket,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . $2-49 

Shrimp  basket,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . $4-89 

Regular  fries . $-39  Jumbo  rings . $1-10 

Jumbo  fries . $-59  Breaded  mushrooms  . .  .  $1.65 

Regular  rings . $■'59  Western  chili . $1.25 


In  a  hurry?  Fast  carry-out  service. 

Please  call  ahead  -  790-2220. 

Sunday  thru  Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  10:30  p.m 
Friday  &  Saturday,  11  a.m.  to  11:30  p.m. 


family  poses.  Snapshots  of  her  grand¬ 
parents  and  father  seem  to  make  history 
stand  still.  Th.e  photos  are  smaUer  in  size 
and  the  black  and  white  composition  lends 
drama  to  the  exhibit,  providing  a  striking 
contrast  of  style. 

She  discovered  the  treasured  photos  in 
an  envelope  in  1979  and  used  three  for  a 
Kinship  Day  poster,  which  marked  the 
Sept.  23, 1979  celebration  of  the  event. 

As  you  enter  The  Gallery,  soft  lighting 
concentrates  on  the  photos.  Simple,  non¬ 
period  furniture  is  used  sparingly  and 
could  be  part  of  anyone’s  livingroom. 

A  plant  sits  on  a  small  brown  table  next 
to  a  wall,  enhancing  the  warmth  of  the 
room.  The  simple  furnishings  enable  the 
viewer  to  be  free  of  distraction. 

In  talking  with  Ms.  Hall,  her  energy  and 
enthusiasm  are  boundless.  She  is  very 
fond  of  the  exhibit,  and  states  the  idea  was 
originally  proposed  to  the  GaUery  staff  in 
June,  1980.  She  then  contacted  Mr.  Wolsky 
and  together  they  planned  the  show. 


Photography  is  free  expression,  she 
feels. 

“There  is  no  need  for  censorship  or 
editorializing.  People  can  be  accurate  in 
photographing  their  subjects.  The  legacy 
of  a  family  belongs  to  everyone  and  it  is 
there  to  capture  on  film,”  she  says. 

The  exhibit  marks  a  milestone  for  the 
College  of  DuPage  and  The  Gallery.  Stu¬ 
dent  photography  has  been  shown  in  the 
past  but  never  has  a  guest  photographer 
been  asked  to  show  selections  of  work. 
Some  170  people  have  attended  the  show¬ 
ing. 

Alan  Wolsky  began  taking  photography 
seriously  in  1970.  He  studied  with  Arthur 
Freed  and  exhibited  in  the  show  Three 
Philadelphia  Photographers  in  June  1975. 
He  is  employed  by  Argonne  National  Lab, 
where  he  does  technology  assessment. 

Barbara  Hall  has  been  with  the  College 
of  DuPage  since  1970  and  works  on  the 
design  of  institutional  communications 
and  instructional  media. 
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Friend  of  handicapped 
wins  special  award 


By  Gwen  Woock 

“I  think  handicapped  students  give  us  so 
much.  Just  seeing  their  courage  in  the  rain 
and  snow,  fighting  for  things  that  are  easy 
for  us  to  do  on  our  feet  makes  me  want  to 
work  harder.”  That’s  Val  Burke,  CD 
health  center  coordinator,  talking. 

Burke,  who  has  been  with  the  college  for 
12  years,  was  recently  named  Advocate  of 
the  Year  by  the  Ray  Graham  Association, 
a  rarely  given  award. 

Kathy  McLaughlin,  orthopedics  team 
leader  of  the  Ray  Graham  Association, 
nominated  Burke  for  the  award.  The  pro¬ 
gram  McLaughlin  heads  is  for  adults  with 
a  normal  or  near  normal  IQ,  with  the 
diagnosis  being  based  on  a  physical 
disability. 

A  number  of  adults  went  to  or  are  atten¬ 
ding  the  college  through  the  help  of  Val 
Burke. 

Said  McLaughlin,  “I  observed  Val’s 
work  with  clients  in  a  professional  area 
and  she  goes  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.” 

“For  example,”  said  McLaughlin,  “if  a 
student  is  in  a  wheelchair,  it  is  hard  for 
them  to  get  to  the  bookstore  from  A  Bldg. 
Val  would  rather  run  over  herself  than 
send  the  student,  if  it  would  be  a  problem 
for  them.” 

“Val  is  a  positive  person,”  continued 
McLaughlin.  “She  provides  a  stimulating 
atmosphere,  and  a  good  listening  ear.  She 
realizes  when  students  have  doubts  about 
attending  the  college,  and  that  things  may 
get  rough  for  the  student  in  regards  to 
transportation,  being  in  a  wheelchair,  or 
just  feeling  different.  The  students  can 
stop  in  and  talk  to  Val  and  she’ll  make 
them  realize  that  it’s  worth  sticking  it  out. 
In  a  sense,  she  motivates  the  students.” 

“I  think  Val  has  respect  for  the  han¬ 
dicapped  students,”  said  McLaughlin. 
“These  are  special  people  with  special 


needs  yet  Val  treats  everyone  special.  She 
sees  disabled  students  as  special  as  she 
sees  other  students.” 

“Val  is  also  helpful  to  me,”  stated 
McLaughlin.  “She  greets  things  as  a 
challenge  and  is  not  apprehensive  as  some 
would  be.  She  hooks  students  up  with  the 
right  classes,  helps  them  take  off  their 
coats,  and  administers  medicine  if 
necessary.  It  saves  me  a  lot  of  running 
around.” 

Candidates  for  the  award  are  submitted 
by  the  200  or  so  Ray  Graham  employees. 
The  board  of  administrators  then  selects  a 
winner. 

“Val  was  chosen  because  she  went 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  She  is 
the  eyes,  ears  and  legs  for  many  people 
depending  on  their  needs,”  concluded 
McLaughlin. 

Said  Burke,  “I’ve  always  had  an  interest 
in  the  handicapped  population,  and  I’ve 
always  worked  with  the  handicapped 
students.” 

“This  is  the  international  year  of  the 
handicapped,  which  I  feel  is  long  over¬ 
due,”  commented  Burke.  “I’ve  always 
been  interested  in  that  special  segment  of 
the  population,  and  the  Ray  Graham 
Association  felt  that  I  went  the  extra  step 
that  many  people  don’t  do.  They  felt  that  I 
was  an  advocate  of  the  handicapped.” 

“I  am,”  she  said,  “the  link  between  the 
Ray  Graham  Association  and  the  han¬ 
dicapped  student  in  coming  to  school.” 

Burke  talked  about  a  student  who  in¬ 
fluenced  her. 

“Lillian  was  here  my  first  year  at  CD,” 
she  began.  “She  was  in  a  wheelchair. 
Through  her  I  realized  things  needed  to  be 
done.  Phones  were  lowered,  as  were  water 
fountains,  and  now  the  school  is  pretty  ac¬ 
cessible  for  the  handicapped  student.” 

“I  insist  that  all  of  my  staff  along  with 
myself  do  extra  things  for  the  handicapped 


Flu  count  here  rises 


Stay  home  if  you  have  the  flu. 

That’s  the  advice  from  Nancy  Elliott, 
Health  Center  nurse. 

CD  is  not  excluded  from  epidemic  levels 
of  influenza  as  Illinois  and  other  states 
report  regional  and  sporadic  outbreaks. 

Pneumonia  and  influenza  deaths  have 
surpassed  the  epidemic  threshold  for  the 
fourth  consecutive  week.  Reports  about 
the  Bangkok  flu  are  as  widespread  as  the 
flu  itself. 

Elliott  said  that  flu  is  a  contagious 
respiratory  disease  caused  by  a  virus  that 
usually  begins  with  a  fever,  chills, 
headache,  pain  behind  the  eyes,  dry  cough, 
weakness  and  body  aches. 

Val  Burke,  who  runs  the  Health  Center, 
said  the  figures  of  CD  students  affected  by 
the  flu  are  not  exact. 

“In  the  last  two  days  at  least  10  people 
have  not  made  it  to  school  this  quarter 
because  of  flu,”  she  noted. 

“Nursing  homes  have  closed  themselves 
to  visitors  because  they  are  afraid  that 
they  bring  in  flu.”  Burke  said. 

Two  rock  groups 
to  appear  Jan.  24 

Two  rock  bands,  one  a  rising  new  group 
while  the  other  is  rejuvenated  after  earlier 
successes,  will  come  to  CD  for  one  show  at 
8  p.m.,  Jan.  24,  sponsored  by  the  college’s 
Student  Activities  Office. 

'  “Survivor,”  a  group  born  in  the  great 
Chicago  blizzard  of  1978,  will  be  joined  by 
“The  Pack,”  formerly  known  as  “The 
Hounds.” 

Led  by  Jim  Peterik,  a  survivor  of  “The 
Ides  of  March,”  “Survivor”  has  produced 
such  hits  as  “Somewhere  in  America,” 
“Can’t  Getcha  Off  My  Mind,”  “As  Soon  as 
Love  Finds  Me”  and  “20/20.”  Other 
members  of  the  band  include  Dennis  Keith 
Johnson  from  “Chase,”  Gary  Smith, 
Frankie  Sullivan  and  Dave  Bickler. 

Tickets  for  the  one-time-only  per¬ 
formance  are  $4  for  CD  students  and  $5  for 
general  admission.  The  concert  will  be 
held  in  the  Campus  Center. 


The  A  Bangkok  flu  has  forced  people  to 
take  special  notice  of  the  epidemic 
because  it  is  more  severe  than  regular  flu. 
Burke  said  that  the  A  Bangkok  does  not 
usually  involve  such  a  high  temperature  as 
it  does  head  aches,  nausea.  Possibly  the 
next  strain  of  flu  is  the  B  Hong  Kong,  she 
said. 

Although  flu  is  a  moderate  illness  for 
most,  complications  can  set  in  such  as 
bacterial  pneumonia  and  sinus  inflama- 
tion.  Stomach  flu  with  vomiting  and 
diarrhea  can  cause  severe  stomach 
cramps. 

The  Health  Center,  3H  in  a  Bldg.,  is  staff¬ 
ed  with  a  doctor  who  is  there  on 
Wednesdays. 


Nurse  Val  Burke  grins  after  “the  best  Christmas  present  I 
could  ask  for.’’ 
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students  that  will  make  it  easier  for  them 
in  school  such  as  meet  their  bus,  run  er¬ 
rands,  or  just  help  them  get  to  class.  I’m 
interested  in  seeing  that  the  handicapped 
student  becomes  part  of  the  student  body.” 

When  asked  how  she  felt  when  she  won 
the  award,  Burke  said: 

“It  was  totally  unexpected,  but  it  was 
the  best  Christmas  present  I  could  ask 
for.” 


•4T\ 


Columbia 

College 

The  Public  Arts 


Writ©  or  call  tor  Information 
and  application  now. 

600  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago.  IL  60605 
(312)  663-1600 

Columbia  College  odmits  students 
without  regard  to  raoe,  color,  sex. 
religion,  physical  handicap  and  notional 
or  ethnic  origin. 


College  degree  programs  or  special  study  In 
distinguished  departments  of 
FILM 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
TELEVISION  &  RADIO 
THEATER  &  MUSIC 
DANCE 

ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT  MANAGEMENT 
FINE  ARTS 

GRAPHIC  DESIGN/ADVERTISING  ART 
r-PAFTS 

INTERIOR  DESIGN 
FICTION  fit  POETRY  WRITING 
JOURNALISM 
ADVERTISING 
LIBERAL  ARTS 

Protesslonal  lacllltles.  Outstanding  faculty  of  leading 
professionals  who  teach  what  they  do. 

Registration:  Jan.  27  -  Feb.  7 
Spring  Term  begins  Feb.  9. 1981 


RESUME  SERVICE 

by  professional  writer 
964-7408 

Same  day  camera-ready  resume. 
Assistance  with  cover  letters. 
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Questions,  not  answers, 
are  the  puzzles  faced 
by  the  learning  disabled 


A  dysplexic  might  understand 

This  si  wrla+  <3 

r  * 

Uarmima  bisadleb 
cjersor*  ‘frepuetvHy 
Haslo  corrfeub  wi4K 
wKeu  aitelncjliua  of 
head  o  dook. 

Here’s  the  translation 

This  is  what  a  learning  disabled  person  fre¬ 
quently  has  to  contend  with  when  attempting 
to  read  a  book. 

Yugoslav  artist’s  sculpture 
showing  here  Jan.  22 


By  Laurie  Farrar 

What  would  you  do  if  you  knew  all  the 
answers  to  a  test,  but  couldn’t  read  the 
questions? 

That  is  the  type  of  problem  that  may 
face  a  person  who  has  a  learning  disability 
(LD).  Most  LD’s  have  normal  intelligence, 
but  may  have  difficulty  recognizing  sym¬ 
bols  such  as  letters  or  numbers. 

“Learning  disabilities  affect  more  than  1 
in  10  people  in  a  degree  serious  enough  to 
require  special  attention,”  said  Beth 
Siebens,  LD  counselor  at  CD.  “An  impair¬ 
ment  of  any  intellectual  function,  such  as 
being  tone  deaf  or  unable  to  find  direc¬ 
tions,  could  be  considered  a  learning 
disability,  but  we’re  talking  about  pro¬ 
blems  serious  enough  to  interfere  with  nor¬ 
mal  activities  like  doing  school  work  or 
reading  a  newspaper.” 

Although  there  are  all  types  of  learning 
disabilities,  including  trouble  discerning 
the  spoken  word,  or  understanding  math 
concepts,  more  than  half  of  learning 
disabilities  are  caused  by  dyslexia,  a 
Greek  word  meaning  ‘trouble  with  words.’ 

Dyslexia  is  a  brain  disfunction  which  in¬ 
terferes  with  perception  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  ability  to  read,  spell  or  write.  Albert 
Einstein  was  a  dyslexic,  and  so  were 
Thomas  Edison,  Hans  Christian  Anderson, 
and  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

Clara  Schmidt  is  an  LD  tutor  at  CD,  and 
also  teaches  in  her  home.  Three  of  her  four 
sons  have  dyslexia. 

“There  are  three  pathways  to  the  brain 
through  which  people  learn,  ’’she  explain¬ 
ed.  “They  are  visual,  auditory,  and 
kinesthetic,  which  is  related  to  touch.  In 
dyslexia,  one  or  more  of  these  pathways 
may  be  partially  blocked.  This  doesn’t 
mean  a  dyslexic  can’t  learn.  Helen  Keller 
had  her  visual  and  auditory  pathways 
blocked,  but  became  very  well  educated 
through  her  sense  of  touch.” 

Schmidt  advocates  a  teaching  method 
called  “intensive  sequential  phonics  using 
multi-sensory  techniques.” 

Schmidt  explains,  “This  technique  uses 
all  three  pathways  to  the  brain,  so  the 
strong  can  compensate  for  the  weak. 
Dyslexics  often  can’t  grasp  whole  words, 
but  learn  well  using  phonics  (sounding 
out).  Unfortunately,  public  schools  haven’t 
used  the  phonic  method  for  50  years,  and 
most  teachers  don’t  know  how  to  use  it.” 

In  the  multi-sensory  technique,  the  stu¬ 
dent  writes,  reads  and  says  aloud  phonic 
syllables,  or  letters  that  make  one  sound. 
For  example,  ‘th’  is  one  phonic  syllable. 

About  four  out  of  five  dyslexics  are 
male.  Schmidt  says  that  65  per  cent  of 
juvenile  delinquents  are  functionally  il¬ 
literate.  Studies  are  being  done  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  of  this  illiteracy  is  due  to 
learning  disabilities. 

“There  are  four  things  teachers  should 
look  for  that  indicate  dyslexia,”  Schmidt 
says,  “They  are  reversals,  substitutions, 
omissions  and  additions.  These  can  occur 
with  letters,  words  and  even  sentences.” 

About  25  people  are  seeing  LD 
counselors  at  CD  this  quarter.  That  is 


more  than  anytime  previously,  and  has 
been  building  up  gradually  since  the  pro¬ 
gram  began. 

“These  people  are  entitled  by  federal 
law  to  a  public  education  until  they  are 
21,”  said  Seibens. 

The  law,  PL  94-142,  passed  in  1975,  which 
also  applies  to  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  students,  says  that  public 
schools  must  make  a  reasonable  attempt 
to  educate  them  “in  the  least  restrictive 
environment.” 

LD  instruction  is  free  to  those  attending 
classes  at  CD,  but  non-students  must 
register  separately. 

“We  try  to  make  allowances  without 
changing  class  standards,”  explained  Ron 
Schiesz,  a  counselor  connected  with  the 
Learning  Lab,  where  LD  instruction  is 
held.  “We  may  use  bypass  techniques,  tap¬ 
ing  the  text  or  lecture,  and  using  untimed 
or  verbal  tests  to  supplement  the  student’s 
regular  class.” 

“About  half  of  our  students  come  in  on 
their  own,  because  they  know  they  have  a 
problem,  and  about  half  are  faculty  refer¬ 
red,”  said  Siebens.  “Some  are  older  people 
who  didn’t  have  this  kind  of  program  when 
they  were  in  school.” 

Many  LD’s  have  minor  emotional  pro¬ 
blems,  but  most  experts  agree  that  they, 
stem  from  years  of  being  called  stupid, 
lazy,  or  even  retarded.  Most  LD  children 
are  happy  and  emotionally  healthy  until 
they  reach  school  and  begin  having  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Now  that  LD  children  are  recogniz¬ 
ed  and  assisted  early  in  their  schooling, 
Siebens  believes  that  the  high  rate  of  emo¬ 
tional  problems  will  decrease. 

“It’s  basically  a  “problem  with  self  im¬ 
age,”  she  explains. 

CD’s  program  does  not  deal  with  emo¬ 
tional  problems.  Students  in  the  Learning 
Lab  are  not  classified  in  psychological 
terms.  If  it  appears  a  student  is  having 
trouble,  he  may  be  referred  to  a  counselor. 

The  Lab  is  mainly  concerned  with 
reading. 

“Our  orientation  depends  on  the  goals  of 
the  student,”  said  Siebens.  “If  a  student’s 
desire  is  to  get  a  college  degree,  or  a  high 
school  diploma,  that’s  what  we  work  on. 

“If  they  want  to  be  able  to  function  bet¬ 
ter  in  society,  we  concentrate  on  that.  Most 
people  who  have  a  high  enough  IQ  to 
benefit  from  college  level  work  have  learn¬ 
ed  basic  concepts  and  can  survive  in  socie¬ 
ty.  If  they’ve  been  in  school  for  12  years, 
they  may  perform  at  a  sixth  grade  level, 
and  thus  be  functionally  literate,  but  not 
learning  up  to  their  full  potential.” 

According  to  Ron  Schiesz,  teacher  cer¬ 
tification  requirements  dictating  that 
teachers  must  take  a  course  in  LD  instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  a  step  forward  in  recognizing 
and  treating  people  with  learning 
disabilities. 

“If  teachers  know  what  to  look  for,  it  will 
help,”  he  said. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  tutoring 
LD  or  physically  handicapped  students 
two  to  six  hours  per  week  should  call  Ron 
Schiesz  at  ex.  2130. 


The  CD  art  gallery  will  host  a  show  of 
mixed  media  sculpture  by  artist  Vera 
Gavrilovic,  Jan.  22  through  Feb.  15. 

Currently  residing  in  LaGrange,  the  ar¬ 
tist  was  born  and  educated  in  Yugoslavia 
where  she  taught  art  for  seven  years.  In 
1970,  she  moved  to  Chicago  and  obtained 
her  M.F.A.  in  sculpture  from  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Illinois  Circle  Campus  ( 1980 ) . 

Gavrilovic  returned  to  Yugoslavia  dur¬ 
ing  the  summers  of  1974,  1975,  1977  to  at¬ 
tend  ceramic  seminars.  Her  work  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  collections  of  the  Hyatt  House 
in  Oak  Brook;  the  Almega  Co.,  Bensen- 
ville;  Concordia  Savings;  and  the  Max 
Cooper  Association. 

Gavrilovic  has  had  numerous  exhibi- 


TOLKIEN  SEMINAR  JAN.  21 

A  seminar  on  the  writings  of  C.S.  Lewis 
and  J.R.R.  Tolkien  will  be  offered  twice  on 
Jan.  21,  from  10  to  11  a.m.  in  A1108  and 
from  noon  to  1  p.m.  in  A1057. 

The  speaker  will  be  Jerry  Root,  assis¬ 
tant  pastor  at  College  Church  in  Wheaton, 
who  did  his  master’s  thesis  on  C.S.  Lewis. 

The  seminar  is  sponsored  by  the  Campus 
Christian  Fellowship. 


tions  including  the  Oak  Brook  Craft  Show, 
57th  Street  Art  Show  (Chicago),  and  a  two- 
person  show  in  the  Beverly  Art  Center 
(Chicago,  1975). 

A  reception  with  the  artist  will  be  held 
Jan.  22,  7:00  to  9:00  p.m.  The  Gallery  is 
located  in  M  Bldg.  The  hours  are  Monday 
through  Friday,  noon  to  2:30  p.m.,  Sun¬ 
days,  1:00  to  4:00  p.m.  The  Gallery  is  also 
open  before  and  during  intermissions  of  all 
Performing  Arts  events.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  or  to  arrange  for  a  special 
showing,  call  858-2800,  ext.  2048  or  2036. 


$200  ALUMNI  SCHOLARSHIP 
The  Alumni  Association  will  award  two 
$200  scholarships  for  the  Winter  1981 
quarter.  Students  who  have  completed  45 
or  more  hours  of  credit  here  who  are  cur¬ 
rently  enrolled  full  time,  have  attained  at 
least  a  3.5  cumulative  grade  point 
average,  are  residents  of  the  college’s 
district  and  who  are  involved  in  campus  or 
community  activities  may  apply. 

Applications  are  available  in  the  Alumni 
Office,  K145,  or  by  calling  the  Alumni  Of¬ 
fice,  858-2800,  ext.  2242.  The  application 
deadline  for  the  Winter  award  is  Jan.  26. 


Taped  career,  health  TIPS 
offered  by  phone  through  CD 


WANT  ADS 


Information  on  subjects  ranging  from 
career  development  to  the  common  cold  is 
available  through  TIPS,  Telephone  In¬ 
formation  Playback  System,  consisting  of 
a  library  of  more  than  550  tapes. 

The  program  is  offered  through  the 
Career  Guidance  Center  Region  6  and  the 
CD  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Of¬ 
fice. 

Not  a  service  for  CD  students  alone, 
community  residents  also  can,  have  the 
tapes  of  their  choice  played  by  calling  the 
TIPS  number,  85&4301,  from  8:30  a.m.  to 
8  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday,  and  8:30 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Friday. 

Caller  anonymity  is  assured  because  the 
information  is  pre-recorded;  most  tapes 
give  referral  phone  numbers  which  can  be 
called  for  more  information. 


Entering  its  third  year  of  service  to  the 
community,  TIPS  is  introducing  some  100 
new  tapes  this  month  which  will  supply  in¬ 
formation  on  social  service  agencies  in  the 
DuPage  area.  TIPS,  which  averages  more 
than  1,000  callers  per  month,  is  one  of  only 
a  few  such  systems  in  the  country. 

Information  on  counseling  issues  such  as 
those  dealing  with  depression,  fair  fighting 
in  marriage  and  suicidal  crisis  are  among 
the  most  frequently  requested  tapes.  Other 
categories  include  self-help,  consumer  in¬ 
formation  and  job  referral  service  tapes. 

A  complete  listing  of  TIPS  tapes  has 
been  published  and  is  available  in  the 
Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office, 
K134;  Women’s  Resource  Center,  A3014; 
Advising  Center,  .A2012;  and  the  LRC,  and 
in  public  libraries  throughout  the  county. 


Wanted:  student  with  own  transportation  to 
do  cleaning  and  run  errands,  3  to  6  p.m.  two 
days  a  week  in  Wheaton.  Call  690-8813. 


Room  for  rent,  male,  walking  distance  to  CD.  $40 
weekly.  469-9286. 


Cash  paid  for  Lionel  and  American  Flyer  trains  and 
accessories.  Also  baseball  cards  and  plastic 
baseball  player  statues.  Call  964-8051 . 


Long  couch  for  sale,  seats  4-6  adults  comfortably. 
Also  current  books  and  uniforms  for  practical  nur¬ 
sing  student.  852-7125. 


Business  Opportunities.  Address  and  stuff 
envelopes  at  home.  Earnings  uniimited.  Offer, 
send  $1.00,  refundable,  to:  Triple  "S”,  16243-G9 
Cajon,  Hesperia,  Cal.  92345. 
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Help  wanted,  male  or  female.  Address  and  stuff 
envelopes  at  home.  Any  age  or  location.  Earnings 
unlimited.  See  ad  under  Business  Opportunities 
Triple  “S". 

Experienced  typist  will  type  papers.  Reasonable 
Call  Sue,  790-2797. 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn’t  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 


Part-time  phone  sales,  Monday  through  Thursday 
5  to  9  p.m.'  Friday,  4  to  8  p.m.  For  information,  call 
65-7250. 


Professional  typing.  Reports,  correspondence, 
notary  service.  Cali  Jane,  833-6296. 
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Chap  runners  expect 
to  stay  ahead  of  pack 


Equipped  with  “the  most  depth  we’ve 
ever  had,”  College  of  DuPage  track  Coach 
Eon  Ottoson  has  reason  to  hope  that  his 
1981  squad  will  be  even  better  than  his  1980 
team,  which  is  also  the  best  team  he  has 
had  to  date.  , 

“If  we  stay  eligible  and  healthy,  we 
could  score  more  (in  the  national  tourna¬ 
ment)  than  ever,”  Ottoson  said  on  the  eve 
of  his  team's  opening  indoor  season  meet, 
which  will  be  held  Friday, "Jan.  23,  at  Sterl¬ 
ing,  Ill. 

The  Chaparrals  are  coming  off  a  1980 
season  in  which  they  won  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Community  College  Conference  cham¬ 
pionship  in  both  indoor  and  outdoor  track. 
The  indoor  team  finished  third  in  Illinois 
and  15th  in  the  nation  while  the  outdoor 
squad  placed  second  in  Illinois  and  12th  in 
the  nation. 

According  to  Ottoson,  the  “No.  1  man” 
for  the  1981  Chaps  will  be  sophomore  Tom 
Fieweger,  who  finished  second  in  the  na¬ 
tion  indoors  in  the  shot  put  and  sixth  out¬ 
doors  while  also  showing  poterttial  in  the 
discus.  Weighing  in  at  6-1,  270  pounds, 
Fieweger  gives  DuPage  strength  in  the 
field  events  and  is  expected  to  pull  in  some 
points  in  the  national  competition. 

Ottoson  is  counting  on  a  number  of  other 
sophomores,  including  Bob  Palm,  who 
finished  fourth  in  the  state  in  the  quarter- 
mile  last  year  while  qualifying  for  the  na¬ 
tionals  in  the  600-meter  run.  He  is  expected 
to  compete  in  both  events,  where  DuPage 
does  not  have  much  depth. 

Tim  Miskiewicz,  the  defending  state 
champ  at  1,500  meters,  will  be  back  to  run 
in  either  that  event  or  the  two-mile  races, 
according  to  his  coach.  He  will  be  joined  by 
Ron  Jaderholm,  who  is  returning  from 
Taylor  University.  Jaderholm  placed  se¬ 
cond  in  Illinois  in  the  1,500-meter  run  two 
years  ago  and  still  holds  the  DuPage 
record  in  the  event. 

Other  returning  sophomores  include  Bill 
Shreffler,  who  ran  the  steeplechase  last 
season  and  may  move  back  to  the  half- 
mile,  which  he  ran  in  high  school.  Mike 
Stanisch,  finished  fifth  in  the  state  in  the 
decathlon  last  year,  and  will  be  joined  by 


Rich  Johnson,  a  pole  vaulter  who  attended 
Northern  Illinois  University  last  year. 

Two  important  additions  to  the  team  are 
transfer  students  who  prepped  at  Hinsdale 
Central  High  School.  Bill  Kalafut  has 
returned  after  a  year  at  University  of 
Wisconsin-Stevens  Point,  where  he  had  a 
good  year  as  a  triple  jumper  and  long 
jumper.  Former  teammate  Jim  Cleworth, 
who  spent  a  year  at  University  of  Illinois 
Circle  Campus,  has  rejoined  Kalafut  as  a 
Chap. 

“Cleworth  is  probably  our  best  bet, 
next  to  Fieweger,  to  get  points  in  the  na¬ 
tionals,”  Ottoson  said  of  the  high  jumper. 
“He  is  consistently  around  6-8,  and  he  has 
worked  hard  all  fall.  He’s  not  consistent 
over  that  height  ...  but  he’s  already 
jumped  7-0  (at  the  Dec.  26  University  of 
Chicago  Track  Club  Open  Meet).” 

Added  to  the  sophomores  is  a  strong 
group  of  freshmen.  Giving  the  Chaps  more 
speed  than  they’ve  had  in  a  while  will  be 
sprinters  Rony  Ferrandino,  Ron  Voelz, 
Tim  Willing,  and  a  late  addition  to  the 
team,  Cedric  Florence. 

Hurdlers  on  the  team  will  be  Tim  Kelly 
and  Greg  Cheaure,  Jim  Foster  and  Bralon 
Johnson,  who  will  compete  both  in  hurdles 
and  sprints. 

Ottoson  will  have  Marty  Horan  and  Ken 
Connelly  in  the  pole  vault,  while  the  triple 
jump  and  long  jump  will  be  handled  by 
Chuck  Mauldin,  Jose  Marrero,  Bisi  Cole 
and  Bill  Wilger. 

Distance  runners  on  the  1981  squad  will 
include  Ken  Hynes,  Bruce  Lambert, 
George  Rhear,  Bob  Bolster,  Steve 
Thomas,  and  Bryan  Kenneally . 

Mike  Dunlap  will  add  depth  to  the  team 
in  the  shot  put,  discus,  javelin  and  ham¬ 
mer.  “He  can  do  everything,”  Ottoson 
said.  “He  should  qualify  for  the  nationals 
as  a  freshman.” 

Rounding  out  the  team  are  the  sons  of 
two  area  track  team  coaches.  Freshmen 
Mark  Arnold  of  Glenbard  West  High 
School  (son  of  Jim  Arnold)  and  Eric 
Manuel  of  Wheaton  North  (son  of  Roger 
Manuel). 


400-yd.  medley  team 
qualifies  for  nationals 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Swimming  among  the  top  teams  in  the 
state  at  the  college  level,  the  Chaps 
managed  to  hold  their  own  in  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Illinois  Circle  Campus  Intercollegiate 
Meet. 

“I’d  say  we  did  better  than  last  year,” 
backstroker  Mark  Schark  said,” 
“although  I  think  Harper  did  better  than 
us  .  .  .  Harper  is  going  to  give  us  a  tough 
meet  for  state.” 

“They  have  some  real  good  butterflyers 
and  freestylers.  It’s  going  to  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  state  meet.  It’s  going  to  take  a  lot 
of  strategy  to  win  it,”  Schark  continued. 

At  the  Circle  meet  the  Chaps  placed 
their  400-yard  medley  relay  squad  of 
Schark,  backstroke;  Brian  Billings,  but¬ 
terfly;  Tim  Pratt,  breaststroke;  and  Mike 
Underway,  freestyle,  in  the  national  junior 
college  qualifying  times.  Their  time  was 


4:02.65. 

Schark  placed  seventh  in  the  Circle  meet 
which  included  the  NCAA  Division  I  and 
Division  II  schools.  CD  was  swimming  in 
the  Division  III  class.  Schark  also  placed 
eighth  in  the  100-yard  backstroke. 

Pratt  placed  in  the  Division  II  100-yard 
breast  stroke  and  won  the  consolation 
round  of  the  200-yard  breaststroke  in  the 
Division  II  class. 

Other  swimmers  from  DuPage  placing 
in  the  finals  of  the  Division  II  and  III  races 
were  Jeff  Perrigo,  consolation  finals  100- 
yard  back  stroke,  and  100-yard  freestyle; 
and  Alan  Gannon  in  the  100-yard  and  200- 
yard  finals. 

This  Saturday  the  Chaps  and  Dupers  will 
travel  to  the  Merrimac  Classic  in  St.  Louis. 

“We  should  blow  them  out  of  the  water,” 
Schark  remarked. 


Sass  bright  star  for  Dupers 


The  Dupers  fell  to  Joliet  Tuesday  by  a 
score  of  85-26.  Dawn  Sass  pumped  in  a  total 
of  13  points  to  lead  DuPage  scoring.  Sue 
Campell  led  JoUet  with  19  points. 

On  Saturday  the  Dupers  dropped 
another  pair,  this  time  in  the  Parkland 
Tourney  by  scores  of  60-35  to  Spoon  River 
and  105-36  to  the  powerful  Parkland  team. 

While  the  fortunes  of  College  of 
DuPage’s  women’s  basketball  team  have 
slipped  this  season,  the  performances 
turned  in  by  Sass  have  done  nothing  but 
improve. 

With  the  loss  of  freshman  Maria  Marro- 
quin  with  eligibility  problems,  Sass  has 
picked  up  the  offensive  slack,  collecting  43 
pointsin  the  last  three  games. 

“Dawn  has  done  a  great  job  for  us,”  said 


Coach  Lori  Condie,  who  is  operating  with 
only  seven  players  in  her  first  year  at 
DuPage. 

In  the  Dupers’  79-55  loss,  to  Thornton 
Tuesday,  Jan.  6,  Sass  tossed  in  21  points 
while  teammate  Susan  Heggeland  con¬ 
tributed  14  points. 

The  team  ran  its  winless  streak  to  five 
Thursday,  Jan.  8,  in  an  89-45  loss  to 
Harper.  The  Dupers  fell  behind  20-0  in  the 
early  going  and  never  threatened.  The  on¬ 
ly  bright  spot  was  Sass’  19  points. 

“After  the  first  15  minutes  we  worked 
out  a  new  play,”  Condie  said.  “Nothing 
else  was  working,  so  we  tried  it  and  it  turn¬ 
ed  us  around  ....  We  were  determined  to 
score.” 
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Captain  Mike  Murphy  goes  into  the  corner  tor  tne  puck  in  me 
game  against  the  Elmhurst  Huskies.  Murphy  has  scored  eight 
goals  and  seven  assists  so  far  this  season.  He  is  a  sophomore 
veteran  out  of  Lake  Park  High  School. 
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Icemen  down  M.  Valley, 
slip  twice  at  Wisconsin 


After  dropping  two  games  this  weekend 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  JV  by 
scores  of  13-3  and  11-6,  is  Coach  Herb 
Salberg  worried? 

You  bet  he  is. 

“We’re  not  coming  around  the  way  I 
would  like  iti”  Salberg  said.  “Our  goalten¬ 
ding  is  very  erratic.  Not  that  I’m  placing 
all  the  blame  on  them.  It’s  just  that  we 
need  a  total  defensive  effort.  We’re  scoring 
all  right  but  we’re  letting  too  many  goals 
in.” 

Even  though  they  dropped  two  on  the 
weekend  the  icers  managed  a  turn  around 
and  came  up  with  a  6-1  victory  over  Mor- 
raine  Valley. 

In  that  Monday  game  against  MV  the 
Chaps  took  an  early  5-1  first  quarter  lead 
on  goals  by  Bob  Dore,  John  Mannion, 
Mark  Conrad,  and  Bob  Lamey,  and 
another  one  by  Dore. 

Captain  Mike  Murphy  scored  his  eighth 
goal  of  the  year  when  he  put  in  CD’s  last 
goal  of  the  day  at  7 : 13  of  the  second  period. 

MV  broke  goalie  Sam  Dodero’s  shutout 
when  they  scored  at  3:31  of  the  last  period. 
Dodero  had  12  saves  in  the  game. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  the  Chaps 
fell  Saturday  13-3.  Scoring  goals  for 
DuPage  were  Bob  Dunlap,  Brad  Saban, 
and  Dan  Vasko.  Wisconsin  took  38  shots  on 
goal  while  DuPage  had  28.  On  Friday  goals 
for  DuPage  were  scored  by  Tom  Parsons, 
Mark  Woodhouse,  Dunlap,  Murphy  and 
George  Zabron.  The  final  of  that  game  was 
11-6. 

“We’re  not  making  physical  contact  like 
we  should,”  said  Salberg.  “Some  bigger 
players  are  not  using  their  muscle.  Not 
that  we  go  for  a  real  physical  game,  but 
there  has  to  be  a  certain  amount  and  we’re 
just  not  getting  it.” 

“Every  team  we’ve  come  up  against  has 
had  game  experience,”  Salberg  continued. 


“Game  experience  really  helps  and 
there’s  not  substitute  for  it.” 

Salberg  has  been  moving  around  the 
lines  in  hopes  of  finding  the  right  15 
players  for  his  three  lines.  Salberg  said  he 
would  probably  keep  his  lines  intact  from 
Monday’s  win  over  Morraine  Valley  and 
use  them  this  weekend  against  Rochester 
College  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
LaCrosse. 

“I’m  just  trying  to  find  the  best  15,” 
Salberg  stated,  “and  we’re  giving 
everybody  a  chance  to  get  in  and  play.” 

Salberg  feels  his  players  are  still  having 
problems  playing  together  as  a  team.  He 
noted  that  many  of  the  players  new  from 
last  year  haven’t  picked  up  the  plays  as 
well  as  he  would  like  them  to. 

“We’re  seeing  progress  made  but  it’s  a 
lot  slower  than  we  would  like  it,”  Salberg 
commented.  “We’ve  just  got  to  work 
harder.  The  kids  are  very  willing.  But  in 
game  situations  they  revert  back  to  their 
old  habits.” 

Another  point  hurting  the  skaters  is  the 
lack  of  a  team  leader.  Last  season  Don 
Niestrom  and  Tom  Adrahtas  filled  that 
gap  but  this  season  the  hole  is  still  there. 

“We  really  haven’t  had  anybody  emerge 
as  a  team  leader,”  Salberg  added,  “but 
that’s  something  you  really  can’t 
manufacture.” 

The  Chaps  hold  a  34-1  record  on  the 
year.  Last  Wednesday  night  the  team  lost 
to  the  Huskies  of  Elmhurst  by  a  score  of  6- 
4. 

Leading  the  Chaps  in  scoring  is  Dore 
with  11  goals  and  two  assists.  Saban  has 
seven  goals  and  seven  assists  while  Mur¬ 
phy  has  eight  goals  and  seven  assists. 
Dunlap  has  the  most  penalties  with  12 
minutes  in  the  box. 

The  next  home  game  is  on  Jan.  21 
against  Lake  Forest  at  1 : 30  p.m. 


Showing  the  form  that  would  make  Verne  Gagne  proud,  Don 
Lewis  takes  his  Elmhurst  Huskie  opponent  down  for  the  count 
in  their  recent  game.  Lewis  fisticuffs  were  in  vain  though  as  the 
Chaps  lost  6-4.  Photo  by  Tom  Nelson 
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Cagers  nipped  by  Wolves,  78-68 


By  Tom  Nelson 

It  was  their  first  game  without  their 
main  man,  guard  Chuck  Hudson.  And  even 
though  they  lost,  the  Chaps  proved  they 
are  contenders  without  him. 

The  Chaps  were  bitten  here  Tuesday 
night  by  the  Joliet  Wolves,  78-68. 

Sparked  by  a  26-point  effort  by  6-6  for¬ 
ward  Randall  Gilbert,  the  Wolves  came 
from  behind  to  edge  DuPage  in  the  second 
half.  Joliet  consistently  relied  on  Gilbert 
on  the  inside  for  the  feeds  and  the  re¬ 
bounds.  DuPage  center  Mike  Watkins, 
meanwhile,  was  limited  to  only  one  point 
in  the  second  half.  The  Chaps  had  pro¬ 
blems  going  to  the  post  and  were  forced  to 
shoot  from  the  outside. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  game  the  Chaps 
showed  promise  as  the  team  moved  out  to 
an  early  41-31  halftime  lead.  Everything 
was  going  right  for  DuPage. 

At  17:15  in  the  second  half,  Joliet  finally 
pulled  ahead  45-43.  From  then  on  Joliet 
never  looked  back  as  it  kept  up  the 
pressure  and  forced  DuPage  outside.  Tano 
Herring  and  Greg  Kennedy  provided  the 
only  consistent  DuPage  offensive  threat. 
Herring  had  23  points. 

The  loss  sets  DuPage  back  to  4-1  in  con¬ 
ference  and  12-5  overall. 

Without  Hudson  the  Chaps  lacked  some 
needed  jumping  ability,  but  the  Joliet 
game’s  first  half  showed  that  DuPage  can 
score  and  function  without  him.  Hudson 
was  in  the  middle  of  another  productive 
game  against  Harper  when  he  was  in¬ 


jured. 

With  about  :  50  seconds  remaining  in  the 
game  against  Harper,  Hudson  was  going 
for  a  loose  ball  when  his  ankle  gave  out, 
breaking  in  three  places. 

According  to  Coach  Don  Klaas,  the  ankle 
was  broken  in  three  places,  dislocated,  and 
had  torn  ligaments.  Hudson  had  surgery 
on  Monday  to  repair  the  ankle.  The  break 
required  a  pin  and  reconstruction  of  the 
ligaments.  Hudson  will  be  in  a  cast  for 
about  three  months. 

“Dr.  Domingues  is  very  positive  he  can 
come  back,”  Klaas  said.  “Knowing  the 
kind  of  athlete  he  is,  I  feel  confident  he  will 
be  playing  somewhere  next  year.” 

“We  can’t  replace  him.  You  don’t  think 
in  terms  of  replacing  him.  The  10  remain¬ 
ing  players  are  each  going  to  have  to  give 
just  a  little  more.  It’s  quite  a  blow,  but  as 
with  any  team,  each  player  has  to  con¬ 
tribute  and  give  a  bit  more.  I  feel  quite 
confident  we  can  do  it.” 

After  Hudson  was  hurt,  the  Chaps  held 
on  to  a  narrow  lead  in  the  remaining 
seconds.  Harper  managed  to  tie  the  score 
with  nine  seconds  left  on  a  free  throw.  But 
a  missed  Harper  free  throw  set  up  Herring 
who  took  the  ball  downcourt  and  hit  center 
Mike  Andrews,  who  scored  at  the  buzzer 
with  a  15-foot  jumper  for  a  62-60  victory. 

“That’s  the  play  we  had  called  earlier,” 
Klaas  said.  “We  were  surprised  to  see  An¬ 
drews  so  wide  open.” 

The  last  minute  heroics  was  a  good  sign, 
according  to  Klaas. 


“We  came  back  and  had  the  character  to 
stay  in  there.  Harper  gave  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  we  took  it.  They  (the  CD 
basketball  team)  could  have  folded  but 
they  didn’t  and  that’s  an  excellent  sign.” 

On  Jan.  8  the  Chaps  played  the 
Waubonsee  Chiefs  and  won,  62-60.  Hudson 
and  Herring  tied  for  scoring  honors  with  15 
each,  and  a  Hudson  steal  and  layup  with  47 
seconds  left  insured  the  win. 

“If  a  team  goes  through  the  year  with 
three  losses  they  should  get  a  piece  of  it,” 
Klaas  said. 

Klaas  feels  his  team  has  to  take  every 
game  seriously  and  can’t  afford  to  write 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Even  though  the  team  finished  far  back 
in  the  pack,  the  Chaps  had  a  few  bright 
spots  on  the  mats  this  weekend. 

Wrestling  in  the  highly  competitive  Car¬ 
thage  Open,  the  grapplers  accumulated  a 
team  total  of  38%  points  to  place  fifth 
behind  Carroll,  48  points,  Loras,  64  points; 
Wisconsin-Whitewater,  73;  and  champion 
Wisconsin  Parkside,  86  points. 

The  big  happening  was  the  victorious 
adventures  of  Chris  Nicholson  at  the 
heavyweight  spot.  Cruising  through  the 
prelims,  “Detroit”  Nicholson  went  the 
distance  and  pinned  his  final  opponent  in 
the  championships  in  the  tournament 
record  time  of  :38  seconds.  Nicholson’s 
win  was  the  only  win  of  the  meet  for  the 
Chaps. 

Finishing  second  for  Coach  A1  Kaltofen’s 
wrestlers  was  Pat  Summerville  at  the  177 
lbs.  spot.  Summerville  was  pinned  by  Bob 
Icke  of  Wisconsin-Parkside,  the  team 
champion,  at  5:58. 

“He  threw  a  desperation  move  that 
didn’t  work,”  Kaltofen  remarked.  “He 
was  behind  by  about  five  points.” 

Steve  Van  Poucke  was  third  in  the  meet 
at  142  lbs.  The  Chaps  had  two  fourth 
places,  Pat  Nelson  at  167  lbs.  and  O’Dell 
DeBerry  at  158  lbs. 

“The  thing  that  killed  us  was  the  five 
first  round  byes  we  had,”  Kaltofen  said,” 
and  several  close  matches  that  could  have 
gone  either  way.” 

With  the  byes  the  Chaps  were  not  able  to 
get  as  many  points  for  the  team  total  as 
they  would  have  if  they  had  men  wrestling 
in  them. 

On  Friday  the  Chaps  narrowly  beat  con¬ 
ference  foe  Harper  by  a  tally  of  29-20. 

At  118  lbs..  Bob  McCaffery  won  by 


off  any  team  as  an  easy  win,  a  la  DePaul- 
Old  Dominion. 

The  bench  continues  to  be  a  strong  point 
for  the  Chaps.  With  Charlie  Aeshilman, 
Chris  Busch,  and  Mitch  Dunn,  the  Chaps 
have  been  able  to  rest  their  regulars. 

“We’re  able  to  play  the  bench  without 
them  hurting  us,”  Klaas  said. 

The  Chaps  will  tackle  Triton  this  Friday 
at  7:30  p.m.  at  Triton.  (Triton  is  located 
north  of  North  Ave.  on  Fifth  Avenue  in 
River  Forest.  Turn  left  at  Maywood  Park. ) 

The  cagers  will  play  Illinois  Valley  here 
Jan.  20  at  7:30  p.m. 


forfeit.  Glenn  Traumell  lost  to  his  Harper 
opponent  by  a  4-3  decision.  Keith  Olson 
easily  handled  his  opponent  by  a  score  of  8- 
1.  At  142  lbs.  the  Chaps  had  to  forfeit.  Steve 
Van  Poucke  lost  to  Dan  Ligget  by  a  17-1 
margin. 

Mike  McFadden  lost  in  a  pinfall  at  the 
158  lbs.  spot.  Pat  Nelson  kept  up  his  winn¬ 
ing  ways  with  a  8-1  decision  at  the  167  lbs. 
spot.  At  177  lbs.,  Summerville  pinned  his 
opponent  for  the  Chaps  third  win,  and  190 
pounder  Matt  Carlson  breezed  with  a  11-3 
win.  Heavyweight  Kurt  Buehler  had  no 
challengers  and  won  by  forfeit. 

The  next  meet  for  DuPage  is  against 
Lake  County  College  at  10  a.m.  Saturday. 
At  1  p.m.,  Jan.  22  the  Chaps  will  meet 
Triton  here. 


MANDATORY  BASEBALL  MEETING 

A  planning  meeting  for  the  1981  College 
of  DuPage  baseball  team  has  been 
scheduled  for  Thursday,  Jan.  15,  for  all 
students  interested  in  trying  out  for  the 
team. 

Coach  Steve  Kranz  has  announced  that 
all  students  who  will  be  attending  the  col¬ 
lege  in  spring  quarter  and  taking  a 
minimum  of  10  credit  hours  may  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  team.  • 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  4  p.m.  in 
K157.  This  will  be  the  only  meeting  prior  to 
the  start  of  March  1  practices,  so  those 
unable  to  attend  who  would  like  to  try  out 
for  the  team  should  call  the  college’s 
Athletic  Office  at  858-2800,  ext.  2365. 
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Guard  Chuck  Hudson  battles  with  two  Waubonsee  defenders 
for  the  ball  in  the  Chaps  62-60  victory  over  the  Chiefs.  Hudson 
will  be  out  for  the  season  with  an  ankle  injury  received  in  the 
game  against  Harper  Saturday.  The  Chaps  won  that  game,  62-60. 

Nicholson  subdues  foe 
in  record  time  at  Carthage 
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Guard  Charlie  Aeschiiman  drives  for  a  layup  in  the  game 
against  Waubonsee  last  Thursday.  Aeschiiman  has  been  a  key 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  Chaparrals  bench.  The  next  home 
game  for  the  Chaps  is  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday  against  Illinois 
Valley. 
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Cafeteria  finally  loses  price  wars 


By  Allene  Renz 

Two  years  of  stable  prices  ended  recent¬ 
ly  when  the  campus  cafeterias  instituted 
increases  of  5  percent  to  20  percent  on 
many  food  items. 

Richard  Archer,  manager  of  food  ser¬ 
vices,  said  that  costs  of  food  are 
skyrocketing,  and  though  the  cafeteria 
buys  wholesale,  their  jumps  have  kept  up 
percentage-wise  with  the  retail  market. 

He  pointed  to  hamburgers  as  an  exam¬ 
ple.  In  the  last  year  prices  on  hamburger 
meat  have  gone  from  approximately  $1.21 
to  $1.45  per  pound.  And  that’s  just  one  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  sandwich.  Bread  prices 
have  also  gone  up,  and  the  extras  for  the 
sandwich  (tomatoes,  lettuce,  onions,  and 
pickles)  have  jumped  considerably. 

Another  popular  dish  on  campus  is  tuna 
fish  which  has  priced  itself  off  many 
tables.  It  stays  on  the  cafeteria  line 
because  Archer  says  students  expect  it, 
and  the  cafeterias  will  take  a  loss  on  some 


foods  that  are  standard  on  the  line. 

Ernest  Gibson,  director  of  auxiliary  ser¬ 
vices,  defends  the  increases  as  absolutely 
neeessary. 

“We’ve  done  everything  we  could  in  the 
past  two  years  to  keep  costs  down,  but  in¬ 
flation  has  made  it  impossible  to  keep  up 
the  same  service  without  raising  some 
prices.” 

Gibson  noted  that  the  cafeterias  are 
there  to  serve  the  students,  faculty  and 
staff,  not  to  make  a  profit  However,  they 
cannot  go  into  the  red.  The  foods  program 
is  not  subsidized.  It  has  to  pay  its  way. 

Both  men  said  that  they’ve  made  certain 
changes  from  time  to  time  in  the  foods  of¬ 
fered  to  keep  prices  the  same.  They’ve 
varied  the  ingredients  in  salads,  going 
with  the  less  expensive  items  to  maintain 
the  same  amount  for  the  same  price. 
They’ve  also  cut  down  on  the -weight  of 
some  meat  items. 

They’ve  had  to  eliminate  some  items 


because  there  was  nothing  they  could  do  to 
make  the  cost  acceptable. 

When  asked  about  holding  the  line  on 
another  increase,  Archer  said,  “We  don’t 
plan  on  raising  prices  again  for  at  least  a 
year.” 

Gibson  said  that  it’s  difficult  to  predict 
increases  mainly  because  of  food  prices. 
He  said  that  labor  isn’t  one  of  the  factors  in 
raising  the  prices.  They  can  budget  raises 
for  the  employees  and  not  have  to  worry 
about  that  changing.  Also,  they’ve  cut 
labor  costs  by  2.2  percent  this  year  due  to 
attrition. 

Budgeting  the  costs  of  the  food  services 
department  is  difficult,  Gibson  said, 
because  of  the  prices  and  also  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  school  population.  The 
budget  is  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  — 
July  1  to  June  30  ■  before  the  registration 
starts  for  the  new  year.  They  have  to  base 
the  budget  on  last  year’s  and  add  about  20 
percent  to  30  percent  for  inflation. 

Price  changes 


Here’s  a  partial  list  of  price 

increases  for 

food  items  on  campus: 

ITEM 

OLD 

NEW 

Ham  and  cheese  - 

PRICE 

PRICE 

sandwich 

.60 

.85 

Hamburger 

.55 

.65 

French  fries 
Barbecue 

.40 

•  .45 

beef  sandwich 

.65 

.80 

Fish  square 

.90 

.95 

Tuna  salad 

.85 

.90 

Cottage  cheese 

.60 

.65 

Tossed  salad 

.40- 

.45.- 

.65 

.65 

Canned  juice 

.30 

.35 

The  weather  also  has  something  to  do 
with  how  much  is  sold  in  the  cafeterias.  In 
the  fall  and  spring,  students  will  eat  off 
campus  much  of  the  time  causing  a  loss  on 
the  books.  During  the  bad  months  they 
catch  up  because  most  of  the  students  will 
eat  here  rather  than  go  out  in  the  cold.  Last 
year,  350,140  meals  were  sold  in  both 
cafeterias. 

“The  new  student  center  will  brighten 
the  food  picture  greatly  when  it  is  built,” 
Gibson  said.  “It  will  centralize  the  food 
services,  be  better  located  to  increase  the 
traffic,  and  have  more  food  storage 
space.” 

The  latter  is  a  problem  for  Archer  now. 
He  bids  on  foods  each  week,  trying  to  get 
the  best  foods  for  the  lowest  prices,  but  is 
hampered  Ijy  the  lack  of  cold  and  freezer 
storage  space  in  getting  the  best  prices. 
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The  sandwiches  are  the  same  but  the  price  has  changed  con¬ 
siderably.  Last  year  ham  and  cheese  on  a  bun  cost  you  $1.00  in  the  CD 
cafeteria.  Now  it’s  up  to  $1.20.  For  the  first  time  in  two  years,  the 
foodservice  department  has  raised  its  prices. 


Listed  class  cuts  total 
about  5%,  says  Tilton 


Dan  Rigby  resigns; 
2nd  SG  official  to  quit 


Dan  Rigby,  vice-president  of  Student 
Government,  resigned  last  Friday,  the  se¬ 
cond  official  to  quit  this  quarter. 

Taking  over  his  position  is  Carol 
Newman  who  was  appointed  earlier  this 
week  by  SG  president  Mark  Zeman.  At  an 
SG  emergency  meeting  also  last  Friday, 
Patrice  Ribando  was  elected  new  SG  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  to  fill  the  position  vacated 
by  Jim  Howard  over  two  weeks  ago. 

Rigby  said  that  the  main  reasons  why  he 
was  leaving  SG  were  his  family,  his 
grades,  and  his  job  at  Jewel. 

He  said  that  since  he  .had  joined  SG  his 
grade  point  average  had  fallen  from  a  4.0 
to  a  3.2. 

"You  have  to  look  at  your  priorities,  at 
what  you’re  learning,"  Rigby  said. 
"Grades  come  first.” 

“I  really  had  to  push  myself  to  quit.  But  I 
wasn’t  learning  enough  for  the  time  I  was 
putting  in.” 

Rigby  added  that  he  won’t  be  leaving  SG 
completely.  He  said  he’ll  stay  on  college 
committees  and  be  available  for  SG  needs. 

Poet  Laureate 
to  speak  Feb.  5 

A  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and  the  Poet 
Laureate  of  Illinois,  Gwendolyn  Brooks 
will  read  some  of  her  poetry  at  7:30  p.m. 
Thursday,  Feb.  5,  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center. 

The  author  of  many  notable  works,  in¬ 
cluding  “Annie  Allen,”  “A  Street  in 
Bronzeville”  and  “The  Bean  Eaters,” 
Brooks  has  received  30  honorary  doc¬ 
torates  and  has  been  presented  with  The 
Shelley  Memorial  Award  by  the  Poetry 
Society  of  America . 

Her  appearance  is  sponsored  by  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Activities  Educational  Program 
Committee.  Admission  is  free  for  College 
of  DuPage  students  and  $1  for  the  general 
Public. 


Dan  Rigby 


Rigby  was  specifically  referring  to  the 
revived  computerized  car  pool  system. 
Rigby  said  that  he  will  be  helping  SG  direc¬ 
tor  Mike  Weber  who  is  in  charge  of  the  car 
pool  to  get  the  project  off  the  ground. 

“I  think  the  car  pool  will  be  a  success,” 
he  said,  “if  a  lot  of  students  get  involved.” 

Rigby  sees  the  future  of  SG  as  “tough.” 
He  said  that  SG  had  lost  two  of  its  most  ex¬ 
perienced  members,  Jim  Howard  and 
himself. 

“I  still  think  they  can  do  it  though,”  he 
said.  “They’ve  got  my  support;  the 
possibility  is  there.  If  they  really  care  to  do 
it  they  can.” 

Rigby  also  said  that  the  present  cor¬ 
porate  system  under  which  SG  presently 
operates  is  a  “damn  fine  system.”  He  sug¬ 
gested,  though,  that  some  changes  could 
be  made  in  the  bylaws  and  constitution  to 
make  things  a  little  less  “confused.” 

New  executive  director  Patrice  Ribando 
said  she  is  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
SG  for  the  rest  of  this  school  year.  She  said 
that  she  hopes  to  “finish  what  wasn’t 
finished  last  quarter.” 


By  Sheila  McCann 

Less  than  5  percent  of  the  listed  classes 
were  canceled  this  quarter  due  to  low 
enrollment,  according  to  Ted  Tilton,  pro¬ 
vost  of  the  Main  Campus. 

Tilton  said  that  scheduling  is  done  early 
to  prepare  for  the  publication  of  the 
quarterly  listing  of  classes.  After  the 
quarterly  is  pubhshed  and  before  registra¬ 
tion  begins,  there  are  revisions  in  the 
schedule. 

“Due  to  the  increase  in  enrollment  this 
year,  the  schedule  wasn’t  big  enough,” 
said  Tilton.  Classes  are  added  when  a 
course  fills  up  early,  and  they  are  posted 
on  the  bulletin  board  in  registration. 

“Unfortunately,  we  end  up  with  a  Catch- 
22  situation,”  he  said.  Classes  are  added, 
but  the  people  who  register  by  phone  or  by 
mail  don’t  know  about  these  courses,  so 
the  classes  end  up  having  to  be  canceled 
because  there  is  not  enough  enrollment. 
“In  the  future  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  a 
better  job  of  publicizing  these  courses,” 
said  Tilton. 

He  said  that  the  ultimate  authority  on 
cutting  classes  is  Dick  Wood,  executive 
dean  of  instruction,  but  that  the  deans  and 
the  associate  deans  generally  are  the  ones 
who  make  the  decision. 

In  response  to  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  Courier  in  which  a  student  complained 
of  showing  up  for  a  class  to  find  the  class 
had  been  canceled  without  any  notification 
to  the  student,  Tilton  said  that  he  checked 
the  matter  out  with  the  executive  dean, 
and  apparently,  all  but  one  of  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  P.E.  course  were  con¬ 
tacted.  Efforts  to  reach  the  one  female  stu¬ 
dent  were  unsuccessful.  When  he  checked 
on  the  business  course  mentioned  in  the 
letter,  he  found  .here  wasn’t  a  class 
scheduled  for  that  time. 

“We  do  make  a  very  concerted  effort 
every  time  a  class  is  canceled  to  personal¬ 
ly  call  each  student  in  the  class  —  you 
can’t  always  get  a  hold  of  all  of  them  and 
that’s  apparently  what  happened  here,” 
said  Tilton. 

“Actually  for  the  number  of  students  we 
are  serving  and  the  number  of  courses  we 
offer,  we  are  remarkably  low  in  that  area. 
Problems  come  up  and  they  are  the  things 
that  get  all  the  attention,”  said  Tilton. 


The  cut  rate  for  open  campus  courses  is 
lower  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tom  Thomas,  provost  of  Open 
College. 

“Our  goal  is  to  cut  as  few  as  we  have  to, 
but  that  doesu’t  mean  we  can  avoid  it  com¬ 
pletely,”  said  Thomas. 

There  is  always  a  higher  cut  rate  off 
campus  than  on  campus  because  of  the 
variables  involved.  Part-time  rather  than 
full-time  instructors  are  used,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  need  for  a  class  in  one  quarter 
isn’t  necessarily  continued  into  the  next 
quarter,  he  said. 

Thomas  added  that  in  the  case  of  sequen¬ 
tial  courses,  the  fall  enrollment  is  studied 
to  determine  if  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  a  101  course  is  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  a  102  and  a  103  course. 

“I  feel  more  of  an  obligation  to  keep  a 
course  that  has  a  101,  102,  and  103  se¬ 
quence,  than  I  would  have  to  cancel  a  100 
Please  turn  to  Page  2 

It’s  a  record  — 
unfortunately 

Lori  Condie  tried  to  keep  a  smile  on  her 
face  during  last  week’s  women’s  basket¬ 
ball  game  with  N4C  leader  Triton,  but  it 
was  hard. 

VERY  hard. 

The  College  of  DuPage’s  rookie  coach 
has  suffered  through  a  2-9  season  so  far, 
but  nothing  in  her  coaching  training  could 
prepare  her  for  the  contest  against  the 
Trojans,  one  of  the  state’s  top  junior  col¬ 
lege  teams. 

Triton  took  their  full-court  press  off 
halfway  through  the  first  half,  but  that 
didn’t  stop  the  flood  of  points  by  Triton. 
They  cleared  their  bench,  but  that  didn’t 
help,  either. 

Condie,  with  only  sik  players  on  her 
squad  that  night,  didn’t  have  much  of  a 
bench  to  clear  or  anyone  to  commiserate 
with,  so  she  just  sat  and  watched  as  Triton 
rolled  out  to  a  61-19  margin.  At  halftime. 

!  The  final  score  was  120-33,  the  worst 
defeat  ever  suffered  by  a  DuPage  women’s 
team. 
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Listed  class  cuts  total 
about  5% ,  says  Tilton 


Continued  from  Page  1 
course  because  they  could  probably  get 
that  somewhere  else  close  by,”  said 
Thomas. 

The  procedure  the  Open  College  follows 
when  a  course  is  canceled  is  to  phone  the 
student,  and  if  possible,  get  him  or  her 
enrolled  in  other  classes.  If  the  student  is 
not  reached  by  phone,  a  letter  is  sent  in¬ 
forming  the  student  of  the  cancellation  and 
optional  course  offerings,  if  any. 

Thomas  said  there  are  problems, 
however.  After  a  class  is  canceled,  there  is 
about  a  two  hour  period  before  the  printout 
is  received.  If  a  student  enrolls  in  that 
canceled  class  during  that  two  hour 
period,  no  one  knows  about  him  to  contact 
him  regarding  the  cancellation  of  the 
class,  said  Thomas. 

Overall,  Thomas  said  there  was  a  heavy 
enrollment  this  quarter  after  cuts  were 
made.  “I  really  feel  we  might  have  cut  too 
much,  but  we  didn’t  have  anything  in  the 
past  to  go  on,”  he  said. 

Dan  Lindsey,  dean  of  liberal  arts  and 
humanities,  said,  “Every  effort  is  made  to 
contact  the  student  when  a  class  is  cancel¬ 
ed.” 

The  students  are  called  repeatedly,  but 
the  winter  quarter  is  an  acute  example 
because  the  week  before  classes  start  was 
the  New  Year’s  holiday  and  it  was  difficult 
to  reach  100  percent  of  the  students,  he 
said. 

Lindsey  said  there  are  two  categories  of 
classes  to  consider  when  discussing  cuts. 
The  first  category  is  the  classes  that  are 
cut  early,  a  week  before  the  quarter  starts, 
due  to  low  enrollment.  Generally,  15 
students  are  required  to  keep  the  course. 
These  are  called  pre-quarter  cancella¬ 
tions. 

In  this  event,  a  class  list  is  obtained  and 
students  are  called  at  their  home  phone 
number,  said  Lindsey. 

The  second  category  is  an  exception  to 
the  15  to  1  ratio  between  students  and 


teacher.  If  a  course  is  the  only  one 
available  in  an  area,  the  course  will  not  be 
cut  even  if  enrollment  is  under  15. 
However,  he  added  if  there  are  less  than  15 
students  and  the  same  course  is  offered  in 
a  similar  time  period,  the  class  would  be 
cut. 

“We  try  to  balance  production  levels 
with  students  needs,”  said  Lindsey.  When 
there  are  between  10  and  15  students 
enrolled  in  a  class,  the  class  would  remain 
open  in  the  hope  that  more  students  would 
enroll  in  the  first  week  of  school.  He  said 
that  in  most  cases  these  classes  have  been 
maintained. 

Betsy  Cabatit-Segal,  associate  dean, 
health  and  public  services,  said  that  when 
a  class  is  canceled  in  her  area,  students 
are  called  and  if  they  are  not  reached  by 
phone  a  letter  is  written  informing  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  cut. 

Fifteen  students  are  generally  the 
minimum,  she  said,  but  if  it  is  questionable 
the  class  will  be  held  the  first  day  to  see  if 
more  students  enroll. 

“We  try  to  weight  the  accountability  of 
the  course  with  the  needs  of  the  student,” 
she  said. 

Some  lots 
may  be  closed 
off  and  on 

Various  parking  lots,  or  portions  of  them 
will  be  closed  at  various  times  during  the 
coming  weeks  while  new  lights  are  install¬ 
ed,  according  to  Ken  Kolbet,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  administrative  affairs. 

Depending  on  the  weather,  the  contrac¬ 
tor’s  work  schedule  and  the  availability  of 
concrete,  the  construction  could  take  four 
to  six  weeks,  Kolbet  said. 

The  new  lot  south  of  A  Bldg,  is  finished 
and  ample  parking  is  available  there,  he 
said. 


Sell  it  with 

Courier 

Want  Ads 

Call  ext.  2379 

RESUME  SERVICE 

by  professional  writer 
964-7408 

Same  day  camera-ready  resume. 

Assistance  with  cover  letters. 

The  Student  Activities 
Educational  Program  Committee 
presents 

Illinois  poet  laureate 

Gwendolyn  Brooks 

Thursday,  February  5,  1981 

at  7:30  p.m.  in  Performing  Arts  Center 

Admission  free  to  CD  students,  $1  for  others. 


Mr.  Beese's 
real  estate  class  — 

Well,  ol'  buddies, 
i  passed  the  broker's 
exam  with  a  78  — 
Whoopee ! 

Roy  Grundy 


"Her  poetry  has  been  called 
a  bridge  between  the 
quiet  and  vibrant 
racial  protest  of  today." 

The  Contemporary  Forum 

"We  real  cool.  We 
left  school.  We 
lurk  late.  We 
strike  straight.  We 
sing  sin.  We 
thin  gin.  We 
jazz  June.  We 
die  soon.” 


Administrative  tally  here 
depends  on  who’s  asking 


By  Ed  Dvorak 

How  does  CD  stack  up  administratively 
against  other  Illinois  community  colleges? 

An  investigation  into  CD’s  administra¬ 
tion  revealed  that: 

•Amidst  confusion,  CD’s  administrators 
aren’t  all  administrators,  and  that 
sometimes  what  are  called  non¬ 
administrators,  are  really  administrators 
too. 

•Overall,  when  compared  to  the  50  other 
Illinois  community  colleges,  CD  not  only 
favorably  competes,  but  also  could 
possibly  excel  when  its  special  services 
and  truthful  reporting  are  considered. 

According  to  ICCB’s  (Illinois  Communi¬ 
ty  Collego^Board)  1979  Statewide  Master 
Plan  report,  DuPage  has  216  students  per 
administrator.  These  figures  are  based  on 
“full-time”  students,  as  opposed  to  student 
headcount.  “Full-time”  students  are 
calculated  by  totaling  the  number  of 
students  credit  hours  and  dividing  by  15. 

Another  ’79  ICCB  report  disclosed  that 
there  are  8,640  “full-time”  students,  mak¬ 
ing  DuPage  the  largest  single  community 
college  in  the  state. 

Interestingly,  when  using  figures  provid¬ 
ed  by  the  two  reports,  results  indicate  that 
CD  has  40  administrators:  dividing  8,640 
“full-time”  students  by  216  students  per 
administrator. 

Despite  the  calculations,  however,  Ken 
Kolbet,  CD’s  vice-president  of  administra¬ 
tion,  claims  CD  has  only  26  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Yet,  Kolbet’s  own  list  has  55 
names  on  it. 

Kolbet  explained  that  the  55  names  on 
his  list  were  simply  people  with  12-month 
contracts,  saying  the  real  administrators 
had  an  “A”  proceeding  their  names. 

“Others,”  Kolbet  said,  “are  considered 
supervisory  or  managerial.”  The  others 
Kolbet  referred  to  were  assistant  deans, 
directors,  coordinators,  who  were  in 
charge  of  supervising  other  employees  in 
specific  functional  areas. 

When  asked  for  a  definition  of  what  an 
administrator  is,  Kolbet  replied,  “I  don’t 
know  that  we  have  one  in  terms  of  —  we 
talk  in  terms  of  professional  staff,  non¬ 
teaching  versus  classified  staff;  and, 
there’s  supervisory.” 

Classified  staff  are  all  those  not  on  the 
faculty  salary,  such  as  secretaries, 
maintenance  people,  clerk-typists,  data 
processers,  custodians;  and  some  library 
clerks. 

Carter  D.  Carroll,  foriper  local  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 


former  dean,  and  current  instructor  in 
history  as  well  as  humanities  and  liberal 
arts,  disagreed  with  Kolbet’s  figure  of  26 
administrators. 

Irregardless  of  “how  cleverly”  they’re 
disguised,  “they’re  still  administration,” 
argued  Carroll. 

Carroll  based  his  viewpoint  partly  on  the 
fact  that  nobody  on  Kolbet’s  list  is  allowed 
to  vote  on  faculty  matters,  saying  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  on  a  12-month  contract, 
as  opposed  to  the  “September  to  June 
Academic  contract  faculty  are  on.” 

Furthermore,  Carroll  indicated  that  one 
way  they  can  change  figures  “is  to  show  a 
difference  between  administrators  and 
managers.”  He  added  that,  “we  need 
them”  however,  “but  I’m  not  sure  we  need 
that  many,”  suggesting  some  positions 
could  be  consolidated. 

Aside  from  the  controversy  about  how 
many  administrators  there  are  though,  CD 
stacked  up  quite  favorably  in  administra¬ 
tion  matters  when  compared  to  other  Il¬ 
linois  community  colleges. 

In  a  statewide  report  showing  the 
“student-efficiency”  use  of  building  space, 
CD  averaged  62.7  percent  against  the 
statewide  average  of  67.9  percent.  One 
high  source  who  requested  to  remain 
anonymous,  said  that  some  schools  im¬ 
proved  their  “efficiency-percentage”  by 
including  non-credit  students,  which  state 
guidelines  specifically  prohibit. 

Emphatically,  the  source  declared  that 
CD  “did  not  use”  non-credit  students  in 
preparing  its  report,  adding  that,  if  CD 
did,  its  “efficiency-percentage”  would 
look  much  better. 

CD  ranked  very  high  among  statewide 
community  colleges  in  “full-time” 
student-to-staff  ratio,  despite  the  many 
special  programs  CD  sponsors. 
“Something,”  Ken  Kolbet  says,  “which  is 
worth  considering.”  'Some  of  the  special 
programs  which  CD  sponsors,  among 
others,  that  require  some  additional  staff¬ 
ing  are:  the  Day  Care  Center,  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  business  and  professional  institute, 
and  the  Plato  system. 

Furthermore,  according  to  Kolbet, 
DuPage  is  seeking  additional  savings  by 
changing  the  “quarter  system”  to  the 
“semester  system.”  (An  article  elsewhere 
in  this  week’s  Courier  examines  the  pro¬ 
posed  change. ) 

In  addition,  Kolbet  noted  that  CD’s  stu¬ 
dent  head  count  has  increased  24.4  percent 
over  last  quarter  “without  any  additional 
staffing.”  « 


Blatnik  on  health  leave; 
back  problems  intensify 


/ 

By  Mary  Swanson 

John  Blatnik,  director  of  personnel,  is 
now  on  health  leave,  after  serving  the  col¬ 
lege  for  more  than  10  years. 

He  was  due  to  retire  in  about  two  years, 
but  because  of  severe  back  problems, 
which  include  calcifying  of  the  backbone, 
he  was  advised  by  his  personal  physician 
to  take  a  health  leave. 

He  is  presently  undergoing  additional 
treatment  at  Presbyterian  St.  Lukes 
Hospital. 

When  Charles  Wiltfang  became  the 
director  of  staff  relations  Nov.  3,  it  was  in¬ 
tended  that  he  and  Blatnik  would  work 
jointly,  implementing  future  programs  for 
the  college.  All  personnel  staff  were  to 
report  to  Wiltfang,  while  Blatnik  would 
handle  personnel  as  well  as  employment 
transactions. 

Some  of  the  programs  both  men  were 
working  on  prior  to  Blatnik’s  leaving  are : 

1.  Converting  to  an  entirely  computeriz¬ 
ed  personnel  system. 

2.  Development  and  implementation  of 
an  affirmative  action  recruiting  program. 
There  is  presently  no  such  program  at  the 
college. 

3.  Implementation  of  staff  development 
activities. 

4.  Supervisory  training. 

Ken  Kolbet,  vice-president  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  affairs,  sent  an  inter-office 


memo  dated  Jan.  6  advising  the  college 
family  of  the  health  leave.  Blatnik’s  condi¬ 
tion  worsened  during  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

“I  felt  the  memo  would  reach  more  peo¬ 
ple  by  waiting  until  everyone  returned 
from  the  quarterly  break,”  said  Kolbet. 
“The  administration  was  expecting  to  hire 
an  individual  to  work  in  the  personnel 
area,  bringing  about  a  smooth  transition.” 

Wiltfang  served  as  corporate  director  of 
personnel  at  the  Hendrickson  Corp.  as  well 
as  director  of  personnel  at  Maremont 
Corp.  prior  to  coming  here. 

U  of  I  transfer 
day  on  Feb.  6 

Students  who  may  transfer  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  are  invited  to  attend 
the  twelfth  annual  Transfer  Student  Visita¬ 
tion  Day  on  the  Champaign-Urbana  cam¬ 
pus  on  Friday ,  Feb,  6. 

Registration  begins  at  9  a.m.  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  general  information  will  be 
presented  until  the  lunch  break. 

In  the  afternoon  transfer  procedures  will 
be  discussed  and  students  may  visit  the 
colleges  and  departments  of  their  choice. 
They  may  also  talk  with  faculty  and 
former  transfer  students. 
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357  Roosevelt,  Glen  Ellyn  *1 


College  Special 

Inflation  Fighters 

with  this  coupon: 


Glass  of  wine  95* 

Stein  of  beer  59* 

Under  21  -  soft  drink  25* _ 

Half  slab  of  ribs,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . $3.95 

Rib  &  chicken  combo,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter.  .  .  . . $5.95 

1/2  chicken  in  basket,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . $2.99 

Bar-b-q  beef  sandwich,  kosher  pickle . $2.10 

Bar-b-q  pork  sandwich,  kosher  pickle . $1.99 

Italian  beef  sandwich  . . $1.89 

Beef  and  sausage  combo  sandwich . $2.09 

Perch  basket,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . $2.49 

Shrimp  basket,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . $4.89 

Regular  fries . $.39  Jumbo  rings . $1.10 

Jumbo  fries . $-59  Breaded  mushrooms  . .  .  $1.65 

Regular  rings . $.59  Western  chili . .  .  .  $1.25 

In  a  hurry?  Fast  carry-out  service. 

Please  call  ahead  -  790-2220. 

Sunday  thru  Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  10:30  p.m. 

Friday  &  Saturday,  11  a.m.  to  11:30  p.m. 


Students  Activities 
presents 

The  Arve  Connection 

Friday,  January  30 

Master  class  at  10  a.m.  Open  to  public. 

Dance  performance  at  1  p.m. 

Performing  Arts  Center 
M  Building 

Admission  is  free 


w 
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Inaugural  reflections 


Last  Tuesday  I  drove  to  school  via 
Roosevelt  Road  while  listening  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan’s  inaugural  address. 

In  his  speech  Reagan  touched  on  many 
of  the  problems  which  confront  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  he  promised  to  launch  “an  era  of 
national  renewal.” 

Like  many  Americans  who  heard  the  ad¬ 
dress,  I  could  not  but  agree  that  something 
must  be  done  about  inflation,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  national  security,  and  excessive 
government. 

Throughout  the  speech,  however, 
Reagan  used  some  typically  vague  terms 
which  made  me  apprehensive  as  I 
speculated  about  their  possible  meanings. 

When  he  said,  “It  is  time  to  reawaken 
this  industrial  giant,”  I  had  to  flinch.  As  I 
drove  down  Roosevelt  Road,  past  miles  of 
fast-food  restaurants,  a  hundred  greasy 
gas  stations,  groves  of  neon  signs,  in  a 
drove  of  rushing  humanity,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  the  industrial  giant  is 
wide  awake  and  running  amok  among  us. 

When  Reagan  spoke  of  the  need  for  a 
“vigorouous,  growing  economy”  and  pro¬ 
posed  “removing  a  number  of  the 
roadblocks  that  have  slowed  our 
economy,”  I  had  to  wonder  what  the 
developers,  industrialists,  and  their 
political  spokesmen  have  in  mind. 

Do  they  want  Roosevelt  Road  and  our 
Chicago  sprawl  to  someday  connect  with 


the  L.A.  sprawl?  Is  “economic  growth” 
really  the  magic  answer  to  all  our 
economic  problems? 

It  doesn’t  take  a  news  commentator  to 
figure  out  that  most  of  the  roadblocks  to  be 
removed  will  be  the  hard  fought  for  en¬ 
vironmental  controls  of  the  last  decade. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  Reagan  say,  “It  is  my 
intention  to  curb  the  influence  of  the 
federal  establishment,”  but  who  will  curb 
the  influence  of  the  oil  companies,  the  min¬ 
ing  companies,  and  the  big  money  elite 
who  want  to  run  this  country  according  to 
their  “anything  goes”  version  of  free 
enterprise? 

Reagan  was  correct  when  he  attrivuted 
America’s  material  prosperity  to  the  fact 
that  “we  unleashed  the  energy  and  in¬ 
dividual  genius  of  man  to  a  greater  extent 
than  had  ever  been  done  before.” 

Unfortunately  the  unleashing  of  energies 
and  individual  genius  does  not  guarantee 
that  the  results  will  be  for  the  common 
good. 

A  genius  may  have  discovered  the 
secrets  of  the  atom,  but  the  prospect  of 
atomic  warfare  is  no  blessing.  A  great  deal 
of  energy  has  been  put  into  strip  mining 
and  off-shore  oil  rigging,  but  oil  slicks  and 
a  devastated  landscape  has  not  made  us  a 
more  prosperous  nation. 

I  know  it’s  easy  to  criticize  but  as  I  drove 
down  Roosevelt  Road  I  had  to  wonder  if 
there  wasn’t  a  better  way  for  our  country 
to  prosper. 

—  Bob  Green 


Some  ideas  for  SG 


It  really  irks  me  to  walk  into  the  Student 
Government  office,  ask  where  the  presi¬ 
dent  is,  be  informed  that  he  is  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  room,  walk  into  the  adjoining  room, 
and  find  him  playing  space  invaders. 

I  know  the  Courier  carried  an  editorial 
last  week  about  SG’s  “silly  games,”  but  I 
figured  they’d  learn  by  their  mistakes.  I 
figured  they’d  stop  playing  the  damn 
things  and  try  to  get  some  work  done. 

SG  figured  otherwise.  Now,  another  SG 
member  has  resigned,  making  two  in  two 
weeks,  and  the  rest  are  running  around 
with  nothing  to  do. 

One  SG  member  offered  the  excuse  that 
they  can’t  come  up  with  enough  ideas. 
Well,  here’s  a  few  ideas: 

The  display  cases  could  be  kept  up-to- 
date.  Last  year,  the  Courier  printed  an  ar¬ 
ticle  about  how  some  display  cases  were 
ridiculously  out-of-date. 

I  thought  perhaps  the  problem  would  be 
rectified  by  now. 

But  walking  around  A  Bldg.,  I  noticed 
that  one  display  case  still  is,  well,  sort-of- 
out-of-date.  The  display  case  is  carrying 
the  President’s  and  Dean’s  list  from 
Winter  quarter  1979. 

Another  idea  for  SG  to  get  working  on 
could  be  the  idea  of  making  CD  more  entic¬ 
ing  for  bicyclists.  Last  year,  a  college 
energy  committee  recommended  to  higher 
powers  that  some  bicycle  shelters  be  set¬ 
up  which  were  more  securable  and  ac¬ 
cessible  than  the  present  ones.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  said  that  safe  routes  to  the  col¬ 
lege  could  be  mapped  out. 


SG  should  also  start  thinking  about  some 
kind  of  concept  for  a  literary  magazine. 
Those  who  haven’t  really  been  paying  at¬ 
tention  will  be  surprised  to  find  out  that  CD 
doesn’t  have  a  literary  magazine  right 
now. 

I’m  not  saying  that  SG  should  finance 
the  thing  this  year,  but  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  SG  members  could  be  out  gathering 
information  and  putting  together  some 
ideas  for  a  literary  magazine  for  next 
year.  I  mean  they  are  the  voice  of  the 
students.  At  least  that’s  what  they  keep 
telling  me. 

Another  idea  I  have  for  SG  is  escorts  for 
handicapped  students,  especially  on  days 
when  the  sidewalks  turn  to  ice. 

To  be  fair,  I  should  tell  readers  of  this 
editorial  that  SG  is  doing  something.  Mark 
Zeman,  SG  president,  assured  me  that 
they  were  doing  something. 

“We’re  doing  something.  We’re  doing 
something,”  he  said. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said  that  very 
soon  the  students  would  be  getting  the  “sil¬ 
ly  games”  back.  Just  when  he  couldn’t  tell 
me,  but  very  soon. 

And  another  SG  member  said  that  very 
soon  the  car  pool  system  would  be  in  full 
swing,  though  he  didn’t  know  just  when 
either. 

And  one  SG  member  actually  came  up 
with  an  idea  all  by  his  little  self.  This  par¬ 
ticular  member  wanted  to  impose  stricter 
parking  fines  on  violators.  He  talked  of 
maybe  $4,  $6,  and  maybe  even  $10  tickets 
for  parking  violations. 

Well  good  for  him. 

James  R.  Krueger 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


“Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
This  is  Mike  Wallace  coming  to  you  live 
from  the  rugged  Cascade  mountain  range 
in  eastern  Washington.  As  I  stand  here  in 
the  shadow  of  Mt.  St.  Helens,  I  have  with 
me  the  legendary  figure.  Big  Foot,  an 
eight-foot-tall  creature  covered  from  head 
to  toe  with  thick,  white  fur. . 

“This,  er  -  man  -  uh,  animal  has  agreed 
to  come  forward  and  talk  to  us  in  this  ex¬ 
clusive  interview.  This,  uh,  being  has 
never  been  seen  or  photographed  by  man 
and  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  have  him 
with  us.” 

“Mr.  Big  Foot,  just  exactly  what  are 
you?” 

“Well,  Mike,  I’m  glad  you  asked  that 
question.  A  lot  of  people  have  the 
misconception  that  we’re  some  sort  qf 
beasts  or  something.  But  really,  we’re  just 
like  anyone  else,  trying  to  make  a  living, 
send  our  kids  to  school,  you  know,  just  nor¬ 
mal  everyday  stuff.” 

“Mr.  Big  Foot,  you  mean  to  tell  me 
you’re  just  like  me?  C’mon.” 

“I  wish  you’d  stop  calling  me  Big  Foot. 
My  feet  aren’t  any  bigger  than  they’re  sup¬ 
posed  to  be.  We’re  very  self-conscious 
about  our  feet.  And  that  abominable 
snowman  jazzs  I  mean  really!  I’m  a 
respectable  citizen !  ” 

“I’m  sure  you  are.  What,  then,  would 
you  like  us  to  call  you?” 

“I’m  a  Sasquatch,  Mike.  You  can  call 
me  Sass.” 

“OK,  Sass,  now  just  what  did  you  want  to 
talk  to  us  about?  I  understand  it  has 


something  to  do  with  your  family.” 

“That’s  right,  Mike.  As  you  may  have 
heard,  I  have  some  family  back  in  Illinois 
—  I  was  born  there,  you  know,  about  600 
years  now  —  anyway,  one  of  my  relatives 
back  there  got  hold  of  the  CD  Courier,  the 
issue  where  some  guy  compared  that 
reporter  to  a  Sasquatch.  I  don’t  know  how 
to  pronounce  that  reporter’s  name,  it’s 
Shlooter,  or  something. 

“Well,  I  for  one,  resent  the  implication, 
and  I  would  just  like  to  say  here  and  now 
that  we  Sasquatch  will  not  stand  for  such 
moral,  not  to  mention  physical,  outrage!” 

“And  let  me  go  on  record  as  saying  that 
our  attorneys  are  studying  the  matter 
right  now  to  determine  if  there  were  any 
crimes  committed.” 

“This  is  serious  stuff,  Mike,  and  I  would 
just  like  to  add  that  this  Schlooter 
character  is  known  to  carry  an  illegal 
typewriter  wherever  he  goes.  They  can  be 
dangerous  in  the  wrong  hands,  you  know.” 

“I  see.  The  implications  are  far- 
reaching.” 

“You  bet,  Mike.” 

“Now,  Sass,  tell  me,  there  have  been 
reported  sightings  of  “Sasquatch”  all  over 
the  world,  only  no  one  has  ever  been  able 
to  prove  their  existence.  No  one  has  ever 
really  seen  one.  Why  the  anonymity?  Why 
hide  all  these  years?” 

“Don’t  be  a  fool,  Mike.  See  you  later.” 

“Yes,  folks,  and  there  he  goes,  probably 
never  to  be  seen  again.  This  is  Mike 
Wallace  for  C.B.S.  News.” 


‘Popeye’ 


By  Ralph  Dunlap 

Some  really  excellent  character  inter¬ 
pretations  by  Robin  Williams  and  Shelly 
Duvall  in  the  leading  roles  of  the  film 
“Popeye,”  along  with  great  costumes  and 
make-up,  are  the  well-matched  ingre¬ 
dients  which  keep  this  film  sailing  through 
relatively  clear  channels  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

This  adventurous  undertaking  by  direc¬ 
tor  Robert  Altman  communicates  on  at 
least  two  levels.  The  first  level  frolics 
openly  and  consciously  by  means  of  sight 
and  sound.  However,  the  second  level  of 
communication  is  much  more  subtle,  and 
you  may  find  yourself  hit  by  it  before  you 
are  even  aware  that  it  exists. 

Take  the  scene  where  our  hero  finds 
himself  in  a  house  of  ill  repute,  in  the  midst 
of  a  few  of  its  female  employees.  Popeye 
eyes  the  situation  wryly,  and  quips  to 
himself,  within  our  ear  shot,  “A  poi-son 
could  catch  a  ven-ur-able  dis-ease  around 
here.”  Popeye’s  facial  expressions  and 
body  language  give  a  wealth  of  meaning  to 
this  line  which  has  to  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated. 

Some  certain  tiny  part  of  you  may  go  in 


to  see  this  film  expecting  to  see  Mork  from 
the  planet  Ork  interpreting  the  character 
Popeye.  What  you’ll  get  is  a  flesh  and 
blood  person  so  real  that  you’ll  swear  the 
cartoons  we  all  grew  up  with  are  the  result 
of  this  seasoned  mariner’s  actual  ex¬ 
periences.  This  in  itself  is  a  tribute  to  the 
depth  of  talent  within  Robin  Williams. 

The  film’s  opening  scene  places  Popeye 
in  a  quiet  port,  a  sleepy  little  village  where 
he  searches  for  his  long-lost  ‘Pappy.' 
Subsequent  scenes,  burdened  by  a  lack  of 
flair,  drag  along  and  do  quite  well  in 
creating  the  illusion  of  pointlessness,  until 
the  introduction  of  the  infant  “Swee’Pea,” 
played  by  Altman’s  grandson.  Swee’Pea 
laughs  and  coos  and  looks  completely 
adorable,  and  all  on  cue. 

Popeye  falls  in  love  with  the  child  and 
Olive  Oyl,  who  is  betrothed  to  Brutus,  falls 
in  love  with  Popeye,  and  the  film  begins  to 
soar  on  lighter  wings. 

“Popeye”  is  good  entertainment,  well 
worth  the  price  of  admission.  However, 
you  may  find  yourself  agreeing  that  the 
film  teeters  on  the  verge  of  being  an  ex¬ 
cellent  piece  but  in  spite  of  itself,  it  falls 
short  of  the  mark. 


771/s  was  the  scene  in  A2026  last  Monday  as  workmen  installed  anew 
interoffice  communication  system.  The  sign  outside  the  door  said, 
“Loose  wire  — please  watch  your  step."  1 
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Candida  (Mimi  Munch)  finds  that, 
however  unwittingly,  she  has  two 
men  in  her  life.  Above,  she  spends 
a  quiet  moment  with  her  husband, 
Rev.  Morell  (Gregg  Palmer.)  At  left, 
she  spends  a  quiet  moment  with 
the  young  man  who  would  be  her 
lover,  Marchbanks  (Mark  Zeman). 


The  cast  of  “Candida”  takes  a  curtain  call.  From  left  to  right,  they 
are  Mark  Durfklau,  Ellen  Carroll,  Mark  Zeman,  Mimi  Munch,  Gregg 
Palmer  and  Mike  Connor. 

Photos  by  Mike  Himes,  Roger  Paulhus  and  Vance  Erwin 


Petitions  available  Jan.  28 
for  student  trustee  candidates 


Looking  for  an  opportunity  to  serve  on 
the  policy  making  body  of  the  College  of 
DuPage?  Why  not  consider  running  for  the 
position  of  Student  Board  Member  on  the 
Board  of  District  #502? 

Effective  Wednesday,  Jan.  28  through 
Feb.  11,  petitions  will  be  available  in  the 
Office  of  Student  Activities,  A2059,  bet¬ 
ween  8:30  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  Petitions  must 
contain  not  less  than  100  validated  student 
signatures. 

The  first  day  to  file  petitions  will  be  Feb. 
5  between  8:30  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  again  in 
the  Office  of  Student  Activities.  The 
deadline  for  filing  petitions  will  be  at  noon 
on  Friday,  Feb.  13.  Election  Days  are 
scheduled  for  Wednesday,  March  4  and 
Thursday,  March  5. 

The  Student  Board  Member  will  assume 
office  on  Wednesday,  April  8, 1981. 

According  to  Board  Policy  1009,  the  stu¬ 
dent  member  “will-be  enrolled  for  not  less 


than  8  credit  hours  per  quarter  only  at  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage;  that  she/he  is  to  be  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  District  502;  that  she/he  may 
become  a  candidate  to  succeed 
herself/himself; 

“that  upon  beginning  her/his  term  the 
student  member  become  a  member  of  the 
body  politic  with  the  rights  and  limitations 
of  any  other  elected  member  except  for 
having  the  right  to  a  legally  /recognized 
vote  or  to  be  considered  to  constitute  a 
quorum. 

“that  the  student  member  be  permitted 
to  attend  executive  sessions  of  the  Board; 

“that  the  student  member  be  permitted 
to  make  and  second  motions  (except  on 
items  concerning  the  sale  of  bonds )  ” 
Questions  concerning  the  Student 
Trustee  Election  should  be  directed  to 
Lucile  Friedli,  coordinator  of  student  ac¬ 
tivities,  A2059,  Ext.  2515. 


Urge  business  majors  here 
to  apply  for  bank  workshop 


Two  CD  students  again  have  the  chance 
to  participate  in  the  Student  Career  In¬ 
sights  Program  (SCIP)  sponsored  by  the 
[Continental  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago. 

One  man  and  one  woman  will  be  selected 
from  each  community  college  on  the  basis 
°f  academic  achievement,  communication 
skills  and  leadership  potential.  The  win¬ 
ners  will  attend  a  three-day  workshop 
from  April  8  to  11  and  will  each  receive  a 
$100  stipend.  Ten  of  the  participants  will 
also  be  offered  salaried  summer  intern¬ 
ships  at  the  Continental  Bank. 

To  be  eligible,  you  must  major  in  a  field 
°f  business  study;  have  successfully  com- 
|  Pleted  at  least  five  business  courses  by  the 
|end  of  the  spring,  1981  term;  have  a 
grade  point  average  of  3.50  or  better;  and 


participate  in  campus  extracurricular  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Applications  are  available  in  A3105D  and 
A2026.  Deadline  is  Feb.  2.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  call  ext.  2088. 


FAMILY  GYM  NIGHT 

"Casual  dress  will  be  in  order  when 
families  gather  in  the  College  of  DuPage 
gym  Tuesday,  Jan.  27,  for  the  Child  Care 
and  Development  Center’s  annual  winter 
quarter  Family  Gym  Night. 

Parents  will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
the  new  student  teachers  during  the  7:30  to 
9  p.m.  play  time  when  they  can  participate 
with  their  children  in  volleyball,  twister, 
movement  to  music,  and  the  trampoline, 
all  favorites  at  past  gym  nights.  Other 
games  and  activities  will  also  be  featured. 


Proserpine  (Ellen  Carroll)  uses  the  no-holds-barred  approach  in  tell¬ 
ing  Burgess  (Mike  Connor)  what  she  thinks  of  him. 


Is  3rd  time  really  the  charm? 


If  Mike  DeBoer  of  the  Student  Activities 
office  were  to  seem  a  little  jumpy  lately, 
he  might  have  a  reason. 

The  Arve  Connection  Dance  Company  of 
Chicago  is  scheduled  to  appear  at  CD  on 
Jan.  30  for  a  master  class  at  10  a.m.  and  a 
program  of  contemporary  dance  at  1  p.m. 

This  might  not  seem  like  a  cause  for 
frayed  nerves,  but  consider  the  fact  that 
the  troupe  was  scheduled  to  perform  here 
in  April,  1980.  The  program  was  cancelled 
when  the  male  lead  suffered  a  shoulder 
separation  just  days  before  the  scheduled 
performance. 

The  troupe  was  rescheduled  for  a  date  in 
October,  1980.  This  time  the  male  lead  had 


SPECIAL  DIETS  PLANNED 
Students  on  special  diets  need  not  worry 
about  getting  the  correct  foods  while  atten¬ 
ding  College  of  DuPage. 

With  a  letter  from  their  physician,  any 
student  required  to  be  on  a  medically 
necessary  diet  can  get  meals  specially 
prepared  to  meet  both  the  doctor’s  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  students’  tastes. 

Richard  Archer,  manager  of  food  ser¬ 
vices,  will  meet  with  the  student  and  plan 
two  weeks  of  menus  which  will  be 
prepared  by  the  cafeteria  staff  at  a  cost 
comparable  to  an  average  cafeteria  meal. 

Anyone  wishing  to  have  this  service  or  to 
know  more  about  it,  may  call  Archer  at 
ext.  2213. 


a  pulled  groin  muscle,  and  again  DeBoer 
got  the  bad  news. 

This  time,  the  third  time,  may  be  the 
charm.  At  least  DeBoer  hopes  so. 

“As  of  today,  (Jan  19),  everyone’s  fine,” 
DeBoer  said. 

Those  who  wish  to  participate  in  the 
morning  class  with  the  troupe  are  asked  to 
wear  leotards  and  dance  shoes  and  be 
prepared  to  “really  move,”  according  to 
Liz  Silverstein,  the  group’s  promotions 
manager. 

The  program  at  1  p.m.  will  feature  an 
Afro-American  dance,  an  East  Asian  style 
dance  and  a  new  creation  which  has  a 
western  flavor.  All  the  dances  are  created 
by  Richard  Arve,  founder  of  the  group 
which  consists  of  five  men  and  five 
women.  The  dancers  all  perform  in  their 
bare  feet. 

The  class  and  the  performance  will  be 
held  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center.  Ad¬ 
mission  is  free. 


NAME  SUE  BERG 

The  Women’s  Center  has  announced  that 
Sue  Berg,  a  student  in  the  Human  Services 
Program,  will  be  available  for  a  discussion 
group  with  re-entry  women. 

Berg  has  her  master’s  degree  in  College 
Counseling  and  Student  Personnel  Work 
and  worked  as  a  resident  counselor  for  two 
years.  She  has  returned  to  college  after 
having  raised  her  family. 


Last  three 
nights  for 
“Candida” 


George  Bernard  Shaw’s  comedy  “Can¬ 
dida”  will  have  its  final  performances  at  8 
p.m.  this  Thursday  through  Saturday,  Jan 
22,  23  and  24  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center. 

Mimi  Munch,  Bensenville,  plays  the  title 
role  of  Candida.  Other  cast  members  are: 
Ellen  Carroll,  Naperville,  as  Proserpine; 
Gregg  Palmer,  Downers  Grove,  as  Rev. 
Morell;  Mark  Zeman,  Glendale  Heights, 
as  Marchbanks;  Mark  Dunklau,  Darien, 
as  Lexy;  and  Mike  Connor,  Glen  Ellyn,  as 
Burgess.  Jack  Weiseman,  associate  dean 
of  humanities  and  liberal  arts,  is  the  direc¬ 
tor. 


Wife  of  a  successful  and  famous 
minister,  Candida  is  also  romantically 
idealized  by  a  young,  love-sick  poet.  This 
love  triangle  provides  the  theater-goer 
with  an  evening  of  sharp,  polished  wit  as 
the  self-confident  pastor  is  first  amused, 
then  incensed,  and  finally  threatened  by 
the  soulful  poet’s  love  for  his  wife. 
Admission  is  $1;  senior  citizens, 
students,  and  CD  faculty  and  staff  are  ad¬ 
mitted  without  charge. 
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This  is  the  CD  signboard  on  the  corner  of  Lambert  Rd.  and  22nd  St. 


It  costs  $25  to  set 
SA  outdoor  billboard 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

Student  Activities  must  hire  an  outside 
firm  to  come  and  change  the  letters  on  the 
marquee  at  the  corner  of  22nd  St.  and 
Lambert  Rd.,  according  to  Lucile  Friedli, 
student  activities  coordinator. 

The  firm.  Federal  Sign,  will  come  in 
about  once  a  week  to  update  the  sign  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $20  to  $25  a  visit,  she 
said. 

A  long  mechanical  arm  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  firm  that  could  be  used  to 
change  the  letters.  The  mechanical  arm, 
however,  didn’t  work. 

“Some  of  the  students  would  go  out  there 
on  this  rickety  old  ladder  and  update  the 
sign.  They  went  through  this  procedure  for 
quite  some  time  and  it’s  very  dangerous, 
because  the  ladder  is  not  substantial. 
Moreover,  the  ground  is  not  level  out 
there,”  Friedli  said. 

Mike  DeBoer,  SA  program  director,  was 
usually  delegated  the  duty  of  changing  the 
sign.  Last  summer,  DeBoer  was  required 
to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  for  all  classified 


personnel  and  list  any  hazardous  duties 
that  he  had  to  perform  while  on  the  job.  He 
listed  changing  the  letters  on  the  sign  as 
dangerous. 

“I  decided  right  then  and  there  that  he 
should  stop  doing  that,  because  I  was 
never  real  happy  about  it,”  Friedli  said. 
“If  he  had  gotten  hurt,  it  would  have  been 
the  school’s  responsibility.” 

“Then  we  got  a  new  mechanical  arm 
that  did  function,”  she  said.  “We  had  one 
of  the  student  employees  update  the  sign 
and  I  think  we  did  it  punctually.  Then  the 
freezing  temperatures  came  and  the 
mechanical  arm  stopped  working,”  she 
said. 

“The  main  thing  is,  though,  people  don’t 
understand  why  we’re  not  changing  the 
sign.  They  think  we’re  being  capricious 
about  it,  and  it’s  just  that  we’ve  had  a  real 
problem  on  our  hands,”  Friedli  added. 

Now  the  firm  will  come  once  a  week  and 
keep  the  sign  updated,  she  said. 

“We’ve  had  nothing  but  grief  since  we 
got  the  sign,”  Friedli  said.  “It’s  the  white 
elephant  of  the  SA  office.” 


Food  service  brass 
still  pros  in  kitchen 


By  Allene  Renz 

Promotions  often  remove  people  from 
the  very  aspect  of  a  job  they  most  enjoy 
and  turn  them  into  paper  shufflers. 

When  Ernie  Gibson,  director  of  auxiliary 
services,  assumed  that  position  in  1979  it 
should  have  effectively  removed  him  from 
the  kitchen.  But  Gibson,  who  is  in  overall 
charge  of  both  food  services  and  the 
bookstore  operation,  found  a  way  to  get 
back  in  front  of  a  stove  through  the  cater¬ 
ing  operations  provided  by  the  cafeteria. 

Gibson,  and  Richard  Archer,  manager 
of  food  services,  both  don  aprons  and  take 
over  the  kitchen  as  often  as  possible  when 
a  banquet  or  other  function  requires  a 
meal  to  be  served. 

Gibson  said  that  the  main  reason  they  do 
it  is  financial.  He  and  Archer  don’t  get  paid 
for  the  extra  time  they  put  in  (both  are  ex¬ 
empt);  and  with  help  from  student 
workers  they  can  turn  out  a  meal  without 
paying  the  time  and  a  half  necessary  for 
regular  cafeteria  workers. 

When  they  cater  a  party  they  cook,  help 
serve,  and  clean  the  kitchen  afterwards. 
Gibson  said,  “You’re  not  a  good  food  ser¬ 
vice  director  if  you  can’t  operate  a  dish 
machine.” 

They  also  work  with  the  horticulture 
department  and  arrange  for  flowers  for 
the  banquets.  They  are  professional  and 
expect  the  jobs  they  do  to  reflect  that. 

Though  it  isn’t  part  of  the  job  require¬ 
ment,  both  perform  this  service  because 
any  money  they  save  lets  them  cater 
meals  at  a  lower  cost.  Both  men  are  full¬ 
time  CD  supporters  and  believe  that  the 
catering  program  for  both  school  and  com¬ 
munity/school  related  functions  presents  a 
good  image  of  the  college. 

Gibson  and  Archer  also  do  the  work 
because  they  enjoy  it.  Gibscn  said  that  his 


I 

first  love  is  food  service.  He’s  been  in  that 
field  all  of  his  professional  life.  His  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  career  began  when  he 
graduated  as  a  commercial  dietician  from 
Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama.  He  receiv¬ 
ed  his  master  from  Northern  Illinois 
University  in  business  management,  and 
will  receive  a  doctorate  from  the  same 
university  this  year. 

Archer,  who  has  an  associate  degree 
from  DuPage,  followed  Gibson  as  food  ser¬ 
vice  manager.  Being  in  charge  of  both 
cafeterias,  he  plans  menus,  orders  the 
foods  and  works  with  his  staff  to  get  the 
meals  on  time  and  at  the  best  price  possi¬ 
ble. 

Food  services  handles  all  the  catering 
jobs  on  campus  as  well  as  groups  off  cam¬ 
pus  that  support,  affect,  or  somehow  con¬ 
nect  with  the  college.  Gibson  stresses  that 
the  program  he  oversees  is  a  support 
group. 

“A  campus  is  a  place  to  learn,  and  we 
are  here  to  help  support  that  concept.” 
said  Gibson.  “We  try  to  do  it  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  We  will  not  have  a  cafeteria 
with  the  ‘today  it’s  Monday  so  it  must  be 
meat  loaf  approach  to  food.” 

Archer  makes  menus  up  for  six  weeks 
worth  of  meals  and  recycles  them  during 
the  year.  He  tries  to  gear  the  food  toward 
the  students  and  always  offers  both  a  la 
carte  foods  and  a  complete  hot  meal. 

.  t 

He  said  they  get  very  few  complaints 
from  the  students  —  more  from  the  facul¬ 
ty.  He  said,  though,  that  he  also  receives 
the  most  compliments  from  the  faculty. 

Gibson  added,  “It’s  understandable  for 
the  faculty  to  have  more  complaints  as 
they  eat  on  campus  every  day  while  the 
students  sometimes  vary  their  lunches 
by  eating  off  campus.” 


MICHIGAN 

snoW-gokeports 


Snow,  ski, 
snowmobile  and 
road  reports 
24  hours  a  day. 
Free  literature 
available. 


Call  now. 


(312)  372-0080 


All  films  at  noon  in  A2073  &  7  p.m.  in  A!  1 08 


Free  Films 

January  28 

Harold  and  Maude 

91  Minutes,  1971 ,  Director:  Hal  Ashby 
Cast:  Ruth  Gordon  and  Bud  Cort 

A  true  cult  film  which  features  one  of  the  screen's  more 
unlikely  pairs.  Bud  Cort  is  Harold,  a  young  man  bored  with 
wealth  but  interested  in  death.  Ruth  Gordon  is  Maude, 
a  wonderful  old  woman  who  can  see  nothing  but  good 
intentions  in  the  world.  An  outrageously  funny  and  affecting 
film  that  proves  love  has  no  boundaries. 

If  I  Had  A  Million,  9  minutes,  W.C.  Fields. 
_ — - - - ' 

COLLEGE  OF  DuPAGE  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  PRESENTS 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  24, 1 981  8:00  P.M 
CAMPUS  CENTER  BUILDING  K 

Tickets:  C/D  Students  $4.00  General  Admission  $5.01 

TICKETS  AVAILABLE  IN  ROOM  2059,  BUILDING  A  FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CALL  858  2800  EXT  2 


ITJC-C  3  FT 
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Quarters  vs.  semesters  —  the  choice  is  complicated 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

The  calendar  committee,  studying  the 
>ossibility  of  a  change  to  the  semester 
system,  is  finding  that  the  issue  is  very 
complex  and  has  the  potential  to  affect 
rearly  all  aspects  of  the  college.  The  pro- 
>lems  run  from  student  employment  op- 
>ort  uni  ties  to  energy  savings  to  economic 
:onsiderations. 

According  to  a  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  philosophy  instructor  John 
Jodschiedler,  one  of  the  most  difficult  pro¬ 
blems  is  translating  the  quarter  system  in- 
Jo  a  semester  system. 

“It’s  like  comparing  kilometers  and 
niles  and  saying  they’re  the  same  thing, 
ft’s  just  not  true,”  Modschiedler  said. 

Modschiedler  added  that  a  quarter  hour 
quals  two-thirds  of  a  semester  hour, 
hen  a  CD  student  transfers  to  a  school  on 
he  semester  system,  he  is  given  3.3 
Semester  hours  for  a  five  credit  course  at 
CD.  Most  courses  at  a  school  on  the 
Jemester  system  are  three  hour  courses. 

“If  you  take  a  course  at  CD  that’s  called 
’hilosophy  100,  Introduction  to 
Philosophy,  and  you  transfer  that  class  to 
a  semester  college,  you  get  3.3  hours 
credit.  At  the  semester  school,  you  take 


the  course  Introduction  to  Philosophy  and 
only  get  three  hours  credit.  Now  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  are  we  teaching  more  here,  more 
content,  or  are  we  taking  more  time  to 
teach  the  same  thing.” 

The  question  is,  he  said,  if  CD  goes  to 
semesters  what  will  be  done  with  the 
three-tenths  of  a  credit  that  would  be  lost? 

Another  problem  facing  the  committee 
deals  with  faculty  work  loads.  An  instruc¬ 
tor  may  be  faced  with  teaching  more 
classes  and  dealing  with  many  more 
students  if  the  change  to  semesters  is  com¬ 
pleted,  he  said. 

An  instructor  of  a  five=credit  course  at 
CD  teaches  three  courses  per  quarter,  and 
ends  up  teaching  nine  courses  throughout 
the  academic  year. 

Under  a  semester  system,  that  instruc¬ 
tor  would  teach  five  courses  per  semester, 
ending  up  with  a  total  of  10  classes.  At  the 
maximum  class-load  of  35  students,  the  in¬ 
structor  could  come  in  contact  with  many 
more  students  under  a  semester  system, 
Modschiedler  said. 

“The  issue  is  not  what  can  we  do  to  in¬ 
crease  a  teacher’s  workload,” 
Modschiedler  said.  “The  question  is  how  to 
translate  workload  under  a  quarter 


New  PE  building  to  be 
big  enough  for  everyone 


By  Gwen  Woock 

Dance  studios,  martial  arts  studios, 
swimming  pools,  track  lanes,  racquetball 
and  tennis  courts,  weight  rooms,  and 
basketball  courts  all  under  one  roof.  Sound 
like  the  Chicago  Health  Club?  Well,  it’s 
not.  It’s  the  new  PE  building  which  is  still 
in  the  planning  stages. 

Herb  Salberg,  head  of  the  PE  depart- 
Iment  at  CD,  has  been  visiting  different  col- 
lleges  for  ideas  and  plans  to  use  in  CD’s 
jnew  building. 

“We  wanted  to  see  what  other  gyms 
were  like  and  what  the  other  colleges  liked 
about  the  gyms  and  the  mistakes  they 
made,”  Salberg  said.  “We  want  to  try  to 
profit  from  the  mistakes  others  made.” 

The  colleges  visited  were  Harper,  here 
in  Illinois,  as  well  as  schools  in  Boston; 
Dickenson,  Pa;  Georgetown,  Washington, 
D  C.,  and  the  University  of  Nebraska.  All 
of  the  gyms  were  built  recently. 

When  L  Bldg,  was  built,  the  college 
inrollment  was  about  5,000  students.  Now 
tnrollment  is  above  20,000.  The  gym  will 
lold  approximately  3  classes,  or  about  80 
students.  The  new  gym  will  hold  from  300 
o  400  students  at  one  time,  and  5,000  spec- 
ators. 

Said  Coach  A1  Zamsky,  swim  team 

foach,  “The  building  is  still  in  the  planning 
tages.” 

The  architect,  Wight  and  Company,  has 
[made  three  drawings  which  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  building  committee. 

“We  don’t  want  an  add-on  look,”  said 
|Zamsky.  “We  want  the  building  to  look 
good  visually.” 

The  new  PE  building  will  be  located  on 
the  east  side  of  A  Bldg.  The  target  date  is 
set  for  summer  with  a  20-month  comple¬ 
tion  time. 

The  building  will  consist  of  an  upper  and 
i  lower  level,  with  the  lower  level 
underground.  Access  to  the  building  will 

4-day  week 
to  be  repeated 
summer  session 

The  college  will  have  a  four-day  work 

Feek  again  this  summer,  according  to  Ted 
ilton,  main  campus  provost. 

Tilton  said  that  the  system  worked  well 
ast  summer.  A  survey  taken  last  fall  of 
:ampus  personnel  showed  favorable 
'esults,  along  with  a  substantial  savings  in 
:osts. 

No  summer  classes  will  be  held  on 
Fridays  and  all  offices  on  the  east  side  of 
'he  campus  will  be  closed,  Tilton  said. 

The  switchboard  and  registration  office, 
fdong  with  some  other  offices  on  the  west 
Pjhe  of  the  campus  will  remain  open  on 
Fridays,  he  said. 


system  into  workload  under  a  semester 
system.” 

While  most  schools  are  on  the  semester 
system,  Don  Dame,  main  campus 
counselor,  said  that  students  usually  don’t 
have  any  problems  transfering  from  CD  to 
a  semester  school.  However,  he  warned 
about  transferring  in  the  middle  of  a 
course  sequence. 

“You  may  end  up  repeating  some  course 
work  if  the  sequence  isn’t  finished.”  he 
said. 

Another  area  affected  by  calendar 
changes  is  the  bookstore.  John  Van  Laere, 
manager  of  the  bookstore,  said  he 
sometimes  has  trouble  getting  delivery 
from  the  publishers  because  most  other 


schools  are  on  the  semester  system. 
Classes  at  a  semester  school  start  later  in 
January  than  they  do  at  a  quarter  school, 
and  sometimes  the  publisher  is  not  ready 
to  deliver  the  textbooks  to  schools  under 
the  quarter  system  because  they  start  the 
first  week  in  January. 

“In  terms  of  sales,  we  have  a  higher 
sales  figure  under  a  quarter  system 
because  students  have  to  buy  more  books. 
In  terms  of  service  from  wholesalers, 
semesters  are  better,”  Van  Laere  said. 

The  calendar  committee  has  to  take  all 
these  issues  into  consideration  before  it 
submits  its  report  to  the  administration, 
which  will  probably  be  by  the  end  of  spring 
quarter. 


Total  enrollment  up 
26%  over  winter,  1980 


be  from  the  plaza  level,  or  through  an 
underground  tunnel. 

Although  plans  are  still  tentative,  the 
building  will  be  “the  finest  thing  in  the 
area,”  says  Salberg. 

To  begin  with,  the  building  will  have  two 
pools,  one  for  safety  and  teaching  purposes 
and  the  other  for  diving.  The  diving  pool 
will  have  two  one-meter  diving  boards, 
and  one  three-meter  board. 

In  the  multi-purpose  gym,  a  six-lane 
track  will  either  be  in  a  balcony  above  the 
gym,  or  will  run  around  the  gym  on  the 
same  level.  There  will  also  be  badminton 
courts,  basketball  courts,  tennis  courts, 
golf  practice  nets,  baseball  batting  prac¬ 
tice  nets,  and  volleyball  courts. 

There  will  be  five  locker  rooms,  with 
men’s  and  women’s  each  housing  150 
lockers.  The  other  three  locker  rooms  will 
be  smaller.  One  will  be  a  swing  locker 
room  for  either  men  or  women,  based  on 
the  needs  at  the  time.  The  athletes  at  CD 
will  get  separate  locker  rooms,  one  for 
men  and  one  for  women. 

There  will  be  three  classrooms.  Two  will 
be  strictly  for  teaching,  while  the  third  will 
be  for  cardio-vascular  testing. 

The  weight  and  exercise  room  will 
feature  two  different  types  of  weight 
equipment.  The  dance  studio  will  have  a 
wood  floor.  Two  full-length  floor  mats  will 
fit  in  the  martial  arts  room. 

“This  building,”  said  Zamsky,  “will  be 
adequate  for  the  larger  student  body.” 

The  new  building  is  not  just  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  body,  but  is  also  for  the  community. 

“We’ve  waited  a  long  time  for  this,”  said 
Salberg.  “This  is  something  the  communi¬ 
ty  can  use  also.  We’ll  be  open  seven  days  a 
week,  and  we’ll  have  lengthy  hours, 
maybe  from  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Dance  concert 
set  Jan.  28-29 

The  Dance  Repertory  Theatre  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  concert  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  Jan.  28  and  29,  at  1  p.m.  in  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center. 

The  free  program  will  feature  a  wide 
stylistic  variety  of  dance  numbers  to 
music  by  Bach,  Copland,  and  Foss,  and  in¬ 
cluding  themes  from  “Rocky”  and  “The 
Electric  Horseman.” 

Members  of  Dance  Repertory  Theatre 
are:  Michele  Rocush,  Naperville;  Karin 
Bucaro,  Villa  Park;  Kerri  Miller  and  Terri 
Reardon,  Glen  Ellyn;  Barbara  Sharp  and 
Ellen  Copeland,  Lombard;  Denise  Haack, 
Janine  Urbanek  and  Chris  Marx,  all  of 
Elmhurst. 

Under  the  direction  of  Donna  Oleson,  the 
troupe  is  in  its  fifth  season  of  per¬ 
formances  both  on  and  off  campus. 


Total  enrollment  at  College  of  DuPage 
for  winter  quarter  is  up  26.1  percent  over 
figures  for  the  same  period  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  10th  day  report  released 
Tuesday  by  the  registration  office. 

There  are  21,727  students  now  at  CD,  of 
which  18,325  are  taking  credit  classes  only 
and  3,402  are  taking  non-credit  classes  on¬ 
ly- 

The  FTE  number  is  also  up  21.3  percent 
over  last  year  with  9,185  full  time 
equivalency  students  now  enrolled. 

Of  those  taking  credit  classes  only,  4,877 
go  to  school  full  time  and  13,448  go  part 
time.  Those  seeking  degrees  number 


11,110  while  7,215  are  not  working  toward 
degrees. 

Students  attending  day  classes  and  those 
attending  night  classes  are  about  evenly 
divided  —  7,621  and  7,796.  There  are  2,908 
who  attend  both  day  and  night  classes. 

There  are  3,894  first-time  students  now 
at  the  college  and  14,431  returning 
students. 

Females  outnumber  males  slightly, 
9,700  to  8,625.  However,  more  males  (2,694) 
go  to  CD  full  time  than  females  (2,183). 

There  are  17,847  in-district  students,  413 
from  areas  out  of  the  school  district  and  65 
from  out  of  state. 


Solar  energy  adventure  seems 
to  be  running  out  of  steam 


By  Carol  Wojcik 
The  Solar  Energy  Adventure  in  Britain 
is  having  an  energy  problem  of  its  own. 

The  problem  is  that  no  one  wants  to  go. 
As  of  Jan.  20,  only  two  people  have  signed 
up  out  of  the  thirty  allowed  participants. 
According  to  Roy  Grundy,  adventure 
guide,  the  reason  so  few  have  signed  up  is 
that  they  do  not  understand  the  price.  The 
cost  of  the  adventure  is  $1,799. 

Inflation  is  bad  in  England  and  that  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  high  price.  Students  are  also 
not  interested  in  taking  pre-planned  tours. 


especially  in  Europe,  he  said. 

The  solar  adventure,  if  it  ever  takes 
place,  includes  attendance  at  the  Solar 
World  Forum  in  Brighton.  There  will  also 
be  a  tour  through  Scotland  and  England 
which  will  intertwine  solar  energy  with 
visits  to  historical  sites.  Participants  will 
live  with  English  families  during  the 
length  of  the  tour. 

The  tour  begins  on  August  14  and  ends 
August  30.  Deadline  for  registration  for  the 
tour  is  April  15.  A  minimum  of  15  people  is 
needed  for  the  tour.  Interested  students 
can  call  Roy  Grundy  at  CD,  ext.  2088. 


AIRLINE  JOBS.  For  information,  write  Airline 
Publishing  Co.,  1516  E.  Tropicana  7A-110,  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada  89109.  Include  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope. 

Part-time  phone  sales,  Monday  through  Thursday, 
5  to  9  p.m.;  Friday,  4  to  8  p.m.  For  information,  call 
665-7250. 

Accounting  trainee;  Elk  Grove  Village  firm  seeks  a 
student,  part-time,  20  hours  a  week  (4  hours  daily 
between  8:30  a.m.  and  5  p.m.)  Work  will  include 
some  accounts  receivable,  coffection,  inventory 
analysis  and  other  miscellaneous  general  accoun¬ 
ting.  Person  should  have  at  least  2  years  accoun¬ 
ting  training.  Contact  M.J.  Connor,  593-3080  for  ap¬ 
pointment. 

For  sale:  Pair  acoustic  research  AR-9  speakers:  4- 
way-5  driver  system,  freq.  response  18HZ-30KH2. 
New  $1 ,600,  sell  $1 ,000.  Call  832-6984. 


MARY  KAY  COSMETICS.  Arrange  a  beauty  show 
in  your  home,  for  yourself  and  your  guests,  with  a 
trained  independent  beauty  consultant.  An  ex¬ 
citing  new  concept  in  cosmetics.  Complete  line 
for  men,  too.  Call  after  7:30  p.m.  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment.  Karen,  968-8475. 

Cash  paid  for  Lionel  and  American  Flyer  trains  and 
accessories.  Also  baseball  cards  and  plastic 
baseball  player  statues.  Call  964-8051 . 

Room  for  rent,  male,  walking  distance  to  CD.  $40 
week.  469-9286. 

Professional  typing.  Reports,  correspondence, 
notary  service.  Call  Jane,  833-6296. 

Pregnant?  And  you  didn’t  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 
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Last  second  basket 
key  to  IVCC  defeat 


By  Tom  Nelson 

It  was  a  must  win  situation  for  the  Chaps 
and  win  they  did. 

With  seconds  remaining  on  the  clock  and 
the  score  tied  73-73,  6-10  center  Mike 
Watkins  took  the  feed  from  Gred  Kennedy, 
through  a  maze  of  Illinois  Valley  defenders 
and  put  in  the  winning  bucket. 

A  nip  and  tuck  battle  for  most  of  the 
night,  the  game  seesawed  back  and  forth. 
The  score  at  half  time  was  32-31  in  favor  of 
IVCC.  A  sharp  shooting  second  half  from 
the  CD  guards  and  the  rebound  scoring  of 
Watkins  and  forward  John  Williams  gave 
the  Chaps  the  edge  they  needed. 

High  point  man  for  DuPage  was  Watkins 
with  16.  Guard  Tano  Herring  added  14  for 
the  DuPage  effort.  High  scorer  for  IVCC 
was  Brian  Richard  with  14. 

The  win  moved  the  Chaps  to  13-6  on  the 
year,  5-2  in  conference  play. 

In  action  last  Friday  at  Triton,  the  Chaps 
were  the  victims  of  their  own  mistakes. 
Namely  turnovers.  And  they  lost,  90-73. 

Again  the  Chaps  held  close  for  the  first 
half.  Switching  the  lead  frequently  with 
the  Trojans,  the  Chaps  only  fell  behind  late 
in  the  first  half  when  key  turnovers  led  to 
the  34-30  Trojan  lead. 

“That  was  the  key,”  Coach  Don  Klaas 
said  in  referring  to  the  amount  of  tur¬ 
novers.  CD  had  30  turnovers,  with  18  in  the 


first  half. 

“If  we  didn’t  turn  it  over  so  much  in  the 
first  half  we  would  have  had  the  lead,” 
Klaas  said. 

“We  didn’t  play  well,”  he  said. 
“Everytime  you  turn  the  ball  over  you  lose 
a  chance  at  a  shot  and  you  give  them  a 
chance  at  a  shot.” 

The  Trojans  had  a  formidable  squad  led 
by  a  batch  of  talent  out  of  the  Proviso  area 
basketball  hotbed.  Leading  the  Triton  five 
on  the  floor  was  J.T.  Hill  with  24  points. 
Close  behind  was  Bob  Hmlet  with  22 
points.  Hmlet  was  just  out  of  his  sick  bed  in 
the  game  against  DuPage.  In  two  earlier 
games  against  Illinois  Valley  and  Thorn¬ 
ton,  he  did  not  play. 

Throughout  the  second  half,  the  Trojans 
took  some  quick  25  footers  forcing  DuPage 
out  of  its  tight  inside  zone.  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  switch,  the  Trojans  kept  up 
the  pressure  and  pulled  out  in  front  of  the 
Chaps  holding  a  comfortable  10-point  lead 
for  the  rest  of  the  game. 

Leading  the  Chaps  in  scoring  was  Herr¬ 
ing  with  17  points.  Watkins  had  11,  while 
Greg  Kennedy  and  Mike  Andrews  had  10 
points  each. 

The  Chaps  will  play  Wright  on  Saturday 
and  Rock  Valley  on  Jan.  24.  The  game 
against  Wright  will  be  at  home  with  a  7:30 
p.m.  tip-off  time.  Rock  Valley  is  away. 


SIU,LCC,  Morton 
roll  over  for  grapplers 


Continuing  their  winning  ways,  Coach  A1 
Kaltofen  and  his  grappling  Chaps  came  up 
with  three  wins  and  only  one  loss  this  past 
week. 

On  Friday  the  Chaps  breezed  past  Lake 
County  and  Morton  in  a  dual  meet  by 
scores  of  38-9. 

The  next  day  the  Chaps  returned  home 
for  a  quad  meet  against  Wheaton,  North 
Central  and  Southern  Illinois  University. 
In  that  grudge  match  the  Chaps  received 
their  only  defeat  from  North  Central  by  a 
score  of  23-17.  The  Chaps  came  back 
though,  and  beat  SIU,  22-16,  and  whipped 
Wheaton,  60-0. 

At  118  lbs.  Bob  McCaffery  pinned  his 
Lake  County  opponent  John  Kase  at  7:09. 
Against  North  Central  McCaffery  dueled 
off  to  a  10-10  tie.  His  other  win  came  when 
he  easily  handled  Dave  Tulo  of  Morton  18- 
3.  Keith  Abney  of  SIU  delivered  McCaffery 
his  only  loss,  3-0  on  Saturday.  McCaffery 
holds  a  11-10-1  record. 

Coming  back  after  a  few  weeks  on  the  in¬ 
jured  reserve,  John  Duncan  claimed  an 
easy  15-9  win  over  Greg  Blazek  of  Morton 
at  126  lbs.  In  other  126  lbs.  matches  Keith 
Olsen  pinned  his  SIU  opponent  and  edged 
his  Lake  County  opponent  by  a  6-0  score. 
Against  North  Central  Olsen  was  beaten 
by  a  score  of  2-6.  Olsen  stands  at  13-0  on  the 
year. 

Steve  Van  Poucke  went  3  for  1  against 
his  opponents  with  a  6-0  win  over  North 
Central,  a  pin  at  4:32  of  the  second  fall 
against  Morton,  a  forfeit  at  Lake  County, 
and  a  loss  to  SIU  by  a  score  of  3-2.  Van- 
Poueke  is  8-6  on  the  year. 

Winning  12-0  at  Lake  County,  Pat 
Nelson’s  opponent  had  to  quit  because 
Nelson  broke  his  ankle.  Nelson  then  went 
on  to  win  in  matches  against  North  Central 
4-0  and  SIU  14-5.  Nelson  moved  to  12-4  on 
the  year  with  his  victories.  ' 

At  167  lbs.  Pat  Summerville  continued 
his  domination  and  his  winning  ways  as  he 
came  up  with  wins  at  Lake  County  on  a  pin 
fall  at  3:50,  forfeit  against  Morton  and  a  7- 


4  win  over  Bob  Jaczak  of  North  Central. 
His  one  loss  came  at  the  hands  of  Ed  Jones 
of  SIU.  Summerville  is  20-5  on  the  year. 

Coming  on  strong  at  the  177  lbs.  spot 
Mark  Bozek  pinned  his  opponent  in  the  SIU 
meet  and  Lake  County  meets.  He  had  a 
forfeit  against  Lake  County  and  lost 
against  North  Central.  Bozek  improved  his 
record  to  4-7  with  the  past  week’s  action. 

Matt  Carlson  had  his  troubles  at  190  lbs. 
losing  in  matches  against  Morton,  16-11; 
SIU,  13-4;  and  North  Central,  6-9.  He 
received  a  forfeit  against  Lake  County. 
Carlson  dropped  to  13-13  on  the  season. 

At  heavyweight  Chris  Nicholson  kept  on 
grinding  out  wins  as  he  wiped  out  his  op¬ 
ponents  in  matches  against  Morton,  North 
Central,  and  Lake  County. 

Disproving  the  slow  bigman  myth, 
Nicholson  pinned  his  opponents  in  clock 
shattering  time  of  :30  seconds  against 
Morton  and  :53  against  North  Central.  In 
his  bout  at  Lake  County,  Nicholson  breez¬ 
ed  to  a  7-2  win. 

Dupers  beat 
Morraine  Valley 

Powered  behind  a  20  point  performance 
by  Karla  Walgenbach,  the  Illinois  Valley 
women’s  basketball  team  breezed  past  the 
Dupers  69-41  Tuesday  night. 

Leading  DuPage  in  scoring  was  Dawn 
Sass  with  15  points. 

DuPage  won  their  second  game  of  the 
season  with  a  73-25  victory  over  Morraine 
Valley  on  Monday.  Sass  again  led  all 
DuPage  players  with  a  22  point  per¬ 
formance.  The  score  at  the  halfway  point 
in  the  game  was  32-9.  Also  scoring  for 
DuPage  was  Baker  with  18  and  Syzmaniak 
with  16. 

Last  Saturday  the  Dupers  fell  to  a 
powerful  Waubonsee  squad  by  a  score  of 
91A2.  Again  Sass  led  the  Duper  squad  with 
16  points. 
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Guard  Greg  Kennedy  fights  his  way  in  for  a  layup  in  recent  action. 
Kennedy  has  been  playing  a  key  rote  in  the  replacement  of  guard 
Chuck  Hudson.  Photo  by  Tom  Nelson 


leers  keep  improving, 
beat  and  tie  Rochester 


By  Tom  Nelson 

The  skating  Chaparrals  came  away  with 
one  win  and  a  tie  in  games  last  weekend. 
Plus  a  hint  of  what  they  might  have  to  ex¬ 
pect  in  the  national  tourney  this  year. 

On  Saturday  the  icers  downed  the 
Rochester  Community  College,  4-2.  That 
Friday  the  two  teams  had  battled  to  a  3-3 
tie. 

“The  best  two  games  of  the  season,” 
Coach  Herb  Salberg  said.  “I  was  very 
satisfied.  If  they  just  keep  improving  we 
will  be  in  pretty  good  shape.” 

In  the  Saturday  game  Rochester  took  an 
early  1-0  lead  in  the  first  period  at  11:52. 
CD  evened  up  the  score  when  Tweed 
Shuman  scored  at  5:28. 

After  another  Rochester  goal  in  the  se¬ 
cond  period  CD  tied  it  up  at  2:51  when  Brad 
Saban  scored  the  first  of  his  two  goals  that 
night  on  a  powerplay. 

About  one  minute  later  Bob  Dunlop  pok¬ 
ed  in  the  goal  that  cinched  the  victory  at 
1:26.  The  game  remained  close  with  both 
teams  playing  tight  defense  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  period  and  halfway  through 
the  third. 

Taking  a  good  pass  Saban  notched  his  se¬ 
cond  goal  and  put  the  game  under  wraps 
when  he  hit  the  twine  at  10:17  on  a  short 


handed  play. 

On  Friday  the  two  teams  battled  to  a  3-3 
tie.  Rochester  jumped  out  to  an  early  241 
lead  on  goals  by  Jon  Erickson  and  Brian 
McLaughlin.  CD  was  held  scoreless  until 
the  opening  minutes  of  the  second  period 
when  captain  Mike  Murphy  brought  the 
Chaps  within  one.  Saban  had  the  assist. 

Minutes  later  the  Chaps  struck  again 
when  Bob  Dore  scored  with  help  from 
Brian  Lamey  and  Kirk  Lehman 
Rochester  moved  up  by  one  in  the  second 
period  on  another  goal  by  McLaughlin. 

Dore  tied  it  up  with  an  assist  from 
Dunlop  in  the  third  period  to  end  the  scor¬ 
ing  for  the  day. 

According  to  Salberg,  the  goaltending  at 
Rochester  was  one  of  the  keys  to  its  suc¬ 
cess  this  year.  Although  the  Yellow 
Jackets  lost  quite  handily  to  the  Chaps  last 
season,  Salberg  said  their  goaltender  was 
as  good  as  last  year’s  goalie  for  CD,  Tom 
Adrahtas. 

After  playing  Rochester  the  Chaps  got  a 
good  taste  of  what  to  look  forward  to  with 
the  Iron  Range  teams  this  season.  Against 
Mesabi,  last  year’s  fourth  place  team  in 
the  national  tourney,  Rochester  battled  the 
Norsemen  and  lost  4-3.  The  Chaps  beat 
Mesabi  to  advance  to  the  finals  last  year 


Tankers  breeze  to  Classic  win; 
Dupers  lose  to  Wood  at  wire 


Total  domination  was  the  only  way  you 
could  describe  the  Chaps  performance  at 
the  Merrimack  Classic  at  St.  Louis  last 
weekend. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Chaps 
won  the  coveted  Classic  title,  and  did  it 
quite  handily  beating  out  opposing  squads 
from  Florisant  Valley,  Merrimack  and 
Lincoln. 

Continuing  his  domination  of  the  back 
stroke  events,  Mark  Schark  placed  first  in 
the  100-  and  200-yard  back  stroke  races. 
Other  firsts  were  recorded  by  A1  Gannon  in 
the  200-yard  breast  stroke,  Mike  Conaghan 
in  the  100-yard  butterfly,  Jeff  Perrigo  in 
the  100-yard  free  style,  Tom  Russel  in  the 
400-yard  Individual  medley,  Mike  Under¬ 
way  in  the  1650  I.M.  and  Tim  Prachtt  in 
the  100-yard  breast  stroke.  Mark  Hughes 
grabbed  a  first  in  the  three  meter  diving 
for  the  tankers. 

Even  though  they  lost,  the  women  swim¬ 
mers  couldn’t  come  much  closer  to  winn¬ 


ing.  Going  down  to  the  last  race  and  the 
last  swimmer,  the  Dupers  were  still  within 
striking  distance,  but  a  tough  William 
Wood  squad  edged  DuPage  64  to  61  in  the 
Merrimack  Classic. 

With  the  meet  tied  up  going  into  the  last 
race  at  55-55,  the  Dupers  lost  it  when  they 
finished  behind  Wood  in  the  last  relay. 

Placing  behind  DuPage  in  the  meet  were 
Merrimack  with  44,  Flo.  Valley  with  27 
points,  and  Lincoln  with  no  points. 

Not  completely  defeated  at  the  meet,  the 
Dupers  claimed  several  firsts  including  a 
win  in  the  400-yard  medley  relay.  Racing 
in  that  winning  team  for  the  Dupers  were 
Kathy  Short  in  the  backstroke.  Sue  Huh 
breast  stroke,  Carol  Miller  Butterfly,  and 
Ellen  Jiskra  finishing  up  with  freestyle. 

Short  also  placed  first  in  the  -100-yard 
freestyle  while  Miller  took  honors  in  the 
500-yard  freestyle  event.  Amy  Jurek  also 
claimed  a  first,  that  coming  in  the 
women’s  one  meter  diving. 


State  funding  plan  may  force  cuts 


By  Sheila  McCann 

College  of  DuPage  expects  to  receive,  at 
st,  a  3.2  percent  increase  in  state  fun- 
ig  next  year  despite  the  fact  that  infla- 
>n  has  hiked  costs  at  a  much  higher  rate. 
CD  President  Harold  McAninch  said 
at  the  Illinois  Community  College  Board 
commended  a  9  to  10  percent  increase  to 
e  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education,  but 
e  IBHE  is  only  asking  the  governor  and 


the  legislature  for  a  3.2  percent  increase  in 
flat  rate  grant  funding. 

“That’s  only  the  recommendation. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  we  might  get 
less  than  the  3.2  percent,”  said  McAninch. 

The  IBHE  presents  the  total  budget  for 
higher  education  in  the  state  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  the  legislature. 

McAninch  said  that  he  had  hoped  for  an  8 
or  9  percent  increase  in  funding  to  keep 


Here 's  the  skunk  that  caused  such  a  stink  in  the  CD  welding  lab. 


"Sweet  smell  of  nature 
pervades  the  welding  lab 


By  Jim  Krueger 

A  big  stink  was  made  Monday  about  the 
D  welding  lab  being  closed  for  day  and 
ght  classes.  But  there  wasn’t  anything 
lybody  could  really  do. 

The  culprit  was  a  two-foot  bundle  of 
ack  and  white  fur  packed  with  muscle 
id  an  odor  that  could  bring  tears  faster 
lan  a  roomful  of  cut  onions.  The  culprit 
as  a  skunk  who  wandered  into  the 
elding  lab  sometime  between  8  and  9 
.m. 

For  one  day  and  one  night  the  skunk 
iwarted  the  efforts  of  CD  janitors  and  lab 
ids  who  tried  to  capture  the  skunk  with 
ve  traps  and  bare  hands. 

Finally,  the  odds  fell  to  the  capturing 
nces  who  cornered  the  skunk  under  a 
efrigeration  unit  early  Tuesday  morning 
nd  boarded  off  the  area.  By  2  p.m,  the 
kunk  was  ready  to  capitulate  and  was 
aptured.  It  was  then  dumped  into  a 
lucket  —  covered,  of  course,  with  a  tarp  — 
nd  carried  to  the  Willowbrook  Wildlife 
Center  across  Park  Blvd. 

Officials  there  said  that  the  skunk  would 
e  held  in  captivity  through  the  rest  of  the 
enter  and  be  released  early  next  spring, 
he  skunk  will  be  watched  for  symptoms 
f  disease. 

A  spokesman  for  the  center  said  that 
ormally  skunks  would  be  hibernating  this 
ime  of  year,  but'  that  with  the 
mseasonably  warm  weather  the  animals 
tere  tricked  into  becoming  more  active. 


Lab  aid  Curt  Wild  said  that  he  and  a 
group  of  seven  students  were  the  first  to 
confront  the  animal  early  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  He  said  both  groups  were  mutually 
startled  at  the  other’s  presence. 

Then  there  was  chaos  he  said,  as  the 
skunk  ran  under  the  table  at  which  the 
students  were  sitting  and  then  made  a 
dash  for  several  large  refrigeration  units 
standing  in  the  center  of  the  room  and 
wedged  itself  into  the  cracks  between  the 
units. 

Students  then  began  picking  up  lengths 
of  pipe  and  began  “beating  on  the  unit  and 
wiggling  in  there,”  Wild  said. 

The  purpose  was  to  scare  the  skunk  out. 

"All  of  a  sudden  we  smelled  something 
really  bad,”  he  said. 

The  room  was  quickly  vacated  and  a 
team  of  janitors  made  a  vigorous  search  to 
root  out  the  skunk  and  catch  it. 

The  search  was  unsuccessful.  One 
janitor  said  there  were  too  many  hiding 
places  in  the  lab. 

Two  live  traps  were  set  and  baited  with 
raw  hamburger  and  an  egg,  and  most  of 
the  lights  were  turned  out. 

An  odor  suppressant  used  in  garbage 
dumps  was  then  sprinkled  in  the  most  af¬ 
fected  areas,  and  a  sign  was  posted  on  the 
locked  door  of  the  lab:  “In  process  of 
removing  skunk.  Keep  out!  ” 

Asked  what  he  thought  had  happened, 
one  janitor  surveyed  the  lab,  wrinkled  his 
nose,  and  said,  “She  obviously  let  go.” 


pace  with  inflation.  He  blamed  the  reces¬ 
sion  and  the  unemployment  rate  for  the 
state’s  failure  to  increase  funding  more  in 
line  with  inflationary  increases. 

“The  state  has  been  fairly  good  to  higher 
education  over  the  past  five  years.  It’s  just 
that  Illinois  is  in  a  bit  of  a  recession  right 
now  and  with  the  second  highest 
unemployment  rate  in  the  nation,  they  just 
don’t  forsee  that  income  coming  in,  and 
they  are  not  willing  at  this  point  to  raise 
taxes,”  he  said. 

The  IBHE  will  submit  its  proposed 
budget  to  the  legislature  sometime  in 
March. jVt  that  time  CD  will  have  a  good 
indication  of  what  the  increase  will  be  for 
next  year,  McAninch  said. 

If  the  3.2  percent  increase  for  next  year 
is  implemented,  it  will  mean  that  while 
this  year  CD  receives  an  average  of  $22.90 
per  semester  hour  from  the  state,  next 
year  that  figure  will  be  $23.63  per  semester 
hour. 

Costs  will  have  to  be  reduced  at  CD  next 
year,  but  at  this  point,  McAninch  said  he  is 
unable  to  determine  where  those  cuts  will 
take  place. 
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“We  are  in  the  process  of  budget¬ 
building  and  right  now  it’s  too  early  to 
tell  where  we  have  to  make  adjustments,” 
said  McAninch.  He  added  that  he  is  in 
agreement  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  de¬ 
mand  for  a  balanced  budget. 

He  said  that  there  would  be  some  addi¬ 
tional  monies  coming  in  from  an  increase 
in  assessed  evaluation  due  to  some  recent 
building  in  the  area.  In  addition,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  tuition  revenue  has  come  about 
as  a  result  of  higher  enrollment  at  the  col¬ 
lege. 

“If  this  kind  of  funding  continues,  it  will 
effect  us  in  the  long  run  because  you  can’t 
continually  absorb  those  kinds  of  infla¬ 
tionary  increases  with  no  additional  in¬ 
crease  in  funding,”  said  McAninch. 

The  building  programs  currently  under¬ 
way  at  CD  will  not  be  adversely  affected 
by  this  3.2  figure.  McAninch  stated  that 
building  money  comes  from  another  state 
fund. 

McAninch  said  that  during  a  period  of 
recession,  enrollment  in  community  col¬ 
leges  increases.  Students  are  trying  to 
retrain  and  that  is  one  of  the  functions  of  a 
community  college.  This  function  is  need¬ 
ed  by  the  people  and  the  state. 

“You  have  a  situation  where  recession 
causes  high  enrollment  and  that’s  when 
the  state  is  least  able  to  afford  to  pay  for 
those  enrollments,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Alfred  Wisgoski,  chairman  of  the 
Community  College  Presidents,  responded 
to  the  IBHE  funding  recommendations  by 
stating  that  the  presidents  realized  the 
serious  financial  problems  faced  by  the 
state  of  Illinois.  However,  he  cautioned  the 
board  that  increasing  funding  to  communi¬ 
ty  colleges  is  needed  to  meet  inflationary 
costs. 

“Community  college  enrollments  are 
particularly  taxed  when  the  economy  is  in 
a  recession  and  thousands  of  students 
return  to  our  colleges  for  retraining  in 
order  to  re-enter  the  job  market,” 
Wisgoski  said. 


goes  to  Washington 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

Jim  Howard,  WDCB  news  director  and 
former  SG  executive  director,  travelled  to 
Washington,  D.C.  last  week  to  attend  the 
inauguration  of  Ronald  Reagan. 

Howard  was  able  to  get  a  White  House 
press  pass  on  Sunday,  Jan.  18,  and  spent 
the  night  in  the  White  House  press  room, 
along  with  200  to  300  other  reporters, 
waiting  for  President  Carter  to  make  the 
announcement  that  the  deal  with  Iran  had 
been  finalized  and  the  hostages  would  be 
set  free. 

“I  spent  my  first  night  of  many  at  the 
White  House,”  Howard  said  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye. 

“It  was  very,  very  tense,”  he  said.  “We 
knew  what  was  coming.  The  anticipation 


was  in  the  air;  it  was  almost  like 
Christmas  eve.  You  know  he’s  coming,  but 
when?  Every  time  Jody  Powell  came 
through  the  door  which  the  president  was 
to  come  through,  everybody  would  scram¬ 
ble  to  get  into  position.” 

Howard  said  that  he  got  a  half-hour  of 
sleep  during  the  course  of  the  night,  with 
five  minutes  here,  ten  minutes  there.  The 
President  wouldn’t  make  a  statement  until 
the  statement  came  from  Algeria,  he  said. 
That  statement  didn’t  come  until  5  a.m. 
Washington  time. 

“I  met  a  lot  of  fantastic  people,”  Howard 
said. 

“The  press  corps  down  there,  while  they 

Please  turn  to  Page  2 


A  capacity  crowd  of  nearly  1, 000  let  loose  and  enjoyed  themselves  at  the  Survivor  concert  last  Saturday  night.  For  full  story,  see  Page  7. 

,  ,  Photo  by  Vance  Erwin 
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are  competitive,  were  very  friendly  to  the 
people  who  normally  don’t  cover 
Washington.” 

When  the  President  finally  did  come  out, 
Howard  took  a  position  on  the  back  of  a 
couch,  about  10  or  15  feet  away  from  him. 

“I  was  very  excited.  To  stand  back  and 
think,  ‘Wow,  here’s  this  kid  from  Lisle, 
watching  the  President  of  the  United 
States  making  a  statement  on  something 
that  will  be  in  the  history  books  forever. 


It  was  something  to  be,  literally,  part  of 
history,”  Howard  said. 


The  next  bit  of  history  that  Howard 
witnessed  was  the  inaugural  itself : 

“For  me,  with  my  interests  in  politics 
and  history,  it  was  like  a  newsman’s 
dream,”  he  said.  “You  had  everything  go¬ 
ing  on  simultaneously.  You  had  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  power,  you  had  the  hostages  being 
freed  and  the  anticipation  that  was  in  the 
air  from  that.  It  was  a  crowd  excitement 
type  of  thing,”  he  said. 

As  everyone  knows,  Iran  waited  until 
Reagan  had  taken  the  oath  of  office  to 
release  the  hostages.  Five  minutes  after 
Reagan’s  speech  was  finished,  the  church 
bells  in  Washington  began  ringing. 

“The  crowd  knew  exactly  what  was  hap¬ 
pening.  They  knew  the  hostages  were 
released.  And  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  a 
crowd  of  250,000  people  who  all  of  a  sudden 
realized  what  had  happened,  and  began  to 
clap  and  cheer,  was  just  mind-boggling,” 
Howard  said.  “I  can't  remember  an  ins¬ 
tant  before  that  when  I  felt  the  way  I  did.” 

On  Wednesday,  Jan.  21,  Howard  had  an 
interview  with  Alan  Dixon,  the  newly 
elected  senator  from  Illinois.  Howard  said 
that  Dixon  treated  him  warmly,  but  was 
definitely  a  polished  politician.  His  office 
was  barren  and  not  like  images  conjured 
up  with  huge  mahogany  desks  and  lavishly 
decorated  walls. 

Howard  spent  a  half  hour  with  Dixon  and 
noted  his  busy  schedule. 

“I  got  in  and  set  up  my  equipment  while 
someone  was  still  in  there  talking  to  him 


Jim  Howard  and  Alan  Dixon 


and  as  I  was  taking  my  equipment  down, 
another  group  came  in  to  see  him.  His 
schedule  was  like  this  all  day  long,”  he 
said. 

Howard  sees  a  place  in  the  political 
arena  for  himself.  He  has  run  for  the  Lisle 
school  board,  losing  in  the  last  election  by 
two  votes. 

“My  first  shot  is  local.  I  have  very 
definite  plans  for  running  this  November 
for  the  school  board.  I  have  no  question 
about  it  that  I  will  win,”  he  said. 

“It’s  a  game  of  political  parties,” 
Howard  added.  “That’s  what  I  like  in 
politics,  the  gamesmanship  involved.  It’s  a 
human  chess  game.” 

Howard  also  has  ambitions  for  the  state 
House  of  Representatives.  He  pointed  out 
that  Dixon  was  23  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  house  and,  depending  on  how  the 
state  is  reapportioned  this  session,  he  will 
take  a  serious  look  at  his  chances. 

Howard  has  ordered  a  special  set  of  in¬ 
augural  license  plates  issued  by  the 
federal  government  which  will  be  good  in 
all  50  states.  They  will  read  “Gov  2  B.” 

Does  he  plan  on  being  the  governor? 

“Definite  intentions.  I’ll  get  there  one 
way  or  other,”  Howard  replied. 


All  films  at  noon  in  A2073  &  7  p.m.  in  A1 


February  4 

Le  Boucher 

93  minutes.  Director:  Claude  Chabrol. 

Cast:  Stephane  Audran,  Jean  Tanne 
and  Antonio  Passallia. 

Le  Boucher  is  a  psychological  suspense  thriller  depicting 
a  series  of  bizarre  murders.  Among  the  characters 
involved  is  the  butcher  (Jean  Tanne)  who  has  recently 
returned  to  his  home  after  a  decade  in  the  army. 

(French  with  English  subtitles.) 


MICHIGAN 
SNO-N-GO  REPORTS 

Snow,  ski, 
snowmobile  and 
road  reports 
24  hours  a  day. 

Free 


Free  Films 


COLLEGE  OF  DU  PAGE 
SPRING  BREAK  IN  DAYTONA  BEACH 

DO  IT  BY  BUS 


$212 

$200 


MARCH  20-29,1981 
4  PER  ROOM 

(2  Double  Beds) 

6  PER  ROOM 

(3  Double  Beds) 


Stop  At  The  Student  Activities 
(Building  A  -  Room  2059) 
Or  Call  858-2800,  Ext.  2450 


DO  IT  BY  AIR 

MARCH  SI  -  28, 1981 

*  4  PER  ROOM 

(2  Double  Beds) 

*  6  PER  ROOM 

(3  Double  Beds) 

BUS  TRIP  INCLUDES 

•  Round  trip  motor  coach  transportation  on  first  class  char¬ 
ter  coaches  leaving  the  campus  Friday  evening  March  20 
and  traveling  straight  through  with  plenty  of  partying  to 
Daytona  Beach,  arriving  the  following  day.  The  return  trip 
departs  the  following  Saturday  in  the  afternoon,  and  arrives 
back  on  campus  the  next  day. 

•  A  full  seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  of 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

•  A  great  time  in  Daytona  with  special  parties  and  activities. 

•  Optional  trip  to  Disney  World  available. 

•  All  taxes  and  gratuities. 

AIR  TRIP  INCLUDES 

•  Round  trip  jet  air  transportation  on  Eastern  Airlines  from 
O’Hare  Airport  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida  leaving  March 
21  and  returning  March  2B. 

•  Round  trip  transfers  between  Daytona  Beach  Municipal 
Airport  and  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

•  A  full  seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  of 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

•  A  great  time  in  Daytona  with  special  parties  and  activities. 

•  Optional  trip  to  Disney  World  available. 

•  All  taxes  and  gratuities. 

-::-PRICE  BASED  ON  PRESENT  AIRFARE  AND  IS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  ACCORDINGLY 
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CD  games  supervisor 
is  a  young  man  at  79 


byGwenWoock 

Tony  Nicolette,  games  supervisor  at  CD, 
has  been  at  the  college  for  four  years.  His 
job  includes  setting  up  bleachers,  selling 
tickets,  counting  money,  lowering  baskets, 
and  organizing  student  workers  for  game 
time. 

This  might  not  sound  so  remarkable,  but 
Tony  Nicolette  is  79  years  old.  Said 
Nicolette,  “I’m  a  young  — old  man!” 

Nicolette  has  been  involved  with  athletes 
for  over  50  years.  He  is  the  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  AAU  (Amateur  Athletics 
Union)  and  has  officiated  in  field  and  track 
events. 

Aside  from  the  AAU,  Nicolette  has  been 
involved  with  the  Boy  Scouts  in  Chicago, 
and  has  been  included  in  Who’s  Who  in  the 
Midwest. 

A  regular  official  at  NCAA  and  high 
school  track  and  field  meets,  Nicolette  has 
been  doing  this  for  most  of  his  adult  life. 
His  particular  events  are  long  jump  and 
triple  jump.  He  is  also  a  national  official 
for  track  and  field  and  is  a  life-long 
member  of  the  AAU. 

Aside  from  these  activities,  Nicolette  is 
also  a  member  of  the  CD  recreation  ad¬ 
visory  board  and  the  AAU  governing  body. 
Said  Herb  Salberg,  “He  advises  the 
recreation  people  on  curriculum,  or  how  to 
do  certain  things.” 


super  guy.  He  probably  gives  the  college 
more  time  on  a  volunteer  basis  than  a  lot  of 
people.” 

Bob  McDougall,  football  coach,  said 
Nicolette  is  well  known  in  the  U.S. 

“Several  people  in  the  country  know  him 
because  of  his  personality  and  his  ability  to 
communicate  with  people,”  McDougall 
said. 

He  also  said  that  Nicolette  is  popular 
among  the  players  on  the  team.  This  could 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  Nicolette  is  the  man 
in  charge  of  marking  the  field,  cutting  the 
grass,  making  sure  the  programs  are 
ordered  and  there,  making  sure  the  doctor 
and  ambulance  are  there  and  the  locker 
rooms  are  clean. 

According  to  McDougall,  “You  have  to 
have  someone  like  Tony  Nicolette  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  program.  He  goes 
the  extra  mile  to  make  this  institution 
fine.” 

Don  Klass,  basketball  coach,  added  that 
Nicolette  is  meticulous.  “He’s  always 
there  hours  in  advance  to  make  sure 
everything  will  go  right.  He’s  always  on 
top  of  things  and  we  need  someone  like 
him,”  he  said. 

McDougall  summed  up  everyone’s  feel¬ 
ings  by  stating,  “It’s  an  honor  for  us  to 
have  a  man  of  Tony’s  caliber  working  at 
CD.” 


The  Student  Activities 
Educational  Program  Committee 
presents 

Illinois  poet  laureate 

Gwendolyn  Brooks 

Thursday,  February  5,  1981 

at  7:30  p.m.  in  Performing  Arts  Center 

Admission  free  to  CD  students,  $1  for  others. 


"Her  poetry  has  been  called 
a  bridge  between  the 
quiet  and  vibrant 
racial  protest  of  today." 

The  Contemporary  Forum 


"We  real  cool.  We 
left  school.  We 
lurk  late.  We 
strike  straight.  We 
sing  sin.  We 
thin  gin.  We 
jazz  June.  We 
die  soon.” 


Tony  Nicolette 

Said  Nicolette  about  his  active  life,  “It 
keeps  me  alert;  it’s  a  challenge.  I’ve  been 
supervising  all  my  life  and  this  is  a 
challenge.” 

Nicolette  has  also  been  active  in  things 
outside  sports,  such  as  making  flagpoles. 

“I  got  some  piping  and  took  it  upon 
myself  to  make  the  flagpoles,”  he  said. 

1  They  make  the  stadium  beautiful.  The 
CD  flag  is  on  the  right,  the  American  flag 
is  in  the  middle  and  the  U.  of  I.  flag  is  on 
the  left.” 

Whenever  there  is  a  home  game  of  any 
sport,  Nicolette  will  be  there.  But  he  had 
no  idea  of  how  many  games  he  had  attend¬ 
ed. 

Said  Nicolette,  “This  is  a  good  involve¬ 
ment  and  a  healthy  involvement.  At  my 
age,  you  look  for  something  good  to  do. 
I’ve  found  that  something  in  CD.  I  try  to 
help  out  wherever  I  can.  It  keeps  me 
young.” 

Nicolette’s  duties  as  games  supervisor 
are  numerous.  Some  of  them  include 
checking  out  officials,  getting  things  ready 
and  selling  tickets.  Coach  Herb  Salberg 
said,  “He’s  always  there  when  we  need 
him  and  he’s  always  available.” 

Said  A1  Zamsky,  swim  coach,  “He’s  a 


SYMPHONY  TICKETS 

The  Student  Activities  office  has  again 
Purchased  tickets  for  the  University  Night 
Chicago  Symphony  Concerts. 

The  next  concert  is  Thursday,  Feb.  5,  at 
8  p.m.  in  Orchestra  Hall.  Erich  Leinsdorf 
will  be  conducting. 

Main  floor  seats  are  available  at  $7.00 
Per  ticket  and  are  on  sale  in  the  Box  Office, 
A2059C  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  If  there 
ere  tickets  remaining  on  Feb.  4,  they  will 
be  made  available  to  faculty  and  staff. 


Building  a  Better  Me 

"I  Gotta  Be  Me,"  the  song  says, 

and  the  song  is  correct. 

In  order  to  help  you  become  a  better  me,  Communication  Counseling,  Inc. 
presents  a  one-day  workshop  on  "Building  a  Better  Me."  The  total  program  will 
stress  Reality  Therapy  ideas  and  concepts  as  developed  by  the  renowned  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  Dr.  William  Glasser  and  his  colleague,  Dr.  Gary  Applegate,  resident 
faculty  member  of  the  Reality  Therapy  Institute  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  program  will  be  directed  by  certified  Reality  Therapists  Doris  A.  Fowl 
and  William  W.  Johnson.  The  activities  are  designed  to  be  a  pleasurable  learn¬ 
ing  experience  for  our  guests  and  are  not  intended  to  deal  with  intense  group 
or  individual  therapeutic  problems. 

Highlights  of  the  program  will  include: 

—  A  brief  self-evaluation  of  your  communication  skills 
conducted  by  communication  specialist  B.F.  Johnston 

—  Building  Personal  Strengths  by  William  W.  Johnson. 

—  Lunch 

—  Building  and  Maintaining  Personal  Relationships  by 
William  W.  Johnson  and  Doris  A.  Fowl 

—  Concepts  of  Reality  Therapy  by  Doris  A.  Fowl 


WHEN:  Saturday,  February  28,  1981 
9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 


WHERE:  Sharko's  Restaurant 
1  West  Roosevelt  Road 
Villa  Park 

Cost  for  the  entire  day,  including  coffee  break,  lunch  and  materials  is  $40  per  person. 

We  hope  you  will  choose  to  join  us ! 


REGISTRATION  FORM 


Name  _ 
Address 


Telephone . 


Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Communication  Counseling,  Inc. 

Reservations  should  be  returned  by  Tuesday,  Return  To: 

February  17.  Due  to  a  limited  number  of  spaces  Communication  Counseling,  Inc. 

available,  we  urge  you  to  return  your  1507  Haverhill  Drive 

reservation  as  soon  as  possible.  Wheaton,  III.  60187 
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(Editorial  opinions  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. ) 
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fices  are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg. 
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Is  it  what  CD  wants? 


In  an  editorial  two  weeks  ago  about  the 
college  radio  station  I  quoted  a  full-time 
operating  cost  as  $1.5  million.  I  have  since 
learned  that  this  figure  is  incorrect. 

Syd  Fryer,  associate  director  of  radio 
and  TV,  handed  me  a  sheet  of  budget  pro¬ 
jections  for  the  station  if  it  were  to  go  full¬ 
time.  The  projections  were  based  on 
WDCB  remaining  as  a  non-commercial 
station. 

For  the  first  year  of  full-time  operation, 
the  projection  listed  $125,483  for  expenses, 
the  second  year  $187,800,  and  the  third 
year  $140,800. 

According  to  Fryer,  though  full-time 
costs  are  greater  than  part-time,  the 
deficit  could  be  offset  by  added  course  in¬ 
come  and  several  federal  grants. 

Fryer  added  that  he  was  personally 
assured  that  the  college  is  almost  certain 
to  get  a  $68,875  grant  from  the  federal 
government  when  the  station  goes  full¬ 
time. 

According  to  Fryer,  the  station  would 
run  under  a  deficit  for  the  first  two  years, 
but  that  this  would  be  because  of  several 
large  expenditures  for  equipment  that 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the  first  few 
years. 

Fryer  added  that  in  the  long  run  the  sta¬ 
tion  would  be  running  at  a  small  profit,  and 
that  it  would  then  become  obvious  that 
running  the  station  at  full-time  would  be 
cheaper. 

Well  Mr.  Fryer,  I  accept  your  figures 
and  have  no  further  quarrel  with  you  con¬ 
cerning  WDCB’s  projected  full-time 
operating  costs. 

Moreover,  I  accept  your  assurances  that 
federal  funding  is  in  the  bag,  even  though  I 
have  serious  doubts  of  the  certainty  of  this 
what  with  the  new  presidential  ad¬ 
ministration. 

I  fall  back  then  on  my  one  quarrel  with 
the  station  going  full-time  and  that  is  in 
principle. 

You  told  me  that  WDCB  provided  a  com¬ 
munity  service  to  DuPage  residents. 
Specifically,  you  refered  to  programming 
that  was  aimed  at  residents  in  DuPage 
county  and  not  at  students  here  at  CD. 

You  also  admitted  that  WDCB  can  be 


considered  a  PR  tool  of  the  college.  You 
said  that  the  purpose  of  the  radio  station 
was  to  further  the  image  of  CD  in  county 
resident’s  minds  and  to  entice  some  of 
them  into  course  study.  You  again  made 
mention  of  the  term  “community  ser¬ 
vice.” 

Here  is  my  quarrel  then:  I  and  many 
others  have  paid  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
to  have  CD  built  and  financed,  and  I  would 
rather  see  these  tax  monies  siphoned  into 
programs  for  the  student  rather  than  into  a 
radio  station  dedicated  to  community  ser¬ 
vice. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  that  the  best  com¬ 
munity  service  that  CD  could  provide 
DuPage  residents  would  be  to  turn  out  the 
best,  most  well-equipped  students,  educa¬ 
tionally,  that  it  could.  Also,  the  best  PR 
that  CD  could  have  is  by  the  achievements 
of  its  students  and  how  they  felt  about  their 
education  while  they  were  here. 

I  think  that  it  is  here  with  the  students 
that  the  community  service  ideal  should  be 
pressed  —  not  with  WDCB. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  though  that 
WDCB  should  not  be  totally  discontinued. 
The  service  that  they  provide  the  college 
now  under  shared  time  operation  is  ade¬ 
quate  in  spreading  the  CD  name.  You  said 
though,  Mr.  Fryer,  that  scheduling  would 
be  more  consistent  under  full-time.  I  think 
that  your  gripe  about  consistent  schedul¬ 
ing  is  ridiculous. 

Everyone  must  operate  under  obstacles 
and  around  limitations.  Here  at  the 
Courier,  being  a  weekly  publication,  we 
can’t  always  be  right  on  top  of  the  news, 
but  we  manage  to  survive. 

At  the  end  of  our  meeting  Mr.  Fryer,  you 
said  words  to  the  effect  that  I  still  didn’t 
seem  to  be  sold  on  the  idea  of  the  station 
going  full-time. 

Well,  Mr.  Fryer,  you’re  right.  I  still  don’t 
buy  the  idea.  And  it  isn’t  the  cost  that’s 
bothering  me  anymore.  As  so  often  hap¬ 
pens,  a  question  must  be  considered:  Is  the 
radio  station  going  full-time  really 
something  CD  wants? 

James  R.  Krueger 


Letter  to  the  editor 


I  don’t  know  where  you  get  off  printing 
the  stories  you  print,  trying  to  make  a  big 
scandal  out  of  everything,  but  you  are  do¬ 
ing  a  big  injustice  to  the  school  and  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  working  hard  at  making 
it  a  better  place.  Or  should  I  say  con¬ 
gratulations  on  following  the  traditional 
journalistic  path?  Hey,  I  understand  your 
concern  that  everything  goes  as  right  as 
possible,  but  there  is  no  need  to  get  carried 
away. 

Take  for  instance  the  recent  stories  you 
ran  on  the  school  magazine  issue.  That 
was  old  news,  really.  Once  again  you  tried 
to  make  the  Student  Government  look  bad, 
but  they  acted  on  behalf  of  all  the  students 
in  throwing  out  the  old  magazine  program 
to  make  way  for  a  new  one  that  will  do  the 
school  justice*  Actually,  there  never  was 
any  official  program  for  magazine 
publication,  it  was  always  just  a  bunch  of 
people  getting  together  and  publishing 
what  they  thought  ought  to  be  published.  It 
never  worked  out  very  well,  as  you  know. 

A  new  type  of  magazine  will  touch  upon 


more  of  the  arts  here  at  CD  and  will  satisfy 
more  people. 

It  would  almost  appear  that  you  are  on 
some  sort  of  ego  trip  from  some  of  the 
“news”  you  print.  But  how  can  I  justify  my 
viewpoint  being  published  in  the  Courier? 
Well,  I  have  only  put  in  over  200  hours  of 
work  on  the  subject  of  a  literary  magazine. 
I’ve  talked  with  everyone  involved  a 
number  of  times  and  am  the  only  one  who 
has  really  been  doing  anything  about  put¬ 
ting  together  a  new  program. 

Today,  I  talked  with  Dan  Lindsey. 
Tomorrow,  I’m  giving  him  an  outline  of 
the  new  program.  I’ve  been  keeping  in 
touch  with  Mark  Zeman  about  the  funding 
of  a  new  program.  I’ve  also  gone  so  far  as 
to  write  up  a  Constitution  on  student 
publications,  which  this  school  has  never 
had  and  could  use. 

You  can  print  whatever  you  want  to  in 
your  newspaper,  but  the  truth  remains  the 
truth. 

Edward  Happel 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


By  the  time  a  student  finishes  his  studies 
at  CD,  he  has,  on  the  average,  completed 
about  14  years  of  schooling.  In  those  years, 
the  student  has  come  in  contact  with  a 
great  many  teachers,  administrators  and 
other  so-called  “educators.”  In  my  own 
case,  I  wrote  down  the  names  of  all  the 
teachers  that  I  could  remember  and  the 
list  totaled  close  to  80.  That’s  including 
grade  school  when  you  have  one  teacher 
all  year,  and  it’s  not  including  teachers 
that  I’ve  had  more  than  once.  It  is  quite  a 
list  and  contains  many  memories,  good 
and  bad. 

Next,  I  took  my  little  list  and  put  a  star 
next  to  the  names  of  the  teachers  whom  I 
thought  I  learned  the  most  from.  Suddenly 
my  list  became  very  small,  about  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  original.  I  realize  that  being  a 
teacher  is  not  a  personality  contest,  but  all 
of  us  have  to  make  a  judgment  sooner  or 
later.  The  vast  majority  of  the  names  on 
my  list  were,  sadly,  very  mediocre,  typical 
academic-types  who  didn’t  seem  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  anything  outside  their  own 
little  world  of  study.  The  remaining  few 
were  total  slobs,  carrying  IQs  not  much 
higher  than  a  plant’s.  One  has  to  wonder 
how  these  people  were  able  to  get  a 
teaching  certificate  or  why  they  wanted 
one  in  the  first  place.  During  the  Viet  Nam 
war,  going  into  teaching  was  a  good  way  to 
get  out  of  the  draft,  although  it  wasn’t 
foolproof. 

Now,  if  a  person  sold  shoes  for  14  years, 
he  might  be  considered  a  veteran  shoe 
salesman.  Being  a  student,  however,  is  a 
different  story.  Every  three  months,  he  is 
relegated  to  the  status  of  a  neophyte 
dunce.  Every  day  he  is  reminded  of  the 
caste  system  by  some  instructor  who  in¬ 
sists  on  playing  God,  and  who  entertains 
the  idea  that  his  wayward  flock  is  nothing 
more  than  a  bunch  of  ignorant  dolts.  He 
stands  in  front  of  class,  exercising  his  self- 
imposed,  ultimate  power,  demanding 
respect,  it  seems,  simply  because  he  has  a 
drawer  full  of  degrees. 

I  feel  that  I  do  not  speak  from  inex¬ 
perience.  Besides  the  80-odd  teachers  that 
I’ve  learned  from,  I  grew  up  surrounded 
by  teachers.  I  know  what  it’s  like  to  have 
an  irate  mother  call  the  teacher  at  dinner 


time.  I  know  the  gut-wrenching  effects  a 
teachers’  strike  can  have  on  a  family.  I  am 
also  acutely  aware  of  how  far  a  teacher’s 
paycheck  goes,  I  would  argue  with  no  one 
when  they  said  that  teaching  is  the  single 
most  important  profession  of  all.  Maybe 
being  so  close  to  teachers  all  my  life  is  why 
I  have  such  strong  opinions  on  the  subject. 

The  thing  that  teachers  have  to 
remember  (and  administrators,  for  that 
matter),  is  that  they  are  there  for  us;  we 
are  not  there  for  them.  Oh,  I  know  that’s 
what  they  would  tell  you  if  you  asked,  but 
how  many  actually  practice  that  idea? 

Nothing  is  quite  so  frustrating  as  paying 
$14  a  credit  hour,  $20  in  books  and  finding 
out  the  instructor  feels  like  he’s  doing  a 
favor  for  the  students  just  for  being  there. 
It  is  also  aggravating  when  an  instructor 
spouts  off  his  views,  then  won’t  tolerate 
any  opposing  viewpoints,  relevant  or  not. 
Who  does  he  think  he  is? 

First,  we  must  remember  that  these  are 
people  who  have  never  left  school.  Profes¬ 
sional  students.  To  get  their  drawer  full  of 
degrees,  they  had  to  go  to  school  a  lot 
longer  than  14  years.  Maybe  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  out  their  aggressions  against  their  old 
teachers  on  us. 

Then  we  must  agree  that  holding  the  un¬ 
divided  attention  of  20  or  30  people  for  an 
hour  is  power  that  can  be  very  inviting 
Also,  instructors  love  knowing  something 
that  somebody  else  doesn’t  —  it  gives  them 
a  sense  of  security,  I  guess. 

Like  I  said,  there  is  nobody  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  teachers.  I  love  them.  This  arti¬ 
cle  is  not  directed  at  a  large  majority.  In¬ 
deed,  only  a  few  fit  my  negative  criticism 
But  a  bad  teacher  can  ruin  an  entire  year 
of  studies.  I  know  every  one  can’t  be 
teacher  of  the  year  but  certainly  there  is 
room  for  improvement. 

If  you,  as  a  student,  have  a  conflict  with 
an  instructor,  your  first  step  is  to  approach 
him  about  the  problem.  If  nothing  is  settl¬ 
ed  after  your  talk,  the  next  step  is  to  the 
dean  in  his  area  of  endeavor.  Then  to  the 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs.  Then  the  presi¬ 
dent.  The  channels  for  grievances  are 
there;  don’t  be  afraid  to  use  them.  The  In¬ 
structor  is  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  im¬ 
agination,  God. 


Another  letter  to  the  editor 


A  wag  once  noted  that  “sometimes  the 
half-life  on  not  getting  the  point  is 
forever.” 

I  certainly  hope  that  doesn’t  turn  out  to 
be  true  in  this  case.  I’m  writing  because  I 
suspect  that  one  of  your  otherwise  ex¬ 
cellent  remarks  last  week  might  confuse 
people. 

You  said  “those  who  haven’t  really  been 
paying  attention  will  be  surprised  to  find 
out  that  CD  doesn’t  have  a  literary 
magazine  fight  now.”  Well,  that’s  rather 
right,  like  rather  not  falling  off  a  cliff. 

Student  Government  may  not  have  a 
magazine  funded.  The  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tions  may  not  have  one  to  oversee  and  con¬ 
trol.  A  Dean  or  two  here  and  there  may  not 
yet  have  one  fully  designed.  But  CD  and 
the  CD  community  do  have  a  literary 
magazine,  The  Winesburg  Express. 

The  magazine’s  name  is  new,  the  fun¬ 
ding  is  different,  the  writers  are  more 
varied,  and  it  has  a  wider  audience.  Other¬ 
wise,  it’s  about  the  same  as  it  was.  The 
aspiring  and  enthusiastic  writers  and  ar¬ 
tists  are  still  here.  The  dozen  or  so 
literature  and  arts  faculty  who  do  what 
they  teach,  and  who  have  been  helping  the 
magazine  for  twelve  years  are  still  here 
helping. 

How  do  they  help?  By  being  creative, 
and  on  the  alert  for  talent.  The  first 
literary  magazine  on  campus,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  was  started  independently  by  an 
English  instructor,  Gabe  Heilig,  in  1968. 
SG  and  committees  got  in  on  it  only  later. 
They  didn’t  start  it,  or  buy  it:  they  only 
rented  —  and  many  thanks  to  them.  Now 
the  current  batch  at  S.G  has  stopped  ren¬ 
ting,  that’s  all,  and  so  the  concept  and  the 
magazine  are  independant  again. 

That’s  why  pronouncing  one  magazine 
“officially  dead”  just  doesn’t  seem  to 
work.  Similiarly,  treating  the  new 


magazine.  The  Winesburg  Express,  with 
“benign  neglect”  and  pretending  it  doesn’t 
exist  won’t  work  either. 

But  if  you  can  persuade  or  push  Student 
Government  into  funding  another 
magazine,  an  offshoot,  then  CD  will  be 
doubly  enriched :  it  will  have  two  literary 
magazines. 


Dallas  M.  Lemmon 


What  is  a  gallows  doing  in  the  A 
Bldg,  courtyard?  You  tell  us. 
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Roving  Reporter 


By  Bob  Green  and  Vance  Erwin 


Did  the  hostage  ordeal  hurt  America’s  image? 


FRANK  BELLINGER 


“There  is  no  question  that 
Carter’s  mishandling  of  the  Ira¬ 
nian  crisis  hurt  America’s  image. 
We  were  taken  on  a  roller  coaster 
ride  that  has  kept  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  forces  in  Iran  in  power. 
I’m  scared  that  the  next  revolu¬ 
tion  there  will  be  Marxist.” 


LEEANN  ATKINS 

“I  feel  that  the  handling  of  the 
Iranian  crisis  hurt  America’s  im¬ 
age  as  a  world  leader  but  it  did 
bring  the  American  people  closer 
together.  The  people  helped  to 
free  the  hostages  by  electing 
Reagan.” 


JEFFTHOMKA 

“I  think  the  news  media’s  im¬ 
age  was  hurt.  The  media  played 
with  the  emotions  of  thb  country 
by  constantly  trying  to  build  up 
suspense.  By  the  time  it  was 
over,  most  people  were  tired  of 
hearing  about  it.” 


SUSAN ZELAZEK 

“The  hostage  ordeal  made 
America  look  weak,  but  I’m  just 
glad  they’re  back.  Maybe  we 
should  have  tried  to  rescue  them 
sooner,  but  I  wouldn’t  want  to  be 
one  of  them.” 


“The  handling  of  the  hostage 
crisis  made  America  look  weak. 
Freezing  assets  was  not  an  ap¬ 
propriate  way  of  dealing  with 
Iran.  We  should  have  displayed 
our  military  power.” 


On  the  bookshelf 

Jim  Krueger 


Loon  Lake  by  E.  L.  Doctorow  is  a  very 
depressing  book.  But  then  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  era  it  revolves  around,  the 
depression  years  of  the  30’s,  is  a  very 
depressing  subject.  No  pun  intended. 

The  book  roughly  chronicles  the  life  of 
one  Joseph  Korzeniowski,  known  to  most 
as  Joe  of  Paterson.  Joe  is  an  interesting 
sort,  and  I  imagine  Doctorow  chose  him 
because  he’s  such  a  good  mirror  of  the 
times. 

As  a  child,  Joe  was  a  petty  thief,  running 
the  streets  of  New  York.  He  got  a  job 
delivering  groceries  by  stealing  a  fat  kid’s 
cart  and  then  delivering  the  groceries 
from  the  cart  himself. 

As  a  grocery  boy,  he  made  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  an  old  house  maid,  who  became 
less  of  an  acquaintance  every  day  and 
more  of  a  lover  every  hour. 

Until  he  stole  a  pair  of  silver 
candlesticks  out  from  under  her  nose. 

Forced  to  leave  New  York,  he  took  to 
bumming  the  rails,  sleeping  in  flophouses, 
and  eating  from  bread  lines. 

His  goal  was  California,  but  like  so  many 
of  his  goals,  he  never  reached  it  in  the 
scope  of  the  novel. 

Joe  took  up  with  a  carnival,  and  was 
touched  by  the  tragedy  of  the  fat  lady 
freak  who,  in  her  death  throes,  made  love 
to  a  group  of  men,  but  he  still  managed  to 


steal  the  owner  of  the  carnival’s  wife, 
make  love  to  her,  steal  her  money,  and 
split. 

What  followed?  Work  in  Ohio,  a  union 
murder,  stealing  another  man’s  widow, 
dumping  her,  jumping  out  of  a  train,  lying 
to  the  police,  and  more  sex. 

People  and  events  and  patterns  flow 
through  this  book  and  mix  like  bread,  but¬ 
ter,  and  honey.  Doctorow  uses  a  very  sim¬ 
ple,  direct  language,  leaving  out  punctua¬ 
tion  in  many  instances  to  accomplish  this. 

The  book’s  center  is  on  Loon  Lake  in  the 
Adirondacks.  The  lake  is  the  anchor,  not 
only  for  the  characters  of  the  book  but  also 
for  Doctorow,  who  weaves  the  tone  of  his 
story  from  descriptions  of  the  lake  and  sur¬ 
rounding  terrain.  I  found  one  of  the  most 
moving  passages  in  the  book  was  about  the 
lake: 

“The  wind  rose  in  a  sudden  gust  about 
my  ears,  and  as  I  looked  back  to  the  lake,  a 
loon  was  coming  in  like  a  roller  coaster.  He 
hit  the  water  and  skidded  for  thirty  yards, 
sending  up  a  great  spray,  and  when  the 
water  settled,  he  was  gone.  I  couldn’t  see 
him,  I  thought  the  fucker  had  drowned. 
But  up  he  popped,  shaking  and  mauling  a 
fat  fish.  And  when  the  fish  was  polished 
off,  I  heard  a  maniac  cry  coming  off  the 
water,  and  echoing  off  the  hills.” 


Still  another  letter  to  the  editor 


I  am  part  of  a  vast  majority  of  people 
who  usually  let  things  ‘slide’  and  never 
bother  to  get  involved.  However,  in  this 
case,  I  am  already  involved  and  wish  I  had 
spoken  up  sooner.  I  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  the  people  who  helped  our  college  put  a 
parking  facility  in  front  of  A  Building  for 
the  handicapped.  It  helps,  but  did  anyone 
on  the  design  committee  consult  someone 
in  a  wheelchair  before  construction 
began?  I  hope  the  cost  was  efficient 
because  the  construction  wasn’t. 

That  narrow  little  curb  running  along 
the  south  side  of  the  lot  may  just  last 
through  one  winter  of  snowplowing.  If  it 
survives  it  will  be  the  first  miracle  of  1981 ! 
Not  only  that,  but  once  the  plows  get  into 
the  handicapped  lot,  I  hope  they  can  get 
out.  I  have  a  van  and  the  entrance  and  exit 
are  barely  wide  enough  for  it. 

I  was  also  glad  to  see  a  little  blacktop  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  drive  so  the  wheelchairs  could 
get  up  on  the  walk.  But  then  a  little 
foresight  or  talk  with  someone  who  works 
with  architectual  barriers  could  have 
pointed  out  that  the  sidewalk  should  have 
had  a  sloped  area  rather  than  the  road¬ 
way.  This  same  condition  exists  in  the 
Parking  lot  next  to  the  LRC.  It  would  help 
if  those  who  wait  in  their  cars  for  students 
coming  out  of  A  Building  would  not  park  on 
the  ramps.  The  added  blacktop  ramps  will 


also  hinder  the  plows  as  they  swing  around 
the  drive.  After  all  the  expense  was  put  in¬ 
to  the  new  sidewalk  it  could  just  as  easily 
have  been  done  right.  While  I’m  on  the 
r  topic  of  added  blacktop,  how  about  adding 
a  little  to  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  new 
lot  where  it  joins  the  old  drive?  That  curb 
makes  a  terrific  shock  absorber  tester. 

I  lost  the  use  of  three-fourths  of  my  body 
when  hit  by  a  car  five  years  ago  and  came 
close  to  being  hit  again  last  quarter  while 
crossing  the  new  drive  in  my  chair.  There 
is  a  stop  sign  at  the  first  door  at  the  apex  of 
the  drive  but  few  drivers  see  it  or  else  they 
ignore  it.  (If  you  haven’t  seen  the  stop  sign 
—  it’s  on  the  other  side  of  the  sidewalk 
beyond  that  first  curve.)  Painting  a  yellow 
line  across  the  road  where  the  stop  sign  is 
and  a  striped  yellow  area  where  the 
pedestrians  cross  might  help  alert  drivers. 

The  construction  on  the  new  LRC  will 
begin  soon.  The  design  and  plans  have 
already  been  drawn  up.  I  may  not  be  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  CD  when  it  is  completed  but  for  the 
sake  of  those  students  in  wheelchairs  who 
are,  I  hope  more  thought  has  gone  into  the 
design.  I  am  willing  to  speak  with  anyone 
or  help  those  interested  get  in  contact  with 
a  professional  on  barrier  free  design  for 
the  handicapped. 

Carl  Warner 


Artist  Vera  Gavrilovic  with  “Egg  Grid, "  one  of  the  pieces  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  show  in  the  CD  Art  Gallery.  An  unnamed  piece  can  be  seen  hang¬ 
ing  behind  her.  Story  and  photos  by  Mary  Ricciardi 


Unusual 


sculpture 
on  display 


this 

some  of  the  pieces  which  start  with  a  balloon  base. 


“Found”  objects  and  a  variety  of  other 
materials  not  usually  associated  with 
sculpture  are  the  basis  for  the  work  of 
Vera  Gavrilovic  whose  mixed  media 
sculpture  is  now  on  display  in  the  CD  art 
gallery  in  M  Bldg. 

Balloons  are  first  inflated  and  then  used 
as  a  base  for  slab  porcelain.  Sisal  is  used 
over  “found”  objects  and  bamboo  sticks. 
Gavrilovic  goes  to  garage  and  rummage 
sales  td  find  different  materials  and  ob¬ 
jects  to  incorporate  into  her  work. 

Gavrilovic  was  born  and  raised  in 
Yugoslavia  where  she  taught  art  for  seven 
years.  There  are  14  pieces  in  her  show  with 
prices  ranging  from  $45  to  $2,000.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  will  run  through  Feb.  15. 


Kathy  Kreimeier  examines  a 
piece  of  sculpture  entitled 
“Escape.”  It  consists  of  a  ladder 
coming  out  of  a  hanging  net  which 
is  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 
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CD  testing  lab  deals  in  big  numbers,  fast  service 


By  Allene  Renz 

More  than  34,000  students  walked 
through  the  doors  of  the  testing  lab  last 
year  and  it  is  rumored  that  most  of  them 
came  out  alive.  The  only  permanent 
damage  that  can  be  proven  is  to  some 
grade-point  averages. 

Most  of  DuPage’s  students  will  use  the 
services  of  the  testing  center  some  time 
during  their  campus  stay.  The  bulk  of  the 
testing  is  for  instructional  purposes.  The 
faculty  uses  the  facility  for  standardized 
testing,  make-up  exams,  exams  for  in¬ 
dividualized  courses  and  proficiency  ex¬ 
ams.  They  also  administer  state  nursing 
boards  and  security  office  employment 
testing. 

Gene  Hallongren,  associate  dean  and 
director  of  testing,  established  the  pro¬ 
gram  eight  years  ago.  He  and  his  staff  of 
two  full-time  and  three  part-time 
employees  administer  the  tests,  grade 
them,  and  complete  the  necessary  paper 
work. 

The  testers  do  more  than  hand  out  the 


tests  and  start  students.  They  must  time 
each  student  —  with  two  and  one-half  and 
three  hour  tests  there  are  many  timings  — 
and  explain  directions  if  necessary.  They 
must  also  try  to  stay  calm  when  a  student 
wants  to  be  given  a  three  hour  test  one-half 
hour  before  closing. 

Hallongren  said  that  the  busy  time  for 
his  staff  is  near  the  end  of  the  semester. 
Students  procrastinate  as  long  as  they  can, 
making  that  the  heaviest  work  period  for 
the  lab.  Many  of  the  tests  are  computer 
graded  now,  but  not  all.  Hallongren  said 
that  the  computer  will  make  a  mistake 
once  in  a  while,  but  they  are  few  and  there 
are  checks  on  the  system  to  catch  them. 

When  there  are  large  numbers  in  the  lab, 
the  opportunity  to  cheat  is  greater. 
Hallongren  said  that  though  the  percen¬ 
tage  is  small,  attempts  at  cheating  do  oc¬ 
cur. 

“Students  are  not  prepared  for  the  test 
and  they  get  panicked  about  failing,  so 
they  try  the  easy  way,”  said  Hallongren. 
“When  a  student  is  caught,  the  matter  is 


Career  planning  workshop  set 


turned  over  to  the  instructor  who  will  then 
give  the  student  the  option  of  withdrawing 
from  the  course  or  taking  an  “F  ”  in  it.  ” 

More  than  2,000  students  used  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  curricular  testing  last  year. 
Students  are  not  required  to  take  place¬ 
ment  exams  before  entering  CD,  but  they 
sometimes  want  help  in  deciding  with 
course  best  suits  them. 

Currently,  the  math  department  is  the 
only  one  on  campus  that  routinely  gives 
placement  exams,  though  the  student  is 
not  required  to  accept  the  placement  ad¬ 
vised. 

Some  programs,  such  as  nursing, 
radiology  technology,  and  respiratory 
therapy  programs  require  standardized 
achievement  tests  as  part  of  the  admis¬ 
sions  requirement.  These  are  also  given  at 
the  testing  center. 

The  community  can  take  advantage  of 
the  testing  services  program  here.  Some 
tests  are  given  on  a  regular  basis,  such  as : 
the  Illinois  Salesman’s  Real  Estate  Ex¬ 
amination,  College  Level  Examination 
Program  (CLEP)  and  the  Advanced  Cer¬ 


tified  Firefighter’s  Exam.  The  Community 
and  Agency  Testing  Area  provides  these 
and  other  specialized  types  of  testing  for 
community  residents,  business  and  in¬ 
dustry,  and  for  other  community  testing.  If 
the  services  provided  incur  costs,  they 
must  be  paid  by  the  agency  or  individual. 

Twice  a  month  a  Career  planning  pro¬ 
gram  is  administered  and  students  and 
community  residents  may  take  advantage 
of  it.  Almost  1,000  students  last  year  took 
part  in  the  educational  and  Career  Plann¬ 
ing  Assessment  Area  which  gives  interest 
inventories,  personality  inventories,  or 
other  standardized  tests  to  aid  them  in 
education  or  career  decisions. 

Hallongren  said  that  a  number  of  people 
complete  their  college  education  and  still 
don’t  know  what  career  they  want  to  pur¬ 
sue.  The  tests  don’t  make  the  decision  for 
you,  but  they  do  help  in  gauging  your  in¬ 
terests. 

The  testing  lab  is  open  51%  hours  per 
week  and  students  may  take  their  tests 
without  an  appointment.  A  student  I.D. 
card  is  necessary,  though. 


Are  you  an  adult  who  is  re-entering  or 
entering  the  work  world?  Do  you  need  to 
learn  new  skills  in  order  to  work?  Are  you 
thinking  of  changing  careers? 

If  any  or  all  of  the  above  are  true,  you 
will  benefit  from  a  “Career  Planning  and 
Vocational  Counseling  Workshop”  which 
is  being  sponsored  by  the  Focus  on  Women 
Program  and  the  Career  Planning  and 
Placement  Office  at  College  of  DuPage. 

The  orientation  workshop  is  designed  to 
give  options  that  will  assist  you  in  career 

WDCB  presents 
drama  festival 

February  is  Radio  Drama  Festival 
Month  for  WDCB,  the  college  radio  station 
at  90.9  FM.  In  cooperation  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Radio  Theatre  of  Chicago,  WDCB 
will  present  four  dramatic  productions. 

“Frankenstein,”  Mary  Shelley’s  classic 
nightmare,  will  be  broadcast  at  10  p.m.  on 
Feb.  1,  with  an  encore  performance  at  11 
p.m.  on  Feb.  2. 

Next  is  “Casey:  Which  is  Myself” 
featuring  Pat  O’Brien  as  Casey  Stengel  in 
William  Brashler’s  reminiscence  of  the 
life  of  Stengel.  It  will  air  at  10  p.m.  on  Feb. 
8,  with  a  repeat  at  11  p.m.  on  Feb.  9. 

The  third  play  is  “Bacchae,”  a  one-man 
tour  de  force  with  Peter  Arnott  playing  all 
the  roles  in  his  own  translation  of 
Euripides’  tragedy.  “Bacchae’”  will  be 
presented  at  10  p.m.  on  Feb.  15,  and  again 
at  11  p.m.  on  Feb.  16. 

The  festival  concludes  with  “The 
Underground  Golf  Course”  at  10  p.m.  on 
Feb.  22,  and  11  p.m.  on  Feb.  23.  The  “golf 
course”  of  the  soul  will  be  explored. 


Free  diabetic 
testing  planned 


planning  and  job  placement.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  opportunities  in  the  job  market 
in  the  1980’s,  pre-employment  skills,  and 
career  planning  courses  at  College  of 
DuPage.  The  one  and  one-half  hour 
workshop  will  be  led  by  Ron  Nilsson,  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage  job  placement  counselor. 

The  workshop  will  be  held  from  12 : 30  to  2 
p.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  10,  in  the  Women’s 
Resource  Center,  A2014. 

Reservations  are  recommended  and 
may  be  made  by  calling  the  Women’s 
Resource  Center  at  858-2800,  ext.  2563,  bet¬ 
ween  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday.  There  is  no  fee. 
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A  MUSICAL  EATERY 

with  the  Hostess  on  roller  skates 


There  are  five  million  unknown 
diabetics  in  this  country. 

The  CD  Health  Service  is  holding  a  free 
diabetic  screening  from  9:30  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
on  Feb.  24,  in  A3H.  The  public  is  encourag¬ 
ed  to  take  advantage  of  this  free  testing. 

Diabetes  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
diseases  in  the  United  States  today  and  is 
the  third  leading  cause  of  death.  While 
there  are  approximately  10  million 
diabetics  in  the  country,  only  about  half 
are  under  the  care  of  their  personal  physi¬ 
cian.  Diabetics  can  lead  productive  lives 
by  taking  regular  medication  and  follow¬ 
ing  certain  dietary  and  exercise  rules. 

Testing  is  done  easily.  One  drop  of  blood 
from  a  finger  tip  and  two  minutes  of  time 
is  all  it  takes  to  measure  a  person’s  blood 
glucose  level. 

For  additional  information  concerning 
the  free  diabetic  screening  at  CD,  call  Val 
Burke  at  ext.  2154  or  2155. 

T-SHIRT  SALE 

All  Phi  Theta  Kappa  members  in¬ 
terested  in  purchasing  club  T-shirts  may 
leave  order  with  the  sponsor,  Mrs.  Elinor 
McCarthy  in  Room  3021 C. 

The  cost  of  T-shirt  with  emblem  is  $4.25 
for  the  regular  model,  and  $6.25  for  the 
yoke  model. 


Schedule  of  Entertainment 


EVERY  NIGHT 


MONDAYS 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAYS 

THURSDAYS 

FRIDAYS 

SATURDAYS 


SAT.  &  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS 


SUNDAY 

EVENINGS 


SALLY’S  DOLLIES  —  Our  lovely  and  luscious  singing  and  dancing  waitresses 
BARTON  THEATER  PIPE  ORGAN  SHOW  —  Our  Barton  Theater  Pipe  Organ  was 
built  in  1925.  It  contains  over  1,100  pipes,  21  percussion  instruments  and  was  installed 
in  Sally’s  Stage  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  You  can  hear  it  every  night  at  Sally’s  Stage  along 
with  sing-a-longs,  silent  movies  and  audience  participation. 

WESTERN  NIGHT  —  Country  and  Western  Night  ride  the  Mechanical  Bull. 
Country  and  Western  Entertainment. 

(Monday  is  Rib  Night-full  slab  at  special  price.) 

WESTERN  NIGHT  —  Country  and  Western  Night  Ride  the  Mechanical  Bull. 
Country  and  Western  Singer  Brad  Lake 

MISS  AMERICA  BIKINI  BULL  RIDING  CONTEST.  $250  in  cash  and  prizes 
awarded  —  9:30  P.M.  Emceed  by  House  Organist,  Bill  Tandy 

AMATEUR  NIGHT  —  This  is  the  big  one.  Here’s  your  chance  to  become  a  star.  Our 
amateur  night  show  has  been  written  up  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  Sun  Times 
and  has  been  a  special  feature  on  every  major  T.V.  station.  No  auditions  or  reservations 
necessary  (16  yrs.  and  older).  Talent  show  begins  at  7:00  p.m. 

LET’S  MAKE  A  DEAL  CONTEST  —  A  take-off  of  the  T.V.  show  of  the  same  name. 
Wear  a  zany  hat  or  costume  and  increase  your  chances  to  enter  our  “Let’s  Make  a  Deal 
Contest”.  Prizes  for  the  winners  —  even  up  to  $100.00  in  cash! 

MEN’S  BIKINI  BULL  RIDING  CONTEST  —  Starts  at  9:30  P.M 

WESTERN  NIGHT  -  RIDE  THE  MECHANICAL  BULL 
THUNDER  AND  BLAZES  —  Country  &  Western  Band 

RICK  SORENSEN  —  Vocalist  extraordinaire 

MEN’S  $1.98  LEG  CONTEST  —  Fellas  strut  your  stuff  and  show  the  ladies  what  real 
beauty  is.  Starts  at  10:30  p.m. 

THIS  DAY  IS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  KIDS  13  AND  UNDER  - 
Great  day  for  kid’s  birthday  parties. 

Young  and  old  thrill  to  the  magic  &  ventriloquism  of  MIKE  McDADE 
World’s  Most  Publicized  Restaurant 
Seen  Coast  to  Coast  on  NBC’s  “Real  People’ 


ALLY’S  STAGE 
800  E  Roosevelt  Kd  (behind  Frank’s  Nursery).  Lombard 
Phone:  (312)  520-1000 
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Martial  arts  expert  Larry  Daniels  looked  more 
than  a  little  pained  last  Wednesday  during  this 
demonstration  of  his  abilities  in  a  room  next  to  the 
A  Bldg,  cafeteria.  He  laid  on  a  bed  of  16cc 


galvanized  steel  nails  while  an  assistant  used  a 
sledge  hammer  to  crush  a  cinder  block  resting  on 
his  stomach.  About  200  students  had  stomachs 
strong  enough  to  watch  this  unusual  feat. 

Photo  by  Roger  Paulhus 


How  to  be  a  smashing  success 


By  Bob  Green 

Karate  expert  Larry  Daniel  will  never 
have  to  worry  about  getting  “no  respect.” 

His  martial  arts  demonstration  on  Jan. 
21,  sponsored  by  Student  Activities,  left  the 
spectators  who  packed  A1108  in  awe,  and 
the  floor  in  need  of  a  cleaning. 

Daniel,  25,  the  world’s  youngest  4th 
degree  blackbelt,  attacked  a  gauntlet  of 
bricks  and  boards  and  displayed  a  variety 
of  skills  in  the  martial  arts. 

He  began  by  demonstrating  various 
lightning-quick  kicks  and  punches  which 
narrowly  missed  the  erect  body  of  a  reluc¬ 
tant  volunteer  from  the  audience. 

Daniel  then  displayed  his  skill  with 
oriental  weapons  including  the  long 
knives,  fighting  sticks  and  the  noonchakas. 
To  the  chagrin  of  some  front-row 
onlookers,  Daniel  moved  about  the  front  of 
the  classroom  with  the  grace  of  a  dancer 
while  twirling  weapons  at  deadly  speed. 

Between  feats,  the  native  Chicagoan  in¬ 
formed  the  crowd  of  about  200  that  his 
karate  training  began  at  age  11  and  he  has 


achieved  recognition  as  one  of  the  best  in 
his  field. 

“I’ve  appeared  on  the  Wide  World  of 
Sports  and  other  shows  and  a  couple  of 
years  ago  I  helped  train  Muhammed  Ali 
for  his  rematch  with  Leon  Spinks,”  Daniel 
said.  “I  currently  hold  the  world  record  for 
the  Karate  board  break.” 

Daniel  then  put  away  his  weapons  and 
began  attacking  boards  and  bricks  with 
various  parts  of  his  body. 

He  used  his  head  to  dispose  of  two  one- 
inch  thick  boards  and  an  elbow  converted 
five  inches  of  carefully  stacked  boards  into 
debris.  The  “fire  break”  consisted  of  four 
flaming  boards  which  were  quickly  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  a  crashing  right  hand  blow. 

After  a  numbing  array  of  broken 
building  material  Daniel  performed  a  real 
crowd  pleaser.  As  he  rested  carefully  on  a 
bed  of  16  cc  galvanized  house  nails  a  cinder 
block  was  placed  on  his  chest.  An  assistant 
then  smashed  the  block  with  a  sledgeham¬ 
mer  and  Daniel  arose  from  the  nails 
unscathed. 


Another  intriguing  feat  was  termed  the 
“touch  of  death.”  Daniel  sat  before  a  slab 
of  cement  and  told  spectators  that  by  con 
trolling  his  body  energy  he  could  break  the 
slab  with  a  slight  touch.  He  concentrated 
for  a  moment  and  then  broke  the  cement 
with  a  quick  tap  of  his  hand. 

After  the  demonstration  Daniel  revealed 
how  he  is  able  to  break  boards  and  bricks 
without  being  hurt. 

“It  requires  concentration  and  con¬ 
fidence  that  you  can  go  through  with  the 
motion,”  Daniel  said.  “You  have  to  know 
that  your  hand  is  harder  than  the  board  or 
brick.  If  you  have  any  doubt  you’re  going 
to  get  hurt.” 

Daniel  was  asked  if  he  toughens  parts  of 
his  body  to  prevent  injury. 

“A  lot  of  people  in  this  line  of  work 
callous  their  hands  but  I  don’t.  I  depend  on 
the  aspect  of  speed,”  he  said. 

Throughout  Daniel’s  martial  arts 
demonstration  he  was  interrupted  by  en¬ 
thusiastic  applause.  Needless  to  say,  no 
one  booed. 


Electronics  ‘open  door’  to  close  soon 


A  crackdown  on  class  overloading  will 
start  in  the  electronics  department  next 
fall,  said  Thomas  Milleman,  coordinator  of 
that  department. 

Milleman  said  that  starting  with  the  fall 
of  1981,  limits  on  the  maximum  number  of 
students  who  can  attend  an  electronics 
class  will  be  enforced. 

Milleman  added  that  this  is  in  contrast  to 
the  past  “open  door”  policy  in  which  “the 
student  was  welcomed  with  open  arms  no 
matter  how  full  the  classes.” 

Milleman  said  that  at  present  the  worst 
area  of  class  overloading  is  the  night 
school  classes.  He  said  that  lab  rooms 
which  were  originally  built  for  a  max¬ 
imum  of  twenty  students  or  two  per  station 
are  being  used  by  32-35  students  at  a  time 
or  3-4  per  station. 

Milleman  felt  that  the  overcrowding  in 
some  classes  and  in  the  program  as  a 
whole  might  put  the  quality  of  the  program 
in  jeopardy. 

He  added  that  night  instructors  would  be 
watching  carefully  the  number  of  students 
allowed  to  overload. 

Milleman  also  said  that  the  increased 
number  of  students  taking  electronics 
could  be  due  to  the  poor  state  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economy.  He  said  that  many  of  these 
students  registered  late,  and  that  this  was 
where  the  overcrowding  primarily  came 
from. 

He  added  that  in  the  past  few  years  he 


had  received  selected  complaints  from 
students  who  said  they  were  not  going  to 
take  the  electronics  program  here  at  CD 
because  the  overcrowded  conditions 
prevented  them  from  learning  anything. 

Milleman  said  that  the  overcrowded  con¬ 
ditions  also  hastened  the  breakdown  of 
equipment,  and  that  if  conditions  persisted 
there  might  not  be  enough  “furniture”  to 
accommodate  the  overflow. 

Milleman  added  that  he  wasn’t  “throw¬ 
ing  students  out  the  door  or  not  telling 
them  to  take  electronics.” 

He  did  say  that  students  should  register 
when  they’re  supposed  to,  since  most  over¬ 
crowded  classes  were  caused  by  late 
registrations. 

Milleman  said  that  the  maximum 


STUDENT  TRUSTEE  PETITIONS 

Election  for  the  student  representative 
to  the  College  of  DuPage  Board  of  Trustees 
will  be  held  Wednesday,  March  4  and 
Thursday,  March  5.  Petitions  are  now 
available  through  Feb.  11  in  the  office  of 
Student  Activities,  A2059  between  8:30 
a.m.  and  5  p.m. 

Petitions  must  include  a  minimum  of  100 
validated  student  signatures  and  should  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  Student  Activities  star¬ 
ting  Feb.  5,  between  8:30  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 
The  deadline  for  filing  petitions  is  noon  on 
Friday,  Feb.  13.  The  Student  Board 
member  will  take  office  on  April  8. 


number  of  students  allowed  in  a  class 
should  generally  be  25  but  that  some  of  the 
100  series  classes  could  take  more  since 
the  information  presented  in  these  classes 
is  so  basic. 

Milleman  added  that  students  would  be 
able  to  find  out  the  specific  number  of 
students  allowed  in  any  one  class  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  computer  listings  of  classes 
posted  in  the  registration  office  during 
registration. 

Milleman  said  he  hopes  to  “discourage 
late  registrations  and  overcrowding.” 

Sexuality  is  focus 
of  free  program 

“Human  Sexuality:  A  Clearer  View  and 
Ways  to  Help  Your  Child  Deal  With  This 
Issue”  will  be  the  topic  of  discussion  at  a 
free  program  in  the  Women’s  Center, 
A3014,  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  4  at  12:30  p.m. 

The  one-hour  program  will  be  presented 
by  Johanna  Miller,  director  of  the  Care  & 
Counseling  Center  in  Downers  Grove.  This 
presentation  is  aimed  at  helping  adults 
deal  with  their  own  sexuality  and  finding 
ways  of  helping  their  children  also  deal 
with  this  issue.  Miller  has  encountered 
literally  thousands  of  young  women  and 
men  in  the  Care  &  Counseling  Center,  in 
the  schools,  and  in  the  community  and 
helped  them  to  better  understand  and  deal 
with  their  own  sexuality. 


‘Survivor’ 
packs  house 

By  Tom  Schlueter 

The  CD  concert  Saturday  night,  featur¬ 
ing  local  favorites  Survivor  and  The  Pack, 
was  11  people  short  of  being  a  complete 
sell-out. 

According  to  Mike  DeBoer,  SA  program 
director,  989  tickets  were  sold  out  of  a 
possible  1000.  Approximately  500  were  sold 
the  night  of  the  concert. 

The  campus  center  was  crowded  but 
there  was  no  suffocating  crush  of  bodies. 
Most  of  the  audience  found  a  place  to  sit  on 
the  floor,  which,  depending  on  one  crucial 
aspect  of  your  anatomy,  may  or  may  not 
have  made  the  evening  less  enjoyable. 

The  rest  of  the  audience  stood  against 
the  wall  or  shuffled  around  looking  for 
friends.  Campus  police  periodically  chas¬ 
ed  spectators  off  the  vending  machines. 

The  Pack,  formerly  known  as  The 
Hounds,  played  a  mostly  forgettable  open¬ 
ing  set.  The  highlight  of  their  show  came 
when  they  played  a  cut  from  The  Hounds’ 
second  album  “Under  My  Thumb,”  an  old 
Rolling  Stones’  classic.  It  started  out  with 
a  long,  well-rehearsed  solo  by  the  bass 
player  and  eventually  worked  its  way  into 
the  number.  The  crowd  ate  it  up. 

When  the  headliners  finally  took  the 
stage,  it  was  obvious  who  everyone  came 
to  see.  Headed  by  former  Ides  of  March 
original,  Jim  Peterick,  (remember 
“Friendly  Stranger  in  the  Black  Sedan?”), 
Survivor  is  enjoying  a  good  deal  of  local 
success,  and  hopes  to  break  into  the  na¬ 
tional  market,  with  other  midwest  bands 
like  Cheap  Trick,  REO,  and  Styx.  No  doubt 
the  possibility  is  there. 

Both  shows  were  enhanced  by  a  terrific 
light  show.  Three  huge  towers  of  flood 
lights  stood  around  the  stage  like  giant 
trees.  Each  band  effectively  coordinated 
the  lights  with  its  act,  causing  the  concert- 
goer  to  keep  his  attention  geared  towards 
the  stage. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  the  concert  was 
the  poor-quality  sound  system  rented  by 
the  bands.  The  Electro-Voice  speaker 
cabinets  were  primarily  designed  for  club 
applications,  and  while  they  get  loud 
enough,  they  just  can’t  handle  a  concert 
situation  with  1,000  people.  The  guitars  and 
the  drums  overpowered  the  vocals, 
rendering  them  virtually  useless. 

Star  Wars 
origins  vented 

By  Carol  Wojcik 

J.R.R.  Tolkien  and  C.S.  Lewis  stepped 
out  of  the  past  and  came  to  CD  this  past 
week. 

Tolkien  and  Lewis  were  the  subject  of  an 
hour-long  seminar  held  last  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  The  speaker  was  Jerry  Root, 
assistant  pastor  at  College  Church  in 
Wheaton,  who  analyzed  the  motivations 
behind  these  men’s  works. 

Tolkien’s  name  is  associated  with  such 
books  as  The  Hobbit  and  Lord  of  the  Rings 
while  Lewis  is  known  for  The  Great 
Divorce  and  The  Abolition  of  Man.  In  their 
literature,  both  men  combine  a  mix  of 
reason  and  romance  to  entice  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 

The  same  motivating  forces  underlie 
both  of  these  authors’  works.  They  deal 
heavily  with  the  supernatural  and  the  four 
basic  elements  in  their  fantasies  reveal 
this.  These  are  fantasy,  recovery,  escape 
and  consolation. 

Fantasy  involves  the  idea  that  the 
material  world  is  only  a  copy  of  the  invisi¬ 
ble  world  and  both  men  try  to  create  such  a 
world  so  as  to  understand  our  real  world. 

Recovery  is  just  the  opportunity  to 
recover  all  the  familiar  that  had  once  lost 
its  value. 

Escape  gives  us  a  way  to  look  at  the 
supernatural,  at  what  is  the  real  world. 

Finally,  consolation  is  the  final  positive 
ending  to  all  the  catastrophes  that  have 
preceded  it. 

The  works  of  Tolkien  and  Lewis  are  read 
by  millions  of  people.  Their  works  have 
also  influenced  others  such  as  George 
Lucas  who  used  Tolkien’s  ideas  in  creating 
the  Star  Wars  movies. 

This  seminar  was  just  the  first  of  a  mon¬ 
thly  series  of  seminars  sponsored  by  the 
CD  Campus  Christian  Fellowship. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  NO. 


Your  Social  Security  Number  will  be 
used  For  Processing  only. 


RIDESHARING  APPLICATION 
COLLEGE  OF  DUPAGE 

Please  fill  out  all  the  requested  information.  Print  only  one  letter  or  number  in  a  box. 


(312)  793-RIDE 


first 


last 


NAME  12  L 

HOME  ADDRESS  3o[ 

59  f 


number  and  street 


city 


state  zip  code 

.m 


76 


COUNTY 


Street  intersection  nearest  to  your  home: 


Please  put  the  telephone  number  at  which  you  want  to  be  contacted 
Number  38 


Area  Code  35 


Ext.  45 


Home  Qj 
Work  0 


Please  check  "yes"  for  only  those  statements  which  interest  you 
*  I  am  interested  in  Carpooling: 

for  daily  commuting 
for  emergency  only 


*  In  a  carpool  would  you  want  to: 
(check  one  only) 


Drive  only 
Share  Driving 
Passenger  only 


*  In  order  to  incease  your  possibilities  for  finding  a  suitable  carpool  mate,  please  enter 
your  schedule  code  In  the  boxes  below.  All  schedule  codes  are  listed  on  the  other  side 
of  this  form. 

FOR  EXAMPLE:  If  you  are  on  campus  Monday  through  Friday  from  7:00A.M.  to  3:00P.M. 
your  schedule  code  would  be  1  . 

Enter  your  schedule  code  59  m 


*  COMMENTS: 


OFFICE  USE  ONLY 


27 


Sort 


V 

Y 

E 

S 

DR 

1 

V 

E 

S 

H 

A 

R 

E 

P 
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N 

gIr 

HOME 

WORK 


Signature 


Date 


SELECT  THE  ONE  SCHEDULE  WHICH  BEST  FITS  YOUR  CAMPUS  HOURS.  WRITE  THE 
;i|:j  CORRESPONDING  NUMBER  IN  THE  SPACE  PROVIDED  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THIS  FORM. 
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Turn  in  your  completed  form 
at  the  Student  Government 
office,  A2042  by  5  p.m. 
on  Monday,  February  2. 

For  more  information, 
call  858-2800,  ext.  2095. 


This  service  is  being  provided  by  fhe  Chicago  Area 
Transportation  Sfudy,  300  Wesf  Adorns,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 


Apathy  cited  as  reason 
for  honors  society  blues 


The  Phi  Theta  Kappa  club,  a  nationwide 
honors  society  with  a  CD  chapter,  is  “not 
really  active,”  according  to  Sue  Lorge, 
club  president. 

“We  tried  to  plan  some  activities,” 
Lorge  said,  “but  not  enough  people  show 
up  for  the  meetings.  ” 

It  costs  $25  to  join  the  club.  For  this, 
Lorge  said,  the  student  receives  a  gold 
key,  two  certificates  —  one  wall-hanging 
size  and  the  other  wallet  size  —  and  a 
ceremony  at  which  the  student  is  officially 
recognized  as  a  member  of  the  club. 

Entry  qualifications  for  getting  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  join  the  society  are  making  the 
President’s  list  two  consecutive  quarters. 

Lorge  said  she  would  like  to  see  “more 
things  get  done”  for  members,  such  as 
educational  and  cultural  outings  and 
possibly  generating  funding  for  a  scholar¬ 
ship  of  some  kind. 

One-act  plays 
to  be  presented 
Feb.  3,  4  and  5 

Two  one-act  plays  have  been  scheduled 
by  the  Performing  Arts  Department  of 
College  of  DuPage  for  Feb.  3, 4  and  5. 

“The  Son  Who  Hunted  Tigers  in  Jarkar- 
ta”  by  Ronald  Ribman  begins  arrestingly 
as  a  suburban  couple  discover  an  intruder 
in  their  living  room  at  3  a.m.  The  tension 
builds  as  the  well-dressed  prowler  claims 
he  stumbled  in  by  mistake  and  the  hus¬ 
band  accepts  the  story  while  the  wife  does 
not. 

Cast  members  are  Bill  Palmer,  Downers 
Grove,  as  Charles  Farris;  Barbara 
Prescott,  Naperville,  as  his  wife  Edna; 
and  Dan  Haley,  Lombard,  as  Mr. 
Sweeney.  Craig  Berger  is  the  director  and 
Terri  Reardon  of  Glen  Ellyn  is  the  assis¬ 
tant  director. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  presents  a 
humorous  look  at  a  love  triangle  in  “How 
He  Lied  to  Her  Husband.”  John  Funk, 
Bloomingdale,  plays  the  role  of  Henry  Ap- 
john;  Janet  Moran,  West  Chicago,  is 
Aurora  Bompas;  and  Craig  Gustafson, 
Glendale  Heights,  is  Bompas,  the  husband. 
Ellen  Carroll,  Naperville,  is  the  director 
assisted  by  Chris  Neesley  of  Plainfield. 

The  free  performances  will  be  held  at 
7:15  p.m.  in  the  Studio  Theatre,  M106. 
Daytime  performances  will  be  given  on 
the  same  dates  at  times  to  be  announced. 

Big  Band  era 
to  be  featured 

The  College  of  DuPage  Jazz  Ensemble 
will  present  a  tribute  to  the  big  band  era  at 
8  p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  6,  in  the  Performing 
Arts  Center  of  M  Bldg. 

The  free  concert  will  feature  the  theme 
songs  and  music  of  Tommy  Dorsey,  Benny 
Goodman,  Stan  Kenton,  Count  Basie,  Duke 
Ellington,  Artie  Shaw  and  Glenn  Miller. 

If  you  remember  “Swing  and  Sway  with 
Sammy. Kaye”  and  “Kay  Kaiser  and  His 
College  of  Musical  Knowledge,”  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  bring  back  fond  memories  of  the 
days  when  swing  was  king  and  the  favorite 
dance  was  the  jitterbug. 

Debbie  Hadraba  of  Warrenville  will  be 
the  featured  vocalist  on  “Early  Autumn” 
and  “Kansas  City.” 

The  concert  will  also  feature  the  first 
public  performance  of  “Ellingtonia,”  a 
medley  of  Duke  Ellington’s  most  popular 
songs,  arranged  by  Robert  L.  Marshall, 
director  of  the  Jazz  Ensemble. 

CD  POETRY  CONTEST 
The  deadline  -  for  the  Third  Annual 
Poetry  Contest,  sponsored  by  the 
Humanities  and  Liberal  Arts  Division,  is 
Mar.  31. 

First  place  winner  will  receive  $100,  se¬ 
cond  $50  and  third  $25. 

Winners  will  be  announced  April  17  at  a 
poetry  reading  held  in  K127  from  7:30  to 
9:30  p.m. 

Any  full  or  part-time  student  currently 
enrolled  at  CD  is  eligible  to  enter. 

There  are  no  theme  restrictions  but  the 
Poem  must  be  under  60  lines  in  length  and 
of  original  content. 

For  further  information,  contact  Sally 
Hadley  at  ext.  2195'or  Bill  Bell  at  ext.  2053. 


“It  would  be  nice  to  award  someone  a 
scholarship  for  being  an  outstanding 
member,”  she  said. 

Lorge  said  she  is  hampered  in  achieving 
her  goals  by  three  problems:  student 
apathy,  poor  communication  among 
members,  and  the  basic  nature  of  a  com¬ 
munity  college. 

Last  year,  Lorge  said  that  200  to  300  peo¬ 
ple  were  invited  to  join  the  society,  but  on¬ 
ly  about  one-third  responded. 

“Some  people  just  don’t  care  to  join. 
People  are  too  busy,”  she  said. 

Lorge  also  said  that  it  was  hard  com¬ 
municating  to  members.  “A  lot  of  people 
don’t  know  the  other  people  in  the  club. 
There’s  not  much  communication,”  she 
said. 

She  added  that  in  the  past  notices  had 
been  posted  in  the  Courier  detailing¬ 
meeting  time  and  place  but  that  not 
everyone  read  the  notice  and  not  many 
people  showed  up. 

Lorge  estimated  that  there  were  about 
50  members  of  the  society  still  on  campus. 

Her  biggest  problem  is  the  fact  that  CD 
is  a  two  year  school,  though  she  has  hopes 
for  the  future. 

As  CD  becomes  more  established,  Lorge 
said  that  she  thought  the  club  would  get 
more  active.  “There  would  be  more  of  a 
reason  to  be  here  and  do  something,”  she 
said. 


PROGRAM  DEADLINE  FEB.  2 

The  application  deadline  for  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank’s  workshop  and  in¬ 
ternship  program  is  Feb.  2  Students  ma¬ 
joring  in  a  field  of  business  study  with  at 
least  a  3.50  GPA  are  eligible. 
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ICE-BOATING  ANYONE? 

Are  you  interested  in  ice-boating  and/or 
sailing?  If  you  would  like  to  participate  in 
one  or  both  of  these  activities,  please  con¬ 
tact  Michael  Parramore,  789-1117  or  the 
Office  of  Student  Activities,  Ext.  2515. 


LILY  TOMLIN  IN  AN  EPIC  COMEDY 

(GIVE  OR  TAKE  AN  INCH) 
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THE 

INCREDIBLE 


WOMAN 


LILY  TOMLIN  •  CHARLES  GRODIN  •  NED  BEATTY  A  LljA  Production 
"THE  INCREDIBLE  SHRINKING  WOMAN" 

Written  by  JANE  WAGNER  •  Music  by  SUZANNE  CIANI  •  Produced  by  HANK  MOONjEAN 
Executive  Producer  JANE  WAGNER  •  Directed  by  JOEL  SCHUMACHER  A  UNIVERSAL  PICTURE 
Read  the  JOVE  Book  •  Copyright  ©  1980  by  Universal  City  Studios,  Inc 


SOME  MATtBUL  MAY  NQJ.BE  SUITABLE  FOR  C HR-OWN 


OPENING  JANUARY  30  AT  A  THEATRE  NEAR  YOU 
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College  Special 

Inflation  Fighters 

with  this  coupon: 

uiiiiiiiiUHiiiHiiaiimuiiuunuiiuuuiuHiiimBiieiiHinNiiHi 


I  Glass  of  wine  95* 

Stein  of  beer  59* 

] _  Under  21  ■  soft  drink  25* 

Half  slab  of  ribs,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . . 

Rib  &  chicken  combo,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . 

1/2  chicken  in  basket,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . 

Bar-b-q  beef  sandwich,  kosher  pickle . 

Bar-b-q  pork  sandwich,  kosher  pickle . 

Italian  beef  sandwich . 

Beef  and  sausage  combo  sandwich . 

Perch  basket,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . 

Shrimp  basket,  coleslaw,  bread,  butter . 

Regular  fries . .  $.39  Jumbo  rings . 

Jumbo  fries . $.59  Breaded  mushrooms  . . 

Regular  rings.  . $-59  Western  chili.  . 

In  a  hurry?  Fast  carry-out  service. 
Please  call  ahead  -  790-2220. 

Sunday  thru  Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  10:30  p.m. 
Friday  &  Saturday,  11  a.m.  to  11:30  p.m. 


Students  Activities 
presents 

The  Arve  Connection 

Friday,  January  30 

Master  class  at  10  a.m.  Open  to  public. 

Dance  performance  at  1  p.m. 

Performing  Arts  Center 
M  Building 


$3.95 
$5.95 
$2.99 
.  $2.10 
.  $1.99 
.  $1.89 
.  $2.09 
.  $2.49 
.  $4.89 
.  $1.10 
.  $1.65 
.  $1.25 


Watkins  fills  big  spot 
in  Chaparrals’  middle 


He’s  a  coach’s  dream  player.  He’s  an 
opponent’s  nightmare.  He’s  6-10  center 
Mike  Watkins  of  the  Chaparrals. 

Call  him  what  you  want,  but  Mike 
Watkins  has  been  the  dominating  factor 
under  the  boards  for  the  cagers  this 
season. 

After  losing  their  premier  center  from 
last  year,  Kent  Katterjohn,  the  Chaps 
needed  a  potent  big  man  in  the  center. 
With  a  bit  of  luck  Coach  Don  Klaas  ended 
up  with  Watkins  in  a  green  and  gold  Chap 
uniform  for  the  1980-81  campaign. 

A  resident  of  Roselle,  Watkins 
graduated  from  Lake  Park  high  school  in 
1979  after  two  productive  seasons  there. 
Starting  his  basketball  career  in  the  junior 
high  level,  Watkins  got  a  big  boost  to  his 
potential  when  he  grew  11  inches  in  a  year 
and  a  half  between  seventh  and  eighth 
grade.  But  his  interest  and  ability  in 
basketball  didn't  really  take  a  good 
foothold  until  later. 

“I  didn’t  really  start  getting  into  basket¬ 
ball  until  my  sophomore  year,”  he  said. 
“Still  I  was  only  playing  on  the  B  team. 
Between  my  sophomore  and  junior  year  in 
high  school,  I  put  my  mind  to  basketball.  I 
would  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  basketball.” 

“At  Lake  Park  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Jay 
Markus  helped  me  a  lot.  He’s  responsible 
for  getting  me  involved  in  basketball.” 

His  last  two  years  at  Lake  Park  proved 
to  be  banner  years  for  Watkins  as  he 
started  most  of  the  games.  His  senior  year 
the  recruiting  letters  began  to  pile  up  in  his 
mail  box.  Being  sought  by  many  smaller 
schools  and  some  Div.  I  schools,  Watkins 
was  in  pretty  good  shape  except  for  one 
thing. 

“Since  I  put  my  mind  into  basketball  too 
much,  my  grades  dropped.  I  signed  at 
Kent  State,  but  I  had  to  turn  it  down 
because  of  grades,”  Watkins  said.  “Then  I 
had  to  look  for  a  junior  college.  I  was  just  a 
kid  who  wanted  to  go  out  on  my  own  so 
that’s  why  I  didn’t  go  to  DuPage  last  year. 
So  I  chose  Eastern  Oklahoma.” 

There  he  kept  working  at  his  game  while 
the  team  played  to  a  6-24  season.  The  team 
at  Eastern  Oklahoma  was  comprised  of  all 
freshmen.  Watkins  started  28  games, 
missing  some  of  those  games  to  injury  and 
others  to  a  dispute  with  the  coach. 

After  improving  his  G.P.A.  at  E. 
Oklahoma  from  1.9  to  3.2,  Watkins  had  no 
problems  with  grades.  Then  he  decided  to 
transfer  to  Long  Island  College,  but  some 
of  his  classes  wouldn’t  transfer. 

Choosing  his  academic  career  over  his 
basketball  interests,  Watkins  decided  to 
come  back  home  to  play  at  CD,  where  his 
credits  would  all  transfer.  Last  summer 
Klaas  signed  the  “Big  Man”  up  to  play  for 

CD. 


Mike  Watkins 


“It’s  a  better  program  here  than  what  I 
had  last  year,”  Watkins  said.  “There  s 
times  that  I  disagree  with  the  coach,  but 
he’s  been  in  this  business  longer  than  I 
have  so  he  should  know  what’s  right  and 
wrong.  I  think  I’ve  improved  a  lot  here  at 
CD.” 

“My  strength  right  now  is  rebounding, 
but  it  could  be  better.  Right  now  I’rp  in  a 
shooting  slump.  If  I  shoot  good  tomorrow  it 
will  end.  If  I  don’t,  it’s  just  a  longer 
slump.” 

Watkins  is  mainly  the  man  inside,  letting 
the  outside  work  go  to  his  guards. 

“Here  I’m  in  the  offense,”  he  said 
“There  (Eastern  Oklahoma)  I  was  just  a 
spectator.  The  only  time  I  would  score  was 
on  rebounds.  We  have  plays  for  me,  plays 
for  the  guards,  and  plays  for  the  forwards 
to  shoot.” 

Watkins  feels  the  team  can  still  pull  out  a 
few  wins  without  their  injured  guard 
Chuck  Hudson. 

“We’re  playing  half  the  game  great 
without  him  and  the  second  half  we’re  ter¬ 
rible.  In  the  game  against  Joliet,  we  were 
so  shocked  we  could  do  it  without  him,  that 
we  fell  apart  in  the  second  half.  It’s  still  a 
four  way  race.” 

Watkins  has  offers  to  play  at  other 
schools  next  year,  but  he  isn’t  going  to  let 
them  make  up  his  mind. 

“I’m  going  to  work  hard  this  summer  on 
the  weights.  I  just  have  to  pick  some  place 
I’m  happy  with.” 

Wondering  where  he  gets  his  height?  His 
dad  stands  6’  11”. 


WANT  ADS 


Admission  is  free 


Room  for  rent  in  model  condominium  at  453  Rain- 
tree  Drive,  Glen  Ellyn.  Lovely  accommodations; 
private  bath;  access  to  pool  and  tennis  courts. 
$200  month.  Call  85B-6084. 


Apartment  to  share  in  Bensenville.  Rent  $145  a 
month  plus  utilities.  Call  after  6  p.m.,  Charlene, 
766-5222. 


For  sale:  Jennings  Research  pivotal  pedestal,  3- 
way  walnut  veneer  speakers.  Efficient.  $300.  Ken¬ 
wood  3055  fully  automatic  turntable  with  concrete- 
resin  ARCB  Base.  $150.  (Or)  both  for  $400.  Greg, 
961-0765. 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 


Professional  typing:  reports,  correspondence, 
notary  service.  Call  Jane,  833-6296, 


Cash  paid  for  Lionel  and  American  Flyer  trains  and 
accessories.  Also  baseball  cards  and  plastic 
baseball  player  statues.  Call  964-8051 . 


AIRLINE  JOBS:  For  information,  write  Airline 
Publishing  Co.,  1516  E.  Tropicana  7A-110,  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada  89109.  Include  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope. 


Free  model  portfolios.  Professional  photography 
Fashions,  commercial,  glamor.  Call  980-1316  after 
5  p.m.  weekdays  and  anytime  weekends  for 
details. 


Live-in  housekeeper  wanted.  Free  room  and 
board  and  salary.  Contact  Hellenic  Foundation, 
233-5800. 


New  magazine  serving  DuPage  County  seeks 
editorial  copy.  Previous  publication  not 
necessary.  Quality  essential.  Compensation 
negotiable.  Contact  Jack  Johnson,  627-2510. 


Wanted:  someone  to  drive  my  daughter  to  school. 
Various  hours,  middle  to  late  afternoon, 
weekdays,  in  Wheaton-Warrenville  area.  Will  pay 
$2.50  for  each  14-mile  round  trip.  Call  393-9169 
evenings. 


'77  J10  Honcho  Jeep  P/U.  P/S,  P/B,  auto,  A/T 
tires,  quadratic,  Levi  interior,  black  exterior 
$3, 500/best.  964-3157  (night)  or  462-4951  (day). 


For  sale:  1976  Dodge  van.  Power  brakes;  power 
steering;  AM-FM;  cassette;  350  V8;  1 7  mpg;  partial¬ 
ly  finished  interior.  Asking  $3,200  or  best.  833-8343 
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Hot  and  cold  icers 
win  and  then  lose  one 


By  Tom  Nelson 

The  fortunes  of  the  CD  hockey  team 
seem  to  be  a  lot  like  the  stock  market.  Up 
one  day,  down  the  next. 

Holding  true  to  their  seemingly  endless 
pattern,  the  icers  breezed  past  the  Park 
Ridge  Hornets  last  Saturday  night,  7-2. 
The  next  night,  the  Chaps  fell  to  their  old 
rivals,  the  Minor  Hawks,  6-3. 

On  Sunday  against  the  Hawks,  the  Chaps 
took  an  early  2-1  lead  in  the  first  period. 
Scoring  for  DuPage  in  that  period  were 
BobDoreat2:45  and  Bob  Dunlap  at :  37 . 

The  second  period  was  a  nightmare  for 
DuPage  as  the  Hawks  marked  up  three 
goals  to  take  a  4-3  lead.  The  lone  CD  goal 
was  pushed  In  by  Dore  at  10:57.  From  then 
on  the  Chaps  were  shut  out  by  the  Hawks 
goalie  who  came  up  with  42  saves  on  the 
night. 

Coach  Herb  Salberg  said  the  Chaps  pro¬ 
blem  was  their  lack  of  shots  directly  on 
goal.  Too  many  were  too  wide  or  too  high. 

In  that  game  DuPage  was  testing  out 
other  goalies' to  determine  the  No.  2  goalie 
on  the  roster.  Sam  Dadero  is  the  regular 
starter. 

The  previous  night  the  Chaps  totally 
dominated  the  game,  which  was  marred 
by  the  house  league  “hack"  tactics  of  the 
Park  Ridge  team.  Park  Ridge  received  22 
total  penalties  on  the  night.  But  CD  re- 
mained  calm  and  came  up  with  a  win. 

Rich  Faron  opened  the  scoring  in  the 
first  period.  Park  Ridge  added  one  goal  to 


tie  it  up  but  that  wasn’t  enough  as  DuPage 
went  on  a  scoring  spree  in  the  second  and 
third  periods. 

In  the  second  period  goals  were  notched 
by  Mike  Murphy,  Dore,  and  Dunlap.  The 
third  period  added  another  three  for  the 
Chaps,  this  time  Murphy  had  two  goals  for 
the  hat  trick  and  Bob  Lamey  added  one  for 
safety’s  sake. 

The  Chaps  record  now  is  5-6-2.  Leading 
the  icers  in  the  scoring  department  is  Dore 
with  16  goals  and  31  points.  Captain  Mur¬ 
phy  is  second  with  12  goals  and  22  points. 
Dunlap  is  third  with  eight  goals  and  19 
points.  Rrad  Saban  is  fourth  with  nine 
goals  and  18  points. 

This  weekend  the  Chaps  will  travel  to 
Minnesota  for  games  against  Minnesota 
JV,  Hibbing,  and  Mesabi. 

Needing  a  total  team  effort  is  the  key  to 
winning  the  games  up  north.  Salberg  said 
the  talent  is  there,  but  it  is  just  hidden. 

“It  isn’t  that  they  can’t  do  it,"  he  said. 
“We  played  really  well  on  Saturday,  well 
disciplined.  The  next  night  we  played  poor¬ 
ly.” 

“I  <}on’t  ask  that  they  win,  just  that  they 
play  well.” 

In  their  match  against  Hibbing,  CD  will 
be  facing  the  No.  1  ranked  team  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  Mesabi  is  ranked  No.  4  behind  Can¬ 
ton,  the  1979  NJCAA  champ,  and  Saranac 
Lake  which  is  ranked  No.  2. 

Hibbing  has  beaten  and  tied  Rochester 
by  almost  identical  scores  to  DuPage. 


Harper  win  puts  Dupers 
in  driver’s  seat  for  finals 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Coach  A1  Zamsky’s  women’s  swim  team 
went  into  action  Friday,  Jan.  23,  knowing 
that  this  was  the  meet  that  was  going  to 
make  them  or  break  them. 

Rising  to  the  occasion,  the  Dupers  blew 
Harper  out  of  the  pool. 

Already  this  year,  the  women  tankers 
have  beaten  all  of  the  competition  they  will 
face  in  the  state  meet.  With  the  Harper  vic¬ 
tory,  the  Dupers- are  sitting  in  a  pretty 
good  position  to  bring  home  the  state  title 
for  DuPage. 

Taking  first  place  for  the  Dupers  again 
was  their  potent  400-yard  medley  relay. 
Swimming  for  DuPage  in  that  event  were 
Kathy,  Short,  backstroke;  Sue  Huff,  breast 
stroke;  Carol  Miller,  butterfly;  and  Ellyn 
Jirska,  anchoring  the  event,  and  swimm¬ 
ing  freestyle. 

Amy  Jurek  continues  to  grab  first 
honors  for  DuPage  in  the  diving  events. 
She  placed  first  in  the  one  and  three-meter 


diving  competition. 

Miller,  a  national  qualifier  this  year  and 
veteran  of  the  1980  nationals,  won  the  100- 
yard  butterfly  and  500-yard  freestyle 
events.  Also  taking  double  firsts  for 
DuPage  were  Jirska  in  the  100-yard 
freestyle  and  the  50-yard  freestyle.  (Jir- 
ska’s  unofficial  time  in  the  50-yard 
freestyle  was  a  swift  24:16.)  and  Kathy 
Short  in  the  100-yard  backstroke  and  200- 
yard  individual  medley  races. 

The  last  first  place  of  the  afternoon  went 
to  Huff  in  the  100-yard  breast  stroke.  Huff 
paced  the  others  with  a  time  of  1 : 18. 

“We  should  win  state,”  Jurek  said. 

The  tankers’  record  stands  at  2-1  with 
the  loss  coming  at  the  hands  of  William 
Wood. 

“College  of  DuPage  should  dominate  the 
state  meet,”  Zamsky  said.  “The  girls  are 
performing  very  well  at  this  stage.” 

The  next  meet  will  be  on  Feb.  7  at  Lin¬ 
coln. 


Swimmers  put  under  by  Harper; 
Schark  and  relay  team  gain  wins 


By  Tom  Nelson 

It  was  one  of  those  weekends  where  they 
would  have  been  better  off  staying  home. 
Losing  on  Friday  afternoon  to  Harper,  the 
tankers  got  up  the  next  day  and  lost  to  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Against  Harper,  the  Chaps  managed  vic¬ 
tories  in  the  100-yard  backstroke,  with 
Mark  Schark  touching  the  wall  for 
DuPage;  and  in  the  400-yard  freestyle 
relay  team.  Teaming  up  for  that  win  were 
Mike  Underway,  Mike  Cognahan,  Tom 
Russell,  and  Bob  Bos. 

The  final  team  score  for  the  meet  was 
Harper  111,  DuPage  76. 

With  Harper  clearly  dominating  the 
meet  the  Chaps  will  need  a  superb  per¬ 
formance  from  their  swimmers  plus  a  lit¬ 
tle  help  from  the  outside,  Russell  said. 

“If  we’re  going  to  win  the  state  meet, 
we’re  going  to  have  to  rely  on  Lincoln  and 
the  other  colleges  to  help  us.” 

On  Saturday  the  seas  proved  to  be  just  as 
rough  for  the  Chaps  as  they  lost  to  the 
University  of  Chicago.  In  what  could  be 
called  basically  an  exhibition  race,  the 
tankers  came  away  with  four  first  places. 

Placing  first  in  the  200-yard  backstroke 
was  Schark,  quickly  becoming  the  cor¬ 


nerstone  of  the  Chaps  backstroke  squad. 

The  other  individual  win  went  to  Tim 
Pracht  in  the  100-yard  breaststroke.  The 
Chaps  also  had  two  wins  in  the  relay 
events.  In  the  winning  400-yard  freestyle 
relay  were  Brian  Billings,  Cognahan, 
Russell,  and  Bos.  The  other  winning  relay 
was  the  400-yard  medley  relay  of  Schark, 
Pracht,  Billings,  and  Perrigo. 

“Harper  is  the  team  to  beat  this  year,” 
Coach  A1  Zamsky  said.  “We  swam  well, 
but  they’re  a  very  tough  team.” 

Hoping  to  add  to  their  wins,  the  tankers 
will  meet  Wright  this  Friday. 


BASEBALL  MEETING  FEB.  26 

A  second  baseball  meeting  has  been  call¬ 
ed  for  Feb.  26.  The  meeting  will  be  in  K134 
at  4  p.m. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be  to 
issue  insurance  forms,  eligibility  forms, 
press  information  forms,  and  physical  ex¬ 
amination  forms.  For  more  information, 
contact  Coach  Steve  Kranz  in  the  athletic 
office,  ext.  2364. 


Duper  Dawn  Sass  goes  up  for  two  points  in  action  against  Joliet. 
Sass  is  leading  her  team  in  scoring  with  122  points  and  was  fourth  in 
scoring  in  recent  N4C  polls.  Against  Wright  on  Friday  the  Dupers  lost 
by  a  score  of  59-54.  The  team  record  stands  at  2-13.  The  next  home 
game  for  the  Chaps  will  be  this  Saturday  at  5  p.m.,  preceding  the 
Chaps  game.  On  Feb.  3  the  Dupers  will  host  Harper  for  a  5  p.m.  game. 


Chaps  flex  mat  muscles 


Continued  from  Page  12 

by  his  opponent  Vince  Jones.  At  150  lbs., 
DeBerry  was  harassed  by  his  arch  enemy 
Keyes  again.  This  time  DeBerry  succumb¬ 
ed  to  a  Keyes  pin. 

In  the  first  of  two  victories  on  the  day, 
Nelson  warmed  up  for  the  North  Central 
bouts  with  a  7-3  victory  over  Bob  McGrath. 
Summerville  was  pinned  at  167  lbs. 
Triton’s  pin  streak  continued  at  the  170  lbs. 
spot  with  Bozek  hitting  the  mat.  Carlson 
lost  at  the  190  lbs.  weight  class  also. 

Nicholson  whipped  his  opponent  at  the 
heavyweight  spot  by  a  score  of  9-0. 
Nicholson  continues  to  tear  up  the  N4C 
conference  and  is  one  of  the  top  in  the 
state. 

Nicholson’s  case  is  one  of  note  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  late  comer  to  the  wrestling 
scene.  After  playing  basketball  his  first 
two  years  at  Waukegan  East  high  school, 
Nicholson  decided  to  get  into  wrestling  for 
the  first  time  just  three  years  ago.  Success 
soon  followed.  After  joining  the  team, 


“Nick”  went  downstate  at  the 
heavyweight  spot  and  took  sixth  place.  In 
his  senior  year  at  Waukegan,  Nicholson 
placed  third  in  state.  Nicholson  also  played 
tight  end  for  the  Chaparrals  this  year. 

Commenting  on  the  Triton  loss,  Kaltofen 
stated,  “Against  Triton  we  just  got  handl¬ 
ed  physically.  Saturday  we  bounced  back 
and  did  a  little  ourselves.” 

If  the  Chaps  pull  off  a  win  here  over 
Joliet  this  Friday  at  4  p.m.,  they  will  be  in 
a  three-way  tie  for  first  place  with  Joliet 
and  Triton.  Joliet  is  leading  the  race  with  a 
4-0  record-  DuPage  is  9-5  overall  and  3-1  in 
conference  play. 

Kaltofen  noted  what  DuPage  will  have  to 
do  to  beat  Joliet. 

“We’re  going  to  have  to  make  up  the  six 
we  give  them  on  forfeit  and  we’ll  have  to 
beat  them  at  their  best  weights.  We  can’t 
give  up  the  pins  like  we  did  against 
Triton.” 

On  Saturday  the  Chaps  will  meet  Illinois 
State  here  starting  at  10  a.m. 


Gridders  gain  scholarships 


Two-thirds  of  the  sophomores  who 
started  regularly  for  the  1980  football  team 
have  already  accepted  full  scholarships  to 
four-year  universities  for  the  coming  year, 
according  to  DuPage  Coach  Bob  Mac- 
Dougall. 

A  native  of  Wisconsin,  6-4,  245-pound 
defensive  lineman  Bill  Lobenstein  of 
Downers  Grove  will  be  returning  home  to 
attend  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  the 
fall. 

The  most  valuable  player  in  the  North 
Central  Community  College  Conference, 
fullback  John  McGowan  of  Evergreen 
Park  (6-2,  220  pounds)  has  selected 
Southern  Illinois  University  as  his  new 
home  for  the  next  two  seasons. 

The  linebacking  corps  of  Southwest 
Missouri  State  University  will  be  bolstered 
by  the  addition  of  two  Chaparrals.  Bill 
Moriarity,  a  6-2,  225-pounder  from  Carol 
Stream,  and  Howie  Laycock,  a  6-2,  215- 


pounder  from  Wheaton,  will  fortify  the 
defense  at  Southwest  Missouri  for  the  next 
two  years. 

A  defensive  back  linebacker,  Greg 
McGowan  (6-2,  185  pounds)  of  Downers 
Grove  is  headed  for  the  University  of  West 
Virginia;  and  one  of  the  stalwarts  of  the  of¬ 
fensive  line,  6-1,  255-pound  tackle  Pete 
Sellen  of  Aurora  will  attend  Missouri 
Southern  State  University. 

The  Chaps’  starting  quarterback  in  1980, 
Tim  Crnkovich  will  walk  on  at  Ball  State 
University.  The  6-3, 190-pound  southpaw  is 
a  native  of  Highland,  Ind. 

“Besides  being  excellent  athletes,  our 
guys  have  been  helped-  by  the  academics 
here  at  DuPage,”  said  MacDougall. 
“We’ve  had  more  than  30  athletes  from 
this  team  get  full  rides  in  the  past  three 
years,  and  we  have  several  more  this 
season  who  are  considering  scholarship  of¬ 
fers  from  Division  II  schools.” 
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Williams  sparks  Chaps  past  Rams 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Things  are  looking  up  for  the  Chaps. 

After  losing  their  leading  guard  Chuck 
Hudson,  the  Chaps  fell  into  a  crucial  hole. 
Losing  games  to  Triton  and  Joliet,  their 
hopes  of  a  close  pennant  race  were  slowly 
fading  away.  Until  last  week. 

After  beating  Illinois  Valley  earlier  in 
the  week,  the  cagers  came  back  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  fought  a  close  one  to  beat  Wright, 
59-54.  With  the  new  series  of  wins  and  a 
general  feeling  of  confidence,  the  Chaps 
are  back  in  the  race. 


CHAPS  LOSE  TO  ROCK  VALLEY 

In  action  on  Tuesday  night,  the  Chaps 
dropped  another  close  one  to  the  Rock 
Valley  Trojans,  80-78  in  overtime. 

It  was  one  of  those  games  that  should 
have  been  sewn  up  by  the  Chaps  early  in 
the  second  half.  But  a  tough  outside 
shooting  squad  from  Rock  Valley  forced  the 
Chaps  into  a  running  game. 

The  first  half  saw  some  of  the  best  ball 
playing  of  the  year  for  the  Chaps.  The 
DuPage  defense  was  forcing  Rock  Valley  to 
make  the  mistake  and  give  up  the  ball. 
Early  in  the  second  half  the  Trojans  hit  on  a 
few  15-foot  shots  bringing  the  score  closer. 
Playing  a  catch-up  style  of  ball,  the  Trojans 
forced  DuPage  to  start  running,  something 
the  Chaps  couldn’t  afford  to  do. 

Rock  Valley  fought  back  and  went  up  on 
the  Chaps.  Only  a  Steve  Stirn  jumper  for 
DuPage,  tied  the  score  at  the  buzzer  and 
forced  the  game  into  overtime.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  half  the  Chaps  were  only 
playing  one  starter. 

A  crucial  foul  late  in  the  overtime  set  up 
free  throws  for  Rock  Valley  that  gave  the 
Trojans  the  win. 

In  facing  Wright  the  Chaps  met  a  vastly 
improved  squad  from  the  last  time  the  two 
met.  Earlier  in  the  season,  the  Chaps  easi¬ 
ly  handled  the  Rams  by  a  score  of  88-61. 

The  key  to  the  Wright  turn  around  was 
their  new  line-up,  courtesy  of  the  new 
quarter  eligibility.  Three  of  Wright 
starters  were  new  faces  and  another  new 
player  saw  considerable  action. 


Even  with  the  new  players  facing  them, 
Coach  Don  Klaas  managed  to  pull  a  few 
tricks  out  of  the  hat.  One  of  those  was  a 
change  of  lineup. 

“We  decided  to  go  with  three  guards 
(Charlie  Aeshilman,  Greg  Kennedy,  and 
Tano  Herring),”  he  said.  “That  way  we 
are  a  little  bit  more  mobile.  We  can  handle 
the  pressure  and  have  ball  control.  We’ve 
gone  back  to  where  we  were  with 
quickness  rather  than  size.” 

In  that  game  against  Wright,  the  Chaps 
switched  their  three  forward  offense  to  the 
three  guard  offense.  In  making  that  move, 
Klaas  switched  Aeshilman  with  forward 
Mike  Andrews.  The  two  remaining  for¬ 
wards  are  John  Williams  and  Mike 
Watkins. 

“Williams  had  an  outstanding  game,” 
Klaas  noted. 

Williams  sunk  10  baskets  and  one  free 
throw  to  lead  the  team  with  21  points.  Add 
to  that  his  fierce  under  the  boards  play  and 
it  equals  William’s  finest  one-game  per¬ 
formance  of  the  year. 

Even  with  the  fired  up  Williams,  the 
Chaps  had  trouble  pulling  away  from  the 
new  Rams.  At  half  time  the  score  stood  at 
32-28  with  Wright  in  the  lead.  Coming  onto 
the  floor  in  the  second  half,  the  Chaps  put  a 
new  game  plan  to  work. 

“Both  Frank  Mays  and  Larry  Stafford 
had  three  fouls  at  half-time,”  Klaas  said. 
“So  we  concentrated  on  getting  the  ball  in¬ 
side  to  force  the  foul.  We  would  only  take 
an  outside  shot  if  we  had  an  open  15-footer. 
When  we  got  it  inside  we  tried  to  force  the 
one  on  one  and  hopefully  get  them  to  foul 
out  of  the  game." 

With  the  guards  trying  to  get  the  ball  in¬ 
side  to  the  big  men,  Watkins  and  Williams, 
the  game  became  one  of  precision  passing, 
a  change  from  the  strong  outside  shooting 
game  the  Chaps  were  using  the  past  few 
weeks. 

“Our  kids  showed  a  lot  of  patience,” 
Klaas  said.  “We  had  a  couple  of  turnovers 
at  crucial  times  and  I  was  a  little 
dissatisfied  with  that.” 

Another  surprise  in  the  game  was  the 
strong  play  of  reserve  guard  Mitch  Dunn, 
who  came  in  for  Kennedy,  who  was  in  foul 


trouble.  The  cagers  were  9  of  23  from  the 
line. 

“The  free  throw  shooting  was  bad,” 
Klaas  said.  “The  score  didn’t  have  to  be 
that  close.” 

“We’ve  made  the  adjustment  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  Hudson,”  Klaas  confessed.  “We’re 
playing  solidly  now  but  I  think  we  can  get  a 
lot  better.” 

“We  have  to  totally  prepare  for 
everyone  we  meet.  I  don’t  see  an  easy 
game  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  ” 

Flu  has  hurt  the  team.  Williams  just  got 


Guard  Tano  Herring  battles  over  a  Wright  opponent  to  get  off  a  jump 
shot.  Herring  had  six  points.  The  Chaps  will  play  Thornton  here  this 
Saturday  at  7:30  p.m. 
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over  the  bug.  The  worst  case  was  Tony 
Travato  who  was  sent  to  the  hospital  with 
pneumonia. 

With  the  Wright  victory,  the  team  moved 
its  conference  record  to  6-3  on  the  year. 
With  the  action  over  the  weekend  the 
Chaps  moved  into  a  three-way  tie  for  first 
with  Triton  and  Joliet.  Joliet  defeated 
Triton  by  a  score  of  69-68  to  tie  up  the  race. 

Saturday  the  Chaps  will  host  the  Thorn¬ 
ton  Bulldogs  in  another  N4C  battle  at  7:30 
p.m.  The  following  Tuesday,  Feb.  3,  the 
Chaps  will  host  Harper  for  a  7:30  p.m. 
game. 


Forward  John  Williams  goes  up  for  two  points  in  action  against 
Wright.  The  Chaps  won  the  game,  59-54.  Williams  notched  21  points. 

Duncan,  Nelson  gain  wins 
*  at  North  Central  Invt. 


-age  11 


By  Tom  Nelson 

It  was  a  tournament  hosted  by  a  four- 
year  school,  but  it  was  controlled  by  the 
junior  colleges. 

Packing  up  his  show  and  taking  it  to  the 
prestigious  North  Central  Invitational 
Saturday,  Coach  A1  Kaltofen’s  troops  did 
battle  with  the  best  of  them  and  came  off 
with  a  good  showing. 

National  powerhouse  Muskegon,  Mich., 
lead  the  pack  with  a  score  of  70%.  Triton 
came  in  second  with  a  59  and  DuPage  pull¬ 
ed  into  third  with  a  respectable  4814  points. 
North  Central,  the  only  four-year  school  in 
the  top  six,  placed  fourth  with  29%  points. 
N4C  foe  Harper  was  fifth,  2914;  and  Joliet 
was  sixth,  23%. 

The  Chaps  had  two  champs.  John  Dun¬ 
can  at  118  lbs.  made  his  return  from  the  in¬ 
jured  list  with  a  convincing  win  in  the 
finals  over  Blade  Gabiel  of  Muskegon,  18-2. 

“He  looked  like  his  old  self  again,” 
Kaltofen  said.  “He  just  tore  the  kid  up.” 

Duncan  had  three  pins.  He  missed  action 
in  the  Triton  match  on  Thursday  because 
of  a  missed  weight. 

Pat  Nelson  at  158  lbs.  won  the  other  title. 
He  defeated  his  opponent  Rick  Corsey  of 
Harper  6-4  in  overtime. 

A  second  place  went  to  O’Dell  DeBerry 
at  the  150  lbs.  bracket.  Lionel  Keyes  of 
Triton  pinned  DeBerry  at  2:33.  To  get  to 
the  finals  De  Berry  defeated  a  NCAA  Divi¬ 


sion  III  national  place  winner.  DeBerry 
had  his  opponent  on  the  ropes  but  wasn’t 
able  to  hold  him  as  Kaltofen  noted. 

“O’Dell  had  him,  Keyes  just  threw  a 
move  from  left  field  and  caught  him.” 

At  the  heavyweight  spot  Chris  Nicholson 
made  it  all  the  way  to  the  No.  4  spot  before 
losing  5-5  in  a  referee’s  decision. 

Pat  Summerville  showed  well  in  the 
wrestleback  rounds  going  all  the  way  to 
the  No.  3  spot  in  the  consolation  round 
before  losing. 

“Summerville  came  back  and  beat  some 
pretty  good  kids,”  Kaltofen  said. 

Matt  Carlson,  holding  down  the  190  lbs. 
spot,  lost  in  the  semi-finals  of  the 
wrestlebacks.  Mark  Bozek  was  eliminated 
in  the  first  round  of  his  match  at  177  lbs. 
Keith  Olson  was  downed  in  the  semi-final 
round  of  the  wrestlebacks  at  126  lbs. 

At  Triton  on  Thursday,  Jan.  22,  the 
Chaps  had  their  troubles  as  the  Trojans 
handed  the  grapplers  their  first  con¬ 
ference  loss,  40-13.  Forfeits  and  pins  killed 
off  the  Chaparral  attack. 

At  118  lbs.  Duncan  missed  the  weight. 
The  other  118  pounder.  Bob  McCaffery 
missed  the  meet  due  to  the  flu.  Keith  Olsen 
received  a  forfeit  gift  at  126  lbs. 

The  134  lbs.  bracket  still  is  hurting  the 
Chaps,  who  forfeited  at  that  spot. 

Steve  Van  Poucke  at  142  lbs.,  was  pinned 
s  turn  to  Page  11 


Ask  14  credits  in  communications 


By  Ed  Dvorak 

A  proposal  which  would  increase  com- 
nunications  requirements  from  11  to  14 
credits  for  the  Associate  of  Arts  degree 
was  approved  Wednesday  by  the  Faculty 
Association  by  a  two-to-one  margin. 

The  vote  was  52-26  in  a  light  turnout,  and 
the  proposal  will  now  go  to  Dr.  Harold 
McAninch,  college  president,  for  final  ap¬ 
proval.  If  approved  the  proposal  will  take 
effect  either  next  fall  quarter  or  the  follow¬ 
ing  fall  quarter,  said  FA  chairman  Bill 
Poster. 


The  issue  had  been  discussed  by  the 
faculty  for  the  last  several  months  before 
the  vote. 

The  faculty  Monday  discussed  again  the 
proposal  unanimously  approved  by  the 
Senate  late  last  year. 

Basically,  it’s  not  that  CD’s  educational 
system  is  falling  apart:  it’s  simply  that 
Johnny  can’t  write.  The  question  is  what  to 
do  about  it. 

•Should  AA  degree  students  be  required 
to  take  a  full  year  of  composition  in  order 
to  improve  their  writing;  or, 

•Should  the  faculty  undertake  a  full- 


lllegally  parked  cars  cause  problems  for  handicapped  students 
entering  A  Bldg. 


She  takes  a  close  look 


at  needs  of  handicapped 


By  Lisa  Tuttle 

“The  first  night  of  class  there  was  no 
ramp  to  get  my  wheelchair  up  the  curb,” 
said  physically  impaired  student  Cari 
Warner  about  the  new  handicap  parking 

lot. 

Warner,  in  a  wheelchair  for  the  past  five 
years  after  an  accident  left  her  with  the 
use  of  one  arm,  said  that  on  the  second 
night  she  went  to  class  they  had  “dumped 
a  clump  of  blacktop”  along  the  curb  as  a 
ramp.  She  explained  that  the  correct  way 
to  make  a  ramp  for  a  wheelchair  use  is  by 
sloping  it  out  the  sidewalk. 

T  feel  very  fortunate  to  be  able  to  park 
where  I  do.  Without  that,  I  couldn’t  make 
it,"  admits  the  data  processing  student, 
but  she  adds,  “It  burns  me  that  they  didn’t 
take  the  time  to  do  it  right.” 

Among  changes  she  feels  should  be 
made  are  yellow  warning  stripes  to  alert 
drivers  of  the  stop  sign,  which  Warner 
says  “few  drivers  see  or  else  they  ig¬ 
nore.”  She  complains  of  the  narrow  curb 
on  the  south  side  of  the  lot. 

Don  Carlson,  director  of  campus  ser¬ 
vices,  confirmed  that  yellow  warning 
stripes  will  be  added  and  also  a  gate  re¬ 
quiring  a  card  for  entrance.  When  asked 


about  the  ramps  for  wheelchairs,  he  said, 
“This  is  the  first  complaint  that  we’ve  had 
about  it.  We’ll  have  to  feather  out  some  of 
the  problems.” 

Warner  suggested  that  an  electric  door 
opener,  similar  to  those  at  a  grocery  store, 
would  be  a  good  idea.  Carlson  said,  “We 
have  been  looking  at  various  types  of  elec¬ 
tric  door  openers  for  the  center  doors.” 

Despite  her  complaints  about  the  new 
facility,  Warner  said,  “I  think  CD  is  very 
progressive  in  trying  to  keep  up-to-date  on 
handicap  facilities.” 

She  explained  that  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  prohibits  the  construction  of 
new,  public,  federally-funded  buildings, 
without  access  for  wheelchair  people. 

“CD  was  built  before  the  Act  but  they 
are  trying  to  modify  and  I  realize  that  it  is 
very  expensive,”  she  said. 

Her  main  question  is  if  any  wheelchair 
people  were  consulted  about  the  design  of 
the  parking  lot,  considering  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  specifically  meet  the  needs  of  the 
handicapped. 

Carlson  says  not,  but  that  Val  Burke, 
coordinator  of  the  Health  Center,  was  con¬ 
sulted  about  the  size  and  what  barriers  to 
Please  turn  to  Page  3 


CD  forensics  team 
takes  first  place  in  state 


They  have  a  coaching  staff,  but  no 
cheerleaders  save  themselves.  They  func¬ 
tion  as  well  as  any  team,  but  they  wear  no 
identifiable  uniforms. 

There  is  no  physical  contact  in  their 
competition,  but  the  sweat  and  strain  are 
there  nonetheless.  They  rarely  draw  au¬ 
diences  larger  than  30  or  so,  but  their  vic¬ 
tories  are  just  as  sweet  as  any  of  those 
scored  by  the  football  or  basketball  teams. 
Last  weekend’s  victory  earned  them  the 

state  title. 

They  are  the  members  of  the  CD  Foren¬ 
sics  team. 

Leading  the  team  to  its  first  place  finish 
over  second  place  Illinois  Central  College 
and  third  place  Southeastern  were  team 
members  as  battle-hardened  as  any  280- 
Pound  down  lineman  or  seven-foot  center. 
As  a  team,  members  placed  in  the  final 
rounds  in  eight  of  ten  individual  events. 

After  Dinner  Speaking  proved  to  be  CD’s 
strongest  event.  Laura  Garza  took  first 
place.  Following  her  were  Mark  Zeman, 


second  place;  Brent  Christensen,  third 
place;  and  Ron  Unger,  fifth  place. 

Placing  in  Persuasive  Speaking  were 
Karen  Hunter,  first,  and  Jan  Moreland, 
fourth. 

Teaming  for  places  in  Duet  Acting  were 
Jerry  Spivack  and  Carrie  Murphy,  third; 
and  Zeman  and  Lisa  Schultz,  fourth. 

In  the  interpretive  events,  Hunter  took 
second  in  Poetry  followed  by  Schultz, 
fourth,  and  Cathy  Johnson,  sixth. 
Christensen  took  first  in  Prose. 

A  new  event  at  this  year’s  national  tour¬ 
nament,  Mixed  Genre,  found  Michael 
Anderson  in  fifth  place.  The  team’s 
Readers  Theatre,  “Lovborg’s  Women,” 
placed  second. 

Rounding  out  the  events  were  Moreland, 
second,  and  Carla  Tighe,  sixth  in  In¬ 
formative  Speaking. 

The  team’s  next  tournament  on  the  road 
to  the  nationals  in  Sacramento  will  be  held 
at  Highland  Community  College  in 
Freeport. 


scale  review  of  all  degree  requirements  at 
CD?' 

These  two  possible  solutions  were 
discussed  to  acquaint  Faculty  Association 
members  with  the  issue  so  they  could  vote 
intelligently  on  whether  to  increase  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  communications  block 
from  11  to  14  hours  for  AA  degree  students 
only. 

The  heart  of  the  issue,  according  to 
English  teacher  Velma  (Vicki)  Lavigne,  is 
that  “kids  can’t  write.” 

Vicki  claimed  it  all  stems  from  insuffi¬ 
cient  training  at  the  grammar  and  high 
school  levels.  She  said  young  people  are 
“bombarded  by  the  fuzzy  thinking”  and 
the  “lack  of  logic”  in  today’s  advertising. 

Mario  Reda,  sociology  teacher,  said. 
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“Skills  must  be  raised  to  college  level.” 
The  students  need  help  to  “sort  out”  their 
twisted  values,  Reda  said.  He  cited  ex¬ 
amples  ranging  from  students  working 
solely  to  support  an  automobile,  to  others 
not  knowing  why  they  were  in  school. 

Reda  recommended  reinstituting  the 
counselor-student  advisory  system.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  sorting  out  values,  counselors 
could  better  guide  students’  curriculum  in 
accordance  with  university  requirements. 

In  favor  of  increasing  communications 
requirements,  Dan  Lindsey,  humanities 
division  dean,  supported  his  recommenda¬ 
tion  with  English  composition  re¬ 
quirements  at  NIU,  WIU,  Chicago  Circle 
and  Urbana. 

Don  Dame,  CD  coordinator  of  col¬ 
lege/university  articulation,  indicated 
that  most  universities  require  CD’s  full 
composition  sequence  —  English  101,  102, 
103  —  in  order  to  meet  requirements  for 
graduation. 

The  Faculty  Senate’s  recommended 
“yes”  vote  stipulates  that  AA  degree  can¬ 
didates  should  have  one  year  (nine 
credits)  of  English  composition  in  addition 
to  five  credits  in  speech  or  journalism. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ray  Olson,  sociology 
teacher  and  instruction  committee  chair¬ 
man,  said  that  “degree  requirements  as 
proposed  by  the  communications  faculty 
should  not  be  tampered  with.” 

Instead,  Olson  said  “it  would  be  more 
fruitful  for  the  entire  faculty  to  undertake 
a  full-scale  review  of  all  degree  re¬ 
quirements  at  CD.  ” 

As  a  basis  for  his  opinion,  Olson  said, 
“Some  very  fine  institutions  are  becoming 
more  stringent  in  their  degree  re¬ 
quirements.” 


6WV  on  the  increase 
for  variety  of  reasons 


By  Allene  Renz 

Students  withdraw  from  college  courses 
for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
that  they’re  failing. 

But  whatever  the  reason,  withdrawing 
from  a  course  up  until  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  quarter  merely  gives  a  stu¬ 
dent  a  “W”  in  the  course  and  has  no  effect 
on  the  grade-point  average. 

Taking  a  “W”  here  is  much  easier  than 
at  most  universities  because  here  you  can 
withdraw  even  if  you’re  failing  and  not 
have  it  adversely  affect  your  transcript. 
With  the  instructor’s  permission,  you  can 
even  withdraw  up  to  the  last  day  of  class 
and  not  receive  an  “F”. 

Dick  Wood,  executive  dean  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  said  that  all  a  student  has  to  do  is 
“take  the  time  to  go  through  the  process  of 
withdrawal  and  he’s  out  of  the  course.”  He 
stressed  that  the  college  is  not  trying  to 
penalize  people  —  it’s  just  here  to  educate. 

Wood  said  that  there  are  many  valid 
reasons  for  dropping  a  course  and 
sometimes  students  need  to  be  able  to  get 
out  of  a  course  with  a  minimum  of  pro¬ 
blems.  Whether  it  is  an  illness,  a  new  job,  a 
move  —  whatever  —  no  questions  are  ask¬ 
ed, 

“This  is  the  best  attitude  a  community 
college  can  take.  The  college  is  here  for  the 
students,  and  for  many  it’s  a  ‘second- 
chance  institution’,”  said  Wood.  Many 
students  come  back  to  school  after  a  long 
absence  and  find  that  they  don’t  have  time 
for  all  the  hours  they’ve  scheduled,  or  that 
a  course  is  harder  than  they’ve  planned  on. 
Wood  believes  the  students  need  to  have 
the  option  of  dropping  the  course  and  not 
have  it  count  against  them. 

The  dean  said  that  the  “W”  is  probably 
used  to  get  out  of  a  failure  in  many  cases, 
but  that  the  students  can’t  really  abuse  the 
system  and  get  the  degree  they  want. 

“In  the  long  run,  students  will  have  to  do 
the  work,”  he  said. 

Also,  prospective  employers  looking  at  a 
student  transcript  might  be  wary  of  so¬ 
meone  who  took  a  lot  of  “W’s,”  Wood  said. 

The  administration  is  not  concerned 
with  students  dropping  courses  as  much  as 
it  is  with  attrition  as  a  whole.  Wood  said 
that  16  percent  of  students  who  dropped 


classes  last  quarter  took  “Ws”;  14  percent 
in  both  the  spring  and  fall  quarters  of  ’80 
and  ’79;  and  12  percent  in  the  winter 
quarter.  Last  quarter’s  percentage  was  2 
percent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  but  the 
enrollment  was  up  considerably  from  that 
time. 

Community  colleges  are  sometimes 
criticized  for  passing  everyone,  but  Wood 
said  that  even  with  the  “W”  being  used, 
“F’s”  constituted  5  percent  of  the  grades 
last  semester.  “A’s”  made  up  the  same 
amount,  so  the  bulk  of  the  student  body 
ranged  in  the  B,  C,  and  D  columns. 


The  cold  has  got  the  best  of  us 
by  a  nose. 
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‘Experiences’  for  credit 
broaden  faculty  horizons 


By  Laurie  Farrar 

Some  CD  teachers  are  looking  at  school 
from  the  other  side  of  the  podium. 

As  part  of  the  in-service  staff  develop¬ 
ment  program  at  CD,  teachers  can  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  variety  of  “experiences”  for 
credit.  An  experience  may  be  a  workshop, 
a  seminar,  or  a  class  on  subjects  such  as 
instructional  design,  Spanish,  or  first  aid. 

“We’re  trying  to  enhance  the  teacher’s 
ability  to  provide  service  to  the  students,” 
explained  Ted  Tilton,  main  campus  pro¬ 
vost.  “Anything  that  will  broaden  the  ideas 
of  the  individual  and  thus  the  institution 
could  be  considered.” 

CD  faculty  members  are  required  to 
fulfill  the  equivalent  of  five  credit  hours 
within  three  years  of  employment. 
Teachers’  salaries  also  are  scaled  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  credits  they  have 
toward  a  doctorate  degree. 

“It’s  not  unusual  for  a  college  to  have 


academic  requirements  for  its  faculty,” 
said  Tilton,  “but  I’m  not  aware  of  too 
many  ‘in-house’  programs  such  as  we  have 
at  CD.” 

Some  of  the  experiences  available  are 
instruction  on  various  methods  of 
teaching,  such  as  radio,  television,  and 
computers.  Faculty  members  can  learn 
about  governmental  agencies  and  how  to 
apply  for  funds.  There  are  courses  in  first 
aid  and  Spanish,  and  a  Shakespeare 
workshop.  Faculty  members  can  also  sug¬ 
gest  their  own  experiences. 

“The  program  has  been  very  well 
received,”  said  Tilton.  “We’ve  had  no 
negative  comments.  In  the  past  lxk  years, 
over  75  faculty  members  have  par¬ 
ticipated  with  the  in-house  activities.” 

Tilton  believes  that  with  more  produc¬ 
tive  and  enthusiastic  faculty  members, 
“the  ultimate  beneficiary  will  be  the  stu¬ 
dent.” 


Plan  tax  seminar  for  Feb.  18 


As  a  result  of  an  agreement  between  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage’s  Business  &  Professional 
Institute  and  the  Small  Business  Council  of 
the  Greater  O’Hare  Association  of  In¬ 
dustry  and  Commerce,  College  of  DuPage 
is  planning  a  Small  Business  Taxes 
seminar  for  Wednesday,  Feb.  18. 

The  second  largest  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  in  the  state  behind  Chicago,  the 
Greater  O’Hare  Association  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  college  to  offer  specialized 
business  seminars  to  its  members  and  the 
general  public  during  1981. 

A  partner  in  the  Small  Business  Division 
of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  Marvin 
Dickman  will  conduct  the  seminar  from 
7:30  a.m.  to  noon  at  the  Itasca  Country 
Club,  400  E.  Orchard  St.,  Itasca.  He  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Capital  Forma¬ 
tion  Task  Force  of  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Small  Business  and  is  a 

r  . — 


member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  Taxation  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  CPA’s. 

The  seminar  will  cover  estate  planning 
for  owners  of  closely-held  businesses,  pen¬ 
sions  and  profit  sharing,  tax  planning  for 
inventories,  subchapter  “S”  corporations, 
how  to  effectively  use  a  corporation,  and 
tax  issues  before  the  Congress,  such  as 
overall  tax  reduction,  depreciation 
reform,  taxation  of  fringe  benefits  and  the 
employee  vs.  independent  contractor. 


NOSCHOOLTHURSDAY 
Those  students  unfortunate  enough  to 
make  the  trip  to  CD  next  Thursday  will  be 
greeted  with  a  shock  when  they  enter  the 
door.  Next  Thursday,  Feb.  12,  is  a  legal 
holiday  celebrating  Lincoln’s  birthday. 
There  is  no  school. 


Entering  the  Poetry  Contest? 

Before  you  do,  check  in  on 


TheWinesburg  Express 


Quick 

Service 


Free  travel  advice  on  the  poetic  route  to  take. 

Why?  The  COD  Poetry  Contest  and  The  Winesburg 
Express  are  not  coupled.  You  can  board  both,  yet  you  must 
enter  each  separately.  Get  one  copy  to  the  contest,  and  one 
copy  to  me. 

But  if  you  get  your  poems  to  me  first,  then  in  three  days 
I'll  give  you  a  Yes,  a  No  or  a  Maybe.  I  ll  tell  you  if  your 
poems  are  main-track  material,  spur-line  only,  or  basically 
sound  but  in  need  of  a  short  trip  back  to  the  mental 
roundhouse  for  repairs. 

How?  Slip  your  poems  (and  any  other  entries  as  well) 
under  the  door  of  A3045a,  or  mail  them  to  Dallas  Lemmon, 
c/o  The  Duane  Street  Press,  624  Duane  Street, 

Glen  Ellyn,  III.  60 1 37.  Wait  three  days.  Come  to  A3045a 
on  Mon. /Wed.,  12-2  p.m.  or  Tues./Thurs.,  1 1:30  a.m.-l  p.m. 


Then  we  ll  talk. 


COLLEGE  OF  DU  PAGE 
SPRING  BREAK  IN  DAYTONA  BEACH 


DO  IT  BY  BUS 


S212 

*200 


MARCH  20-29,1981 
4  PER  ROOM 

(2  Double  Beds) 

6  PER  ROOM 

(3  Double  Beds) 


Stop  At  The  Student  Activities  Office 
(Building  A  -  Room  2059) 

Or  Call  858-2800,  Ext.  2450 


DO  IT  BY  AIR 


*373* 

*361* 


MARCH  21  -28,1981 
4  PER  ROOM 

(2  Double  Beds) 

6  PER  ROOM 

(3  Double  Beds) 


BUS  TRIP  INCLUDES 

•  Round  trip  motor  coach  transportation  on  first  class  char¬ 
ter  coaches  leaving  the  campus  Friday  evening  March  20 
and  traveling  straight  through  with  plenty  of  partying  to 
Daytona  Beach,  arriving  the  following  day.  The  return  trip 
departs  the  following  Saturday  in  the  afternoon,  and  arrives 
back  on  campus  the  next  day. 

•  A  full  seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  of 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

•  A  great  time  in  Daytona  with  special  parties  and  activities. 

•  Optional  trip  to  Disney  World  available. 

•  All  taxes  and  gratuities. 

AIR  TRIP  INCLUDES 

•  Round  trip  jet  air  transportation  on  Eastern  Airlines  from 
O'Hare  Airport  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida  leaving  March 
21  and  returning  March  28. 

•  Round  trip  transfers,  between  Daytona  Beach  Municipal 
Airport  and  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

•  A  full  seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  of 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

•  A  great  time  in  Daytona  with  special  parties  and  activities. 

•  Optional  trip  to  Disney  World  available.  — 

•  All  taxes  and  gratuities. 


-K-PRICE  BASED  ON  PRESENT  AIRFARE  AND  IS  SUBJECTTO  CHANGE  ACCORDINGLY. 
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Student  advising  program  to  get  big  push 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

All  full-time  instructors  will  inform  their 
students  within  the  new  few  days  that  they 
are  available  as  advisers. 

Carole  Dobbie,  director  of  counseling, 
hopes  that  this  “classroom  contact  advis¬ 
ing”  will  help  students  decide  who  they 
need  to  talk  to  when  it  comes  to  questions 
about  their  future. 

An  advising  packet  is  being  sent  to  all 
faculty  members  this  week.  In  it,  the  in¬ 
structor’s  responsibilities  will  be  outlined, 
along  with  resources  and  support  systems' 
that  are  available. 

Registration  appointments  were  mailed 
Feb.  2  and  registration  for  returning 
students  begins  Feb.  11. 

The  focus  of  the  support  systems  will  be 
the  new  Advising  Center  which  recently 
opened  in  the  old  Student  Assistance 
Center,  A2012.  Dobbie  said  that  materials 
such  as  CD  catalogs  and  quarterlies,  oc- 


Continued  from  Page  1 

be  aware  of.  Carlson  added  that  the  lot  was 
designed  according  to  the  Capital  Develop¬ 
ment  Board  books  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
which  are  regulations  of  a  federal  plan. 

Warner  feels  that  the  parking  lot  does 
have  positive  features.  First,  she  said  that 
alternating  spaces  marked  with  an  X  and  a 
P  gives  extra  room  and  makes  it  very  con¬ 
venient  to  get  a  wheelchair  out  of  a  car  or 
van.  She  gets  to  school  in  her  own  van  and 
carpools  with  another  student.  Also,  the 
yellow  curb  between  the  lot  and  the  drive 
was  necessary  to  separate  the  lot  from  the 
driveway  where  people  drive  through  and 
are  let  off. 

Warner  returned  to  school  in  1978  after 
her  accident  in  1976.  She  obtained  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  teaching  and  worked 
in  accounting  for  seven  years  prior  to  the 
accident.  For  her,  school  “was  a  way  of 
meeting  people  and  getting  back  out  in  the 
public  arena,”  she  said. 

Despite  the  mental  as  well  as  physical 
difficulties  of  experiencing  and  coping 
with  a  situation  like  hers,  she  pointed  out 
that  students  at  CD  made  it  easier  for  her 
and  are  always  willing  to  help  her  with  a 
door  or  anything  she  needs. 

She  agreed  that  there  is  a  definite  trend 
now  to  be  aware  of  and  to  try  to  eliminate 
barriers  for  the  handicapped.  She  feels 
that  “more  people  are  surviving  severe  in¬ 
juries.  Ever  since  the  Viet  Nam  war,  there 
is  more  awareness  of  the  handicapped,” 

‘Country  Wife’ 
opens  Feb.  12 

“The  Country  Wife”  by  William 
Wycherley  will  be  presented  by  the  CD 
Performing  Arts  Department  at  8  p.m.  on 
Feb.  12, 13, 14,  and  19, 20,  and  21. 

A  17th  century  English  comedy,  “The 
Country  Wife”  is  the  story  of  a  naive  coun¬ 
try  girl  brought  to  London  by  her  aging, 
jealous  husband.  In  spite  of  her  husband’s 
efforts  to  protect  her  from  other  men,  and 
especially  from  Horner,  who  has  spread 
unfounded  rumors  of  his  impotency,  the 
girl  succumbs  to  Horner’s  charms.  At  the 
close  of  the  play,  Horner’s  secret  is  nearly 
revealed  by  the  girl,  but  the  other  wives 
are  quick  to  preserve  the  secret  —  and 
their  reputations. 

Members  of  the  cast  are  Dave  Donahue, 
Walter  Alhava,  Daniel  Haley,  Jim 
Stenhouse,  Laurie  Reinhart,  Craig  Gustaf¬ 
son,  Mimi  Munch,  Toni  Schultz,  Mary 
McNulty,  Patti  Maher,  Maggie  Opal, 
William  Palmer,  William  Meisenhelder, 
Barbara  Prescott,  Katherine  Kreimeier, 
and  Beth  Keske. 

The  play  is  directed  by  Ronald  Holgate, 
a  veteran  opera  and  music  theatre  per¬ 
former  who  is  the  artist-in-residence  at 
College  of  DuPage  during  the  winter 
quarter.  Assistant  directors  are  Mary 
Brauch  and  Lori  Frindt. 

Admission  is  $1  for  the  general  public 
and  is  free  of  charge  for  students  and 
senior  citizens. 

For  more  information,  call  ext.  2036, 
weekdays  between  9  a.m.  and  1  p.m. 


cupational  and  transfer  preparation 
guides,  brochures  for  occupational  pro¬ 
grams  and  articulation  materials  for  those 
colleges  most  commonly  transferred  to 
can  be  obtained  in  the  center. 

“This  is  a  strong  outreach  approach  on 
the  part  of  faculty  advisers  and  we’re  hop¬ 
ing  to  clarify  that  there  are  both 
counselors  and  advisers.  If  you  know  what 
you  want,  then  any  faculty  member  in  that 
area  is  a  potential  adviser  and  you  should 
pick  one  you  like,”  she  said. 

“If  you’re  undecided,”  she  went  on, 
“then  a  counselor  is  probably  the  ap¬ 
propriate  person  to  talk  to.” 

An  important  part  of  the  new  advising 
system  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
students  to  search  for  answers  themselves 
with  the  materials  provided  at  the  Advis¬ 
ing  Center.  For  instance,  during  registra¬ 
tion,  computerized  class  lists  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  daily  to  the  center  for  use  by 


she  said. 

“I’ve  been  in  the  chair  for  five  years,” 
Warner  said.  “If  six  years  ago  someone 
had  asked  me  what  wheelchair  accessible 
was,  I  would  have  said  ‘Uh?’  ” 

Now,  Cari  Warner  has  a  word  or  two  for 
those  who  design  handicap  facilities. 


students.  Employees  at  the  center  will 
show  students  how  to  read  the  list,  but  then 
it  is  up  to  the  student  to  determine  the 
needs  of  his  or  her  own  schedule,  Dobbie 
said. 

“The  counselor  or  the  adviser  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  tell  you  something  that  you  can 
do  yourself,”  she  said.  “We’re  here  to  help 
students  with  things  they  can't  do.” 

She  noted  that  some  students  need  more 
help  than  others.  But  there  are  others  who 
want  things  done  for  them  that  they  are 


The  College  of  DuPage  will  have  Jack 
Anderson  as  its  poet  and  critic  in  residence 
on  Feb.  11, 12  and  13. 

Anderson  will  read  from  his  works  on 
two  occasions  and  both  are  open  to  the 
public.  On  Feb.  11  at  7:30  he  will  be  in  the 
Studio  Theatre  in  M  Bldg,  and  on  Feb.  13 
he  will  be  in  A3069  at  noon. 

A  dance  critic  for  the  New  York  Times, 
Anderson  has  written  books  and  articles  on 
the  history  of  dance  as  well  as  poetry.  He 
will  be  available  at  CD  to  lecture  to  classes 
and  will  also  talk  informally  with  students 
and  faculty. 

Anderson  is  expected  to  watch  the  col¬ 
lege  dance  troupe  during  a  humanities 


able  to  do  themselves.  “It’s  a  judgment 
call,”  she  said. 

Dobbie  knows  that  with  any  new  system 
there  are  bound  to  be  bugs  that  have  to  be 
worked  out  and  changes  that  will  have  to 
be  made. 

“This  is  a  huge  massive  system;  the 
school  is  huge,  and  this  advising  process 
will  eventually  include  all  faculty 
members.  It’s  complicated  and  will  take 
some  time  to  work  the  bugs  out.  I  hope  it 
works!” 


class  on  Feb.  11  and  to  visit  a  theatre  class 
on  Feb.  13.  He  also  plans  to  attend  the  col¬ 
lege  production  of  The  Country  Wife. 

Anderson  is  a  winner  of  the  National  En¬ 
dowment  for  the  Arts  literary  award  in 
1968.  His  volumes  of  poetry  include  The  In¬ 
vention  of  New  Jersey  and  Toward  the 
Liberation  of  the  Left  Hand.  In  1980  he 
received  the  De  la  Torre  Bueno  award  for 
dance  writing. 

He  is  contributing  editor  of  Dance 
Magazine  and  co-editor  of  Dance  Chroni¬ 
cle,  a  journal  of  dance  history.  Anderson  is 
the  author  of  Dance:  An  Illustrated  History 
and  is  currently  working  on  a  book  about 
the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo. 
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Car  pool  needs  tune-up 


Face  the  music 


Tom  Schlueter 


In  the  past,  I  have  said  many  things 
about  Student  Government,  most  of  them 
bad.  Well,  now  I’m  going  to  say  something 
nice.  I  really  respect  the  efforts  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  SG  administration  concerning  the  car 
pool. 

Just  this  past  week  I  froze  my  buns  off  in 
a  car  that  doesn’t  have  a  heater.  And  all 
that  time  I  thought  to  myself  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  have  three  or  four  more  warm 
bodies  sitting  next  to  me  steaming  up  the 
windows.  Not  to  mention  the  gas  money 
that  I  could  soak  out  of  the  poor  chumps. 

Well,  SG,  I  tip  my  hat  to  you.  Your  ads  in 
the  Courier  were  well  done,  your  en¬ 
thusiasm  towards  the  project  is  refreshing 
to  say  the  least  (the  very  least),  and  your 
rejuvenated  outlook  towards  CD  is  heart- 
warmingly  innocent. 

Unfortunate.  Because,  the  car  pool 
system  just  won’t  work.  Not  after  you  start 
midway  into  this  quarter.  Not  when  the 
teachers  don’t  hand  out  the  forms.  Not 
when  the  students  don’t  really  care. 

Don’t  lose  all  hope  though.  The  car  pool 
system  can  be  salvaged  for  next  quarter. 
Here’s  how: 

First,  you  have  to  make  the  distribution 
of  the  forms  more  convenient  for  the  stu¬ 
dent.  The  easiest  way  that  I  can  think  of 
would  be  to  hand  the  forms  out  at  registra¬ 
tion.  That  way  when  the  student  sets  his 
class  schedule  he  can  also  check  off  the 
best  car  pool  schedule  that’s  available.  A 


minimum  of  student  effort  and  thought, 
but  a  maximum  of  convenience. 

Second,  the  whole  system  must  be  in  ac¬ 
tion  before  the  quarter  starts.  This  is  why 
it’s  imperative  that  the  forms  be  handed 
out  when  the  students  register.  Once  the 
quarter  begins,  the  student  gets  into  a  dai¬ 
ly  routine  which  is  very  hard  to  break.  To 
be  used  at  all,  the  car  pool  must  become 
part  of  the  student’s  routine,  before 
classes  actually  begin. 

Third,  the  advertising  in  the  Courier 
could  be  better  distributed.  The  present 
ads  though  well-done  in  appearance,  were 
virtually  worthless.  No  student  in  his  right 
mind  would  take  the  time  to  cut  the  form 
out  of  the  paper,  fill  it  out,  take  it  to  some 
room,  and  hand  it  in.  That’s  too  much 
work. 

A  better  advertising  campaign  would 
consist  of  smaller  ads,  possibly  quarter 
page,  run  over  8-10  issues  of  the  Courier, 
and  would  explain  the  advantages  of  a  car 
pool  system.  The  ads  would  also  explain 
where  forms  could  be  gotten  and  where  to 
turn  them  in  (this  provision  being  for 
latecomers  to  the  car  pool). 

The  entire  purpose  of  the  ads  would  be  to 
educate  and  not  to  save  SG  some  paper¬ 
work.  To  sell  something  to  anyone  you 
must  first  educate  them  about  your  pro¬ 
duct  and  tell  them  what  advantages  it 
holds  over  their  present  system. 

James  Krueger 


People  who  live  in  towns  like  Miami,  Los 
Angeles  and  Phoenix  don’t  know  what 
they’re  missing.  I  think  about  them,  loung¬ 
ing  in  their  jogging  shorts  and  drinking 
their  pina  coladas,  and  wonder  how  they 
can  tolerate  such  a  narrow  realm  of  ex¬ 
istence.  Just  how  many  days  in  a  row  can 
you  sunbathe? 

Now,  I  say  there’s  nothing  like  a  few 
days  of  minus-ten-degree  weather  to 
sharpen  the  wits  and  broaden  the 
character.  Residents  of  the  sun-belt  will 
never  know  what  it’s  like  to  hear  the  grin¬ 
ding  crunch  of  footsteps  in  the  snow.  Or  to 
view  steam  pouring  out  of  a  sewer  grate, 
as  if  the  Inferno  itself  burned  below. 
Everything  gets  so  quiet.  It  seems  sound  is 
frozen  like  everything  else. 

Heck,  changing  a  flat  tire  in  Palm  Spr¬ 
ings  is  just  another  routine  task,  but  in 
Chicago,  in  February,  in  below-zero 
temperatures,  it  becomes  a  life  or  death 
situation.  Now  that’s  reality. 

And  the  pain,  hoo  boy,  the  pain.  Sunburn 
is  nothing  like  the  hit-the-thumb-with-the- 
hammer-type  pain  of  the  pre-frostbite 
stage.  Hands  and  feet  swell  up  and 
transform  into  unusable  objects,  battered 
repeatedly  by  nature’s  hammer,  the  wind. 

The  point  is,  what  kind  of  person  can  you 
be  if  all  you  ever  do  is  have  a  good  time? 
Swimming,  sailing,  strolling  along  the 
beach  at  sunset,  dancing  to  the  intox¬ 
icating  rhythm  of  a  calypso  band,  listening 
to  palm  trees  swayed  by  the  breath  of 
angels;  I  mean,  who  needs  it?  The  peace, 
the  tranquility  —  is  it  worth  it? 

How  can  people  learn  the  meaning  of  life 
unless  they  are  subjected  to  the  likes  of 
two  horrible  strains  of  influenza  and  face 
the  dismal  prospects  of  double-pneumonia, 
frostbite  and  possible  amputation?  When 


Contrary  to  what  you  have  recently 
printed  in  your  editorials,  SG  has  not  just 
been  playing  “Silly  Games.”  Though  we 
are  thankful  for  the  many  ideas  in  your 
January  22nd  issue  and  your  note  of 
regrets  concerning  Jim  Howard’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  we  find  ourselves  angered  at  your 
remarks  toward  the  “stalled”  computeriz¬ 
ed  car  pool  system. 

In  case  you  have  not  noticed  (and  I  am 
sure  you  have)  there  have  been  many  at¬ 
tempts  to  jump-start  the  car  pool  system; 
attempts  that  include  two  ads  in  the 
Courier  and  distribution  of  forms  to  the 
teachers  (which  much  to  our  dismay  never 
left  many  of  their  hands).  It  is  discourag¬ 
ing  to  find  that  so  many  people  want  to  get 
things  done  but  are  so  unwilling  to  help  in 
their  completion.  We  have  tried,  but  for 
this  to  be  a  success  we  need  cooperation 
from  both  students  and  faculty.  Are  we 
then  to  deduce  that  the  lack  of  interest  in¬ 
dicates  that  everyone  can  afford  the 
astronomical  prices  now  being  paid  for  gas 
and  that  everyone  can  afford  the  time  to 
look  for  a  non-existent  parking  space?  We 
of  SG  have  unsucessfully  taken  upon 
ourselves  the  duty  of  distributing  these 
forms. 

We  would  like  to  thank  those  who  have 
shown  enough  involvement  in  the  program 
and  hope  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 
We  only  wish  there  were  more  who  showed 
as  much  concern. 

Michael  Weber 


What  can  be  said  about  the  student 
government  that  hasn’t  already  been  said? 
From  a  student’s  point  of  view,  I  must  say, 
it’s  difficult  to  find, much  interest  at  all  in 
any  form  of  SG  in  a  commuter  school.  Per¬ 
sonally,  the  only  thing  that  moved  me  to 
action  was  the  outrageous  bid  for  a  sky 
diving  trip  for  the  V.P.  I  began  to  think 
that  the  only  interests  being  served  were 
those  in  S.G. 

Now,  if  it  is  possible.  I’d  like  to  act  in  a 
more  positive  manner,  through  the  ex¬ 
isting  SG.  There  seems  to  be  an  unhealthy 
synapse  between  the  board  and  their 
members,  and,  I  might  add,  between  the 


there’s  nothing  more  to  look  forward  to 
than  eyeing  a  bikini  or  a  hairy  chest,  one  s 
life  can’t  be  worth  much.  Here  in  Chicago, 
we  have  May,  June,  July  and  August  to 
look  forward  to.  That  alone  takes  a  lot  of 
faith. 

It  also  takes  an  awful  lot  of  faith  in 
human  engineering.  I  doubt  that  any  of  the 
marvels  manufactured  out  of  Detroit  res¬ 
pond  favorably  in  this  type  of  weather.  The 
driver,  as  he  bundles  up  in  his  long 
underwear,  thick  sweaters,  mufflers,  hats 
and  down  coat,  is  thinking  all  the  time,  “Is 
my  car  going  to  start  today?”  To  be  sure, 
it  takes  courage  to  even  drive  somewhere 
with  the  possibility  of  the  car  not  starting 
when  you  want  to  return. 

Think  of  the  industry  that  cold  creates. 
Snow  blowers  and  shovels,  winter  clothing, 
snow  mobiles,  snow  tires,  snow  plows,  the 
list  is  endless.  Can  Mississippi  claim  in¬ 
dustry  like  that?  Probably  not. 

Besides,  we  know  what  it’s  like  when  it 
gets  hot.  One  day  last  summer,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  our  house  read  well  over  100 
degrees.  Being  from  the  midwest,  we  are 
able  to  think  back  to  different  weather 
when  times  get  rough.  You  know  what 
they  say,  “If  you  don’t  like  the  weather  in 
Chicago,  wait  five  minutes.”  Variety  is  the 
spice  of  life. 

Next  time  you  are  walking  out  of  A  Bldg, 
into  the  teeth  of  a  westerly  wind  and  the 
temperature  is  toying  with  the  zero  mark, 
just  think  of  all  the  character  building  you 
are  going  through.  Forget  that  the  chill  in 
your  spine  is  sending  your  body  into  con¬ 
vulsions.  Forget  that  the  lock  in  your  car 
door  is  frozen  —  it  doesn’t  matter  because 
your  car  probably  wouldn’t  start  anyway 
Think  about  what  a  better  person  you  are 
becoming.  It  might  help. 


board  and  the  Courier.  The  role  of  the 
press  should  be  the  impartial  reporting  of 
the  follies  and  successes  of  students. 
Although  there  seems  these  days  to  be 
more  follies  than  successes,  I  find  the  fer¬ 
vor  with  which  those  are  reported  nothing 
but  disheartening.  I  would  think  the 
newspaper  would  act  in  a  more  supportive 
role  to  the  fledgling  SG,  seeing  as  how  both 
are  supposed  to  serve  the  students  of  this 
school. 

The  energy  spent  mocking  the  SG  would 
be  better  spent  making  suggestions  of 
reforms  or  programs  that  might  create 
rather  than  destroy  any  sparse  amount  of 
enthusiasm  that  does  exist.  Though  the 
necessity  for  an  SG  doesn’t  seem  apparent 
at  CD,  I  can  see  nothing  but  advantages  for 
all  students  coming  out  of  a  cooperation 
between  an  existing  organization  that 
reaches  all  students  (Courier)  and  a  strug¬ 
gling  group  that,  at  least  in  theory,  at¬ 
tempts  to  meet  and  be  aware  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  needs  of  those  students.  Perhaps  the 
only  thing  we’re  in  short  supply  of  is 
needs! 

So  let’s  stop  this  nonsense  of  making 
more  of  something  than  there  is  and  try  to 
do  something  for  the  students  in  a  con¬ 
structive  manner. 

Mark  Dunklau 


I  am  trying  to  start  a  sailing  and  ice¬ 
boating  club  here  at  CD.  I  have  three  possi¬ 
ble  advisers:  Peter  Horkin,  who  sails  on 
Lake  Michigan  in  his  four-ton  cutter;  Bob 
Satterfield;  and  Peter  Klassen. 

I  own  an  international  505  and  plan  to 
sail  it  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  Canada 
and  Ohio,  and  I  plan  to  attend  the  East 
Coast  Championships  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  in  Maryland. 

We  have  lots  of  ideas  for  sailing  and  ice¬ 
boating  club  but  would  prefer  not  to  go  into 
them  until  we  find  other  interested  people. 

I  also  own  an  ice-boat  —  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  ice-boat  racing  on  Lake  Geneva. 

Anyone  interested  in  either  sailing  or 
ice-boating  (or  both)  may  call  me  at  789- 
1117. 

Michael  Parramore 


Environmentalists ,  unite 


What  if  Custer  had  been  named  to  head 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs?  The  Indians 
of  that  era  would  not  have  been  amused. 

These  days  environmentalists  are  like 
unamused  Indians  in  the  hands  of  a  Custer 
now  that  James  Watt  is  the  new  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  And  Big  Business  is  all 
smiles. 

Watt  is  a  Colorado  lawyer  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Mountain  States  Legal 
Foundation,  an  organization  dedicated  to 
opening  public  lands  for  commercial  ex¬ 
ploitation. 

In  courtroom  battles  the  MSLF  has 
fought  environmentalists  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  which,  ironically. 
Watt  will  now  head. 

Watt  has  called  for  a  “balanced”  use  of 
public  lands,  a  word  dreaded  by  en¬ 
vironmentalists  because  it  conjures  im¬ 
ages  of  strip  mines  and  fallen  forests. 

Watt  is  self-proclaimed  champion  of  free 
enterprise  and  it  is  disturbing -that  such  a 
man  is  now  determining  the  fate  of  our  na¬ 
tional  parks  and  public  lands.  Disturbing, 
but  not  surprising. 


Letter  to  the  editor 


Thanks  for  your  rather  microscopic  and 
rather  incomplete  coverage  of  this  year’s 
poetry  contest.  It  was  a  little  bit  better 
than  no  coverage  at  all  but  pretty  consis¬ 
tent  with  your  past  coverage.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  a  $100  first  prize  poetry 
contest  for  students  should  merit  a  signifi¬ 
cant  spot  and  be  highlighted  in  bold  type, 
and  maybe  with  the  inclusion  of  a 
“story.” 

Friday,  Feb.  13, 1981  at  7:30  p.m.  in  K127 
is  scheduled  the  Winter  All-College  Open 


Environmentalists  are  well  aware  of  the 
Reagan  administration’s  positions  on  en¬ 
vironmental  issues.  The  exploiters  of 
America  are  now  in  power  and  people  who 
love  our  land  and  want  to  protect  it  should 
be  alarmed  and  ready  to  join  the  en¬ 
vironmental  movement. 

A  nonviolent  way  of  fighting  the  ex¬ 
ploiters  is  by  joining  any  of  a  number  of 
organizations  which  lobby  on  behalf  of  en¬ 
vironmental  concerns. 

The  Sierra  Club,  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  Audebon-Society  are.som«^-of 
the  more  prominent  organizations  whose 
lobbying  efforts  can  make  a  difference  — 
but  they  need  members  to  make  that  dif¬ 
ference. 

One  thing  i3  certain  , -if  -the-miningT-ed, 
timber,  and  land  interests  —  and  their 
government  puppets  —  are  given  a  free 
rein  over  America’s  beautiful  parks  and 
public  lands  there  will  be  nothing  of  beauty 
left  for  future  generations.  And  Cochise 
and  Geronimo  will  turn  in  their  graves. 

Bob  Green 


Poetry  Reading.  This  reading  is  designed 
to  give  CD  students  an  opportunity  to  read 
and  share  their  own  poetry  with  a  real  live 
audience.  It’s  usually  accompanied  by  ap¬ 
plause  and  recognition,  something  we  all 
need  once  in  a  while  for  our  creative  ef¬ 
forts.  The  reading  is  also  a  place  to  meet 
other  people  who  write  poetry  too,  remin¬ 
ding  us  that  we  are  not  alone. 


William  R.  Bell 


More  letters  to  the  editor 
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Roving  Reporter 


By  Bob  Green  and  Roger  Paulhus 


Do  you  prefer  living  in  the  suburbs? 


RON  BORDWINE 
“People  are  friendlier  in  the 
suburbs.  One  time  we  had  a  house 
fire  and  neighbors  helped  put  it 
out  with  their  garden  hoses.  It  is 
also  cleaner  because  people  are 
concerned  about  property 
values.” 


MICHELLE  ARSNOW 

“I  like  living  in  the  suburbs 
because  there  is  more  room  and 
not  as  much  congestion.  I  have  a 
big  yard  and  I  can  let  my  two 
large  dogs  run  free.” 


CONRAD  SZUBERLA 

“I  dislike  the  sameness  of  the 
suburbs.  Almost  everyone  has 
the  same  values,  is  of  the  same 
race,  and  on  the  same  economic 
level.  I’d  prefer  the  cultural 
diversity  and  wide  open  spaces  of 
New  Mexico.” 


NEAL  BOYLE 

“Life  in  the  suburbs  is  a  rat 
race;  everything  is  on  a  set 
schedule.  I  would  like  to  live  in 
the  country  where  I  could  escape 
technology,  get  close  to  nature, 
and  live  a  healthy  life.’.’ 


JORDON  HUNT 

“The  major  disadvantage  of 
the  suburbs  is  the  lack  of  public 
transportation.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of 
job  opportunities,  at  least  in 
DuPage  county.” 


Leitner  family  gives  its  all 
during  CD’s  basketball  games 


By  Mary  Swanson 

Pete  Leitner  has  been  an  avid  College  of 
DuPage  sports  fan  for  years,  lending  sup¬ 
port  to  the  athletes  as  well  as  the  coaches. 
This  basketball  season  is  slightly  different, 
however,  because  Pete’s  spirit  has  af- 
,j  fected  his  entire  family. 

On  any  given  game  date,  Pete  could  be 
seen  manning  a  concession  stand,  the  first 
of  its  kind  here,  with  daughter  Connie,  18, 
lending  a  hand.  Son  Bob,  who  is  the  ball 
boy,  also  helped. 

Bob,  12,  isn’t  playing  basketball  this 
year,  but  the  family  manages  to  watch 
games  carried  on  TV  in  addition  to  cheer¬ 
ing  for  the  Chaparrals. 

Wife  Christine  picked  up  the  popcorn, 
potato  chips,  candy  and  delivered  the 
goods  to  the  auditorium  while  Pete 
transported  pounds  of  ice  from  the  K  Bldg. 


cafeteria  to  the  stand. 

Pete  approached  Coach  Don  Klaas  and 
proposed  the  idea  of  a  concession  stand. 

“I  observed  teams  at  Rock  Valley  and 
various  other  locations  and  felt  the  conces¬ 
sion  stand  would  be  a  great  way  to  help  the 
team  and  raise  some  money,”  he  said. 

But  it  didn’t  work  out.  And  popcorn, 
potato  chips,  candy  bars  and  pop  won’t  be 
part  of  the  scene  any  longer. 

“There  just  wasn’t  enough  profit,”  Pete 
said.  “I’m  waiting  for  some  input  and  we 
might  try  it  again  next  year.” 

In  addition,  Pete  was  instrumental  in 
formulating  a  Chaparrals  Program.  He 
and  Klaas  solicited  local  advertising  and 
found  the  community  very  supportive.  As 
an  incentive,  free  passes  to  the  games 
were  given  out,  according  to  ad  size. 


Still  another  letter  to  the  editor 


I  am  a  prisoner  on  death  row  at  the 
Arizona  State  Prison  and  I  was  wondering 
if  you  would  do  me  a  favor.  I  have  been 
here  for  quite  a  while  and  I  don’t  have  any 
family  or  friends  on  the  outside  to  write  to 
so  what  I  was  wondering  is  if  you  could  put 
an  ad  in  your  campus  newspaper  for  me 
for  correspondence.  If  not  in  your  paper 
then  maybe  you  have  some  kind  of  bulletin 
that  you  could  put  it  in.  I  know  that  you  are 
not  a  pen  pal  club  or  anything  like  that  but 
I  would  really  appreciate  it  if  you  could 
I  help  me. 

Since  I  don’t  know  if  you  have  an  actual 


newspaper,  I  will  just  make  a  small  ad  and 
then  if  you  have  to  change  it  or  anything  go 
ahead  and  do  what  you  need  to. 

Death  Row  Prisoner,  caucasion  male, 
age  34,  desires  correspondence  with  either 
male  or  female  college  students.  Wants  to 
form  some  kind  of  friendly  type  relation¬ 
ship  and  more  or  less  just  exchange  past 
experiences  and  ideas.  Will  answer  all  let¬ 
ters  and  exchange  pictures.  If  interested 
write  to:  Jim  Jeffers,  Box  B-38604, 
Florence,  Arizona,  85232. 

Jim  Jeffers 
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For  Persons  Properly  Little 
Clothed  Danger 

DANGER  F 

Considerable  Very  Dangerous 

Danger 

ROM  FREEZING  OF  EXPOSED  FLESH 

Look  here  before  you  step  outdoors. 


Attention,  all  students  and  faculty  members 

Happy  Valentine’s  Day 

from  all  of  us  at  Hair  Expressions 
Celebrate  this  month  with 

20%  Discount  off  on  all  our  salon  services 

Ask  for  Tami  or  Linda  with  this  coupon. 

Hair  Expressions,  120  S.  Myrtle,  Villa  Park,  832-6313 

- - — V 

% 

All  films  at  noon  in  A2073  &  7  p.m.  in  A1 108 

Free  Films 


February  1 1 

The  Night  of  the  Hunter 

91  minutes,  1955.  Director:  Charles  Laughton 
Cast:  Robert  Mitchum,  Peter  Graves  and  Shelley  Winters. 
Charles  Laughton  s  only  film  as  a  director  has,  over  the 
years,  achieved  a  deserved  reputation  as  a  unique 
masterpiece  of  the  American  cinema.  He  gives  the  film 
an  exquisite  visual  sense  of  menace.  James  Agee's 
screenplay  tells  the  story  of  a  ruthless  killer's  furious  pursuit 
of  two  children  who  innocently  carry  the  secret  of 
hidden  bank  loot. 

< _  ^ 


WANT  ADS 


For  sale:  hiking  boots,  Red  Wing  Irish  Setter,  size 
1 1  Vz B .  Must  sell,  too  small.  New  $95  —  sell  $65. 
231-4172. 


I’m  driving  to  various  points  in  the  west  in  late 
March  or  April.  If  you'd  like  to  share  the  driving 
and  expenses,  call  Tim  at  627-1415  or  620-7241. 
Dates  open. 


'77  J10  Honcho  Jeep  P/U,  P/S,  P/B,  auto,  A/T 
tires,  quadratrac,  Levi  interior,  black  exterior. 
$3, 500/best.  964-3157  (night),  462-4951  (day). 


Free  model  portfolios.  Professional  photography. 
Fashions,  commercial,  glamor.  Call  980-1316  after 
5  p.m.  weekdays  or  anytime  weekends  for  details. 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn’t  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 

Cash  paid  for  Lionel  and  American  Flyer  trains  and 
accessories.  Also  baseball  cards  and  plastic 
baseball  player  statues.  Call  964-8051 . 


AIRLINE  JOBS.  For  information,  write  Airline 
Publishing  Co.,  1516  E.  Tropicana  7A-110,  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada  89109.  Include  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope. 


Waitresses  wanted,  days  and  evenings.  Feehan’s, 
357  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Glen  Ellyn.  Call  790-2220. 


For  sale:  1976  Dodge  custom  van.  Power  brakes; 
power  steering;  air  conditioning;  AM/FM  8-track; 
318  V 8;  17  mpg;  custom  finished  interior.  Asking 
$3,200  or  best.  833-8343. 


1976  Lincoln  Continental  Town  Car,  See  it  —  drive 
it  —  best  offer  over  $2,500.  Call  469-5671 . 

Sell  it  with 

Courier 

Want  Ads 

5  cents  per  word 
with  a  minimum 
charge  of  $1 

Call  ext.  2379 
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Rehearsals 
in  progress 
for  CD  s 
concert  band 


Jerry  Bevignani  on  saxophone. 


Jeff  Griffin  on  tuba.  Scott  Save I  on  tympany. 


Trombone  players  Gordon  Mills  and  Janet  Hud¬ 
dleston  practice  with  the  CD  Concert  Band.  The 
40-member  band  has  scheduled  its  next  concert 
for  March  13  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center.  Mean¬ 


while,  the  CD  Jazz  Ensemble  presents  its  salute  to 
the  big  band  era  this  Friday,  Feb.  6  at  8  p.m.  also  in 
the  Performing  Arts  Center. 


Photos 

by 

Vance  Erwin 


MODELING 

CAREER  SEMINAR 

Call  654-4728 


_1 


i  9o  '  v 
\  \  I  /  / 


Typerwriters  Sales  &  Service 
New  &  Used 


Five  Dollars  Off  Any 
Service  Work 
WithThisCoupon 

L _ — - 


ALLEN  OFFICE  MACHINES 
653-2330 

612  E.  ST.  CHARLES  RD.  CL _ jL 


Barb  Lingl  on  oboe. 


EL  SALEEMB 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 


DOCUMENTARY  FILM 

THIS  FILM  DISTRIBUTED  BY  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES,  IS 
A  GRIPPING  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  A  CONVINCING 
INDICTMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  POLICY.  IT  INCLUDES  AN  INTERVIEW 
WITH  ARCHBISHOP  OSCAR  ROMERO,  THE  MARTYR  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
FORCES,  OPPONENT  OF  THE  MILITARY  REGIME,  ASSASSINATED  BY  ITS 
AGENTS . 


THE  FILM  WILL  BE  INTRODUCED  BY  FATHER  ROY  BOURGEOIS,  MARY- 
KNOLL  MISSIONER  WHO  SPENT  SEVERAL  YEARS  IN  EL  SALVADOR. 


DATE:  Tuesday,  Feb.  10 
TIME:  7:30 


PLACE:  Room  AIOOO 
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Fashion  design  is  ‘the  art  of  creating  images 


•> 


“Try  something  a  little  different  —  a  lit¬ 
tle  wild.  You  may  fall  in  love  with  it.  So¬ 
meone  else  may,  too.” 

That’s  how  Sue  Erzen,  CD’s  fashion 
design  teacher,  encourages  her  students, 
turning  psychology,  history,  new 
materials,  political  trends,  and 
marketability  into  the  art  of  creating  im¬ 
ages. 

Erzen  has  been  teaching  both  full  and 
part  time  at  CD  for  the  past  eight  years. 
Prior  to  CD,  Erzen  taught  home  economics 
in  the  Naperville  schools.  Besides  obtain¬ 
ing  her  master’s  degree  from  Northern  Il¬ 
linois,  she  attended  classes  in  at  least  five 
other  universities. 

Degrees  received  from  four-year  institu¬ 
tions  are  in  home  economics,  with  concen¬ 
tration  on  merchandising,  or  design  itself. 

Results  of  a  little  survey  Erzen  con¬ 
ducted  among  her  students  indicate  that 
about  50  percent  are  interested  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  aspect  of  design.  Currently, 
Erzen  is  strengthening  that  facet  of  her 
operation. 

According  to  Erzen,  two  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  private  schools  in  the  country  are 
the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  in  New 
York,  and  the  International  Academy  of 
Design,  located  in  Chicago. 


Fashion  design  instructor  Sue 
Erzen,  above,  explains  to  her  class 
what  purpose  a  dart  serves.  In  the 
photo  above  right,  Erzen  gets 
down  to  the  practical  side  of 
design,  using  the  sewing  machine. 
She  tells  the  story  of  asking  a  stu¬ 
dent  why  there  is  an  extra  piece  of 
material  under  the  fly  on  a  man’s 
pants.  The  student  replied,  “In 
case  it  opens,  it  covers.”  Erzen 
agreed  that  was  about  as  good  a 
reason  as  she’d  ever  heard.  In  the 
bottom  right  photo,  a  design  stu¬ 
dent  works  out  details  of  a  pattern. 


Seminar  to  tell 
where  jobs  are 

A  series  of  nine  seminars  focusing  on 
issues  and  trends  for  career  guidance  in 
the  1980’s  will  be  sponsored  this  winter  by 
the  Career  Guidance  Center  Region  6  hous¬ 
ed  at  College  of  DuPage. 

These  seminars  for  professionals  may 
be  attended  as  individual  workshops  or  as 
a  series.  Intended  to  provide  data  on 
economic  trends  in  key  growth  industries 
in  DuPage  County,  each  session  will  focus 
on  a  particular  industry  such  as  health 
care,  chemical  and  petroleum  products, 
merchandising  and  self-employment. 

The  sessions  will  be  held  from  4  to  7  p.m. 
Tuesdays,  Feb.  10  through  April  7.  The 
final  sessions  will  be  held  Thursday,  April 
9.  Classes  will  meet  in  the  National  College 
of  Education,  2S361  Glen  Park  Rd.,  Lom¬ 
bard. 


The  Art  Institute  also  has  turned  out 
some  of  the  “more  notable  products  in 
design  around  Chieagoland,”  she  said. 

Erzen  views  “fashion”  as  a  tough, 
demanding  field,  but  one  which  can  result 
in  a  very  rewarding  career.  It  is  one  in 
which  the  learning  process  never  stops  — 
not  if  you  want  to  be  good  at  it,  she  says. 
Additionally,  she  stressed  the  importance 
of  related  courses  like  sociology, 
psychology,  speech,  and  writing. 

“I’ve  been  going  to  school  since  I  was  5 
years  old,  and  I’m  still  going  to  school,” 
she  said. 

First  year  design  students  are  mainly 
concerned  with  “what  they  put  on  their 
back,”  Erzen  indicated,  while  second  year 
students  are  “beginning  to  think  a  little 
more  exciting,  a  little  more  daring,  a  little 
more  top-of-the-market.” 

The  market  is  divided  into  two 
categories:  high  fashion  and  utility 
fashion. 

“Right  now,”  jeans  are  high  fashion,  she 
said.  “You  think  about  Scotland  and  you 
think  about  kilts:  you  think  about  America 
and  you  think  about  blue  jeans.” 

“You  can  get  away  with  blue  jeans,  or 
velvet  jeans,  or  anything  jeans,  if  they 
have  a  name  on  them,”  Erzen  said. 


As  a  result  of  the  jeans  rage,  they  aren’t 
only  thought  of  as  sturdy  pants  for  little 
boys. 

“They  can  go  to  school,  to  church,  or  — 
you  can  wear  a  velvet  blazer  with  satin 
jeans  and  diamonds  —  just  about 
anywhere  you  want  to,”  Erzen  claimed. 

From  when  Levi  Strauss  first  ripped-up 
old  tents  to  make  strong  clothes  for  gold 
miners,  through  his  later  refinements  of 
adding  rivets  and  double-stitching,  jeans 
have  covered  America’s  entire  social 
strata. 

The  other  side  of  fashion,  utility 
garments,  is  no  less  exciting.  According  to 
Erzen,  “There’s  a  lot  of  psychological 
thought  that  goes  into  it  before  anything 
goes  on  paper.” 

One  prime  example  lies  in  the  uniforms 
used  by  airline  stewardesses. 

“Stewardesses  need  a  special  image,  a 
military  look,  an  authoritarian  look,”  ex¬ 
plained  Erzen,  “so  that  in  an  emergency, 
people  will  look  to  them  for  help.” 

Erzen  cited  other  examples  too,  such  as 
the  special  needs  of  the  handicapped,  the 
hard-to-fit,  paraplegics. 

Still,  how  do  big  names  like  Gloria 
Vanderbilt,  Calvin  Klein,  and  Grace  Kelly 
tie  in  with  coats,  pants,  towels,  watches. 


belts,  sheets,  and  perfume? 

It’s  all  part  of  creating  a  market,  an  im¬ 
age,  said  Erzen.  When  manufacturers  see 
a  hot  item,  they  want  a  piece  of  the  suc¬ 
cess,  so  they  ask  a  designer  to  put  their 
name  on  the  manufacturer’s  product,  she 
explained. 

“I’m  not  so  sure  Grace  Kelly  actually 
sits  down  and  designs  those  pretty  sheets,” 
Erzen  said.  “Perhaps,  but  she’s  getting  a 
little  bit  of  money  back.” 

Most  careers  in  fashion  begin  with  jobs 
as  secretaries  or  sample  makers,  Erzen 
claims. 

Sample  makers  are  the  people  who 
make  a  “sample”  product  after  the 
designer  has  sketched  it  out  and  made  a 
pattern. 

On  one  hand,  Erzen  predicts  designers 
will  be  creating  more  “glamour”  in  their 
patterns  during  the  next  four  years,  main¬ 
ly  because  of  the  new  image  in 
Washington. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  said,  “While 
you’re  waiting,  you  can  put  on  your  blue 
jeans  with  western  styled  boots,  go  out  to  a 
good  bar,  and  have  a  fantastic  time.” 

Story  and  photos 
by  Ed  Dvorak 


Jock 

snaps  over 
Valentine 
gift. 

Dear  Ann: 

Athletically  I’m  an  All- 
American.  Romantically 
I’m  a  nerd.  I’m  in  love 
with  a  fox.  But  the  com¬ 
petition  is  rough.  What'll  I 
give  her  for  Valentine’s  Day? 
*  Nervously  Yours, 

Chicken  Hunk 

Dear  Chicken: 

Don’t  punt.  Send  her 
flowers.  It’s  probably  the 
best  play  you  ever  made. 
And  the  easiest.  Just  go  to 
your  nearest  FTD  Florist. 
He  has  the  perfect 
Valentine  gift.  A  beautiful 
bouquet  that  comes  in  a 
special  bud  vase.  Even 
better,  you  can  afford  it. 
Remember,  when  in 
doubt,  rely  on  the  magic  of 
flowers.  It’s  the  only  way  a 
chicken  can  catch  a  fox. 

Good  hunting. 


Helping  you  say  it  right. 


The  FTD  Valentine  Bud  Vase  is 
usually  available  for  less  than 
$10.00.  As  an  independent 
businessman,  each  FTD  Florist 
sets  his  own  prices.  Service 
charges  and  delivery  may  be 
additional.  ®  1981  Florists' 
Transworld  Delivery. 


Student  Activities 

presents 

A  video  concert  of 

"GENESIS 

Monday,  Feb.  9  in  A31 15 
Wednesday,  Feb.  1 1  in  A31 15. 

Friday,  Feb.  13  in  A31 15. 

Showings  from  noon  to  1  p.m. 
Admission  is  free 


ff 
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Chaparrals  take  bite 
out  of  Bulldogs,  80-52 


By  Tom  Nelson 

It  was  a  long  time  coming,  but  it  was 
worth  it. 

After  going  for  what  seemed  an  eternity 
without  a  game  like  the  one  against  Thorn¬ 
ton,  the  Chaps  put  it  all  together  and  had 
themselves  one  good  old  time  on  the  court 
last  Saturday,  beating  Thornton  80-52. 

“It  was  the  first  time  we  had  some  killer 
instinct,”  a  jubilant  Coach  Don  Klaas 
noted.  “That  game  was  the  first  real 
blowout  since  Normandale.  If  we  won,  it 
was  by  a  close  score  and  if  we  lost,  it  was 
by  a  close  score.  I  really  wanted  a  game 
like  that.” 


LATE  FREE  THROWS  GIVE  CHAPS  WIN 

Last  minute  free  throws  by  John 
Williams,  Mitch  Dunn,  and  Charlie 
Aeschilman  were  the  driving  force  behind 
the  Chaps  76-69  victory  over  conference 
rival  Harper  on  Tuesday  night. 

Going  into  the  final  minutes,  the  Chaps 
let  a  10-point  lead  slip  to  a  slim  three-point 
margin.  With  guards  Greg  Kennedy  and 
Tano  Herring  fouling  out,  matters  were  on¬ 
ly  made  worse.  The  Chaps  then  had  to  rely 
on  their  free  throw  shooting  and  the 
generous  Harper  squad  who  literally  gave 
the  Chaps  the  game. 

Free  throws  by  Aeschilman  at  :  25  more 
or  less  iced  the  cake  putting  the  Chaps  up 
by  fiye  points.  Williams  added  another 
pair  at :  10  to  sew  it  up. 

The  game  was  characterized  by  the  wide 
outside  shooting  of  Dave  Strawn  and  Ken 
Murray  of  Harper  and  the  inside  and  out¬ 
side  game  of  DuPage.  Kennedy  and  Herr¬ 
ing  were  hitting  well  from  the  perimeter 
while  Williams  and  Watkins  dominated  the 
middle.  Williams  strongarmed  his  way  for 
25  points,  high  for  the  evening.  The  win 
puts  DuPage  at  8-3  on  the  year  in  con¬ 
ference. 


The  Chaps  shot  out  to  an  early  lead  with 
the  help  of  a  ball  stealing  full  court  press 
and  some  superb  man-to-man  defense  at 
the  other  end  of  the  court.  At  half-time  the 
Chaps  were  up  by  28-19. 

“Most  of  the  game  we  played  man  to 
man  defense,”  Klaas  said.  “It  was  the  best 
of  the  season.  We  also  had  great  off-the- 
ball  help.” 

The  only  thing  hurting  DuPage  in  the 


game  was  the  fouls.  Forward  Mike  An¬ 
drews  fouled  out  of  the  game  with  10 
points,  while  four  of  his  teammates  had 
four  fouls  at  game’s  end.  DuPage  had  a 
parasitic  22  fouls  on  the  evening. 

Again  forward  John  Williams  led  in  scor¬ 
ing  with  23  points.  Tanno  Herring  added  19 
points,  11  of  those  coming  in  the  second 
half.  Both  Williams  and  Herring  as  well  as 
Aeshilman  won  praise  from  Klaas. 

“Aeshilman  had  an  outstanding  game,” 
Klaas  said.  “He  was  tough  on  defense, 
passing,  and  rebounding.  I  just  thought  he 
had  an  outstanding  game.” 

About  Williams,  Klaas  remarked,  “John 
has  gained  a  lot  of  confidence,  and  that’s 
crucial  for  us  because  he  is  very  capable, 
has  great  hands,  and  on  everything  inside 
he  has  the  power  move.  We’ve  got  to  cut 
down  on  his  fouls,  though.  Part  of  the  time 
it  is  because  he  is  tired  and  the  other  times 
it  is  mental.” 

“The  biggest  key  is  that  John  is  feeling 
good  and  knows  he  can  get  the  job  done,” 
Klaas  added. 

Moving  on  to  Herring,  Klaas  com¬ 
mented,  “On  the  fast  break,  he’s  learning 
to  hit  the  open  man.  He  and  John  commit 
too  many  fouls  though.  But  overall,  Tano 
has  really  come  around.” 

Heading  into  the  final  stages  of  the  N4C 
schedule,  the  Chaps  will  be  in  Joliet  for  a 
7:30  p.m.  game  on  Saturday.  The  Chaps 
finish  out  their  N4C  schedule  with  a  home 
game  against  Triton  on  Feb.  10  at  7:30 
p.m. 

“I  just  feel  we  can’t  lose  now,”  Klaas 
said.  “It’s  going  to  be  really  tough  to  do  it 
though  ...  I  feel  we’re  set  again  though, 
and  there  is  a  good  chance  we  could  finish 
the  season  undefeated.” 

New  this  week  to  the  Chap  lineup  are  two 
ex-Chap  gridders,  Kurt  Greenleaf  and 
Steve  Jameson,  who  have  been  called  upon 
by  Klaas  to  bolster  the  Chaps  lineup. 

“I  brought  them  in  because  we  were 
down  to  nine  players.  It  was  just  too  hard 
to  practice  with  nine,”  he  said.  “They 
might  make  a  difference.  Jameson  played 
on  a  state  high  school  championship  team 
runner-up  in  Ohio.” 

“Out  at  Rock  Valley  was  a  perfect  exam¬ 
ple,”  Klaas  said.  “If  we  had  one  more  per¬ 
son  foul  out,  we  would  have  had  to  play 
with  only  four  people.” 


Harper  continues  hex 
over  tankers  at  Wright 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Facing  their  top  foe  in  the  upcoming 
meet  for  the  second  week  in  a  row,  the 
tankers  came  closer  but  still  bowed  to  the 
Harper  swimming  team. 

At  the  Wright  Invitational  on  Saturday, 
the  Chaps  more  or  less  had  a  dual  meet 
with  Harper,  even  though  there  were  six 
other  teams  swimming  in  the  meet. 
Harper  won  the  meet  with  110  points 
followed  by:  DuPage  (100),  Meramec  (42), 
Wright  (32),  Lincoln  (26),  Florrisant 
Valley  (26),  Kennedy-King  (25). 

“Between  the  two  of  us.  Harper  and 
DuPage,  we  won  every  event,”  Coach  A1 
Zamsky  said.  “The  kids  were  encouraged 
by  it,  but  it  will  take  a  real  break  to  beat 
Harper.” 

Hoping  to  get  some  help  from  the  other 
teams  in  the  meet,  DuPage  found  their 
plea  for  help  unanswered. 

“We  didn’t  get  any  help,”  Zamsky  noted. 
“They  hurt  us  more  than  they  did 
Harper.” 

Again  in  the  meet,  the  Chaps  relied  on 
the  powerful  Mark  Schark  who  touched 


first  in  the  100-yard  and  200-yard 
backstroke  events.  Tim  Pracht  showed  his 
emerging  strength  by  bringing  in  DuPage 
firsts  in  the  200-yard  breaststroke  and  160- 
yard  I.M. 

Schark,  Pracht,  Brian  Billings  and  Jeff 
Perrigo  brought  home  another  first  in  the 
400-yard  medley  relay. 

Seconds  at  the  meet  went  to  the  800-yard 
freestyle  relay  team,  Mike  Underway,  500- 
yard  freestyle;  Mike  Cognahan,  200-yard 
butterfly;  Underway,  1,000-yard  freestyle; 
Perrigo,  100-yard  freestyle;  Tom  Russel, 
400-yard  individual  medley  and  the  400- 
yard  freestyle  relay. 

This  week  the  Chaps  have  a  meet  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Circle  Campus:  The 
women’s  team  had  its  meet  against  Lin¬ 
coln  cancelled  because  Lincoln  has  drop¬ 
ped  its  women’s  team. 

“The  women  should  take  state,”  Zam¬ 
sky  said.  “They’re  in  real  good  shape.  I’m 
a  little  disappointed  because  schools  with 
pools  can’t  field  a  women’s  team.  I’m  real¬ 
ly  pleased  with  our  women;  we’ve  got  a 
real  good  group.” 
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Kurt  Buehler,  wrestling  for  the  Chaps  at  the  heavyweight  spot,  takes 
the  advantage  in  his  match  against  Joliet  last  Friday.  Buehler’s  pin 
gave  the  Chaps  a  one-point  victory  over  Joliet  and  forced  a  three-way 
tie  for  first  place.  This  Saturday  the  Chaps  will  go  to  Harper  for  the  N4C 
conference  meet. 

Photo  by  Tom  Nelson 

Buehler  sticks  opponent 
to  give  matmen  victory 


By  Tom  Nelson 

It  was  an  epic  battle  Friday  for  a  share 
of  the  N4C  conference  race  in  wrestling. 

The  Chaps  had  to  beat  the  Wolves  in 
order  to  stay  in  first  place  with  Joliet  and 
Triton.  The  excitement  couldn’t  have  been 
more  tense  as  the  Chaps  and  Wolves  lock¬ 
ed  horns  and  dueled  match  for  match  until 
the  final  battle  between  the  big  men  in  the 
heavyweight  division. 

With  the  score  tied  18-18,  the  Chaps  fell 
behind  Joliet  when  Mark  Bozek  lost  his 
match  18-1.  In  order  to  win  the  match,  the 
Chaps  needed  a  pin  from  their 
heavyweight  Kurt  Buehler. 

After  pawing  around  with  his  opponent 
for  the  first  round,  Buehler  put  on  the 
clamps  and  forced  the  mistake  by  the 
Wolf.  In  a  scramble,  Buehler  caught  him 
and  took  him  down  for  the  pin.  With  that, 
final  score  for  the  night  stood  at  24-23  in 
favor  of  DuPage.  The  wrestlers  had  ac¬ 
complished  their  mission. 

The  Chaps  now  have  a  12-5  mark  in  dual 
meet  competition. 

John  Duncan  continued  his  winning 
ways  at  the  meet  against  Joliet  with  a  14-2 
win  over  his  opponent.  At  126  lbs.,  Keith 
Olsen  was  a  winner  with  a  9-0  triumph. 
Steve  Van  Poucke  fell  10-9  at  134  lbs.  The 


142  lbs.  bracket  is  still  the  sore  spot  on  the 
Chaps  roster,  and  was  forfeited. 

O’Dell  DeBerry  lost  another  close  one  at 
150  lbs.,  9-8.  Pat  Nelson,  158  lbs.,  scored  a 
pin;  Pat  Summerville  at  167  lbs., 
outscored  his  opponent,  14-2;  177  lbs.  Tom 
Clemmons  was  caught  in  a  mixup  and 
received  a  pin  fall.  Moving  up  one  weight 
to  190  lbs.,  Mark  Bozek  lost  18-1,  setting  up 
Buehler’s  match. 

Last  Saturday  the  Chaps  defeated  the  Il¬ 
linois  State  JV  squad.  Wins  went  to  Bob 
McCaffery  at  118  lbs.;  Van  Poucke  at  134 
lbs.,  7-6;  Nelson,  158  lbs.,  pinned  opponent; 
Summerville  at  167  lbs. ;  Bozek  at  190  lbs. ; 
and  Buehler  at  heavyweight,  6-0. 

This  weekend  the  Chaps  will'be  in  a  state 
conference  title  meet  at  Harper  for  the 
N4C  wrestling  crown.  The  matches  begin 
at  10  a.m.  Triton  and  Harper  as  well  as 
Joliet  will  be  expected  to  give  DuPage  its 
toughest  competition.  Duncan,  118  lbs.; 
Nelson,  158  lbs.,  and  either  Buehler  or 
Nicholson  at  heavyweight  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  strong  entries  for  DuPage. 

The  following  weekend  the  Chaps  will 
participate  in  the  state  meet. 

“With  Blackhawk  and  Lincoln  coming 
in,  it’s  going  to  be  a  six  team  race,”  said 
Coach  AlKaltofen. 


Trackers  place  second 
at  University  of  Chicago 


By  Tom  Nelson 

“Field  events  have  always  been  the 
basis  of  the  team  and  this  year  is  no  excep¬ 
tion,”  says  Coach  Ron  Ottoson. 

Holding  true  to  their  coach’s  advice,  the 
running  Chaps  finished  second  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Relays  on  the 
strength  of  their  field  events. 

The  Chaps  finished  with  a  team  total  of 
60  points,  just  behind  Parkland’s  63.  The 
University  of  Chicago  placed  third  with  36, 
Triton  trailed  with  35,  followed  by  Oakton, 
10,  and  Kennedy-King. 

“We  really  haven’t  got  our  act 
together,”  Ottoson  explained.  “We’re  still 
looking  for  the  right  spots  for  our  people. 
We’re  lacking  the  depth  at  the  quarter 
mile  to  truly  be  considered  at  the  state 
meet.” 

Jim  Cleworth  maintained  the  DuPage 
monopoly  on  the  high  jump,  winning  with  a 
6’  8”  clearance. 

“The  two  people  who  are  definite 
possibilities  for  national  champions  have 
to  be  Jim  Cleworth  and  Tom  Fieweger,” 


said  Ottoson. 

Chuck  Mauldin  took  first  in  the  triple 
jump  with  44-6%  mark.  Rick  Johnson 
rounded  out  the  DuPage  finishes  with  a  14- 
0  spring  in  the  pole  vault. 

Fieweger,  the  strong  arm  in  the  shot  put 
and  defending  state  champ,  is  still  out  with 
eligibility  problems.  He  is  expected  to 
return  soon. 

Ottoson  places  the  main  burden  of  his 
team’s  early  problems  on  the  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience,  not  to  the  lack  of  talent. 

“They’re  a  little  hesitant,”  Ottoson  said. 
“They’re  afraid  to  put  out  because  of 
DuPage’s  tradition  in  track.  There  is  some 
talent  in  our  group  though.” 

“We  have  good  depth  in  most  of  the 
events  except  the  quarter  mile,  which  also 
affects  the  mile  relay,”  Ottoson  added. 
“They’re  a  classy  group  of  kids  and  we’re 
just  starting  to  move  along.  They’re  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  working 

“This  is  the  first  year  I  have  felt  confi¬ 
dent  that  we  can  dethrone  Parkland  in  the 
state  meet,”  he  said. 


Major  storm  eancels  night  classes 


By  James  Krueger 

0  took  its  first  major  winter  blow  on 
chin  last  Tuesday,  but  the  only 
stantial  effect  was  the  closing  of  Tues- 
night  classes. 

now  removal  crews  working  around  the 
:k  in  12  to  16  hour  shifts  with  5  to  7 
ces  of  equipment  kept  walkways  and 
king  lots  clear,  so  that  by  Wednesday 
rning  President  Harold  McAninch 
ided  to  keep  CD  open  for  Wednesday 
sses,  though  the  next*  day  was  an  of- 
al  holiday. 

he  DuPage  County  Airport  said  the 
rm  deposited  five  inches  of  snow,  had  28 
p.h.  winds,  and  dropped  the 


temperature  to  an  overnight  low  of  5 
below.  O’Hare  Airport  reported  an  U-inch 
snowfall  in  their  area. 

Though  school  was  held  Wednesday, 
some  problems  cropped  up  in  the  morning 
in  several  areas. 

The  switchboard  reported  that  it  had 
received  about  800  calls  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  with  40  or  more  coming  at  any  one 
time. 

The  one  operator  on  duty  said  that  she 
could  not  handle  all  of  the  calls  and  had  to 
relay  some  to  the  Office  of  Public  Safety. 
The  operator  added  that  many  people  were 
unhappy  and  irritated  that  school  was 
open  on  such  a  day. 


This  Volkswagen  was  just  one  of  many  cars  which  were  literally 
uried  under  the  heavy  snowfall  which  covered  the  campus  Tuesday. 
\y6p.m.  classes  had  been  cancelled  and  the  snow  plows  had  been  at 
vork  clearin 


iG  car 

floesn’t  gral _ 


By  Gwen  Woock 

Approximately  50  to  60  car  pool  forms 
ive  been  received  by  Student  Govern- 
ent  in  response  to  the  new  car  pool 

stem. 

"This  is  hardly  enough  to  start  the  car 
)ol,”  said  Mike  Weber,  Student  Govem- 
ent  member,  and  main  organizer  of  the 
ir  pool  system.  “We  were  hoping  fo-  2,000 

3,000.” 

About  four  weeks  ago.  Student  Govern¬ 
ed  began  promoting  the  car  pool  idea, 
ley  ran  ads  in  the  Courier,  put  up 
isters,  and  passed  out  forms.  But  they 
d  not  get  much  of  a  response. 

In  a  survey  taken  by  Student  Govern¬ 
ed,  60  percent  of  the  students  were  in 
vor  of  a  car  pool  system.  Yet  when  the 
ea  became  a  reality,  there  was  very  little 
ition  taken  by  students. 

When  asked  what  he  believed  the  pro¬ 
em  to  be,  Weber  replied,  “The  students 
ay  be  afraid  to  fill  out  the  forms.  They 
ink  that  they  have  to  participate  if  they 
11  out  the  forms  but  they  don’t.  It’s  strict- 
optional.” 

Student  Government  printed  10,000 
rms.  They  have  9,000  left. 

"If  60  percent  of  the  students  had  filled 


out  the  forms,  we  wouldn’t  have  had 
enough,”  said  Weber. 

Many  students  did  not  receive  the  forms 
to  fill  out,  Weber  said.  The  forms  were 
given  to  the  deans,  who  were  to  pass  them 
out  to  the  teachers.  The  teachers  were  then 
to  pass  out  the  forms  to  the  students,  who 
were  to  fill  them  out  in  class  and  hand 
them  back  to  the  teachers. 

The  forms  consisted  of  six  questions  and 
would  have  taken  five  minutes  to  fill  out, 
according  to  Weber. 

Some  students  either  did  not  get  the 
forms  at  all,  or  were  told  to  pick  one  up  if 
they  wanted  one.  Also,  some  teachers 
simply  forgot  to  hand  them  out,  possibly 
did  not  want  to  take  the  time,  or  did  not 
have  the  forms  to  hand  out. 

So  Student  Government  has  another 
plan.  They  hope  to  hand  the  forms  out  at 
the  cashier’s  desk  during  registration. 

“We’U  keep  going  until  we  get  enough 
people,”  said  Weber.  Also,  Student 
Government  will  give  the  forms  directly  to 
teachers. 

Possibly  by  spring  the  car  pool  system 
will  be  in  effect,  if  students  take  the  time  to 
fill  out  the  forms. 


>G  officials  involved 
n  A  Bldg,  disturbance 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

Campus  police  responded  to  a  call  from 
e  SG  office  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  10,  regar- 
'g  a  disturbance  between  SG  president 
ark  Zeman  and  former  SG  vice- 
esident  Dan  Rigby. 

According  to  an  Office  of  Public  Safety 
Port,  Zeman  told  police  that  Rigby  had 
en  “hassling”  him  and  had  picked  up  an 
velope  off  a  desk  and  opened  it. 

The  report  said  that  Rigby  told  Public 
fety  officer  Tony  Perusich  that  he  did 
en  the  envelope  but  he  was  not  hassling 
:rnan-  He  said  that  he  had  business  with 
me  friends  in  the  SG  office,  according  to 

e  report. 

"'hen  Perusich  asked  Rigby  to  leave, 


Rigby  said,  “You’ll  have  to  take  me  out 
bodily,”  the  report  stated. 

The  report  went  on  to  say  that  Lucile 
Friedli,  Student  Activities  coordinator, 
was  called  and  that  she  tried  to  mediate 
between  the  two,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
When  informed  that  the  Dean  of  Student 
Affairs  was  going  to  be  called,  Rigby 
replied,  “I  don’t  care,”  according  to  the 
report. 

When  acting  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 
Robert  Regner  arrived  at  the  SG  office, 
the  report  said  that  he  “explained  to  the 
students  how  childish  they  were  acting, 
and  to  agree  on  Rigby’s  completion  of  his 
business  with  his  friends  and  leave.” 

Regner  was  able  to  calm  both  parties 
down  and  no  charges  were  filed. 


Tom  Usry,  chief  of  public  safety,  said 
that  about  125  students,  faculty  and  staff 
had  car  related  problems  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday. 

He  said  that  these  problems  ran  the 
gamut  from  a  snow  packed  engine  and  a 
loose  alternator  belt  coupled  with  a  dead 
battery  to  stuck  cars,  slide-offs,  and  aban¬ 
donments. 


He  added  that  the  two  worst  areas  for 
motorists  around  campus  seemed  to  have 
been  south  Lambert  Road  where  an  icy 
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roadway  surface  was  the  major  factor  and 
the  south  A  Bldg,  parking  lot  entrance 
road  where  drifting  snow  was  the  major 
problem. 

The  different  college  academic  divisions 
also  had  problems  Wednesday  morning 
with  teacher  and  student  absentees  and 
cancelled  classes. 

The  social  and  behavioral  sciences 
reported  two  teachers  absent,  two 
teachers  late,  and  six  classes  cancelled. 

The  humanities  and  liberal  arts  division 
reported  eight  or  nine  instructors  absent, 
17  classes  cancelled,  and  about  two  thirds 
of  the  students  missing  from  class. 

The  natural  sciences  reported  two  in¬ 
structors  absent,  five  classes  cancelled. 
Though  the  general  trend  was  that  most 
students  were  attending  class,  there  were 
scattered  instances  of  low  attendance, 
such  as  one  7  a.m.  math  class  which  had  2 
out  of  35  students  present.  The  secretary 
said,  “It  was  worse  yesterday.” 

The  Nurses  office  reported  no  injuries  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and  the  Office  of 
Public  Safety  reported  only  one  distur¬ 
bance,  a  fight  in  the  gym  at  1  p.m.  Wednes¬ 
day. 

Don  Carlson,  director  of  campus  ser¬ 
vices,  said  that  with  this  snowfall  some  of 
the  A  Bldg,  gravel  lot  will  be  closed  so  that 
construction  on  the  widening  of  Lambert 
Road  could  begin. 


Actors  get  straight  talk 
from  Broadway  star 


By  Ed  Dvorak 

He  sat  on  a  folding  blue  chair  at  the  side 
of  the  stage  gazing  —  1,000  miles  a  way  to 
New  York’s  Broadway  —  with  steel  bright 
eyes  through  the  apprentice  actor  per¬ 
forming  in  front  of  him. 

As  the  student  completed  his  piece,  the 
master  got  up  out  of  his  chair  and  walked 
onto  the  set. 

“Keep  working  on  something  ’til  it 
comes  out  of  your  pores  —  ’til  it  becomes 
part  of  you.” 

Ronald  Clare  Holgate,  44,  Tony  award 
winner  in  1969  and  CD’s  winter  Artist-in- 
Residence,  is  sharing  his  dual  talent  as 
baritone  singer  and  actor  with  students 
here  as  part  of  his  self-development  pro¬ 
gram. 

Holgate,  who  looks  to  some  like  Jeff 
Chandler  and  to  others,  Stewart  Granger, 
believes  the  basis  of  theatrical  success  is 
re-evaluation. 

“Getting  into  a  grind,”  says  Holgate, 
“loses  track  of  what  you’re  in  business 
for.” 

As  an  example,  Holgate  cited  a  recent 
San  Francisco  stint  wherein  he  was  re¬ 
quired  to  do  eight  performances  each  week 
besides  daily  rehearsals.  Additionally,  he 
remarked,  a  rewrite  of  the  script,  when  the 
show  moved  from  New  York  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  necessitated  five-hour  rehearsals  on 
days  performances  weren’t  scheduled. 

“I  had  one  day  off  in  30,”  says  Holgate, 
indicating  the  need  to  re-evaluate,  “to  sort 
out  what  is  important.” 

Based  on  his  performance  in  the  Broad¬ 
way  play  1776,  Holgate  claims  actors  must 
be  “concerned”  besides  being  creative.  In 
essence,  he  added,  creativity  is  the 
necessary  ingredient  for  developing  emo¬ 
tions.  In  turn,  he  explained,  an  actor’s 
emotions  must  be  transmitted  to  the  au¬ 
dience  in  order  to  be  successful. 

“Concentration  transforms  the  audience 
into  the  palm  of  your  hand,”  he  explains. 
“It  makes  them  pay  attention.” 

Simply  watching  Holgate  teach  is  a  lear¬ 
ning  experience.  He  moves  his  students. 
He  fills  them  with  stirring  examples, 
sometimes  employing  throaty  discipline 
and  hearty  laughter.  Holgate  extracts  the 
best  and  shows  his  students  what  they 
don’t  know. 

Reactions  from  several  of  his  students 
range  from,  “Isn’t  he  wonderful?”  to  “It’s 
a  once-in-a-lifetime  experience.” 

“There’s  not  enough  discipline  and  too 
much  improvisation,  “Holgate  says' 

According  to  Holgate,  lack  of  discipline 


breaks  down  creativity  and  limits  the  in¬ 
ner  emotions  of  the  actor,  curtailing  his 
ability  to  emotionally  stir  the  audience. 

His  discipline  is  demonstrated 
everywhere,  beginning  with  the  tool  he 
uses  to  teach  phonics,  memory  and 
creativity:  a  children’s  story  entitled. 
Aid  i  boro  ntiphoskyphorniostikos 
(pronounced  Aldi-boronti-phonsky-phorni- 
ostikos). 

While  the  plot  is  silly,  the  demand  on  the 
student  is  considerable. 

Here’s  a  sample: 

‘ 1  Aldiborontiphoskyphorniostikos . 

“Bombardinian,  Bashaw  of  three  tails, 
who  killed  Aldiborontiphoskyphor¬ 
niostikos. 


Please  turn  to  Page  5 


Broadway  and  opera  star  Ron 


Holgate  is  CD’s  artist-in-residence 
for  the  winter  quarter.  The  Tony- 
award  winning  actor  is  directing 
"The  Country  Wife"  for  the  Per¬ 
forming  Art's  department  and  is 
also  teaching  acting  during  his  stay 
on  campus.  Photo  by  Vance  Erwin 
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NBC’s  rip-off  charge 
impossible  here:  McA 


By  Jim  Krueger 

A  Courier  article  dating  back  eight  years 
about  Veteran  Administration  “rip-offs” 
was  brought  back  into  focus  by  an  NBC 
special  segment  two  months  ago  and  an 
editorial  last  week. 

The  report  has  caused  some  irritation  in 
CD  administrative  circles  because  NBC 
lumped  DuPage  with  other  schools. 

The  NBC  report  alleges  that  some 
veterans  at  CD  and  other  area  colleges 
were  involved  in  ripping  off  the  federal 
government.  The  veterans  registered  in 
classes  but  dropped  them  a  few  days  later 
and  collected  the  money. 

The  NBC  report  said  that  the  total  here 
was  about  $2  million. 

CD  president  Harold  McAninch  said, 
“No  way  in  the  world  could  it  have  been  $2 
million.  It  bothers  me  that  the  implication 
(that  it  was  ripped  off)  was  put  there  by 
the  TV  people.” 

McAninch  added  that  he  was  “upset” 
because  the  $2  million  figure  for  the  years 
1976  through  1979  was  the  total  amount 
paid  to  all  veterans  here  at  CD,  and  that 
only  a  small  fraction  of  this  total  could 
possibly  have  been  involved  m  any  rip-off. 

He  said  that  CD  had  a  system  of  “checks 
and  balances.” 

A  CD  vet  signs  up  for  a  class  through  the 
office  of  registration  and  records  and  then 


is  certified  by  that  office  as  attending 
class.  The  information  is  then  given  to  the 
vet’s  office  and  they  then  handle  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  student. 

McAninch  said  that  other  colleges  let  the 
VA  handle  all  phases  of  registration,  cer¬ 
tification  and  payment. 

He  said  that  a  student  in  this  case  could 
register,  accept  payment,  and  then  drop 
the  course  and  keep  the  refund.  He  added 
that  this  was  probably  what  was  meant  by 
“rip-off,”  and  that  this  whole  set-up  stem¬ 
med  from  a  VA  policy  which  pre-paid  the 
student  to  take  a  class  instead  of  paying 
him  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

This  policy,  according  to  McAninch,  was 
implemented  to  encourage  more  Vietnam 
vets  to  go  to  school. 

McAninch  added  that  he  was  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  CD  doing  anything  wrong. 

Several  years  ago  CD  underwent  an 
FBI  investigation  and  a  100  percent  audit 
by  the  federal  government.  In  both  cases 
CD  was  found  to  have  done  no  wrongdoing. 
Records  are  presently  being  kept  by  the 
college  for  the  years  mentioned  in  the  NBC 
report. 

McAninch  added  that  no  one  from  NBC 
to  his  knowledge  contacted  the  college 
about  their  records. 

McAninch  said,  “It  bothers  me  that  we 
got  lumped  with  the  others.” 


Vandalism  in  'A’  washrooms 
punishable  by  prison  term 


Campus  police  report  that  they  have 
found  human  defecation  on  the  mirror 
ledge  of  men’s  washrooms  in  A  Bldg, 
seven  different  times  in  less  than  two 
weeks. 

The  vandalized  washrooms  are  A2036, 
A2086,  A3076,  A2052,  A2108,  A3102  and  3130. 
The  most  recent  incident  took  place  on 


Tuesday,  Feb.  10. 

Chief  of  Public  Safety  Tom  Usry  told  the 
Courier  that  under  Illinois  law  this  type  of 
vandalism  is  criminal  damage  to  state 
supported  property  and  is  considered  a 
Class  A  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a 
$500  fine  and  up  to  a  year  in  prison. 


North  Central  College  & 


College  of  DuPage 


A  GREAT  COMBINATION 


N.C.C. 

Spring  Term 

Begins:  March  30 
Ends:  June  1 0 
Summer  Term 
Begins:  June  1 5 
Ends:  August  22 


C.O.D. 

Spring  Quarter 

Begins:  March  30 
Ends: June  14 
Summer  Quarter 
Begins:  June  1 5 
Ends:  August  23 


North  Central  College  has  an  academic 
calendar  that  fits  your  needs.  You  can 
begin  your  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  at 
any  time  during  the  year,  because  our 
tri-mester  system  begins  and  ends  on 
almost  the  same  days  as  C.O.D.'s 
quarter  system.  So  . . . 


When  you're  ready  to  transfer,  consider  . . 

North  Central  College 


Stop  At  The  Student  Activities  Office 
(Building  A -Room  2059) 

Or  Call  858-2800,  Ext.  2450 


COLLEGE  OF  OU  PAGE 
SPRING  BREAK  IN  DAYTONA  BEACH 


DO  IT  BY  BUS 


$212 

$200 


MARCH  20-29,1981 
4  PER  ROOM 

(2  Double  Beds! 

6  PER  ROOM 

(3  Double  Beds) 


DO  IT  BY  AIR 


$373* 

$361* 


MARCH  21  -28,1981 
4  PER  ROOM 

(2  Double  Beds) 

6  PER  ROOM 

(3  Double  Beds) 


BUS  TRIP  INCLUDES 

•  Round  trip  motor  coach  transportation  on  first  class  char¬ 
ter  coaches  leaving  the  campus  Friday  evening  March  20 
and  traveling  straight  through  with  plenty  of  partying  to 
Daytona  Beach,  arriving  the  following  day.  The  return  trip 
departs  the  following  Saturday  in  the  afternoon,  and  arrives 
back  on  campus  the  next  day. 

•  A  full  seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  of 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

•  A  great  time  in  Daytona  with  special  parties  and  activities. 

•  Optional  trip  to  Disney  World  available. 

•  All  taxes  and  gratuities. 

AIR  TRIP  INCLUDES 

•  Round  trip  jet  air  transportation  on  Eastern  Airlines  from 
O'Hare  Airport  to  Daytona  Beach,  Florida  leaving  March 
21  and  returning  March  28. 

•  Round  trip  transfers,  between  Daytona  Beach  Municipal 
Airport  and  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

•  A  full  seven  nights  accommodations  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  of 
Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 

•  A  great  time  in  Daytona  with  special  parties  and  activities 

•  Optional  trip  to  Disney  World  available. 

•  All  taxes  and  gratuities. 

■SI-PRICE  BASED  ON  PRESENT  AIRFARE  AND  IS  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  ACCORDINGLY 


’resident  McAninch 
ets  3-year  contract 


By  Jim  Krueger 

The  Board  of  Trustees  voted  college 
esident  Dr.  Harold  McAninch  a  new  con- 
ct  last  Wednesday  night. 

The  new  contract,  which  is  specifically 
amendment  to  McAninch’s  present  con- 
act,  increases  the  president’s  salary  and 
nefits  by  9  percent  and  extends  his  pre- 
nt  contract  to  June  30,  1984. 

Speaking  of  the  last  two  years, 
cAninch  said,  “It’s  been  a  very  good  two 
ars.” 

The  Board  also  approved  a  three-year 
ntract  with  Ace  Coffee  Bar  for  vending 
achine  services  on  campus. 

A  spokesman  from  Canteen  Corporation, 
e  Coffee  Bar’s  chief  competition,  said 
at  he  thought  the  bidding  procedure  was 
infair.” 

The  spokesman  recommended  that  the 
ds  be  sent  out  again,  and  the  contract 
ould  be  awarded  to  the  best  two  out  of 


Would-be  auto  thief  seems 
o  have  preference  for  Jeeps 


Thursday,  Feb.  5,  was  not  a  good  day  to 
irive  your  Jeep  to  school. 

According  to  reports  from  the  Office  of 
ublic  Safety,  three  attempted  auto  thefts 
vere  reported  by  Jeep  owners  Thursday 
ight.  Two  occurred  in  the  A-5  parking  lot 
nd  one  in  the  K-2  lot. 

The  reports  stated  that  in  all  three  cases 
he  ignition  lock  was  tampered  with,  which 
iisabled  two  of  the  vehicles. 

Tom  Usry,  Chief  of  Public  Safety,  said 
hat  no  other  attempted  thefts  had  been 
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This  marks  the  second  time  that  a  ven¬ 
ding  machine  contract  has  come  before 
the  Board.  Last  year,  Canteen  Corporation 
was  recommended  to  the  Board  for  the 
contract  by  the  CD  administration,  but 
faced  opposition  from  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  president  Mark  Zeman.  Because  of 
this  dissent,  the  Board  put  the  matter  back 
to  bids. 

Zeman,  however,  said  at  the  Board 
meeting  Wednesday  that  he  recommended 
Ace  Coffee  Bar  and  had  been  “enlighten¬ 
ed”  to  the  administrative  point  of  view. 

According  to  the  contract  Ace  will  take 
over  vending  services  on  April  1,  1981  and 
will  end  services  on  March  31,  1984. 

The  Board  also  approved  a  policy  deal¬ 
ing  with  student  record  privacy.  The 
policy,  which  is  in  agreement  with  federal 
policy,  sets  guidelines  to  the  handling  of 
student  records. 


reported  and  stated  that  they  were  check¬ 
ing  with  the  Glen  Ellyn  police  to  see  if  they 
had  received  reports  of  any  similar  ac¬ 
tivities. 


PONDEROSA 

The  No.  1  Chain  of 

High  Quality  Family-Priced  Steakhouses 
Will  Interview  on  Campus  For 
Restaurant  Management  Positions 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1981 


Our  current  emphasis  is  on  selective  recruitment  of 
managers  with  high  potential  for  promotability.  Con¬ 
tinuing  education  programs  are  already  in  place  to 
develop  managers  targeted  for  a  fast  track,  and  our 
new  training  program  integrates  operational  skills  with 
instruction  in  sound  business  management. 

If  this  sounds  different  from  your  concept  of  the  typical 
restaurant  operation,  perhaps  it's  because  it  is.  We 
are  not  for  everyone,  but  if  you're  an  above  average 
individual  looking  for  rapid  career  growth  in  manage¬ 
ment,  let's  get  together  to  discuss  opportunities 
available  with  Ponderosa. 


Sign  up  at  your  Placement  Office,  and  let's  explore 
the  possibilities.  If,  for  some  reason  you  cannot 
interview,  send  resume  to: 


Joan  Anen 

PONDEROSA  SYSTEM,  INC. 

262S  Butterfield  Rd.,  Suite  229-S 
Oak  Brook,  III.  60521 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


If  you’re  really  in  love... 
nothing’s  going  to  stand  in  your  way. 


Auditions  set 
for  ‘Carpenters' 


CD  will  hold  open  auditions  at  7  p.m. 
eb.  16  and  17  in  the  Studio  Theatre  in  M 
ldg.,  for  “The  Carpenters”  by  Steve 
sich.  Tesich  is  the  screen  writer  of 
Breaking  Away.” 

Michelle  Faith,  artist-in-residence  dur- 
ig  the  spring  quarter,  will  be  the  guest 
rector.  She  has  received  two  Joseph  Jef- 
rson  awards,  one  for  her  direction  of 
Ireen  Julia”  in  1975,  and  the  other  for 
anford  Wilson’s  “The  Rimers  of 
dritch,”  which  was  acclaimed  best  pro- 
iction  of  1976. 

Faith  has  also  worked  with  the  National 
adio  Theatre  and  has  produced,  directed, 
itten  and  performed  radio  dramas  with 
dors  ranging  from  Woody  Allen  to  James 
arl  Jones.  She  has  worked  abroad  and  in 
lucational  theatres  in  this  country  from 
assachusetts  to  Illinois.  In  addition  to 
r  directing  responsibilities  at  the  ed¬ 
ge,  Faith  will  be  conducting  workshops 
d  seminars  at  times  to  be  announced. 

For  further  information,  call  ext.  2036 
eekdays  between  9  a.m.  and  1  p.m. 


Merry  Widow' 
o  be  sung 


"One  of  the  best  films  of  the  year." 

—Andrew  Sarris,  VILLAGE  VOICE 

''One  of  the  most  enjoyable 
movies  of  the  year." 

—  Pat  Collins,  GOOD  MORNING  AMERICA 

"Richard  Dreyfuss  is  first  rate.  Amy 
Irving  is  equally  good." 

— Charles  Champlin,  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

"An  out-and-out  crowd  pleaser 
that  should  captivate  audiences  on 
a  grand  scale.  In  Richard  Dreyfuss 
and  Amy  Irving  it  has  the  most 
appealing  of  romantic  teams  . . . 
the  chemistry  between  them  is 
exceptional.  Lee  Remick  is 
outstanding." 

—  Kenneth  Turan,  NEW  WEST  MAGAZINE 

"Exciting,  authentic,  and  a  great 
deal  of  fun  ...  an  honest  love 

story." 

—  David  Derby.  NEW  YORK  MAGAZINE 

"Richard  Dreyfuss,  Amy  Irving  and 
Lee  Remick  give  wonderful 
performances." 

— Joel  Siegel,  WABC-TV 


The  Performing  Arts  Artist  Series  will 
resent  a  preview  of  “The  Merry  Widow” 
ith  soprano  Elizabeth  Gottlieb  and 
aritone  Robert  Orth  on  Thursday,  Feb. 
at  11  a.m. 

Gottlieb  is  extremely  active  in  Chicago’s 
rofessional  music  world.  She  sings  with 
le  Chicago  Symphony  Chorus,  Music  of 
e  Baroque,  and  The  Chicago  Monteverdi 
■ngers,  and  is  heard  frequently  as  recital 
'•oist.  She  joined  the  voice  faculty  of  CD 
1979. 

Orth  is  leading  baritone  with  the  Chicago 
pera  Theater  and  the  Skylight  Opera  in 
Milwaukee.  He  has  spent  three  summers 
ch  at  the  Wolf  Trap  Festival  in  Virginia 
nd  the  Aspen  Music  Festival  in  Colorado, 
the  past  year  he  has  been  heard  with  the 
Minnesota  Opera,  Cleveland  Opera,  Col- 
mbus  Opera,  and  Opera  Memphis,  and  he 
PPears  regularly  with  leading  symphony 
“chestras. 

The  free  one-hour  concert  is  in  the  Per- 
,rrnhig  Arts  Center. 


COLUMBIA  PICTURE  Presents 
A  RASTAR/ WILLI  AM  SACKHEIM  PRODUCTION 

RICHARD  DREYFUSS 
AMY  IRVING  LEE  REMICK 
"THE  COMPETITION" 

SAMWANAMAKER  Original  Music  by  LALO  SCHIFRIN  Executive  Producer  HOWARD  PINE 
Screenplay  by  JOEL  OLIANSKY  and  WILLIAM  SACKHEIM  Story  by  JOEL  OLIANSKY  Produced  by  WILLIAM  SACKHEIM 

I  Directed  by  JOEL  OLIANSKY  From  RASTAR  HHl  dolby  hi wm  I™ 


PGI  PARENTAL  8UISANCE  SUtGESHD^ 

Original  Sound  Track  Album  | 

SOME  MATERIAL  MAY  MOT  BE  SUITABLE  FOR  CHILDREN 

on  MCA  Records  And  Tapes.  | 

NSELECTEO  THEATRES 
©  1981  COLUMBIA  PICTURES  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 


p££S 


Coming  soon  to  selected  theatres 
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CD  should  have  closed 


By  James  R.  Krueger 

A  judgment  was  made  last  Wednesday 
to  keep  school  open  after  the  first  major 
winter  storm  of  the  year. 

The  judgment  was  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Harold  McAninch.  I  think  he  was 
wrong. 

Before  I  explain  my  reasoning,  the  facts 
must  be  made  clear. 

One:  The  college  roads  were  icy  and 
very  dangerous,  especially  Lambert  Road, 
where  I  counted  three  cars  off  the  road. 
The  roadway  surface  was  a  sheet  of  solid 
ice. 

Two:  the  gravel  lots  were  unplowed  all 
day  and  some  of  the  lots  were  as  yet 
unplowed  as  late  as  8 : 30  a. m. 

Three:  surrounding  roads  though  plow¬ 
ed  were  icy  and  in  some  cases  close  to  im¬ 
passable  because  of  cars  that  had  gotten 
stuck. 

Four:  temperatures  were  plummeting 
all  day  long  and  below  zero  temperatures 
with  moderate  winds  were  expected. 

The  above  facts  lead  one  to  believe  that  a 
very  dangerous  condition  existed  for 
motorists  Wednesday  morning.  The  condi¬ 
tion  was  aggravated  by  a  slow  rush  hour 
and  by  slush  that  was  quickly  freezing  into 
ice. 

The  odds  were  very  good  for  an  accident 
to  occur. 

I  think  the  college  should  have  been  clos- 


ed.'It  would  have  saved  the  student  risk  of 
property  and  personal  damage  and  would 
have  given  snow  removal  efforts  two  days 
(since  Thursday  was  a  holiday)  without 
much  college  bound  traffic  to  operate  in. 

As  it  was,  Wednesday  was  a  mess  and 
snow  removal  had  only  an  afternoon  and 
one  effective  day  to  operate  in.  Also  some 
manpower  had  to  have  been  diverted  to 
liberating  all  the  stuck  cars  around  cam¬ 
pus. 

If  the  college  operates  under  the  belief 
that  if  the  parking  lots  are  clear  than 
school  should  be  open,  then  1  have  to  say 
CD  operates  under  very  poor  safety 
percentages. 

The  lots  may  have  been  clear,  but  then 
that  depends  on  your  definition  of  clear.  Is 
clear  having  four  solid  inches  of  glazed 
snow  resting  under  your  tires? 

Is  clear  having  a  biting  cold  wind  whipp¬ 
ing  against  the  frame  of  your  engine  and 
freezing  everything  inside  so  that  it 
doesn’t  start? 


I  feel  that  with  the  dangerous  conditions 
outside,  the  college  should  have  closed 
Wednesday  and  saved  the  student  ag¬ 
gravation,  money,  and  loss  of  limb  and 
life. 

Or  is  it  easier  and  less  work  to  keep  the 
college  open  than  to  close  it  and  operate 
under  the  belief,"  To  hell  with  the  student’s 
safety,  they  can  fend  for  themselves.” 


Open  College  counseling 


By  A.  D.  Cerasoli 
Open  College  Counselor 

In  conjunction  with  personnel  from  the 
Learning  Laboratory,  the  Open  College  of¬ 
fers  various  types  of  counseling  and  advis¬ 
ing  services.  Instructional  and  laboratory 
aides  as  well  as  two  full-time  counselors 
are  available  to  help  students  make 
academic  decisions  or  to  explore  means 
for  attending  to  vocational,  social,  or  per¬ 
sonal  concerns. 

Academically,  the  Learning  Laboratory 
provides  students  with  comprehensive 
developmental  services  along  with  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  college  level  flexible  learning  op¬ 
portunities.  The  developmental  op¬ 
portunities  consist  of  help  in  basic  skill 
areas  such  as  Reading,  English,  Math, 
G.E.D.  preparation,  English  As  A  Second 
Language  (ESL),  and  Study  Skill  techni¬ 
ques. 

Approximately  60  college  level  credit 
and  non-credit  courses  are  also  available. 
These  individualized  courses  are  primari¬ 
ly  “programmed  learning”  activities 
designed  to  afford  students  the  opportunity 
to  use  a  different  learning  style.  The  in¬ 
dividualized  courses  reflect  a  variety  of 
academic  choices  comparable  to  those 
found  in  classroom  settings.  These  pro¬ 
grammed  instructional  units  may  consist 
of  written,  audio,  or  video  presentation 
systems,  or  combinations  thereof. 

Open  College  counselors  are  particular¬ 
ly  knowledgeable  about  Learning  Lab  ser¬ 
vices,  and  can  provide  special  help  for 
students  as  they  become  involved  with  the 


available  courses. 

For  example,  if  the  situation  dictates, 
the  counselors  may  recommend  place¬ 
ment  testing  in  areas  such  as  English, 
Math,  and  Reading. 

Efforts  of  this  kind  result  in  the  student 
acquiring  some  idea  of  his/her  proficiency 
level  in  these  subject  areas.  Such  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  extremely  useful  to  students 
for  course  selection  purposes,  but  might 
also  be  related  to  the  successful  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  course. 

Utilizing  the  variety  of  learning  options 
to  be  found  in  the  Lab  and  the  college  in 
general,  the  Open  College  counselors  are 
interested  in  helping  students  in  the 
development  of  individual  educational 
plans. 

Opportunities  for  personal  help  using 
vocational  testing  and  career  exploration 
services  are  also  offered  to  the  students. 
Arrangements  for  independent  study  or 
special  course  assistance  can  be  set  up  for 
those  in  need  of  such  services. 

Past  experiences  have  indicated  that 
these  types  of  counseling  services  have 
been  of  particular  significance  to  new  or 
returning  students.  Students  who  have  not 
been  engaged  in  academic  endeavors  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  are  encourag¬ 
ed  to  make  maximum  use  of  the  Open  Col¬ 
lege  Counseling  services. 

Any  student  who  is  interested  in  taking 
advantage  of  these  services  can  do  so  by 
calling  extension  2130-33,  and  merely  re¬ 
questing  an  appointment  time. 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


The  snow,  now  about  a  foot  deep,  has 
been  falling  all  day.  Outside,  the  campus  is 
quiet,  the  students  having  fled  long  ago  to 
their  warm,  cozy  homes.  The  fear  of  being 
caught  in  a  winter  storm  shows  on  my  col¬ 
leagues’  faces,  but  no  one  says  a  word. 
They  go  about  their  work  silently,  preten¬ 
ding  that  all  is  well,  that  the  end  is  not 
near.  The  paper  will  come  out. 

The  snow  is  blowing  in  hurricane-force 
winds,  reducing  visibility  to  zero,  burying 
whole  automobiles  in  innocent  looking 
drifts.  A  reporter  walks  in,  hands  and  face 
white  from  hours  of  digging  for  his  car.  He 
never  found  it.  He  sits  now  in  the  corner, 
eyes  glazed,  staring  at  nothing. 

No  one  says  anything  about  the  reporter 
who  left  to  walk  down  to  J  Bldg,  to  go  to  the 
bathroom  over  an  hour  ago.  He  left  with 
“I’ll  be  right  back.”  No  one  talks  about  the 
obvious  —  he  will  never  return.  Everybody 
banks  on  their  kidneys  to  pull  them 
through  this  nightmare.  Empty  stomachs 
growl  loudly  from  the  lack  of  food.  The  last 
drop  of  coffee  is  downed  in  a  kind  of 
ceremonial  salute  to  mother  nature.  It’s 
every  man  for  himself  now . . . 

A  lone  reporter  sits  at  a  typewriter,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  pile  of  crumpled  paper  as 
deep  as  the  snow  outside.  Suddenly,  panic 
sets  in  and  he  goes  running  out  the  door  off 
into  the  night  screaming,  “White,  white!” 
The  regular  staff  is  all  that  is  left.  Worried 
glances  pan  the  room  as  though  all  realize 


that  they  are  the  last  living  cells  in  a  deaj 
body. 

Tempers  begin  to  flare  and  the  situation 
becomes  desperate. 

The  managing  editor  pulls  out  his  co|. 
umn  from  last  week  and  begins  reading 
trying  to  find  a  bit  of  solace  in  the  words 
“If  winter  does  indeed,  sharpen  the  wits 
and  broaden  the  character,”  he  thinks  to 
himself,  “then  after  tonight,  my  character 
is  going  to  be  as  broad  as  you  can  get.  ’  ’ 

The  door  flies  open  and  the  howl  of  the 
wind  sings  an  ominous  tune  in  the  entn 
way.  Somebody  stumbles  in.  It’s  j 
photographer.  Tears  are  frozen  on  his 
face.  “I  tried,  I  tried,”  he  mumbles. 
heard  someone  crying  from  inside  a  sno» 
drift.  They  were  completely  buried.  I  tried 
to  dig  them  out  but ...”  his  voice  trails  off. 

As  the  radio  spits  out  up  to  date  weather 
bulletins,  the  staff  works  feverishly  tt 
finish  up.  The  telephone  remains  strangely 
quiet.  Someone  picks  up  the  receiver  and 
finds  that  the  lines  are  dead.  Like  an  ex¬ 
clamation  point,  the  wind  pounds  furiously 
at  the  Bam,  shaking  the  windows. 

As  their  work  is  completed,  Couriei 
staffers  leave  one  by  one.  Without  their 
eyes  actually  meeting  they  say  quick  good¬ 
byes  and  disappear  into  the  night.  The  ter¬ 
ror  shows  in  everyone’s  eyes.  They  know 
what  they  face  once  they  leave.  This  may 
be  the  last  time  they  ever  see  each  other. 
The  paper  will  come  out. 


Better  blending  urged 
in  liberal  arts-tech  fields 


By  AlleneRenz 

“Life  .  .  .  requires  a  sense  of  history  and 
a  sense  of  place,  a  sense  of  alternatives 
and  an  appreciation  of  skills,  talents  and 
genius  that  we  lack  ourselves  but  can  have 
the  joy  of  sharing,"  according  to  Robert  C. 
Solomon,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Texas. 

Is  a  job  the  only  reason  for  a  college 
education?  Don’t  a  person’s  values  as  a 
citizen,  parent,  neighbor,  friend, 
employee,  employer,  and  human  being 
make  his  self-fulfillment  mean  as  much  to 
him  as  do  the  checks  he  receives  to  support 
himself? 

Ray  Olson,  sociology  instructor,  believes 
that  CD  could  do  more  toward  shaping 
well-rounded  graduates  —  graduates  who 
“think  and  ask  unique  questions,  who 
become  valuable  employees.” 

Olson  believes  the  curricula  should  be 
changed  to  develop  students  who  can  get 
both  the  training  they  need  to  get  a  job, 
and  the  knowledge  they  should  have  to  en¬ 
joy  a  rewarding  life. 

“The  aims  of  higher  education  should  be 
to  cultivate  knowledge,  thinking  and 
creativity,”  said  Olson.  “I  don’t  perceive 
these  are  the  priority  ideas  in  education  at 
this  time.” 

“In  the  60’s,  students  believed  this  was 
the  most  important  aspect  of  a  college 
degree.  Now  it’s  mostly  job-oriented.” 

Olson  was  quick  to  point  out  that  he’s  not 
against  earning  a  living,  but  that  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves,  is  that  all  there  is? 

In  the  job  market,  Olson  feels  that  the 
arts  and  science  courses  will  stand  a  stu¬ 
dent  well  when  he  intends  to  move  up  the 
ladder. 

“A  well-rounded  education  is  tied  to  be¬ 
ing  a  successful  employee,”  he  said. 
“Graduates  in  this  field  can  and  do  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  people  who  hold 
MBA’s.  They  understand  people  and  know 
how  to  ask  questions.” 

One  way  that  Olson  believes  CD  can  bet¬ 
ter  prepare  students  for  both  life  and 
career  is  in  the  development  of  liberal  arts 
supportive  courses.  Some  of  the  courses 
that  are  separate  for  the  vocational  areas 
could  be  combined  with  similar  courses  for 
the  four-year  degree  students  —  making 
them  both  transferable  and  slanted 
toward  two  viewpoints.  Child  care  and 
growth  development  could  be  part  of  the 
psychology  course  by  the  same  name  and 
techniques  of  supervision  in  hotel  manage¬ 
ment  could  be  a  management  course  — 


then  both  could  be  transferred  to  four  year 
schools  later. 

“Whether  you’re  managing  a  hotel  ur  a 
company,  most  of  the  same  principles  app¬ 
ly;  and  students  should  have  a  course  with 
a  wider  scope  available  to  them,”  Olson 
said. 

He  said  that  often  we’re  training  techni 
cians  who  can  do  a  certain  job,  but  have  no 
sense  of  history,  language,  and  no  over-all 
view  of  what  they’re  doing. 

He  believes  that  CD  can  do  its  part  b[ 
revamping  the  whole  system.  He  feels  thf 
instructors  were  on  the  right  track  reeenl 
ly  for  wanting  more  English  requirements 
but  that  they  didn’t  go  far  enough. 

“No  one  should  graduate  withoal 
reading  and  writing  well,”  he  said  10 
student  has  an  education  that  is  too  narron 
he  may  not  have  the  ability  to  continue  ti 
open  doors  and  learn  throughout  his  life." 

In  agreement  with  Olson  is  Carter  Car 
roll,  history  instructor,  but  he  believe 
that  CD  does  a  better  job  than  many  com 
munity  colleges  in  requiring  more  general 
courses. 

Carroll  is  most  concerned  about 
polarization  of  studies. 

“We  don’t  want  to  get  too  rigid  in  ^ 
training  that  we  develop  the  caste  system 
used  in  Europe,”  he  said.  “Students  shoulf 
be  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  boll 
the  vocational  and  liberal  arts  courses  al 
all  stages  of  their  education.” 

He  believes  the  tracks  for  a  vocational 
and  liberal  arts  education  should  be  better 
blended.  Specific  job  training,  (i.e.  tin 
technical  fields)  can  become  obsolete  in* 
few  years  and  people  have  to  be  retrained 

“Arts  and  science  courses  teach  peopb 
to  think,  thereby  enabling  them  to  adapt  tt 
changes  in  their  iobs.  ”  Carroll  said. 


fill 


“Reading,  writing,  and  speaking  will  tx 
invaluable  tools  in  the  80’s.  Colleges  new 
to  prepare  students  for  that  just  as  mud 
as  for  a  trade  or  career,”  he  said. 

He  believes  any  student,  no  matter  wb 
degree  pursued,  needs  at  least  one 
year  of  English. 

“Many  of  our  students  can’t  read 
write  well,  and  that’s  something  they 
need  throughout  their  lives,”  he  added 

Carroll,  too,  believes  that  you  cab1 
separate  the  worker  from  the  person 
human  beings  have  commitments 
themselves  and  to  others. 

“I  believe  it’s  important  to  strike 
balance  between  the  liberal  arts  a 
technical  training,”  Carroll  said- 


ti 
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Roving  Reporter-  By  Bob  Green  and  Vance  Erwin 

Is  corruption  in  government  widespread? 


KELLY  HA 

“The  Abscam  scandal  shows 
that  there  may  be  some  corrup¬ 
tion  in  government  but  I  think 
most  elected  officials  are  honest 
and  do  a  good  job.” 


NANCY  PICTOR 
“We  have  to  have  some  faith  in 
our  leaders,  but  it’s  hard  not  to  be 
cynical  when  some  of  them  lie 
and  steal  behind  our  backs.” 


EDWIN  LOUIS  ALLEN 

“I  lost  faith  in  our  government 
officials  after  Ford  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Nixon,  who  was  then 
pardoned.  Corruption  in  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  lot  deeper  than  we 
think.” 


RICHARD DUCOTE 
“I  think  each  government  of¬ 
ficial  should  be  evaluated  on  an 
individual  basis.  However,  in 
light  of  recent  scandals,  I  think 
they  should  all  be  thrown  out 
periodically,  to  remind  them  that 
they  represent  us  and  not  their 
own  interests.” 


JOHN  A.  LORD  III 
“Government  corruption  is  no 
worse  now  than  in  the  past,  but 
the  people  are  now  more  aware  of 
it.  Watergate  and  Abscam  reveal 
how  business  is  done  in 
Washington.” 


*  * 

Mystery 

*  \ 


On  the  bookshelf 

Jim  Krueger 


By  James  R.  Krueger 

The  Westing  Game  by  Ellen  Raskin  is 
one  of  those  books  that  is  a  little  bit  of 
everything,  but  mostly  a  lot  of  mystery 
and  a  lot  of  fun. 

Fun!  ?  Fun,  you  ask!  What  the  heck  is  he 
talking  about.  Fun.  How  can  a  book  be 

fun? 

Well,  The  Westing  Game  is  definitely 
fun.  What  else  would  you  call  a  book  which 
centers  around  an  eccentric  old  man  who 
buys  an  apartment  building  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  rents  all  the  rooms  to 
relatives  and  then  chooses  his  heir  by  kill¬ 
ing  himself  three  times? 

The  old  man,  who  is  Mr.  Westing 
himself,  sets  up  a  game  for  his  relatives, 
and  the  relative  who  plays  the  game  and 
wins  is  the  new  heir. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  books  where  the 
reader  can  actually  enter  into  the  game 
himself.  And,  by  my  reasoning,  all  the 
necessary  clues  for  winning  the  game  are 
given  in  the  first  twenty-five  pages. 

Oh,  heck.  I’ll  give  the  clues  to  you  now. 
The  clues  are:  the  song,  “America  the 
Beautiful,”  the  Queen’s  sacrifice  opening 
in  chess,  the  directions  on  a  globe,  and  the 
phrase,  “It’s  not  what  you  have  but  what 
you  don’t  have  that  counts.” 

From  those  four  clues  and  by  reading 
the  first  twenty-five  pages  of  the  book,  a 
reader  should  be  able  to  guess  the  out¬ 
come. 

And  that’s  what  worries  me.  I  didn’t 
guess  the  ending  until  two  pages  before  the 
end  of  the  book  and  even  then  I  wasn’t  real¬ 
ly  sure  until  Raskin  came  right  out  and 
told  me. 

And  what  bothers  me  even  more  was 
that  Raskin’s  book  won  the  Newberry 
award  for  children’s  literature. 

And  what  bothered  me  even  more  was 
that  here  I  was  reading  a  children’s  book 
and  enjoying  every  minute  of  it! 

I  think  you’ll  enjoy  it  too.  In  a  world  fill¬ 
ed  with  heavy  serious  literature.  The 
Westing  Game  stands  out  as  a  model  of 
refreshing  simplicity  and  lightness.  And  if 
that  sentence  isn’t  a  pile  of  cow  chips  then 
nothing  else  is. 

But  honestly  folks,  if  you  like  a  nice  fun 
read  that  will  bend  your  mind  only  slightly 


and  possibly  furrow  your  brow  (especially 
if  you  can’t  guess  the  ending  right  off,  like 
me)  and  if  you  like  a  book  that  occassional- 
ly  forces  a  smile  (however  fleeting)  to 
crease  the  granite  wall  of  your  face,  then 
this  book  is  it,  and  to  hell  if  it’s  just  a  kiddie 
book. 

This  brings  me  to  one  of  those  heavy 
serious  type  literature  books.  Before  the 
Fact  by  Francis  lies.  Before  the  Fact  was 
written  during  the  1930’s  and  the  reason 
why  I  am  reviewing  it  is  because  it’s  being 
reprinted  and  is  one  of  the  definitive  (if 
that  means  anything)  character  studies  of 
a  murderer. 

The  book  is  basically  about  the  death  of  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  beautiful  in  all 
senses  of  the  word,  and  the  life  of  a 
murderer  who  really  doesn’t  see  his 
murders  as  murders  but  justifies  them  as 
something  else. 

Anyway,  the  woman’s  name  is  Lina  and 
the  man’s  is  Johnnie,  and  they’re  married 
and  the  first  murder  Johnnie  commits  is  of 
Lina’s  father.  Lina  then  inherits  a  lot  of 
money  but  still  doesn’t  give  any  to  John¬ 
nie,  who  was  expecting  it.  Why  else  would 
he  murder  Lina’s  father? 

Johnnie,  it  seems,  is  a  compulsive 
gambler  and  seems  to  be  in  debt  for  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  novel.  Heavily  in  debt. 

In  debt  enough  that  Johnnie  commits  his 
second  murder  by  killing  his  best  friend 
and  taking  his  money. 

With  Johnnie’s  debts  paid  off,  life  works 
into  a  routine,  until  Lina  realizes  that 
Johnnie  is  still  in  debt  and  that  she  is  the 
next  target. 

The  weeks  pass  and  the  reader  watches 
as  Lina  grows  petrified  at  the  possibility  of 
her  own  murder.  She  doesn’t  know  when 
it’s  going  to  happen  or  how. 

Then  one  day  she  is  ill  and  must  stay  in 
bed  and  Johnnie  comes  in  with  a  glass  of 
milk,  and  she  knows  the  time  has  come  for 
Johnnie  to  murder  her.  She  accepts  it  and 
the  ending  is  simply  her  resignation 
toward  dying  and  her  death. 

The  book  is  sombre  as  hell  and  the 
writing  style  is  obviously  archaic. 

But  even  though  the  book  shows  its  age 
embarassingly,  it  is  still  worth  reading.  It 
is  effective  to  the  last  sentence  and  is  one 
of  the  landmarks  in  the  mystery  field. 


$2,000  scholarships 

The  American  College  Scholarship  Pro¬ 
gram  is  offering  scholarships  to  high 
school  seniors  or  accredited  college 
students.  The  award  amounts  are  $500, 
$1,000  and  $2,000.  Each  is  a  one  time,  non- 
renewable  grant  to  be  credited  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  account  at  the  college  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  choice  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term,  1981.  The  awards  are  based  on 
academic  excellence.  Financial  need  is  not 


deadline  March  1 

a  requirement.  It  is  required  that  a  faculty 
member  make  the  nomination. 

Students  may  stop  in  the  financial  aid  of¬ 
fice,.  K-142,  to  pick  up  the  nomination 
form;  however,  they  will  be  asked  to  con¬ 
tact  a  faculty  member  for  the  nomination. 

The  deadline  date  for  mailing  the  com¬ 
pleted  nomination  form  is  March  1.  The 
award  announcement  will  be  May  1 . 


While  the  snowstorm  Tuesday  snarled  traffic  and  frayed  tempers,  it 
also  left  some  beauty  In  its  wake.  These  trees  are  wearing  their 
heaviest  mantle  of  the  winter.  A  Bldg,  is  just  visible  in  the  background. 


‘Aldiborontiphoskyp’  etc. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

“Chrononhotonthologos,  who  offered  a 
thousand  sequins  for  taking  Bombardi- 
nian.  Bashaw  of  three  tails,  who  killed 
Aldiborontiphoskyphorniostikos.  ’  ’ 

With  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  another 
paragraph  of  tongue-twisting  dialect  is  ad¬ 
ded.  In  addition  to  the  memory  and 
distinct  pronunciation,  students  are  re¬ 
quired  to  act  out  each  character. 

Holgate  feels  his  class  is  “informa¬ 
tional”  in  nature.  By  teaching  basics,  by  il¬ 
lustrating  what  acting  and  singing  are  all 
about,  students  will  be  better  prepared  for 
future  acting  classes,  he  says. 

“LaBoheme”  and  “Don  Pasquale”  are 
among  Holgate’s  operatic  performances, 
while  “Milk  and  Honey,”  “Sweet  Charity” 
and  “A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way 
to  the  Forum”  are  among  his  Broadway 
greats. 

When  working  with  Zero  Mostel  in  “A 


Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the 
Forum,”  Holgate  says  that  “when  Mostel 
came  onto  the  stage,  he  didn’t  ask  the  au¬ 
dience  to  like  him,  he  commanded  them.” 
Holgate  continued,  “Zero  was  difficult  to 
work  with  —  very  demanding  —  but  I 
learned  a  lot  from  him.” 

Besides  teaching  previously  at  CD, 
Holgate  also  taught  at  Louisiana  State 
University  through  “example,”  by  per¬ 
forming  with  students.  Currently,  Holgate 
is  directing  “The  Country  Wife”  which 
began  a  six-day  run  Thursday,  Feb.  12,  at  8 
p.m.  in  CD’s  Performing  Arts  Center. 

His  advice  to  aspiring  students:  “Some 
of  you  have  never.known  real  control  over 
a  piece.  Keep  it  going.  Make  it  more  in¬ 
teresting,  more  entertaining.  You  must 
transcend  the  gap  between  the  piece  and 
the  audience.  When  you  get  to  the  end  of  a 
piece  you  say  is  that  all,  isn’t  there  more? 
There’s  always  more.” 


Typing  speeds  doubled  in  4  weeks 


An  increase  of  40  percent  in  accuracy 
and  50  percent  in  speed  was  seen  in  the 
students  in  Secretarial  Science  106,  speed 
development,  during  the  first  four  weeks 
of  the  winter  quarter. 

Students  worked  on  improving  their  typ¬ 
ing  skills  through  intense  accuracy  con¬ 
centration  drills,  “speed  sprints”  and 
reverse  typing.  Intense  accuracy  concen¬ 
tration  drills  force  the  student  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  individual  letters  of  the  highly 
technical  transcripts  being  typed. 

The  speed  sprint,  a  personal  race 
against  the  clock  that  reinforces  student 
speed,  is  less  difficult  than  reverse  typing, 
typing  the  transcript  backwards. 

These  exercises  resulted  in  student’s  in¬ 


creasing  their  speed  by  an  average  of  15 
words  a  minute. 

Speed  Development  is  offered  to  any  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  completed  Sec.  Sci.  101,  or 
can  type  30  to  35  words  a  minute.  Sec.  Sci. 
106  will  be  offered  during  spring  quarter, 
TTH,  12:30-1 :20  p.m. 


RE-ENTRY  RAP  SESSION 
A  Rap  Session  for  students  coming  back 
to  college  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Feb.  20, 
at  2:30  p.m.  in  the  Women’s  Center,  A3014. 

Some  areas  discussed  will  be  overcom¬ 
ing  obstacles  in  re-entering  college,  the 
available  services  and  support  offered  by 
the  Women’s  Center,  and  the  formation  of 
an  advising  committee. 
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Still  receiving  mail  at  home? 


17th  century 
English  play 
conies  to  life 
on  CD  stage 

Photos  by 
Mary  Ricciardi 


The  cast  of  William  Wycherley’s  “The  Country  Wife"  is  shown  above 
at  the  end  of  its  first  full  dress  rehearsal  last  Sunday.  The  17th  century 
English  comedy  will  have  performances  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Performing 
Arts  Center  on  Feb.  12,  13,  14,  19,  20  and  21.  Artist-in-residence  Ron 
Holgate  is  the  director.  At  left,  the  man-about-town  Mr.  Horner  (Dave 
Donahue),  left,  confers  with  Lady  Fidget  (Toni  Schultz),  Lady 
Squeamish  (Patti  Maher)  and  Dainty  Fidget  (Mary  McNulty).  Other  cast 
members  include  Mr.  Pinch  wife,  the  jealous  husband  (Jim 
Stenhouse);  his  dissatisfied  wife  Margery  (Mimi  Munch);  Mr.  Pin- 
chwife’s  sister,  Alithea  (Laurie  Reinhart);  and  another  man-about-town 
or  “gallant,’’  Harcourt  (Walter  Olhava). 


Poetry  is  life  distilled, 
Gwendolyn  Brooks  says 


By  Bob  Green 

Gwendolyn  Brooks  walked  slowly  to  a 
podium  facing  the  audience  in  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center. 

The  audience  of  about  200  applauded 
politely  as  the  poet  laureate  of  Illinois  lay 
her  poems  upon  the  podium  and  surveyed 
the  anxious  gathering. 

It  was  a  cold,  snowy  night  on  Feb.  5  and 
Brooks  began  with  a  modest  thanks  for  the 
respectable  turnout. 

“Thank  you  for  venturing  out  on  a  night 
like  this.  I  don’t  know  if  I  would  have 
come  to  see  me.” 

Before  reading  her  work  Brooks  quoted 
some  definitions  of  poetry  by  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg,  her  predecessor  as  poet  laureate  of 
Illinois. 

After  quoting  Sandburg  she  said,  “I  have 
only  one  definition  fo  poetry,  very  simple, 
very  easy  to  remember.  Poetry  is  life 
distilled.” 

Brooks  began  with  a  powerful  reading  of 
a  poem  she  wrote  in  1944  entitled  “The 
Mother.”  It  is  often  referred  to  as  her 


“abortion  peom.” 

Abortion  will  not  let  you  forget, 

You  remember  the  children  you  got  that 
you  did  not  get. 

Brooks  then  read  a  poem  which  Mayor 
Daley  asked  her  to  write  in  1967  to 
celebrate  the  unveiling  of  the  Chicago 
Picasso.  She  then  read  a  poem  about  her 
marriage  of  41  years  to  William  Blakely. 

She  read  her  famous  peom  “We  Heal 
Cool”  and  followed  it  with  a  poem  about  an 
ugly  black  child  called  “The  Life  of  Lin¬ 
coln  West.” 

Even  to  his  mother  it  was  apparent 
That  this  was  no  cute  little  ugliness 
No  sly  baby  waywardness 
That  was  going  to  inch  away. 

Between  poems  Brooks  explained  how 
some  of  her  works  originated,  how  she  met 
her  husband,  and  other  details  about  her 
life.  The  reading  only  lasted  about  an  hour 
but  the  audience  left  knowing  that  their 
state  poet  laureate  is  as  warm  as  she  is 
renowned. 


WDCB  to  air  Greek  tragedy 


Peter  Arnott,  actor-director-scholar, 
plays  all  the  parts  in  his  own  translation  of 
Euripides’  “The  Bacchae”  in  a  radio  ver¬ 
sion  to  be  heard  at  10  p.m.  Feb.  15  over 
CD’s  radio  station  WDCB  (90.9  FM).  There 
will  be  a  repeat  performance  at  11  p.m.  on 
Feb.  16. 

Chairman  of  the  theatre  department  at 
Tufts  University,  Arnott  is  noted  as  an  ex¬ 
pert  who  has  written  definitive  volumes  on 
classical  Greek  theatre.  He  is  also  ac¬ 
claimed  for  touring  in  his  own  puppet  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  great  tragedies. 


“The  Bacchae,”  often  described  as 
Euripides’  masterpiece,  shows  the 
vengeance  of  the  god  Dionysus  on  the  town 
of  Thebes,  which  has  refused  to  propitiate 
his  cult.  It  is  a  reflection  on  the 
relentlessness  of  the  gods  and  the 
paradoxes  of  worship  and  traditional 
belief.  As  such  it  parallels  our  own  existen¬ 
tial  age  for  which  Dionysus  can  be  likened 
to  the  sometimes  benevolent  and 
sometimes  apocalyptic  forces  of  modern 
social,  political  and  scientific  progress. 


Now  there  is  an  alternative. 

Join  the  latest  trend  in  mail  privacy. 

Rent  your  own  personal 
U.S.  Post  Office  approved  lock  box. 

Student  rates  available. 

Call  today  — 789-1999 


All  films  at  noon  in  A2073  &  7  p.m.  in  A1 1 08 

Free  Films 

February  1 8 

High  Noon 

84 Minutes,  1952.  Director:  Fred  Zinnemann 
Cast:  Gary  Cooper,  Grace  Kelly,  Thomas  Mitchell, 

Lloyd  Bridges  and  Lon  Chaney 

High  Noon  is  the  quintessential  western.  Sheriff  Will  Kane 
learns  on  the  day  of  his  wedding  and  scheduled  for  retirement 
that  Frank  Miller,  the  outlaw  he  sent  to  prison,  is  returning 
on  the  noon  train  and  is  seeking  revenge.  Kane  is  now  torn 
between  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  town  and  the  love  for 
his  new  bride,  a  Quaker  who  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  violence  connected  with  his  job.  This  movie  is 
best  remembered  perhaps  by  its  theme,  "Do  Not  Forsake 
Me,  Oh  My  Darlin'  ”  as  sung  by  Tex  Ritter. 

The  Spoilers,  9  minutes,  John  Wayne. 


jMIILNTAPS 

Hiking  boots  —  Red  Wing  Irish  Setter.  11V4B.  Must  Care  for  2  school  children  in  the  afternoons  plus 
sell,  too  small.  New,  $95  -  sell.  $65. 231-4172.  some  help  in  housework.  Location  near  College  of 

_ _  DuPage.  Phone  after  6  p.m.,  469-9430. 


STUDENT  AIDES  NEEDED 
The  Learning  Lab  in  A3M  is  in  need  of 
student  aides  to  assist  several  handicap¬ 
ped  and  learning  disabled  students  with 
their  coursework. 

The  course  areas  needed  are  chemistry, 
calculus  and  general  psychology.  The  stu¬ 
dent  aide  would  be  expected  to  meet  with 
the  student  five  to  eight  hours  per  week  to 
assist  and  tutor  them  in  learning  the 
course  work.  They  would  be  paid  at  the 
minimum  wage  of  $3.35  per  hour.  In¬ 
terested  students  may  contact  Ron  Schiesz 
at  Ext.  2130. 


ENGLAND  BY  CANAL 

A  unique  view  of  England,  from  the 
pastoral  scenes  to  the  industrial  areas  of 
the  modern  cities,  will  be  offered  to  arm¬ 
chair  travelers  on  Sunday,  Feb.  15. 
“England  Canal  Boat,”  is  another  part  in 
the  Adventures  in  Travel  film/lecture 
series  co-sponsored  by  College  of  DuPage 
and  Elmhurst  District  205. 

Fran  Reidelberger  will  narrate  the  color 
film  that  views  England  from  its  network 
of  more  than  3,000  miles  of  canals. 

The  program  starts  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
auditorium  of  York  High  School,  355  W.  St. 
Charles  Rd.,  in  Elmhurst.  Admission  is 
$2.50  at  the  door. 

For  further  information,  call  ext.  2210. 


AIRLINE  JOBS.  For  information,  write  Airline 
Publishing  Co.,  1516  E.  Tropicana  7A-110,  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada  89109.  Include  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope. 


Cash  paid  for  Lionel  and  American  Flyer  trains  and 
accessories.  Also  baseball  cards  and  plastic 
baseball  player,  statues.  Call  964-8051. 

Pregnant?  And  you  didn’t  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 

Free  model  portfolios.  Professional  photography. 
Fashions,  commercial,  glamour.  Call  980-1316 after 
5  p.m.  weekdays  and  anytime  weekends  for 
details. 


Typing  done  in  my  home.  Reasonable  rates.  Fasi 
turn  around.  No  job  too  big  or  too  small.  Cal 
Tracy,  355-6364. 

For  Sale:  '71  Arti-Cat  Panther  snowmobile  with 
cover.  Mint  condition.  Runs  great.  New  engine 
and  track.  $600.  289-6999. 


2-bedroom,  first  floor  condo  for  rent.  In  Stratford 
Greens  complex.  Laundry  in  basement,  storage 
units,  club  house,  sauna,  whirlpool,  gym  and 
swimming  pool.  Exercise  equipment  for  both  men 
and  women.  Close  to  train.  Available  immediately- 
$350  includes  utilities.  Call  789-1729  or  476-5310. 


Runners  place  third 
at  Univ.  of  Wis.-Milw. 


Running  with  competition  from  the  big 
boys  in  the  NCAA,  the  Chaps  placed  third 
in  the  University  of  Wiseonsin-Milwaukee 
track  meet  this  past  Saturday. 

DuPage  had  a  team  total  of  41  points. 
University  of  Wisconsin-Stevens  Point  won 
the  meet  with  73  points,  and  the  host  school 
had  54. 

“These  are  state  universities,”  coach 
Ron  Ottoson  said,  “so  I’m  not  worrying 
yet.  On  the  track,  we’re  not  just  there  yet. 
We  still  need  one  or  two  weeks  of  ex¬ 
perience.” 

The  field  events  were  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Chaps’  success  on  Saturday.  The  three 
first  place  finishes  for  the  Chaps  came  in 
the  stronghold  of  the  field  events  —  the 
high  jump,  shot  put,  and  triple  jump. 

Showing  the  top  form  that  took  him  to 
the  nationals  last  season,  shot  putter  Tom 
Fieweger  heaved  the  cast  iron  a  tourney¬ 
winning  distance  of  51-5%.  DuPage  was 
also  represented  in  that  event  with  a  43-9% 
toss  by  third  place  finisher  Mike  Dunlap. 

Coming  on  strong  in  the  jumping  events 
was  Chudk  Maudlin,  who  took  first  in  the 
triple  jump  and  second  in  the  long  jump. 
Maudlin  hopped,  skipped,  and  jumped  his 
way  ahead  of  the  Wisconsinites  with  a  43- 
3%  spring.  Ottoson  said  Maudlin’s 
distance  is  a  bit  deceiving  because  the 
jump  is  off  a  smooth  board,  giving  the 
jumper  a  slight  disadvantage.  Ottoson 
thought  Maudlin’s  distances  should  go  up 
once  the  team  goes  outside. 

Maudlin  came  in  second  in  the  long  jump 
with  a  21-3%  leap.  Another  second  place 
finish  for  the  trackers  went  to  Bob  Palm  in 
the  440-yard  dash.  Palm  had  a  time  of 


:52.2.  In  the  high  hurdles,  Chris  Pomanac 
impressed  a  few  in  the  crowd  with  a  time 
of  :8.0  in  the  60-yard  high  hurdles. 

“Another  bright  spot,”  a  pleased  Coach 
Ottoson  vocalized  “was  in  the  hurdles. 
This  is  the  first  meet  where  they  switched 
to  the  new  steps  that  we  had  them  working 
on.” 

The  final  first  place  of  the  day  went  to 
veteran  Jim  Cleworth  in  the  high  jump. 
Cleworth  cleared  the  bar  at  6-9%  to  take 
first.  Ottoson  indicated  Cleworth  had  a 
good  jump  at  7-1  in  an  off  the  record  situa¬ 
tion. 

“It  looks  like  Cleworth  has  regained  his 
form  at  high  jump,”  Ottoson  confessed. 

The  Chaps  had  third  place  finishes 
galore ,  among  the  third  ranks  were :  Bruce 
Lambert  in  the  1000-yard  run,  Rony  Far- 
rendina  in  the  60-yardi.  dash,  Rich  Johnson 
in  the  pole  vault,  Ron  Jaderholm  in  the  800- 
yard  run.  Palm  also  placed  fourth  in  the 
600-yard  dash. 

“All  in  all  I  was  pleased  with  the  per¬ 
formance,”  Ottoson  announced,  “this  was 
the  first  meet  where  we  were  in  our  in¬ 
dividual  meet,  therefore  the  freshmen 
were  kind  of  feeling  their  way.” 

“I’m  pleased  with  the  team  unity. 
Generally  it’s  not  until  outdoor  season  or 
the  end  of  indoors  that  the  unity  reaches  a 
peak  .  .  .  that’s  important  for  team  suc¬ 
cess.” 

Ottoson  has  been  more  than  happy  with 
the  improvement  with  the  half-milers. 

“The  half  mile  is  coming  around,  which 
is  important  because  of  the  number  of 
events  that  center  around  it.  It  says  a  lot 
for  our  long  distance  coach  Mike  Con- 
sidine.” 


Abbott  repeats  as  champion 


The  Pittsburgh  Steelers,  the  New  York 
Yankees,  and  the  Montreal  Canadians. 

All  three  teams  listed  above  are 
dynasties  in  their  respective  sports.  And  in 
the  world  of  intramural  ping-pong  at  CD 
another  dynasty  is  in  the  making. 

The  mere  name  of  John  Abbott  brings 
around  thoughts  of  a  championship 
celebrations.  And  win  is  just  what  Abbott 
did  Feb.  4  to  take  another  trophy  back  to 
his  shelf.  This  time  Abbott  disposed  of  Ly 
Dang  in  the  hotly  contested  final  match  by 
a  score  of  21-14, 21-17. 

Action  in  the  basketball  league  is  beginn¬ 
ing  to  be  a  one  way  show  with  Tony  For- 
tuna’s  Degaba  System  running  away  with 
the  western  crown.  The  System  holds  a  7-0 
record. 

On  Thursday,  Feb.  5,  the  System  won  64- 


56  over  conference  rival,  the  Omnivores, 
under  the  direction  of  Jim  Martin.  On  Feb. 
3  the  System  downed  the  Bulls  by  a  mark 
of  64-56. 

Below  is  a  listing  of  the  standings  as  of 
Feb.  10. 

EAST  DIVISION 

W  L 

One-Hitters  6  2 

Kamakazi  2  6 

CENTRAL  DIVISION 
Icemen  5  2 

Bulls  4  3 

WESTERN  DIVISION 
Degaba  System  7  0 

Omnivores  ®  2 


DuPage  sports  schedule 

BASKETBALL 


Feb.  14 

Illinois  Valley 

Away 

7:30  p.m. 

• 

HOCKEY 

Feb.  12 

Boston  College  JV 

Away 

5  p.m. 

Feb.  13 

Harvard  JV 

Away 

3  p.m. 

Feb.  14 

Merrimack  JV 

Away 

7:30  p.m. 

Feb.  16 

Univ.of  Mass.  JV 

Away 

7  p.m.  * 

WRESTLING 

Feb.  13-14 

Region  IV-Waubonsee 

Away 

11:15  a.m. 

SWIMMING 

Feb.  13-14 

Merramac,  Harper 

Flo  Valley 

Away 

11  p.m. 

TRACK 

Feb.  14 

Illinois  Benedictine 

Away 

11  p.m. 

GYMNASTICS 

Feb.  18 

Wheaton 

Away 

3  p.m. 

WOMEN’S  BASKETBALL 

Feb.  14 

Illinois  Valley 

Away 

5:30  p.m. 

Feb.  17 

Waubonsee 

Away 

7:30  p.m. 
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Dan  Vasko  and  Brian  Lamey  congratulate  each  other  on  their  suc¬ 
cessful  scoring  effort  in  the  recent  DuPage-Huskie  game.  Even  with 
Vako’s  goal  at  the  buzzer  of  the  second  period,  the  Chaps  lost.  For 
details  on  the  defeat  and  the  Chaps  win  on  Friday  see  page  8. 


Rau  fastest  in  world 
at  600-yard  dash 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Ever  wonder  just  how  good  sports  com¬ 
petition  is  at  the  junior  college  level?  Just 
take  a  look  at  the  recent  success  of  a 
former  Chaparral  tracker. 

Competing  for  University  of  Kansas,  Jay 
Hawks  medium  distance  runner  Mark  Rau 
has  become  the  fastest  person  in  the  world 
in  the  600-yard  run.  Rau  accomplished  the 
feat  with  a  time  of  1 : 09.5. 

Rau  is  a  former  CD  trackman  who  at¬ 
tended  DuPage  from  1978  to  1980  and  was 
the  key  for  the  Chaparral  track  team  in 
those  years.  Last  year  Rau  went  to  the 
NJCAA  national  meet  and  turned  some 
heads  in  the  intermediate  hurdles.  His  per¬ 
formances  impressed  the  folks  at  Kansas 
enough  that  the  Jayhawks  offered  the 


DuPage  grad  a  scholarship  for  his  final 
two  years. 

“He’s  running  in  classy  company  every 
week,”  Coach  Ron  Ottoson  said.  “Kansas 
is  estatic.  The  coach  at  Kansas  called  me 
the  other  day  and  he  was  just  bubbling 
over  with  enthusiasm  for  Rau.” 

“That’s  pretty  good  for  a  school  without 
any  facilities,”  Ottoson  remarked,  “I’m 
really  proud  of  that.” 

Rau  had  been  winning  at  track  meets 
throughout  the  USA  and  Canada.  At 
Dallas,  he  walked  away  with  the  500-yard 
dash  and  recently  beat  the  1980  AAU 
champion  in  the  400-yard  dash. 
Already  this  year  ne  has  qualified  for  the 
NCAA  Division  I  championships. 


Swimmers  splash  past 
Lincoln  and  Kennedy-King 


The  Chaps  got  back  that  old  winning 
feeling  this  past  week  as  the  tankers  came 
up  with  two  victories,  one  over  Kennedy- 
King,  Wright  and  the  other  over  downstate 
Lincoln. 

On  Saturday  the  swimmers  outpaced  the 
Lincoln  squad  56-43.  That  meet  saw 
several  firsts  for  DuPage  including  the 
400-yard  medley  relay  of  Jeff  Perrigo, 
Alan  Gannon,  Mike  Underway,  and  Mike 
Conaghan.  The  400-yard  medley  team  is 
still  undefeated  in  dual  meet  action  this 
season. 

Other  firsts  for  DuPage  came  in  the  100- 
yard  freestyle,  Mark  Schark;  200-yard 
back  stroke,  Tim  Pracht;  500-yard 
freestyle,  Conaghan;  200-yard  breast 
stroke,  Gannon;  200-yard  butterfly,  Brian 
Billing;  50-yard  freestyle,  Gannon;  and 
the  200-yard  individual  medley,  Pracht. 

At  diving,  Mark  Hughes  swept  the  one 
and  three  meter  diving  events  for  the 
Chaps  at  Lincoln. 


In  the  200-yard  freestyle  event,  Schark 
was  barely  touched  out  by  the  Lincoln  op¬ 
ponent.  Other  second  place  endings  went 
to  Gannon  in  the  200-yard  individual 
medley,  and  a  third  went  to  Tom  Russel  in 
the  500-yard  freestyle.  DuPage’s  strong 
400  yard  freestyle  relay  team  was  dis¬ 
qualified  when  a  diver  hit  the  bottom  of  the 
pool.  ' 

Wright,  Kennedy-King  was  a  real  laffer 
with  the  Chaps  winning  71-38-37. 

Again  the  Chaps  relied  on  that  400-yard 
medley  team  to  catch  them  another  first 
spot.  This  time  the  team  was  made  up  of 
Perrigo,  Gannon,  Conaghan,  and  Under¬ 
way.  Firsts  at  Kennedy-King  went  to 
Underway  in  the  200-yard  freestyle, 
Cognahan  in  the  200  individual  medley, 
Hughes  in  one  and  three  meter  diving. 
Underway  in  that  bitterly  contested  100- 
yard  backstroke  that  brought  the  meet 
crowd  roaring  to  their  feet.  Gannon  won 
honors  in  the  200-yard  breaststroke. 


Cagers  open  sectionals 
action  against  Waubonsee 


Placed  in  one  of  the  toughest  sectionals 
in  the  state,  College  of  DuPage’s  men’s 
basketball  team  will  be  fighting  an  uphill 
battle  to  win  a  berth  in  this  year’s  state 
tournament. 

The  Chaps  will  open  the  sectional  at  Il¬ 
linois  Valley  Community  College  with  a  7 
p.m.  game  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  24,  against 
Waubonsee.  At  9  p.m.  that  day, 
Kishwaukee  will  meet  Moraine  Valley. 

Joliet  Junior  College,  which  has  a  bye  in 
the  first  round  of  play,  will  meet  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  DuPage  game  at  7  p.m.  Thurs¬ 
day,  Feb.  26,  while  host  Illinois  Valley  will 
meet  the  winner  of  the  Kishwaukee  game 
at  9  p.m.  that  day.  The  two  finalists  will 
meet  at  7:30  p.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  28,  to  see 
which  will  become  one  of  the  eight  sec¬ 
tional  champions  to  play  in  the  March  5-7 
state  tournament  at  Danville  Community 


College. 

As  part  of  the  Danville  tournament, 
community  college  all-stars  from  the  nor¬ 
thern  part  of  the  state  will  play  against 
stars  from  the  south.  Those  chosen  from 
the  Illinois  Valley  sectional  (in  order  of 
selection)  are:  center  Randall  Gilbert  of 
Joliet;  guard  John  Rumley  of  Illinois 
Valley;  forward  Dave  Wojciechowski  of 
Joliet;  guard-forward  Terry  Davenport  of 
Kishwaukee;  and  (tie  for  fifth)  center 
Mike  Watkins  and  guard  Tanno  Herring  of 
College  of  DuPage. 

If  the  player’s  team  does  not  advance  to 
the  state  tournament,  he  will  be  eligible  to 
play  in  the  a'll-star  game. 

Dean  Riley  of  Illinois  Valley  was  the  top 
selection  of  the  sectional  to  coach  the  north 
all-star  team  while  DuPage’s  Don  Klaas 
was  second  choice. 
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Triton  loss  ends  Chaps’  title  hopes 


Playing  in  a  must  win  situation  on  Tues¬ 
day  night  the  Chaps -we  re  snowed  under 
by  the  Triton  Trojans,  71-63. 

With  the  loss  against  Triton  the  Chaps 
have  been  mathematically  eliminated 
from  the  N4C  title  race.  Triton’s  victory  in¬ 
sures  them  of  at  least  a  tie  for  first  place  in 
the  N4C. 

Again  the  Chaps  succumbed  to  their  old 
nemesis:  the  turnover  and  the  missed  free 
throw.  The  Chaps  turned  over  the  ball  24 
times  and  shot  a  low  50-percent  from  the 
line. 

The  first  half  saw  Triton  pull  ahead  with 
the  sharp  shooting  of  Kenny  Amelt  and 
Jeff  Riccardo.  Amlet  was  high  point  man 
with  21  points.  The  Chaps  were  kept  in  the 
game  by  the-under-the-board  action  of 
John  Williams  in  the  first  half.  In  the  first 
half  Williams  tallied  13  points. 

On  both  sides  the  turnovers  injured  the 
teams.  With  the  ball  going  back  and  forth 
like  a  yo-yo  neither  squad  could  launch  a 
strong  home  stretch  drive  to  insure  a  vic¬ 
tory. 

Center  Mike  Watkins  fouled  out  a  10:00 
of  the  second  half  with  the  Chaps  trailing 
by  three.  Tqis  hurt  because  Watkins  had 
just  begun  producing  under  the  boards  for 


the  Chaps.  Watkins  scored  13  points.  Still 
the  Chaps  stayed  in  the  game  with  the 
sharp  shooting  of  Greg  Kennedy  and  mov¬ 
ed  within  two  points  at  7 : 57 . 

Without  Watkins  in  the  middle  and  a 
bevy  of  turnovers  the  Trojans  took  the  lead 
again  and  moved  up  63-56  at  3:13.  The  Tro¬ 
jans  then  went  into  stall  tactics  forcing 
DuPage  to  go  on  the  offense  and  commit 
the  fouls  which  gave  Triton  a  bigsedge. 

Williams  was  high  point  man  for  the 
Chaps  with  14  points.  Kennedy  and  Herr¬ 
ing  each  contributed  11  points  for  the 
cause. 

CHAPS  FALL  TO  WOLVES  ON  SATURDAY 

“It  was  the  same  old  thing.  Too  many 
missed  freethrows  and  turnovers.  We’re 
not  the  type  of  team  that  can  play  catch  up 
baU.” 

That  was  Coach  Don  Klaas’  explanation 
after  his  team’s  81-66  loss  to  Joliet. 

If  it  weren’t  for  the  number  of  missed 
free  throws,  fouls  and  turnovers,  the 
Chaps  would  have  been  much  closer  than 
the  score  indicated. 

An  example  of  the  relative  closeness  of 
the  game  was  when  the  Chaps  were  at  one 
time  up  by  one,  20-19  with  seven  minutes 


Duncan  repeats  at  118  lbs.; 
Nelson  takes  158  lbs.  title 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Triton  was  just  too  much  to  handle. 

Winning  in  five  weight  classes  and  plac¬ 
ing  second  in  three  of  the  other  weight 
spots,  the  Trojans  put  an  airplane  spin  on 
the  competition  with  their  team  total  of 
104%  points. 

The  Chaps  came  up  with  two  champion¬ 
ships  and  ended  up  in  second  place  with 
68%  points.  Joliet  was  third  with  58% 
points  followed  by  Harper,  38%  points,  and 
Wright  8%  points. 

Remaining  on  top  of  the  lightweights, 
118-pound  John  Duncan  repeated  as  N4C 
champion  at  that  spot  by  pinning  opponent 
Henry  Rangel  of  Joliet  at  4 : 54  of  the  cham¬ 
pionship  bout. 

Holding  true  to  form,  Pat  Nelson 
brought  home  the  other  championship  belt 
for  the  grappling  Chaps.  Nelson  went  full 
out  and  outscored  his  Triton  opponent 
Marvin  Jones  11-2  at  158-pounds. 

Coming  in  at  second  in  the  meet  for  the 
Chaps  were  Pat  Summerville  at  167- 
pounds  and  heavyweight  Kurt  Buehler. 
Summerville  was  pinned  at  1:33  of  his 
match  by  Mike  Foy.  Buehler  succumbed  to 
Triton’s  Francis  Frantley  by  a  pin  at  1:29. 

Triton  scored  first  place  finishes  at  126- 
pounds,  Ron  McFarland;  134-pounds,  Ken 
Williams;  150-pounds,  Lionel  Keyes;  177- 
pounds,  Freddie  Witson;  and 
heavyweight,  Brantley.  Trojan  second 
places  went  at  142-pounds  and  158-pounds, 
and  190-pounds. 

With  their  second  place  victory  at  the 
N4C  meet,  the  entire  Chap  team  has  earn¬ 
ed  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
prestigious  state  parade  of  champions  at 
Waubonsee  this  Friday  and  Saturday.  The 
meets  on  Friday  will  start  at  4 : 15  p.m.  and 
will  run  until  Saturday  night.  The  finals 
should  begin  at  6  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

The  top  three  finishers  at  the  state  meet 
in  each  weight  bracket  will  earn  a  ticket  to 
the  national  meet  to  be  held  March  2-7  in 
Minnesota. 

The  best  bets  for  the  representation  of 
the  gold  and  green  on  the  canvas  at  the  na¬ 
tional  meet  are  Duncan,  Nelson,  Buehler, 
and  Summerville. 


With  Nelson  and  Duncan  placing  first  at 
the  N4C,  they  should  be  odds-on  favorites 
for  the  state  crown.  Duncan  will  have  an 
upper  hand  also  due  to  his  experience  in 
state  and  national  meets.  Last  year  Dun¬ 
can  placed  second  in  the  nation  at  118  lbs. 

At  heavyweight  Buehler  is  another  man 
who  saw  state  and  national  meet  ex¬ 
perience  last  year.  With  the  quality  of 
competition  in  the  N4C,  a  top  three  finish 
for  Buehler  and  Summerville  is  highly 
likely.  According  to  Coach  A1  Kaltofen, 
O’Dell  DeBerry  and  Keith  Olsen  have  good 
outside  shots  at  winning  a  trip  to  the  nor- 
thlands. 

“Triton  should  be  the  one  to  beat,” 
Kaltofen  explained. 

Kaltofen  also  felt  the  fate  of  the  meet 
will  be  wrapped  up  early  in  the  going. 

“I’m  afraid  it  will  be  wrapped  up  by  the 
semi-finals.  After  that,  it  will  be  anti- 
climatic,”  he  said. 

Bucaro  leads 
CD  gymnasts 

An  outstanding  individual  effort  -  by 
sophomore  Karin  Bucaro  helped  the  CD 
women’s  gymnastics  team  give  Triton  Col¬ 
lege  a  run  for  its  money  last  weekend. 

The  two  perennial  powers  in  the  state 
met  on  Feb.  6  at  Truman  College  and 
Triton  emerged  a  winner  by  the  score  of 
67.5  to  59.75. 

The  DuPage  scores  were  kept  down  by 
the  fact  that  the  team  has  only  four  gym¬ 
nasts,  but  those  who  did  compete  turned  in 
scores  high  enough  to  keep  the  meet  close. 

Bucaro  was  entered  in  only  three  of  the 
four  events,  but  managed  to  place  in  all 
three.  After  winning  the  optional  balance 
beam  event  with  a  score  of  5.9,  she  finished 
second  in  floor  exercise  at  7.0  and  tied  for 
third  in  vaulting  with  7.75. 

Sophomore  Joyce  Cooper  placed  second 
on  the  uneven  parallel  bars  with  a  score  of 
6.15  while  teammates  Arleen  Fourreau 
and  Dawn  Chandler  helped  DuPage  sweep 
the  balance  beam.  Fourreau  finished  se¬ 
cond  on  the  beam  at  5.55  while  Chandler 
was  third  at  3.3. 
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left  in  the  first  period.  But  again  turnovers 
killed  the  DuPage  threat.  The  Chaps  had 
14  turnovers  in  the  first  half. 

“We  go  after  the  people  to  win  it,”  Klaas 
said.  “I’m  not  satisfied  to  keep  it  close.  I’ll 
keep  fouling  them  right  down  to  the  end.” 

Klaas  cited  that  reason  for  the  large 
runaway  score.  Most  of  the  game  the 
Chaps  were  within  four  to  six  points. 

The  Wolves  outrebounded  the  Chaps  46- 
41,  with  many  of  those  coming  on  the  all 
important  offensive  side. 

‘  We  gave  them  too  many  offensive 
boards,”  Klaas  added.  “We  can’t  give 
them  that  many  rebounds  and  expect  to 
win.” 

High  point  man  for  the  Chaps  was  guard 
Tano  Herring  who  scored  22  points.  Guard 
Greg  Kennedy  added  another  16  points. 

The  free  throws  for  the  Chaps  were 
anemic,  to  say  the  least.  The  squad  shot  15 
percent  from  the  line  going  2  of  13. 

Heading  into  end  of  the  season,  the 


Chaps  will  tackle  the  Illinois  Valley 
Apaches  in  a  game  that  could  determine 
the  outcome  of  the  season,  depending  on 
the  outcome  of  the  Triton  game  Tuesday, 
Feb.  10. 

Chances  are  good  that  DuPage  will  meet 
up  against  Joliet  in  the  sectionals.  Coach 
Klaas  is  confident  of  his  team’s  ability. 

“We  feel  we  can  beat  them,  but  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  play  a  good  game.  We’re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  do  the  basic  things  like  hit 
free  throws.  Another  thing  is  to  get  Joliet’s 
big  people  in  the  middle  in  foul  trouble.” 

Klaas  hopes  his  team  does  not  fall 
behind  in  the  game  like  they  did  on  Satur¬ 
day. 

“When  you  get  behind,  you  can’t  dictate 
the  tempo  of  the  game.” 

With  the  loss  at  Joliet,  the  Chaps  move  to 
8-4  on  the  season  in  conference  play,  tied 
with  Joliet  and  TVCC  for  second.  Triton 
holds  down  the  No.  1  spot  with  a  9-3  mark. 
The  Chaps  are  16-8  on  the  year. 


Chap  Brad  Saban  covers  the  slot  for  the  Chaps  in  their  recent  game 
against  the  Polardome  Huskies.  In  the  background  is  Chap  goalie  Sam 
Dodero.  The  Chaps  went  on  to  lose  6-5. 

Photo  by  Tom  Nelson 

Penalties  give  Huskies 
edge  in  icers’  defeat 


By  Tom  Nelson 

There  were  a  few  good  things  about  the 
Saturday  game  against  the  Polardome 
Huskies  and  then  there  were  some  bad 
things. 

First,  the  bad  thing  was  that  they  lost  for 
the  third  time  to  the  powerful  Junior 
League  team  out  of  the  northwest  suburb- 
of  Santa’s  Village,  6-5. 

Another  bad  thing  was  the  number  of 
penalties  called  on  the  Chaps,  including 
two  that  more  or  less  set  up  the  Huskies 
last  period  scoring. 

With  about  eight  minutes  remaining,  the 
Chaps  were  called  on  two  penalties,  cut¬ 
ting  the  team  to  three  skaters  and  a  soon  to 
be  shell  shocked  goalie,  Sam  Dodero. 

Trailing  by  two  points,  the  Huskies 
quickly  capitalized  on  the  CD  misfortune 
when  Todd  Channel  hit  the  twine  for  the 
Huskies  with  8:00  showing  on  the  clock. 
Five  minutes  later,  Tony  Granto  tied  up 
the  score  for  the  Huskies.  With  less  than 
one  minute  to  go,  the  Huskies  broke  the  tie 
when  Dave  Brown  added  another  goal. 

The  good  thing  about  the  loss  was  some 
impressive  goaltending  by  Dodero.  Dodero 
made  35  saves,  keeping  DuPage  in  the 
game.  And  CD  showed  the  ability  to  come 
back  even.  Twice  the  Chaps  fought  back 


Leading  the  Chaps  scorers  for  the  year  is 
forward  Bob  Dore  with  20  goals,  16  assists 
for  36  points.  Captain  Mike  Murphy  trails 
Dore  with  12  goals  and  14  points  for  26 
points.  Bob  Dunlap  and  Brad  Saban  are 
tied  for  third  in  scoring  with  21  points  each. 
Saban  has  11  goals  and  10  assists  while 
Dunlap  has  10  goals  and  11  assists. 

This  week  the  Chaps  go  on  the  road  for  a 
series  against  hard  hitting  Boston  area 
teams.  

Chaparrals  12  2-5 

Huskies  12  3-6 

First  period-1,  Huskies,  Bob  Rogers, 
10:13.  2,  COD,  Bob  Dunlap  (Tim  Vlcek, 
Bob  Lamey);  9:00. 

Second  period-1,  Huskies,  Rogers,  8:31. 
2,  Huskies,  Dave  Brown  14:41.  3,  COD, 
Dunlap  (John  Mannion,  Lamey),  3:26.  4, 
COD,  Dan  Vasko  (Lamey,  George 
Zabron),0:01. 

Third  period-1,  COD,  Lamey  (Mannion, 
Rich  Faron),  6:51.  2,  COD,  Craig  Brown 
(Zabron),  8:04.  3,  Huskies,  Todd  Channel, 
12:00.  4,  Huskies,  Granato,  17:10.  5, 
Huskies,  Brown,  19:08. 

Shots  on  goal  -  COD,  Sam  Dodero-35. 
Huskies-30. 


from  deficits. 

If  it  weren’t  for  the  penalties,  the  Chaps 
could  have  well  triumphed.  The  officiating 
at  the  Polardome  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  a  bit  partial  to  the  cause  of  the 
Huskies. 

The  night  before,  the  Chaps  man¬ 
handled  the  Naperville  Kings  15-5.  Action 
up  north  saw  DuPage  lose  twice  to  Mesabi, 
7-3,  and  9-7,  and  to  Hibbing,  3-1. 


MAGAZINE  SEEKS  STAFF 
Students  interested  in  working  on  the 
proposed  new  College  of  DuPage 
magazine  will  meet  in  A2071  on  Tuesday, 
Feb.  17  at  3:30  p.m. 

Any  student  who  plans  to  be  at  CD  next 
fall  and  would  like  to  work  on  the 
magazine  is  invited  to  attend  or  to  leave  a 
message  in  the  same  room. 
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Scott  Gonderzik,  new  supervisor  of  the  CD  greenhouses,  stands 
amidst  the  plants  which  are  started  and  cared  for  by  horticulture 
students.  Photo  by  Vance  Erwin 


5  vie  for  student  seat 
on  Board  of  Trustees 


By  Bob  Green 

An  encouraging  total  of  five  candidates 
for  the  job  of  student  representative  on  the 
college  Board  of  Trustees  were  interview¬ 
ed  on  Monday  in  A2084. 


The  five  candidates  are  Sharon 
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Donofrio,  Pat  Burke,  Greg  Cheaure, 
Robert  Prichett,  and  Ted  Podgorski,  who 
is  the  current  student  trustee  and  the  first 
ever  to  seek  reelection. 

Courier  reporters  received  a  variety  of 
responses  as  the  five  were  questioned 
about  their  motivations,  qualifications, 
and  goals  as  candidates  for  the  position. 

Sharon  Donofrio  said  that  as  student 
trustee  she  would  push  for  more  student 
activities. 

“The  Campus  Center  (inKBldg.)  should 
be  put  to  more  use,”  she  said.  “On 
weekends  it  could  house  concerts, 
speeches,  dances,  or  other  activities.” 

The  student  trustee  has  most  of  the 
rights  of  a  Board  member  but  cannot  vote. 
Donofrio  would  like  that  changed. 

“The  student  member  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  should  have  an  actual  counting 
vote.  This  would  give  CD  students  a 
stronger  voice  in  actions  taken  by  the 
Board,”  she  said. 

Donofrio  is  a  freshman  majoring  in 
English. 

Please  turn  to  Page  5 


Resignation  on  the  menu 
for  CD  Foodservices 


Greenhouse  supervisor 
has  program  growing 


By  Allene  Renz 

The  CD  greenhouses  have  a  new  super¬ 
visor  who  is  responsible  for  changes  which 
will  both  educate  the  students  and  involve 
them  in  a  growing  commercial  at- 

nosphere. 

He  is  Scott  Gonderzik  and  according  to 
Steve  Rezak,  coordinator  of  the  hor- 
iculture  program,  he  “is  making  the  pro¬ 
gram  work.” 

“The  greenhouses  are  being  changed  to 
[fleet  a  growing  operation,”  said  Rezak. 
Gonderzik  came  to  CD  after  studying  at 
he  DuPage  Horticulture  School  (not  con- 
leeted  with  CD)  a  school  with  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation. 

Rezak  said  that  Gonderzik  is  employing 
nore  progressive  methods  in  the 
reenhouses,  including  the  installation  of 
hree  mist  tables.  These  tables  are  in- 

People  fight  for  survival 


valuable  tools  in  teaching  the  propagation 
classes. 

Gonderzik  is  also  making  structural  and 
design  changes  in  the  greenhouses.  He  and 
the  students  are  now  working  on  a  display 
area  for  large  plants  and  annuals. 

Students  are  learning  about  crop  rota¬ 
tion  —  getting  the  lilies  and  cinerarias 
ready  for  Easter  and  the  poinsettias 
blooming  for  Christmas.  This  teaches  the 
students  about  the  commercial  aspect  of 
the  operation.  The  timing  is  important  in 
the  plant  industry,  and  Gonderzik  wants 
the  students  to  be  aware  of  the  marketing 
aspect  of  growing  while  they  are  learning. 

Most  of  the  daytime  students  are  in  the 
course  as  training  for  a  career,  while  the 
majority  of  the  night  students  in  hor¬ 
ticulture  are  older  and  are  in  it  for  their 

Please  turn  to  Page  5 


Foodservice  manager  Rich  Archer  has 
served  the  college  well  during  the  past  two 
years  —  about  800,000  times,  according  to 
his  estimate.  That’s  how  many  meals  Ar¬ 
cher  figures  he  has  served  in  that  time. 

But  no  longer.  Archer  said  that  as  of 
Feb.  27  he  will  resign  his  post  as  foodser- 
vice  manager  and  accept  a  position  with 
Material  Control  Corp.  of  Aurora. 

“I  feel  that  I’m  going  to  better  myself 
and  have  a  better  opportunity  to  learn  by 
leaving  the  college,”  Archer  said. 

“I  have  accomplished  all  that  I  wanted 
to  accomplish,”  he  said. 

Archer  started  working  for  the  college  in 
October,  1969  as  assistant  foodservice 
manager.  He  worked  in  that  capacity  for 
five  years  and  then  switched  to  another 
college  department.  Two  years  ago  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  foodservice 
manager. 

Archer  said  that  there  has  been  steady 
improvement  in  the  two  years  he’s  been 
there.  He  cited  as  examples  the  expanded 
menus  and  catered  services. 

He  added  that  the  biggest  catered  event 
is  the  Madrigal  dinner. 


Priest  rips  U.S.  role  in  El  Salvador 


By  Sheila  McCann 

A  Maryknoll  priest  who  has  spent 
everal  years  in  South  America  said  the 
■S.  state  department  and  the  ruling  junta 
>  El  Salvador  are  fighting  a  popular  upris- 
'§  of  the  people  in  their  struggle  for  sur- 
ival. 

Father  Roy  Bourgeois  was  unable  to  pre- 
:l-t  a  film  on  the  situation  in  El  Salvador 
lst  week  because  of  inclement  weather, 
at  he  was  available  for  an  interview.  Stu- 
2r’t  Activities  is  planning  to  reschedule 
le  film  in  April. 

the  former  missionary  said  that  in 
fuming  the  shipment  of  arms  to  El 
alvador’s  ruling  junta,  the  state  depart- 
ler|t  is  siding  with  the  enemies  of  the  peo- 

le. 

bourgeois  said  that  the  state  department 
characterizing  the  fighting  in  El 
alvador  as  a  struggle  between  the  far 
gfit  and  the  far  left  forces  in  the  country. 
e  said  he  would  like  the  American  people 
1  see  the  struggle  through  the  eyes  of  the 
3or  instead  of  the  eyes  of  the  state  depart- 
lent. 

What’s  really  happening  is  that  you 
ave  a  country  that  has  been  living  in  a 
'stem  of  abject  poverty  for  50  years,” 
ud  Bourgeois. 

He  said  14  families  and  associates  have 
the  power  in  the  country  and  have  con- 
•etions  with  the  U.S.  business  communi- 
These  people  represent  2  percent  of  the 


population  and  yet  they  own  60  percent  of 
the  land. 

Bourgeois  added  that  85  percent  of  the 
population  make  up  the  poor  and  the 
unemployed. 

“These  are  the  people  who  lost  40  per¬ 
cent  of  their  children  under  6  years  of  age 
to  malnutrition,”  he  said.  “These  are  the 
people  who  have  no  schools,  no  clinics.  For 
these  people  the  average  salary  is  $88  per 
year.  These  are  the  people  fighting  for 
their  survival.” 

Of  the  10,000  people  killed  last  year  in  the 
fighting  in  El  Salvador,  most  of  them  were 
poor,  said  Bourgeois.  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero  and  the  four  nuns  were  killed 
because  they  were  struggling  for  the  poor, 
he  said. 

“The  poor  people  of  El  Salvador  see  the 
ruling  junta  as  terrorists  —  killing  and  tor¬ 
turing  them.  The  rebels  are  fighting  for 
survival  and  in  self-defense,”  said 
Bourgeois. 

He  has  no  doubt  about  the  success  of  the 
rebels,  but  he  said  no  one  knows  how  long 
the  struggle  will  take.  He  said  that  El 
Salvador  will  follow  the  way  of  Nicaragua 
and  that  Guatemala  will  be  the  next  to  fall 
as  the  people  carry  on  their  struggle  for 
survival. 

Bourgeois  said  that  the  state  department 
and  big  business  have  decided  that  their 
best  interests  lie  with  the  junta  because  of 
economic  reasons,  not  humanitarian  con¬ 


cerns. 

“After  the  revolution,  American  com¬ 
panies  won’t  be  able  to  exploit  the  coffee 
and  cotton  crop  with  $2/day  labor,”  he 
said. 

Bourgeois  said  that  there  are  parallels 
between  the  U.S.  support  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  El  Salvador  and  the  U.S.  support 
of  South  Vietnam.  He  said  that  the  people 
of  El  Salvador  want  the  U.S.  to  stay  out 
and  adopt  a  policy  of  non-intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  their  country. 

In  response  to  Pope  John  Paul  II’s  ad¬ 
monition  to  priests  and  nuns  to  stay  out  of 
politics,  Bourgeois  said  the  Pope  is  naive  if 
he  thinks  it  is  possible  to  be  apolitical  in 
the  face  of  the  struggles  of  the  poor  in  El 
Salvador. 

“To  give  food  in  El  Salvador  is  political 
—  to  preach  justice  is  to  be  political,  you 
can’t  separate  politics  from  these  moral 
issues,”  said  Bourgeois. 

He  said  that  the  pope,  although  he  has 
visited  the  third  world  countries,  does  not 
understand  the  struggle  going  on  with 
these  people. 

“Four  women  killed  bringing  food  and 
medicines  to  the  poor  —  that’s  somehow 
subversive  and  political  as  hell,”  said 
Bourgeois. 

Bourgeois  has  spent  five  years  working 
as  a  missionary  in  Bolivia  and  about  P/2 
years  ago  he  went  to  El  Salvador  as  part  of 
a  human  rights  fact  finding  group. 


“You  really  feel  like  you’ve  accomplish¬ 
ed  something,  when  you  finish  that,”  he 
said. 

Archer  said  his  only  regrets  are  that  he 
won’t  be  around  when  the  new  SRC  dining 
facilities  go  into  operation. 

Archer  added,  “With  the  present 
facilities,  we’re  handicapped  with  what  we 
can  do.  But  we  still  pumped  out  a  whole 
bunch  of  meals.” 


In  the  last  school  year,  about  350,000  peo¬ 
ple  were  served  meals  in  foodservice  lines, 
and  about  25,000  through  catered  events. 


V 


Rich  Archer 

Stop  in  to  see 
CD  ceramicist 
at  his  work 

Art  instructor  John  Wantz  is  opening  his 
ceramics  lab  at  specific  times  so  that 
students  may  watch  him  at  work  and  talk 
with  him  about  his  ideas  and  processes. 

Wantz  said  he  will  have  examples  of  pro¬ 
jects  in  their  preliminary  stages  as  well  as 
completed  work  available  for  examina¬ 
tion.  He  is  currently  at  work  on  ceramic 
sculptures,  some  of  which  will  be 
displayed  in  the  CD  gallery  from  April  23 
to  May  17. 

“Anyone  who  is  interested  is  welcome  to 
drop  in,”  he  said.  “I’ll  be  glad  to  answer 
questions  while  I  work.” 

Wantz  will  be  available  in  the  ceramic 
lab  studio,  M123,  from  7:30  to  10  p.m.  on 
Thursdays,  and  on  Fridays  from  10:30 
a.m.  to  noon.  Groups  of  ten  or  more  are 
asked  to  make  an  appointment  by  calling 
Wantz  at  ext.  2423  or  they  may  leave  a 
message  with  Gwen  Goers  or  Jean  Searing 
at  ext.  2047  or  2048.  No  appointments  are 
necessary  for  smaller  groups  who  wish  to 
watch  Wantz  at  work. 
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SA’s  Florida  excursion 
sells  out  right  at  deadline 


F eb.  13  was  a  very  busy  day  for  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Activities  trip  to  Florida  this  spring, 
said  Ted  Podgorski,  trip  chaperone. 

Feb.  13  was  the  deadline  for  reserva¬ 
tions,  and  an  estimated  50  to  75  people 
came  in  to  sign  up,  Podgorski  said. 

He  added  that  on  that  date  SA  received 
$10,000  in  pre-paid  reservations  for  the 
trip. 

According  to  Podgorski,  260  people  are 
signed  up  for  the  trip,  and  15  are  on  a 
waiting  list.  He  added  that  last  year  only 
200  people  signed  up  for  the  trip. 

“Everything  is  looking  good.  This  is  the 
best  year  I’ve  seen.”  he  said. 

Podgorski  added  that  this  trip  was  one  of 
the  main  school  “spirit”  activities. 

“This  trip  unites  CD  students  for  the 
first  time  as  a  group  'CD’.  Also  the  trip  is  a 


good  way  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  school 
spirit,  CD  being  a  commuter  school,”  he 
said. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Podgorski  added, 
that  “this  trip  is  really  the  only  school 
spirit.” 

Podgorski  attributed  the  success  of  the 
trip  this  year  to  a  combination  of  factors. 

“There  were  a  lot  of  returnees  from  last 
year,”  he  said. 

He  added  that  an  extra  bus  had  to  be  con¬ 
tracted  for  and  that  the  plane  to  be  used 
was  filling  up. 

He  also  said  that  the  cost  of  the  package 
had  not  gone  up  considerably.  “It  went  up 
only  $12  from  last  year,”  he  said. 

Podgorski  also  said  that  there  is  a  two- 
to-one  ratio  of  girls  to  guys  on  the  trip  and 
that  he  was  looking  forward  to  going  on  the 
trip. 


When  Bellinger  talks 
politics,  people  listen 


By  Laurie  Farrar 

“If  politics  is  to  deal  with  the  real  world, 
it  shouldn’t  be  just  theory,”  says  Frank 
Bellinger,  DuPage  County  Board  member 
and  political  science  instructor  at  CD. 

“I  don’t  think  anyone  should  teach 
political  science  who  hasn’t  participated  in 
the  gut-level  of  politics,  ringing  doorbells 
and  stuffing  envelopes.  They’ve  got  to 
know  how  the  real  political  world  exists; 
it’s  not  just  theory.” 

Bellinger,  60,  who  taught  at  Wheaton 
College  for  24  years,  is  in  his  10th  year  at 
CD.  He  has  served  on  the  county  board 
since  1961. 

“There  was  a  kind  of  a  minor  scandal 
around  here,”  he  said,  “and  they  were 
looking  for  someone  with  a  white  hat,  so 
why  not  pick  on  a  college  professor?” 

The  county  board  serves  as  a 
legislature,  controlling  the  county  budget, 
and  has  “executive  oversight.”  Bellinger, 
a  Republican,  is  also  on  the  Regional  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission  and  the  Community 
Development  Commission. 

Bellinger,  who  moved  to  Glen  Ellyn  five 


Frank  Bellinger 


years  ago  after  living  in  Wheaton  for  25 
years,  tries  to  incorporate  his  experience 
into  his  political  science  classes. 

“I  can  give  students  the  background  in 
local  politics,  and  make  current  events 
more  meaningful,”  he  said.  “Politics 
should  be  discussed  practically,  and 
should  coincide  with  the  real  world.  So 
theory  is,  in  a  sense,  secondary  to  what’s 
really  going  on  in  Springfield.  However,  I 
bend  over  backwards  to  keep  my  personal 
views  from  becoming  involved.” 

According  to  Bellinger,  most  CD 
students  are  not  very  active  politically,  but 
it  doesn’t  bother  him. 

“Politics  is  not  high  on  the  priority  list  of 
the  average  student.  You  have  to  get  them 
involved  with  a  draft,  or  a  tax  on  blue 
jeans.  Part  of  that  is  alienation,  the  at¬ 
titude  that  every  politician  is  a  crook,  and 
part  of  it  is  that  age  group  has  seldom  been 
vitally  interested  in  politics,  they’ve  got 
other  things  on  their  minds.  I  don’t  gripe. 
There  may  be  other  important  things  for 
students  to-do-. 

“CD  students  reflect  parental  values 
more  than  they  realize,  which  tends  to 
make  them  Republican  and  conformist. 
There  are  some  activists,  but  the  average 
CD  student  is  not  too  politically  active.  I 
just  talked  to  the  entire  membership  of  the 
College  Republicans  —  all  two  of  them. 

“We  were  discussing  apathy.  CD  is  ter¬ 
ribly  apathetic,  it’s  a  community  college 
for  commuters.  You  can  see  that  with  stu¬ 
dent  government.  It’s  almost  impossible  to 
get  any  meaningful  student  government 
going  —  the  building  blocks  just  aren’t 
there.” 

Bellinger  is  no  longer  actively  pursuing 
his  Ph.D. 

“I  was  working  on  my  Ph.D.  when  I  got 
involved  with  politics,  and  I  suddenly 
realized  that  the  practical  aspect  of 
politics  is  more  important  than  pushing 
theory,”  he  said. 


Car  pooling  at  other  schools 


By  Gwen  Woock 

With  CD  trying  to  get  a  car  pool  system 
working,  how  are  other  community  col¬ 
leges  faring? 

Wright  Junior  College  does  not  have  a 
car  pool  system.  In  fact,  students  are 
discouraged  from  driving  because  of  the 
lack  of  parking  space.  The  majority  of  the 
students  use  public  transportation  such  as 
the  elevated  train  or  the  bus  to  get  to 
school.  The  college  has  not  ever  made  any 
attempt  to  organize  a  car  pool  system. 

Triton  College  does  not  have  a  formal 
car  pool  either,  but  it  does  have  an  area 
where  students  can  post  information  per¬ 
taining  to  car  pooling.  There  is  a  specific 
bulletin  board  where  students  can  post 
their  names  and  phone  numbers.  In  this 
way  it  is  entirely  up  to  the  students  if  they 
wish  to  get  involved. 

Moraine  Valley  Community  College  does 
not  have  a  car  pool,  but  students  worked  on 
one  a  while  ago.  The  idea  never  got  off  the 
ground. 


Most  of  the  students  drive  to  school.  The 
college  tried  to  organize  some  sort  of  car 
pool,  but  was  unable  to  computerize  the  in¬ 
formation.  The  demand  for  a  car  pool  did 
not  prove  great  enough  to  go  through  all 
the  trouble. 

Moraine  Valley  wants  to  try  again, 
maybe  in  a  year  or  so,  when  the  demand, 
for  economic  reasons,  will  be  greater. 

Harper  Community  College  has  a  car 
pool  system,  but  it  is  fairly  inactive.  Yet  it 
does  work. 

It  consists  of  a  ride  board.  The  college 
posts  a  map  of  the  suburb  surrounding  the 
college  and  divides  the  map  into  different 
areas.  Students  put  their  name  and  phone 
numbers  into  the  area  in  which  they  live, 
and  may  then  contact  other  students  living 
in  the  same  area. 

Yet  with  a  student  body  of  21,000,  only 
about  100  to  200  students  utilize  the  ride 
board.  Harper  has  recently  obtained 
public  transportation,  so  more  students 
are  now  taking  the  bus  rather  than  driving. 


North  Central  College  &  College  of  DuPage 


A  GREAT  COMBINATION 


N.C.C. 

Spring  Term 

Begins:  March  30 
Ends:  June  1 0 
Summer  Term 
Begins:  June  1 5 
Ends:  August  22 


C.O.D. 

Spring  Quarter 

Begins:  March  30 
Ends:  June  1 4 
Summer  Quarter 
Begins:  June  1 5 
Ends:  August  23 


North  Central  College  has  an  academic 
calendar  that  fits  your  needs.  You  can 
begin  your  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  at 
any  time  during  the  year,  because  our 
tri-mester  system  begins  and  ends  on 
almost  the  same  days  as  C.O.D.'s 
quarter  system.  So  . . . 

When  you're  ready  to  transfer,  consider  . . 

North  Central  College 


First 

came  the  sun. 

Then 

came  the  beach. 

Now 

comes  some 

SUN 
OF 
A 

BEACH 

50%  polyester,  50%  cotton 

Specify:  size,  color  and  style 

S,  M,  L,  XL 

Orange  sun  on  either  white  or  yellow. 
Style:  sleeves  or  straps  (girls). 

Each  $6.95  plus  $1.00  postage  and  handling. 

WOOD  ENTERPRISES 
P.0.  BOX  965 
WHEAT0NJL  60187 
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A  remembrance  of  CD  after  Kent  State  tragedy 


By  Ed  Dvorak 

The  four  trees  planted  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  22nd  St.  and  Lambert  Road  hold 
a  special  significance. 

Eleven  years  ago,  on  May  4,  1970,  four 
Kent  State  students  died  as  a  result  of  gun¬ 
shot  wounds  received  from  Ohio  national 
guardsmen. 

Recalling  the  prevailing  campus  at¬ 
titude  that  spring,  Ernie  LeDuc,  CD 
humanities  instructor,  who  was  then  direc¬ 
tor  of  student  activities,  said,  “The  cam¬ 
pus  was  a  bed  of  anxiety  during  that  whole 
period  —  really  up  in  arms.” 

Students  at  CD,  reacting  to  U.S.  policies 
in  Cambodia  and  the  deaths  of  the  four 
Kent  State  University  students,  staged  a 
:  peaceful  protest  on  Thursday,  May  7, 1970, 
following  it  with  a  memorial  on  Friday. 

As  a  result  of  a  rally  of  about  250  people 
south  of  K  Bldg.,  students  chose  to  discuss 
issues  surrounding  Cambodia  and  the  Kent 
State  tragedy  rather  than  strike  the  cam¬ 
pus,.  according  to  an  earlier  Courier 
article. 

At  that  rally,  Thom  O’Donnell,  former 
ASB  president,  stood  atop  a  table  and  said 
that  four  students  at  Kent  State  were  killed 
by  inadequately  trained  national  guard¬ 
smen. 

By  mid-afternoon,  said  a  Courier  report, 
15  students  walked  up  the  hill  toward  the 
farmhouse,  where  a  flagpole  was  located. 
Three  students  then  lowered  the  flag  to 
half  mast. 

Shortly  thereafter,  several  students 


By  Mary  A.  Swanson 

“New  Wave”  and  “Punk”  music  lovers 
are  many  at  the  College  of  DuPage,  and 
they  have  one  thing  in  common:  they  are 
pacesetters  in  the  selection  of  music. 

The  sounds  take  one  back  to  the  50’s  and 
rock’n’roll,  but  the  culture  is  bolder. 
Musically,  New  Wave  is  more  advanced 
than  Punk,  which  has  a  primitive  beat, 
very  fast  rhythm  and  is  reminiscent  of  ear¬ 
ly  rock’n’roll,  when  Little  Richard  and  Bill 
Haley  mesmerized  the  music  scene. 
Before  Bruce  Springsteen’s  rise  to  fame, 
he  was  considered  by  some  to  be  New 
Wave. 

The  culture  has  the  knack  of  spotting 
music  that  will  become  popular. 

The  music  had  its  roots  among  the  work¬ 
ing  class  in  England  during  the  1970’s 
when  the  Sex  Pistols  began  playing  around 
local  English  pubs.  The  sound  caught  on. 
Their  style  Was  primitive,  with  few 
chords;  the  lyrics  were  political  in  nature 
and  anti-establishment.  Other  musicians 
were  inspired  by  the  group  and  The  Dead 
Kennedy’s,  SKA  and  B-52’s  emerged. 

A  popular  American  group  is  The 
Ramones  and  of  course  Billy  Joel’s  “It's 
Still  Rock’n’Roll  to  Me”  remains  popular. 

The  central  message  is  rebellion  against 
the  music  industry  for  force-feeding  the 
general  public  and  promoting  “rip-off” 
tactics,  pushing  expensive  records  and 
cassettes.  The  groups  became  known  as 
anarchy  bands. 

The  sound  is  spontaneous  and  full  of 
heavy  metal  (guitars).  Elvis  Costello  ap¬ 
peals  to  many.  His  lyrics  are  cerebral  and 
he  takes  on  heavier  subjects  like  anarchy 
and  the  lack  of  centralized  control. 

Generally  speaking,  the  culture  is  pro¬ 
claiming  individuality.  Unlike  past  fads, 
this  one  enables  the  participants  to  remain 
individual.  They  like  all  kinds  of  music, 
hut  it  has  to  be  of  their  choice,  not  some 
tune  a  local  disc  jockey  is  promoting. 

Some  New  Wave  clothing  has  a  definite 
English  influence,  seen  in  the  mini-skirts 
as  short  as  those  worn  in  the  60’s  as  well  as 
tights  and  impeccably  applied  makeup  on 
the  women. 

Non-conformity  is  especially  pronounc- 
ed  in  short  hairstyles,  crew  cut  in  length 
with  portions  of  the  hair  dyed  red,  blue  or 
green.  Military  jackets  as  well  as  leopard 
fabric  are  very  “in.”  Each  look  is  in¬ 
dividual. 

A  visitor  spending  an  evening  at  The 
Waves,  a  night  spot  in  downtown  Chicago, 
can  see  some  of  the  men  wearing  black 
t-ights,  jogging  shoes,  a  suit  jacket,  black 
shirt  and  tie. 


entered  the  storage  barn  located  at  the 
side  of  the  bookstore  and  emerged  carry¬ 
ing  shovels. 

Looking  back,  LeDuc  commented,  “Just 
north  of  the  walkway  connecting  J  and  K 
buildings,  five  empty  graves  were  dug: 
one  grave  for  each  of  the  students  who 
died,  the  fifth  later  marked,  ‘Who’s 
next?’  ” 

LeDuc  said,  “There  had  been  several 
meetings  on  campus.  Finally,  as  a  way  of 
defusing  the  highly  volatile  situation  so  we 
wouldn’t  have  any  violence  here,  we 
scheduled  a  memorial  service.” 

LeDuc  said  that  “the  Freaks  and  the 
Vets  co-planned  the  memorial  service  that 
day.”  According  to  LeDuc,  The  Freaks 
(anti-Vietnam  people)  and  the  Vets  (Viet¬ 
nam  veterans)  were  the  two  campus 
groups  who  were  most  often  involved  in  a 
feud. 

The  next  day,  a  crowd  of  about  250 
gathered  for  that  memorial  service  to  hear 
two  clergymen  urge  reconciliation  of  all 
peoples,  said  one  Courier  report. 

Ernie  LeDuc,  said  another  Courier 
article,  placed  an  unsheathed  sword  on  a 
table  before  the  crowd  and  then  picked  up 
a  young  child. 

In  an  expression  of  hope,  LeDuc  was 
quoted  as  saying,  “I  feel  that  we  should  put 
down  all  things  represented  by  the  sword 
and  start  taking  up  all  things  that  could  be 
represented  by  the  picking  up  of  a  baby.” 

Those  Friday,  May  8,  services  ended 
with  the  crowd  joining  hands  and  singing 


A  popular  local  group,  The  Pace,  appear 
on  stage  with  the  lead  singer  wearing  a 
black  letter  sweater,  class  pin  and  pegged 
black  pants.  His  hair  is  worn  long  in  the 
back  with  side  and  front  portions  cut  to 
medium  length.  Each  member  of  the  band 
dresses  differently. 

Drugs  are  not  a  major  aspect  of  the  New 
Wave  and  Punk  culture,  although  they  are 
accepted  by  some.  The  taking  of  them  in¬ 
tensifies  the  sounds,  it  is  claimed.  The  beat 
generation  of  the  60’s  left  behind  a  legacy 
of  “uppers”  for  the  80’s  generation  to  ex¬ 
periment  with,  but  many  do  not  accept 
their  usage. 

Music  will  be  a  part  of  man’s  world 
forever,  its  lyrics  and  rhythm  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  times. 

New  Wave  and  Punk  music  are  no  dif¬ 
ferent.  Musicians  as  well  as  listeners  are 
making  a  statement  to  society.  They 
believe  in  individuality  and  do  not  resist 
change.  The  outlandish  clothing  of  some, 
perhaps,  expresses  what  cannot  be  said 
verbally. 

They  are  not  the  happy-go-lucky  people 
of  the  20’s  nor  are  they  the  result  of  war 
and  depression  of  the  30’s  and  40’s.  Instead 
they  are  young  people  who  lack  the  securi¬ 
ty  and  naivete  of  the  50’s  and  have  few 
memories  of  the  volatile  60’s. 

College  groups 
join  forces  for 
‘Merry  Widow 

The  College  of  DuPage  Concert  Choir 
and  Chamber  Singers  will  join  with  New 
Philharmonic  and  guest  soloists  in  two 
performances  of  Franz  Lehar  s  The 
Merry  Widow,”  the  masterpiece  of  Vien¬ 
nese  operetta,  at  8  p.m.  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  Feb.  27  and  28,  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center.  The  productions  are  a  concert  ver¬ 
sion  (not  staged)  and  in  English. 

A  number  of  Chicago’s  leading  profes¬ 
sional  singers  will  be  featured  in  solo  roles. 
Robert  Orth,  leading  baritone  of  Chicago 
Opera  Theater,  is  Danilo,  and  Elizabeth 
Gottlieb,  a  frequent  participant  in  several 
leading  musical  organizations,  will  sing 

the  title  role.  . 

A  waiting  list  for  free  tickets  is  being 
compiled  in  M138b.  Students  may  phone 
ext.  2036  weekdays  between  9  a.m.  and  1 
p  m.  Tickets  assure  seating  until  7:50  p.m. 
only,  at  which  time  persons  will  be  seated 
on  a  first-arrival  basis. 


“Love  One  Another,”  and  were  followed 
by  the  planting  of  the  four  trees. 

Two  years  later,  according  to  a  Courier 
article,  John  Tana,  a  former  CD  student 
who  had  helped  plant  the  trees,  erected  a 
memorial  by  the  trees. 

Some  months  later,  the  trees  were  mov¬ 
ed  to  their  present  location. 

“At  that  time,”  LeDuc  concluded,  “I 
think  the  administration  figured  they’d  put 
them  there  because  it  was  the  one  spot 
where  they  wouldn’t  grow.” 

After  two  trials  and  10  years  of  litigation, 
the  court  suit  brought  by  the  families  of  the 
victims  was  settled.  The  court,  however, 
let  both  the  national  guard  and  the  state 
government  off  the  hook. 

The  first  trial  had  been  hamstrung  by  a 
judge  who  wouldn’t  let  jurors  see  pictures 
which  showed  that  guardsmen  acted 
without  provocation. 

A  second  trial  awarded  the  families  of 
the  victims  $15,000  each  and  an  apology 
from  the  state. 


Part-time  business  from  your  home.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  call  393-3417  and  ask  for  Steve. 


Attention:  responsible  female  student.  Free  room 
and  board  in  my  Lombard  home  in  exchange  for 
babysitting.  Call  629-2472. 


Room  for  rent  with  kitchen  privileges.  Rent  based 
on  ability  to  help  with  home  repairs.  Call  462-0729. 


Typing  done  in  my  home.  Reasonable  rates.  Fast 
turn  around.  No  job  too  big  or  too  small.  Call 
Tracy,  355-6364. 


Hiking  boots  —  Red  Wing  Irish  Setter.  1 1  ’/2  B. 
Must  sell,  too  small.  New,  $95  —  sell,  $65.  231-4172. 


Free  model  portfolios.  Professional  photography. 
Fashions,  commercial,  glamour.  Call  980-1 31 6  after 
5  p.m.  weekdays  and  anytime  weekends  tor 
details. 


This  tree  is  one  of  three  trees 
planted  on  the  corner  of  Lambert 
Rd.  and  22nd  St.  as  a  memorial  to 
the  students  slain  at  Kent  State 
one  decade  ago. 


For  sale:  Canon  AE1  with  1.8  lens.  Perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  used  only  twice.  $200.  Call  Mark,  766-1533. 


Looking  for  riders  this  weekend  (Feb.  20-22)  travel¬ 
ing  toMt.  -Prospect,  Michigan  or  Close  proximity. 
Leaving  Friday  morning  around  11  a.m.  —  return¬ 
ing  Sunday  at  9  p.m.  Call  Brent,  620-7417. 


For  rent:  2-bedroom  condo  with  patio.  Laundry  in 
basement,  storage  units,  clubhouse  with  sauna, 
whirlpool,  gym  and  pool.  Exercise  equipment  for 
both  men  and  women.  Excellent  transportation. 
Available  immediately.  Rent:  $350  including 
utilities,  except  electricity  and  phone.  Call  476- 
5310  or  789-1729. 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 

Cash  paid  for  Lionel  and  American  Flyer  trains  and 
accessories.  Also  baseball  cards  and  plastic 
baseball  player  statues.  Call  964-8051 


MICHIGAN 
SNO-N-GO  REPORTS 


(312)  372-0080 


All  films  at  noon  in  A2073  &  7  p.m.  in  A1 1 08 

Free  Films 

February  25 

Days  of  Heaven 

95  minutes,  1978.  Director:  Terrence  Malick. 

Cast:  Richard  Gere,  Brooke  Adams,  Sam  Shepard 
and  Linda  Manz. 

Set  in  the  Texas  Panhandle  wheatfields  on  the  eve  of 
World  War  I,  Days  of  Heaven  tells  the  story  of  one 
woman  torn  between  two  men.  Nestor  Almendro's 
"magic  hour"  natural  light  cinematography  won  him  an 
Academy  Award.  Writer-Director  Terrence  Malick 
guides  a  masterful,  sensual  blend  of  slight,  sound, 
emotion  and  illusion  to  create  an  exceptional  and 
accessible  work  of  art. 

U.S.A.  film,  7  minutes,  1977.  J 

^*-i  i  mi  i  - * 


‘New  Wave’  music  rolls  on 
to  mirror  changing  times 


WANT  ADS 


I  nc  ^uunicn,  raye  tTBUiuary  is,  isoi 


(Editorial  opinions  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. ) 
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serving  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg. 
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Recruitment  program 
out  of  this  world? 


I  have  noticed  in  my  travels  to  those  big 
shopping  centers,  such  as  Oak  Brook, 
Woodfield,  North  Riverside  and  Ford  City, 
that  other  community  colleges  are  starting 
a  recruiting  trend  which,  I  really  have  to 
say,  makes  me  a  little  uneasy. 

Just  last  weekend  I  saw  a  stand  for 
Triton  college  up  in  the  North  Riverside 
shopping  mall.  Triton  College  was  signing 
students  up  right  there.  It  reminded  me  of 
a  draft  registration  booth. 

Here  then  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  Will 
this  type  of  recruiting  trend  get  more  im¬ 
aginative  than  it  is  now?  I  mean,  I  could 
think  up  a  lot  of  gimmicks  to  get  students 
to  go  to  school  other  than  signing  them  up 
as  they  walk  into  a  shopping  center. 

For  instance: 

How  about  giving  away  tickets  for 
classes  on  area  radio  stations?  You  know, 
something  like  “guess  the  next  three  songs 
from  the  last  six  notes”  and  you  can  win  an 
all-expense-paid  quarter  at  the  college  of 
your  choice.” 

This  could  lead  to  even  bigger  and  better 
things.  Like  a  community  college  circus  of 
stars. 

For  a  switch,  we  could  have  the  college 
presidents  riding  show  horses  and  sw¬ 


inging  on  the  trapeze  or  maybe  even  being 
shot  out  of  a  cannon. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  to  see  Dr.  McAninch, 
CD  president,  being  shot  out  of  a  cannon 
and  being  brave  enough  to  work  without  a 
net!  (Just kidding,  Dr.  McAninch.) 

But  really  folks,  I  think  it  is  time  to  nip 
this  thing  while  it  is  still  in  the  bud. 

I  personally  feel  that  CD  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  college  that  has  a  good 
recruiting  program. 

Close  to  a  quarter  million  quarterlies  are 
sent  out  to  DuPage  residents’  homes  at  the 
start  of  every  quarter.  There  are  also  plen¬ 
ty  of  special  events  around  campus  and  the 
CD  Kinship  Day  is  a  big  event  locally. 

Performing  Arts  should  also  be  given  a 
hand,  especially  for  their  work  this  year. 

And  Dr.  McAninch  has  assured  me  that 
at  the  present  time  CD  won’t  have  to 
recruit  from  shopping  centers,  that  for  the 
moment,  CD’s  recruitment  efforts  are 
enough. 

Well,  Dr.  McAninch,  I  hope  you’re  right, 
because  I  for  one  would  hate  to  see  a  com¬ 
munity  college  circus  of  stars  become  a 
reality. 

Then  again ... 

James  Krueger 


Census  Bureau  tattling? 


The  tale  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  is 
alive  and  very  real  —  and  the  big  bad  wolf 
still  wants  to  eat  Ms.  Hood  after  already 
devouring  grandma. 

Except  for  a  change  in  the  cast  and  set¬ 
ting,  the  old  plot  of  evil  versus  innocence 
thrives  in  the  Census  Bureau  —  and  it 
stinks. 

The  new  setting  takes  place  in  the 
southwestern  and  western  part  of  the  U.S. 

Grandma,  in  the  new  cast,  is  portrayed 
by  Japanese  Americans,  while  the  wolf  is 
played  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood’s  part  is  depicted  by 
Mexicans  and  other  Third  World  people 
who  came  here  without  a  visa  or  possport. 

Story  background  indicates  that  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  was  seeking  information 
beyond  what  the  Constitution  says  it  needs 
for  its  census.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  ap¬ 
parently  eager  to  get  illegal  aliens  to  come 
out  of  hiding  so  an  accurate  figure  could  be 
obtained. 

The  scene  opens  in  the  Southwest  where 
the  Census  Bureau  is  advertising  that  it 
didn’t  tattle  on  Japanese  Americans  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  Hopefully,  the  Bureau 
thought,  Mexicans  and  others  who  came  to 
the  U.S.  without  proper  papers  would  give 
up  their  fear  and  fill  out  the  Bureau’s 
forms. 

Despite  its  purported  truthful  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  Census  Bureau  director 
Vincent  Barabba  admitted  to  Raymond 
Okamura,  before  Barabba  left  his  post  last 
month,  that  while  names  and  addresses  or 
“identifiable”  data  had  not  been  disclosed, 
plenty  of  “aggregate”  data  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  use  in  locating  and  confining  the 
Japanese  Americans  to  camps. 

Okamura,  who  believes  patience  is  a  vir¬ 
tue,  has  spent  years  hounding  Census 
Bureau  people  in  an  attempt  to  prove  they 
“talked”  in  ’41  and  ’42. 

The  Census  Bureau  now  admits  that  it 
actually  did  provide  Tom  Clark,  then  coor¬ 


dinator  of  alien  enemy  control  in  the 
Justice  Department,  with  information  on 
how  many  Japanese  (by  sex)  were  living 
in  California  neighborhoods. 

As  a  result,  the  information  was  used  to 
corral  120,000  Japanese  Americans  in 
stockades  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Okamura,  a  chemist  who  works  for  the 
California  Health  Service  Department  in 
Berkeley,  said  his  own  research  had  un¬ 
covered  documents  showing  the  Bureau 
had  released  census  tables  showing  the 
number,  citizenship  and  sex  of  Japanese  in 
California  cities  and  counties  as  early  as 
Dec.  17, 1941. 

According  to  the  information  Okamura 
got  from  Barabba,  the  Census  Bureau 
presumably  peddled  the  dope  sheets 
before  the  War  Powers  Act  was  passed  to 
legalize  the  Census  Bureau’s  stool  pigeon¬ 
ing  operation. 

Backing  up  his  research,  Okamura  said 
that  Clark  must  have  been  shown  the  cen¬ 
sus  data  before  passage  of  the  act 
“because  Clark  was  working  in  this  area  in 
January  and  February  1942.” 

Barabba  noted  that  an  “ominous  feature 
of  the  War  Powers  Act  brings  us  to  the  .  .  . 
question  as  to  what  safeguards  might  be 
appropriate  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
events  perceived  to  be  harmful  to  specific 
population  groups.”  This  means  that  cen¬ 
sus  confidentiality  was  suspended  by  the 
War  Powers  Act  for  a  period  of  nearly 
three  years. 

Almost  ironically,  illegal  aliens  must 
have  sensed  the  foul  smell  and  feared  the 
rules  on  confidentiality  might  again  be 
broken  —  because  according  to  states  and 
cities  where  most  of  the  illegal  aliens  are 
hiding  out,  the  Census  Bureau  couldn’t  find 
millions  of  them. 

It’s  about  time  somebody  began  clean¬ 
ing  house.  Next,  the  question  about  the 
Census  Bureau  exceeding  its  Constitu¬ 
tional  authority  needs  some  remodeling 
too.  Ed  Dvorak 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


What  is  hope?  Is  it  a  positive  force  that 
drives  people  to  achieve  bigger  and  better 
things?  Or  is  it  a  greedy  emotion  inspired 
by  self-serving  wants  and  desires? 

A  child  lies  awake  on  Christmas  Eve. 
The  smell  of  the  Christmas  tree,  the  blink¬ 
ing  lights  and  the  ornately  wrapped 
packages  have  turned  the  little  tyke’s  in¬ 
sides  into  a  boiling  turmoil.  He  hopes  that 
train  set  will  be  there  waiting  for  him  in 
the  morning.  Is  he  greedy? 

A  student  enrolls  in  college  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  outside  world.  He  hopes 
that  he  will  land  a  good-paying  job  once  he 
graduates.  Is  his  desire  more  or  less 
justified  than  our  perennial  Christmas  Eve 
insomniac? 

Before  coming  to  school  one  day  this 
week,  I  was  watching  some  birds  flitting 
around  in  the  bushes  outside  our  house. 
There  were  sparrows,  chickadees,  morn¬ 
ing  doves  and  a  few  I  didn't  recognize.  A 
gray  squirrel  scampered  up  a  tree.  And 
then  I  saw  it.  A  robin.  A  damned  robin 
standing  there  in  the  snow. 

The  robin  is  the  quintessential  symbol  of 
hope.  Once  Mr.  Red  Breast  decides  to 
leave  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico  to  fly  a  thousand  miles  north  to  the 
February  mush  and  mire  of  a  Chicago 
winter,  we  can  then  hope  for  a  break  in  our 
cabin  fever.  Everybody  looks  for  the  first 
robin  of  the  season,  and  thus  for  the  first 
sure  sign  of  spring.  What  do  ground  hogs 
know? 

While  I  was  looking  at  that  robin,  cer¬ 
tainly  freezing  his  little  rump  off,  I  started 
thinking  of  some  of  my  own  wants  and 
desires.  My  own  “hopes,”  if  you  will.  I  will 
relate  a  few  here. 

I  hope  that  I  won’t  die  in  a  nuclear  war. 
It  makes  me  angry  that  the  entire  human 
race  can  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
in  a  matter  of  hours  simply  because  two 
political  systems  (capitalism  and  com¬ 
munism)  can’t  seem  to  get  along  with  each 
other.  This  infantile  mentality  might  kill 
all  of  us. 

I  hope  that  Ronald  Reagan  will  not  be  as 
bad  as  I  think  he  will  be.  After  the  first  few 
weeks  of  his  administration,  however,  I 
have  to  stop  myself  from  saying,  “I  told 


you  so.”  His  big  business,  big  money  in- 
terests  show  a  cruel  disregard  for  the  poor 
of  our  country  while  at  the  same  time  set- 
ting  us  on  a  course  of  environmental  ruin 

I  fervently  hope  that  something  can  be 
done  to  stop  the  slaughter  of  thousands  of 
Americans  every  year  who  are  shot  down 
in  cold  blood.  This  insane  love  affair  with 
guns  and  bullets  also  wounds,  blinds,  and 
maims  over  100,000  each  year.  Strict  gun 
control  laws  DO  work.  Look  at  Japan. 

I  hope  that  Loch  Welesa,  the  leader  of 
the  Polish  labor  union  Solidarity,  will  not 
be  eliminated  by  the  KGB.  I  think  the  man 
is  a  hero,  for  both  the  Polish  people  and  the 
world. 

I  hope  that  Steve  Dahl,  former  disc 
jockey  for  WLUP,  never  works  in  radio 
again.  He’s  nothing  but  a  capitalist  pig, 
and  stands  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
very  beliefs  of  the  music  that  he  purports 
to  espouse.  How  he  stayed  in  broadcasting 
as  long  as  he  did  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

I  hope  that  DePaul  wins  the  NCAA  tour¬ 
nament.  They’re  good  and  they  deserve  it. 

I  hope  that  one  of  the  many  nuclear  reac¬ 
tors  that  surround  us  doesn’t  go  haywire. 
The  possible  resulting  holocaust  over¬ 
shadows  any  good  that  the  electricity  it 
produces  can  ever  achieve.  We  would 
never  know  what  hit  us. 

I  hope  that  people  will  soon  recognize  the 
danger  of  the  Moral  Majority  and  its 
leaders,  like  Jerry  Falwell.  Their  so-called 
Christian  ideals  are  based  on  fear, 
hypocrisy,  innuendo  and  an  insatiable 
hunger  for  power.  Didn’t  we  have  enough 
of  Joe  McCarthy? 

Closer  to  home,  I  hope  that  the  new  LKC 
(or  SRC,  whichever  you  prefer)  will  be 
finished  soon  so  that  future  generations  of 
Courier  reporters  can  work  somewhere 
close  to  a  bathroom. 

And  lastly,  I  hope  that  someday  I  will 
win  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  fiction,  become  a 
famous  recording  star,  accumulate  vast 
amounts  of  money  and  fame  and  have 
everything  I  ever  wanted. 

This  is  not  so  far-fetched,  considering  all 
the  other  things  I’ve  listed.  Oh,  well,  I’ll  be 
happy  if  DePaul  just  makes  it  to  the  semi¬ 
finals. 


Talking  transfer 

Don  Dame 


If  you  are  thinking  about  transferring  to 
a  four-year  college  or  university  for  the 
fall  term  1981, 1  would  suggest  you  apply  to 
the  school(s)  of  your  choice  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  my  recent  conversations  with  my 
main  contacts  at  the  four-year  schools, 
each  has  said  that  the  number  of  transfer 
applicants  is  up  from  last  year  at  this  time. 
Many  of  the  schools  are  anticipating  an 
earlier  closing  date  for  applications  from 
transfer  students  than  last  year. 

The  word  is:  get  your  application  in  ear¬ 
ly  and  if  possible,  earn  the  Associate  in 
Arts  (A. A.)  or  Associate  in  Science  (A.S) 
degree  prior  to  transferring. 

If  you  are  planning  to  transfer  to  Nor¬ 
thern  Illinois  University  (DeKalb)  and 
major  in  the  College  of  Business,  the  clos¬ 
ing  date  for  applications  for  fall,  1981  is 
March  1, 1981. 1  would  suggest  you  look  at 
the  “NIU  Articulation  Handbook”  under 
the  College  of  Business  section  for  a  list  of 
the  “business  tool  courses”  that  must  be 
completed  prior  to  transferring  to  Nor¬ 
thern.  This  may  have  implications  for  your 
spring  quarter  schedule. 

This  week  I  received  a  communication 
from  the  admissions  office  at  Illinois  State 
University  (Normal)  which  read  in  part: 
“As  of  Friday,  March  6,  1981,  transfer  ad¬ 
missions  into  two  areas  —  the  Applied 
Computer  Science  major  and  all  majors 
within  the  College  of  Business  —  will  be 
frozen.  None  of  the  other  academic  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  fall  semester  will  be  af¬ 
fected  at  this  time  . . .  Transfer  students  in¬ 
terested  in  seeking  admission  after  March 
6  in  Applied  Computer  Science  or  in  any 
major  within  the  College  of  Business  will 


be  placed  on  a  waiting  list  if  they  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  eligible ...” 

ISU  noted  that,  “Budgetary  and  staff 
constraints  and  enrollment  limitations  im¬ 
posed  upon  Illinois  State  by  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  have  necessitated  this 
action.” 

Personnel  at  the  four-year  schools  and 
former  CD  students  who  have  transferred 
highly  recommend  that  students  also 
apply  early  for  housing  and  financial  aids. 
So,  the  early  bird  not  only  gets  the  worm, 
but  also  into  a  four-year  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  gets  the  housing  he  desires,  and  gets  a 
better  opportunity  for  financial  aids. 


Letter  to  the  editor 


I  have  always  wondered  what  makes  the 
bland  and  sometimes  windowless 
classrooms  almost  painfully  bare.  And 
recently,  I  have  come  to  my  conclusion  B 
is  the  lack  of  any  material  associating  the 
school  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
namely  the  flag. 

Now,  granted,  the  interpretations  of  the 
courts  have  repressed  the  right  for  states 
to  have  prayer  in  their  schools.  But  why  i" 
the  hell  doesn’t  a  school  built  largely 
federal  funds  and  taxpayers  have  the 
decency  to  display  an  American  flag  t11 
their  classrooms? 

If  you  people  don’t  want  to  know  you  l've 
in  the  U.S.A.,  then  go  to  Romania  f°r 
awhile;  then  you  might  see  a  bit  of  the 

light.  . 

Kurt  Engelhah 
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Do  you  think  marijuana  laws  should  be  changed? 


JOAN  A.  GORSKI 
“I  think  the  laws  should  be 
more  heavily  enforced  if  they’re 
planning  on  enforcing  them  at  all. 
Otherwise,  they’re  just  wasting 
their  time  in  the  courts.” 


CHUCK  PLASIL 

“It  doesn’t  effect  me  one  way 
or  the  other.  People  are  going  to 
smoke  it  whether  there  are  laws 
against  it  or  not.” 


KAREN  BRADBURY 
“I  think  they  should  be  similar 
to  the  laws  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
where  possession  of  less  than  an 
ounce  is  punishable  by  a  $5  fine. 
It  costs  more  to  prosecute  than  it 
does  to  get  the  $5  so  the  courts 
aren’t  burdened.” 


BRUCE CUBBERLY 
“I  don’t  think  they  should 
change  the  law  until  they  find  out 
more  of  the  effects  of  mari¬ 
juana.” 


STEVE  LOVEALL 
“People  should  be  able  to 
smoke  what  they  want,  whether 
it’s  cigarets  or  marijuana. 
They’re  both  about  the  same.” 


Student  rep  candidates 


Continued  from  Page  1 


Sharon  Donofrio 


Pat  Burke 


Candidate  Pat  Burke  has  attended  CD 
for  four  years  and  has  majored  in 
Mechanical  Engineering.  Burke  explained 
that  he  wants  the  job  “to  obtain  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  way  an  organization  works.” 

Burke  declined  to  name  any  specific 
issue  that  he  might  address  as  the  student 
representative. 

“Making  a  promise  and  fulfilling  it  are 
two  different  things.  I’ll  just  say  that  I’ll  do 
my  very  best  to  represent  the  students  at 
CD,”  Burke  said. 


Greg  Cheaure 


The  next  candidate  to  be  questioned  was 
Greg  Cheaure,  a  freshman  majoring  in 
business  administration.  Cheaure  was 
Vague  about  his  goals  as  a  candidate  but  he 
did  cite  a  lack  of  student  interest  about 
school  affairs  as  being  a  major  problem  at 


‘  ‘Students  should  become  more  aware  of 
decisions  made  by  the  Board  because 
those  decisions  affect  them”  he  said. 

Cheaure  added  that  he  would  like  to 
“make  CD  more  enjoyable  for  students” 
and  he  proposed  that  dances  be  sponsored 
to  “get  the  students  united.” 


Robert  Prichett 


Candidate  Robert  Prichett  said  that  his 
major  objective  would  be  to  advocate  the 
student  evaluation  of  faculty  for  the 
benefit  of  other  students. 

“I  feel  that  a  listing  of  instructors  and 
their  teaching  methods  as  evaluated  by 
past  students  should  be  made  available  to 
students  for  registration  purposes.”  he 
said. 

Prichett,  a  freshman  whose  major  is 
undecided,  also  proposed  greater  student 
involvement  in  administrative  affairs. 

The  last  candidate  to  be  questioned  was 
student  trustee  Ted  Podgorski  who  said  “I 
would  like  to  continue  my  fight  for  the 
students  at  CD.” 


Ted  Podgorski 


Podgorski  refrained  from  listing  any 
specific  accomplishments  of  his  own  in  the 
past  year  but  he  did  praise  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  Board  as  a  whole. 

If  reelected,  Podgorski  said  he  would 
push  for  the  improvement  of  Lambert 
Road  and  more  student  activities  such  as 
concerts. 

The  candidates  for  student  trustee  will 
give  speeches  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  25  from 
12:30  p.m.  to  2  p.m.  in  A3098.  The  speeches 
are  open  to  the  student  body.  The  election 
will  be  held  March  4  and  5. 


Ray  Burdett  of  the  CD  maintenance  staff  recently  spent  time  putting 
down  sandpaper-like  strips  near  the  stairs  in  A  Bldg.  The  strips  are  for 
the  benefit  of  handicapped  students. 


Senior  citizens  may  be 
shortchanging  themselves 


Some  senior  citizens  are  missing  out  on 
the  lower  rates  offered  by  the  college  for 
students  61  or  older  by  not  marking  the  age 
box  on  the  registration  form. 

Without  this  information,  the  college 
charges  them  the  full  price  rather  than  the 
$1.25  per  quarter  hour  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

Between  119  and  250  senior  citizens  now 
attend  CD.  The  exact  figure  isn’t  known 
because  almost  half  of  the  students  who 
turn  in  a  registration  form  do  not  mark  the 
age  box. 

Of  the  21,000  plus  students  on  the  campus 


this  quarter,  10,544  did  respond  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  119  were  61  or  over.  The  other 
number  is  an  estimate  and  is  found  by 
multiplying  119  times  the  total  enrollment 
and  dividing  it  by  10,000  giving  a  pro-rated 
figure,  explained  Wendy  Berens, 
secretary  in  the  Institution  Research 
Department. 

In  the  last  quarter,  136  citizens  marked 
their  age  and  the  pro-rated  number  came 
to  277.  Berens  said  that  the  number  of 
senior  citizens  enrolled  isn’t  really  dropp¬ 
ing  because  normally  more  older  students 
register  in  Spring. 


Greenhouse  supervisor 


Continued  from  Page  1 

personal  knowledge.  Gonderzik  is  pleased 
with  the  students  in  the  program,  saying 
that  their  numbers  are  increasing.  The 
students  have  a  tendency  at  times  to  over- 
care  for  the  plants,  and  then' back  off  too 
much,  he  said,  but  the  greenhouses  are  full 
of  thriving  plants  which  attest  to  the 
students’  skill. 

Plants  are  available  for  sale  to  the  facul¬ 
ty  and  students  around  the  holidays.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  Christmas  and  Easter,  special 
plants  are  sold  at  Thanksgiving,  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day  and  Mother’s  Day.  The 
greenhouses’  largest  marketing  venture  is 
with  the  bedding  plants  offered  in  late 
May.  Hanging  baskets,  vegetable  and  an¬ 
nual  flats  are  available  at  prices  below 
public  wholesale  costs. 

Profits  from  the  sales  go  to  the  hor¬ 
ticulture  club  for  use  in  obtaining  educa¬ 
tional  extras  such  as  the  orchid  program 
that  will  soon  be  started  and  the  landscape 
architectural  seminar  in  the  works. 

In  the  future,  the  horti  club  hopes  to  be 
able  to  take  special  orders  for  flowers  or 


plants,  as  was  done  by  the  classes  in 
previous  years.  The  practice  had  been 
discontinued,  "Rezac  said,  because  it  was 
too  time  consuming. 

Plants  are  still  loaned  to  faculty  and 
campus  organizations  for  special  occa¬ 
sions. 


FACULTY  WORKSHOP 
A  Resource  Development  Workshop  will 
be  offered  April  20-23,  from  3  to  5  p.m.  for 
one  credit  hour  for  faculty  members  who 
have  attended  all  sessions  and  who 
develop  a  proposal  which  could  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  funding  agency. 

Procedures  for  this  will  be  topic  ap¬ 
proval  and  final  review  and  approval  by 
the  Development  Office.  All  proposals 
must  be  submitted  for  final  approval 
before  September  1, 1981. 

Registration  will  be  limited  to  the  first  20 
participants.  A  dinner  will  be  served  after 
the  last  session,  on  April  23. 

For  more  information,  call  Dick  Miller 
at  ext.  2463. 
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THERE'S  ONLY 

ONE  PLACE  TO  GET 

$9,200  FOR  COLLEGE 

IN  JUST  TWO  YEARS. 


Soon  you’ll  have  your  associate’s  degree. 
And  if  you’re  thinking  of  continuing  your  education, 
you  know  just  how  expensive  that  will  be. 

But  consider  the  Army.  In  the  Army,  if  you 
participate  in  the  Veterans’  Educational  Assistance 
Program  ( VEAP),  you  can  accumulate  $9,200  for 
college  in  just  two  years. 

That’s  significant  for  two  reasons 
ously,  that’s  a  lot  of  money.  But  what  you 
may  not  have  realized  is  that  two  years 
is  the  shortest  military  enlistment  avail¬ 
able.  Only  the  Army  can  offer  you  both. 

VEAP  is  a  great  way  to  make  it 
on  your  own.  Since  it’s  not  a  loan,  you 
won’t  need  a  co-signer  or  collateral.  And 
you’ll  never  have  to  worry  about  making 
payments  after  graduation. 


MAXIMUM  VEAP  BENEFITS 

Per  Mo. 

2  Yrs. 

You  Save:  $100 

$2,400* 

Gov’t  Adds 

2-for-l:  $200 

$4,800 

Total:  $300 

$7,200 

Education  Bonus: 

$2,000 

Total  Benefits: 

$9,200** 

It’s  strictly  a  savings  program,  and 
the  money  is  all  yours  for  school. 

VEAP  is  surprisingly  simple.  If  you 
save  between  $25  and  $100  each  month  while 
you’re  in  the  Army,  the  government  will  match 
your  savings  two-for-one.  And,  on  top  of  that,  you 
might  even  qualify  for  the  exclusive  Army 
educational  bonus  of  $2,000. 

And  remember,  in  just 
two  years,  you’ll  be  back  in  school. 

Serve  your  country  as  you 
serve  yourself.  Call  800-421-4422. 
In  California,  call  800-252-0011. 
Alaska  and  Elawaii,  800-423-2244. 
Better  yet,  look  in  the  Yellow  Pages 

«  if .  .  y  T 


under  “Recruiting.” 

‘Maximum  individual  contribution  in  the  program 
“Certain  4-year  enlistments  can  get  you  as  much  as  $18. 100 
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IVCC  scalps  Chaps 
as  Rumley  hits  34 


By  Tom  Nelson 

John  Rumley  beat  the  Chaparrals  83-72 
this  past  Saturday. 

Contused?  Well,  maybe  this  will  clear 
things  up  a  bit.  The  Illinois  Valiey  Apaches 
scalped  the  Chaparrals  83-72. 

Behind  the  Dr.  J.  antics  of  Rumley,  the 
Apaches  sent  DuPage  down  for  the  third 
time  in  a  row,  leaving  the  CD  record  at  16- 
10,  and  8-6  in  conference.  Rumley  led  all 
scorers  on  the  night  with  34  points.  For¬ 
ward  John  Williams  was  high  point  man 
for  the  Chaps  with  23  points. 

Even  with  the  hot  hand  of  Rumley,  the 
Chaps  were  able  to  come  back  from  a  19 
point  deficit  to  bring  the  contest  within 
reaching  distance.  But  with  four  minutes 
remaining,  the  Apaches  fought  out  of  the 
slump  and  managed  to  stay  just  one  step 
ahead  of  DuPage  for  the  rest  of  the  game. 

“We  still  could  have  won  the  game  if  we 
would  have  made  our  free  throws,”  coach 
Don  Klaas  acknowledged. 

“They’re  a  well  balanced  team,  but 
Rumley  was  a  real  key.  We  tried  to  get  him 
out  of  it  but  it  just  wasn’t  happening.  When 
we  would  go  out  to  get  him,  it  would  leave  a 
gap  in  the  middle.” 

The  game  started  out  as  a  see-saw  con¬ 
test  as  the  Chaps  shot  nine  for  nine  in  the 
opening  minutes.  But  with  six  minutes  to 
go  in  the  half,  the  Apaches  went  on  the 
warpath  and  outscored  the  Chaps  16-5, 
leaving  the  Apaches  up  by  a  51A1  margin. 

"It  was  an  incredible  offensive  game  the 


first  ten  minutes,”  Klaas  said. 

Rumley  shot  an  incredible  11  for  13  from 
the  floor,  all  but  one  from  the  outside. 

The  second  half  saw  the  Chaps  even 
things  out  a  bit  as  the  team  started  to  hit 
Mike  Watkins  and  Williams  in  the  middle. 
They  also  caused  the  Illinois  Valley  for¬ 
wards  and  center  to  commit  costly  fouls. 

‘‘The  momentum  went  our  way  in  the  se¬ 
cond  half  because  we  got  them  into  foul 
trouble,”  Klaas  said.  “Them  slowing  it 
down,  plus  the  foul  trouble  kept  us  in  the 
game.” 

Klaas  noted  that  the  team  would  have 
had  to  shoot  80  percent  from  the  line  to  win 
the  game.  Five  missed  bonus  points  also 
added  to  the  team’s  dilemma. 

Following  Williams  on  the  scoring 
parade  was  Tano  Herring  with  15  points. 
Herring,  a  transfer  from  Chicago  State 
this  year,  is  currently  leading  the  team  in 
scoring  with  13.5  points  per  game.  Herring 
has  been  a  key  in  the  filling  of  Chuck  Hud¬ 
son’s  absent  spot.  Watkins  notched 
another  13  points  while  Greg  Kennedy  add¬ 
ed  12. 

The  two  upcoming  games  against  Elgin 
and  Olive  Harvey  will  provide  DuPage 
with  some  important  warm-up  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  upcoming  sectionals  at  Illinois 
Valley.  Klaas  feels  two  wins  against  these 
teams  might  get  the  Chaps  out  of  their  pre¬ 
sent  losing  streak.  He  noted  that  Olive- 
Harvey  trounced  Thornton  by  40  points. 


More  scholarship  honors 
go  to  CD  gridders 


Two  more  members,  of  College  of 
DuPage’s  1980  North  Central  Community 
College  Conference  championship  football 
team  have  accepted  scholarships  to  attend 
four-year  universities  for  the  next  two 
years. 

Tim  Crnkovich,  the  6-3,  180-pound 
southpaw  quarterback,  who  passed  for  746 
yards  while  leading  the  Chaparrals  to  a  7-4 
record,  has  accepted  a  full  ride  to  attend 
Murray  State  University  in  Kentucky. 
Crnkovich  had  earlier  expected  to  try  and 
make  the  Ball  State  University  squad  as  a 
walk-on. 

Randy  McCue,  6-0,  175-pound  defensive 
back  who  also  spent  some  time  on  the  col¬ 
lege’s  wrestling  team,  has  accepted  a  half 
scholarship  to  play  for  Eastern  Illinois 
University  in  Charleston.  McCue  was  a 
two-year  starter  for  DuPage. 

The  two  scholarships  bring  the  total  of 


scholarships  to  graduating  members  of  the 
1980  football  team  to  eight.  Only  nine 
sophomores  started  all  of  the  games  this 
past  season. 

“We  didn’t  graduate  many  sophomores 
this  year,  but  they’re  all  fine  athletes  and 
good  students,”  said  DuPage  Coach  Bob 
MacDougall.  “I’m  sure  both  Tim  and  Ran¬ 
dy  will  have  a  good  two  years  at  these  col¬ 
leges.” 

Other  Chaparrals  to  accept  scholarships 
this  season  include  defensive  lineman  Bill 
Lobenstein  to  University  of  Wisconsin, 
fullback  John  McGowan  to  Southern  Il¬ 
linois  University,  linebackers  Bill  Moriari- 
ty  and  Howie  Laycock  to  Southwest 
Missouri  State  University,  linebacker 
Greg  McGowan  to  University  of  West 
Virginia,  and  tackle  Pete  Sellen  to 
Missouri  Southern  State  University. 


DuPage  Sports  Schedule 


Feb.  19 

Olive  Harvey 

BASKETBALL 

Away 

7:30p.m. 

Feb.  21 

Elgin 

Away 

7:30  p.m. 

Feb.  20 

Feb.  20 

U.  Of  Illinois 
U.  of  Illinois 

HOCKEY 

Away 

Away 

7  p.m. 

7  p.m. 

Feb.  21 

Blackhawk 

WRESTLING 

Away 

10  a.m. 

Feb.  20-21 

SWIMMING 
Region  IV-Harper 

9  a.m. 

Feb.  20 

Feb.  22 

INDOORTRACK 

North  Central 

State  Championships 

U.  of  Illinois 

Away 

Away 

6  p.m. 
10a.m. 

Feb.  18 

Wheaton 

GYMNASTICS 

Away 

3  p.m. 

WOMEN’S  BASKETBALL 
North  Park  A' 


It’s  getting  to  that  time  of  the  year  again 
when  all  good  CD  athletes  are  headed  off  to 
the  far  reaches  of  the  globe  in  search  of  na¬ 
tional  glory. 

Or  at  least  they’re  trying. 

The  wrestling  team  is  sending  three 
team  members  to  the  meet  in  Minnesota 
on  March  2-7.  Those  going  are  John  Dun¬ 
can  at  118  pounds,  Pat  Nelson  158  pounds, 
and  Pat  Summerville  167  pounds.  Duncan 
could  prove  to  be  tops  at  118  pounds.  I  hate 
to  make  predictions  but  his  hopes  look 
good.  Wrestling  what  he  called  “his  best 
competition  of  the  year”  at  the  state  meet, 
it  was  quite  obvious  that  he  had  the  upper 
hand  in  the  match.  His  opponent  was  spen¬ 
ding  more  time  crawling  off  the  mat  than 
wrestling. 

This  weekend  at  Waubonsee  was  the 
first  time  in  ages  that  I  went  to  an  amateur 
wrestling  match.  Before  that,  I  thought 
wrestling  ended  where  Dick  the  Bruiser 
began.  But  how  wrong  I  was! 

The  noise  generated  by  Coach  A1 
Kaltofen  and  a  coach  from  Triton  combin¬ 
ed  would  just  about  put  to  shame  the  noise 
at  one  of  CD’s  basketball  games.  Saying 
that  the  matches  at  that  state  meet  were 
exciting  is  an  understatement. 

The  CD  basketball  team  is  in  the 
doldrums  with  their  three  straight  losses. 
With  any  luck,  the  Chaps  should  get  their 
act  together  and  be  able  to  play  some  de¬ 
cent  ball  at  the  sectional  tourney.  If  the 
team  could  just  put  together  one  complete 
good,  well-played  game  they  could  be  in  a 
lot  better  shape  than  they  are. 

The  sectionals  should  prove  to  be  one 
tough  cookie  at  that.  Joliet  has  got  to  be 
favored  going  into  the  meeting,  the  two  big 
wins  over  DuPage  should  prove  that  point 
alone.  But  that  is  what  the  circumstances 
were  last  year  when  DuPage  beat  Joliet. 

One  thing  that  gets  me  a  bit  riled  is  the 
fact  that  DuPage  was  seeded  third  while 
Illinois  Valley  was  put  up  to  the  second 


seed.  The  seedings  were  made  up  before 
the  fall  of  DuPage  at  TVCC  this  past 
weekend.  Anyway,  the  Apaches  were 
selected  for  second  over  DuPage  even 
though  they  had  lost  to  DuPage  earlier  in 
the  season. 

Now  what  sense  does  it  make  to  put  a 
team  ahead  of  another  in  a  tournament 
when  that  team  had  lost  to  the  other  team? 
Well  so  goes  life  in  the  sectional  tourney. 
The  only  bad  thing  about  it  is  that  DuPage 
will  have  to  play  Waubonsee  before  they 
can  get  on  with  the  program.  The  game 
against  Waubonsee  could  prove  to  be  a 
tough  one  if  the  factors  are  right  and  if 
they  are  not  feeling  the  physical  affects  of 
playing  on  Tuesday  and  then  on  Thursday. 
If  they  make  it  past  Waubonsee,  let’s  not 
count  our  chickens  before  they  hatch. 

As  they  said  on  the  White  Shadow  the 
other  night,  a  good  team  can  always  beat  a 
great  player.  With  that  advice  the  Chaps 
have  to  go  into  the  sectionals  with  a  clean 
slate  and  a  winning  attitude. 

Other  teams  headed  for  the  nationals  or 
the  state  level  include  the  hockey  team.  A 
small  miracle  will  be  needed  for  the  icers 
to  repeat  as  national  champs.  But  I’m  will¬ 
ing  to  hold  my  breath.  The  track  team 
should  be  strong  in  the  state  meet  with 
solid  field  events.  The  swim  teams  should 
bring  home  at  least  one  crown,  that  com¬ 
ing  with  the  women’s  squad.  Already  a 
number  of  swimmers  have  qualified  for 
the  national  tourney  in  New  York . . . 

Some  half-baked  advice  for  the  White 
Sox:  keep  Harry  Carey  and  Jimmy  Pier- 
sail.  Don’t  sell  away  all  your  pitchers  and 
give  your  players  the  money  they  want  on¬ 
ly  if  they’re  worth  it.  One  cheapskate  in 
town  is  enough.  Get  a  good  power-hitter 
preferably  one  that  could  play  third  base 
but  anywhere  else  would  do.  And  win  the 
American  League  pennant  in  the  West. 
And  if  you  don’t,  don’t  worry  because 
we’re  used  to  it. 


Trackers  trounce  foes 
at  Illinois  Benedictine 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Although  their  strong  point  has  always 
been  the  field  events,  the  CD  track  team 
came  on  strong  in  the  long  distance  track 
events  to  breeze  to  a  win  in  the  Illinois 
Benedictine  Invitational  on  Saturday. 

CD  accumulated  a  team  total  of  89% 
points,  while  closest  rival,  Wheaton,  had  62 
points.  IBC  had  48%  points,  followed  by  the 
IBC  track  club  (36)  and  Harper  (4). 

Even  with  the  new  found  power  in  the 
distance  events,  the  field  events  were  the 
nucleus.  Tom  Fieweger  won  the  shot  put 
contest  and  Jim  Cleworth  triumphed  in  the 
high  jump  competition.  Chuck  Maudlin 
kept  up  the  good  work  in  the  jumping 
events  by  winning  the  long  jump  and  his 
specialty,  the  triple  jump.  In  the  pole 
vault,  DuPage  ran  two,  three,  and  four  as 
Rich  Johnson,  Marty  Horan,  and  Ken  Con- 
nally  placed. 

“We  dominated  the  field  events,”  Coach 
Ron  Ottoson  understated. 

Sprinter  Bob  Palm  broke  the  ribbon  first 
in  the  600-yard  dash  to  grab  the  Chaps  first 
track  event.  The  half-mile  went  to  Bill 
Schreffler.  In  the  1000-yard  run,  Bruce 
Lambert  brought  home  the  crown  for  the 
Chaps.  Tim  Miskiewicz  won  the  mile  run 
for  DuPage.  The  relay  team  of  Palm, 
Cleworth,  Schreffler,  and  Lambert  won 
the  two  mile  relay. 

This  weekend  the  Chaps  will  wrap  up 
their  local  indoor  season  when  they  travel 
to  North  Central  College  in  Naperville  for 
a  meet  on  Friday.  Ottoson  was  a  bit  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  scheduling  of  the  state 
meet  and  NCC  on  the  same  weekend, 
though.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Chaps  will 
run  against  NCC  in  a  meet  and  Ottoson 
was  hoping  to  get  some  good  competition 
under  his  team’s  belt.  But  a  strange  quirk 
in  the  schedule  put  the  state  meet  the  Sun¬ 
day  after  the  NCC  meet. 

Ottoson  remarked,  “I’m  going  to  have  to 


put  people  in  one  event  only  this  Friday 
because  I  want  them  to  be  fresh  for  the 
meet  on  Sunday.” 

At  the  state  meet  on  Sunday  at  the 
University  of  Illinois-Champaign  Urbana 
campus,  defending  state  champ  and  host 
Parkland  should  be  the  favorite.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Parkland  has  a  good 
team,  and  trains  at  the  U.  of  I.  field  house. 

“I  would  have  to  say  Parkland  is  the 
favorite,”  Ottoson  noted.  “DuPage  and 
Wright  should  fight  it  out  for  second.  Our 
pole  vaulters,  triple  jumpers  and  high 
jumpers  are  going  to  have  to  get  the  points 
they  should  get.  If  we  score  40  points  in 
those  three  events,  which  is  not  too  much 
to  ask,  I  think  we’ll  be  in  the  ball  game.” 

Last  season  at  the  state  meet  the  Chaps 
placed  third  behind  Parkland  and  Wright. 
Those  two  teams  outscored  DuPage  with 
Parkland  scoring  154  points  and  Wright 
getting  96%  points.  DuPage  ended  the 
meet  with  92%  points. 

DuPage  Sports 
Scoreboard 

BASKETBALL 
Illinois  Valley  83, 

DuPage  72 

HOCKEY 

DuPage  9,  Boston  JV  4 
DuPage  5,  Harvard  JV  7 
DuPage  2,  Merrimack  6 

TRACK 
DuPage  89% 

Wheaton  62 
IBC  48% 

IBCT.C.  36 
Harper  4 


Duncan,  Nelson,  Summerville  win! 


most  valuable  wrestler  in  the  state.  At  158-pounds  Pat  Nelson  (at  right) 
takes  control  over  his  opponent  Stan  Friedel  of  McHenrv  Colleae  in  his 
title  bout  for  the  state  crown.  Nelson  went  on  to  win  12-3:  his  win  also  ' 
insures  him  of  a  spot  on  the  national  bandwagon.  photo  by  Tom  Nelson 
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Another  win  for  118-pounder  John  Duncan  (left).  Duncan  beat  oppo¬ 
nent  Ivory  Campbell  of  Lincoln  College  to  claim  rights  to  the  state 
wrestling  championship  at  his  weight.  His  victory  insured  him  of  a  trip 
to  the  national  finals  this  year.  Duncan  was  also  selected  as  the  year’s 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Triton  won  the  NJCAA  Region  IV  wrestl¬ 
ing  meet  by  a  whopping  50  points.  But  if 
you  think  the  meet  was  just  another 
sleeper,  courtesy  of  the  Trojans  from 
River  Grove,  then  you  have  another  think 
coming. 

The  battle  for  second  place  was  worth 
the  trip  to  the  tournament  site  at 
Waubonsee.  Going  down  to  the  wire,  the 
Chaps  outscored  Black  Hawk  College  by  a 
mere  Vi  point  to  take  home  the  second 
place  placque  this  past  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day. 

Just  as  was  expected  for  the  powerful 
Triton  squad,  the  two  favorites  from 
DuPage  won  their  respective  divisions. 
Those  two  wins  came  at  118-pounds  with 
John  Duncan  and  Pat  Nelson  at  158- 
pounds.  The  big  surprise  of  the  evening 
came  when  Pat  Summerville  at  167- 
pounds,  pinned  Mike  Foy  of  Triton  at  :27  of 
the  second  period. 

The  win  all  boiled  down  to  the  simple 
fact  that  Foy  had  earlier  pinned  Summer¬ 
ville  three  times  this  season.  With  those 
odds  going  against  him  in  the  final  match, 
Summerville  looked  like  a  sure  candidate 
for  second  place.  At  least  that’s  what  the 
crowd  thought. 

In  the  first  period  of  that  fateful  contest, 
Summerville  fell  behind  Foy  6-3.  But  never 
one  to  run  up  the  white  flag,  Summerville 
fought  back  to  a  9-8  lead  in  the  second 
period  and  finally  applied  Foy  to  the  mat 
at  :  27.  The  pin  boosted  the  team  total  to  93 
points  and  meant  a  second  place  finish  for 
DuPage. 

“We  were  both  pretty  even,”  Summer¬ 
ville  recalled.  “He  just  pooped  out.  No  one 
had  ever  gone  a  full  match  with  him.  He’s 
a  first  period  pinner.” 

Improved  footwork  and  not  having  to 
worry  about  scoring  points  were  two  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  Summerville  win.  Summerville 
added  one  other  reason. 


“I  was  too  scared  wrestling  him  before,” 
he  said.  “I  had  nothing  to  lose  this  time  so  I 
went  all  out.  I  put  him  in  a  cradle  at  the 
end.  That’s  how  he  pinned  me  the  three 
times  before.” 

To  get  to  the  final  match,  Summerville 
beat  Dan  Liggett  of  Black  Hawk  in  the 
semi-finals  in  an  overtime  referee’s  deci¬ 
sion. 

Duncan,  at  118-pounds,  returned  for  the 
second  time  to  the  top  of  the  state’s  junior 
college  wrestlers.  He  breezed  to  his  final 
match  with  a  pin  in  his  first  round  match 
and  a  23-5  win  over  Henry  Rangel  of  Joliet 
in  the  semi’s.  Facing  his  best  competition 
of  the  night  in  the  finals,  Duncan  slipped 
past  Ivory  Campbell  of  Lincoln,  8-4.  Dun¬ 
can  had  some  trouble  with  Campbell  in  the 
early  going,  but  turned  the  screws  and 
took  control  in  the  final  moments,  when  his 
biggest  problem  was  just  keeping  Camp¬ 
bell  on  the  mat. 

“He  was  crawling  off  the  mat  there,  at 
the  end,”  Duncan  remarked.  “They’ll  do 
that  if  they’re  in  danger  of  getting  pinn¬ 
ed.” 

Asked  when  he  felt  confident  of  the  win, 
Duncan  answered,  “It  was  probably  in  the 
third  period  ...  I  was  going  for  the  cradle 
and  trying  for  the  points.  He’s  probably  the 
toughest  competition  I  had  all  year  for  a 
two  year  school.” 

Inheriting  the  honor  from  his  brother 
Scott  Duncan,  John  claimed  the  wrestler 
of  the  year  award  for  the  state  of  Illinois. 
Last  year  Scott  won  the  award  for  DuPage 
at  the  126-pound  bracket.  Art  Craft,  coach 
of  Triton,  won  the  coach  of  the  year  award. 

The  final  title  of  the  day  went  to  Nelson 
at  158-pounds  in  a  most  convincing  man¬ 
ner.  This  time  Nelson  just  walked  all  over 
his  opponent  Stan  Friedel  of  McHenry  12-3. 

This  wasn’t  just  a  Nelson  at  half  power. 
This  was  a  full  Nelson.  In  the  early  seconds 
of  the  match,  Nelson  jumped  out  to  a  5-0 
lead  and  moved  it  up  to  10-1  when  the  se¬ 
cond  period  bell  clanged. 
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“Right  away  when  I  threw  him  for  the 
five  points,  he  still  had  his  strength  and 
that’s  why  I  wasn’t  able  to  pin  him.” 
Nelson  confided.  “I  have  been  having  trou¬ 
ble  with  my  pinning  combination,  though.” 

Nelson  added,  “At  the  end  there  I  was 
going  for  the  points  or  the  pin.  That’s  why  I 
was  letting  him  get  up  so  I  could  take  him 
back  down  again  and  get  as  many  points  as 
possible.” 

Two  other  close  matches  for  the  Chaps 
saw  them  lose  chances  for  a  trip  to  the 
finals  in  Minnesota.  At  190-pounds,  Matt 
Carlson  lost  in  a  12-12  overtime  referee’s 
decision  to  James  Kettman  of  Joliet.  At 
heavyweight,  Kurt  Buehler  went  down  to 
L.T.  Eady  of  Lake  County,  in  another  over¬ 
time  ref’s  decision  tied  at  4-4.  Buehler 
went  up  on  his  reversal  power  and  was 
leading  3-2  with  :  13  left  on  the  clock,  but  a 
last  second  move  by  Eady  gave  him  the 
win. 


REGION  IV  WRESTLING 

Triton . 

DuPage . 

BlackHawk .  . 


Lincoln . 81 

Harper . 78V? 

Lake  County .  333/« 

McHenry . 21 1/4 

Oakton . 191/4 

Waubonsee . 14 

Rock  Valley . 13 

Wright . 12 

Morton. . . . 8^4 

Sauk  Valley . 6 

Truman . 11/2 

Shawnee . 0 


FINAL  MATCHES 

118-John  Duncan  (DuPage)  d.  Ivory  Campbell  (Lincoln)  8-4 
126-  Ron  McFarland  (Triton)  d.  Kevin  Rossdeutcher 
(Harper)  8-1;  134-  Paul  Laskowski  (Harper)  d.  Ken  Williams 
(Triton);  142-  Howard  Leggett  (Harper)  d.  Vince  Jones 
(Triton);  150-Lionel  Keys  (Triton)  d.  Brent  Radominski 
(Joliet);  158-  Pat  Nelson  (DuPage)  d.  Stan  Friedel 
(McHenry)  12-3;  167-  Pat  Summerville  (DuPage)  p.  Mike 
Foy  (Triton)  :27;  177-  Freddie  Wilson  Triton  p.  Brian 
Shawgo  (Lincoln);  190-  Eric  Hoffman  (Blackhawk)  d.  Tom 
Robertson  (Triton);  Hwt-  Francis  Brantley  (Triton)  d.  Greg 
Still  (Lincoln). 


It  was  all  smiles  for  assistant  coach  Ron  Curtis  as  he  congratulated 
Pat  Nelson  on  his  12-3  victory  over  Stan  Fridel  of  McHenry.  The  Chaps 
placed  second  in  the  meet  held  at  Waubonsee  this  past  Friday  and 
Sa  turday.  Ph0,°  by  Tom  N  elsor 


At  Santini  sits  at  the  controls  of  CD’s  new  ham  radio  station  which  is 
operational  after  seven  years  of  delays. 


^D’s  ham  radio  station 
finally  gets  off  the  ground 


WB9TB0,  CD’s  amateur  radio  station,  is 
jjially  on  the  air  after  a  seven  year  wait, 
iccording  to  A1  Santini  who  holds  the  sta- 
ion’s  license. 

Santini,  an  automotive  technology  in- 
itructor,  said  that  starting  this  week,  any 
itudent  who  holds  a  FCC  radio  operator’s 
icense  can  operate  -  the  station  after 
receiving  Santini’s  permission. 

Santini  said  he  took  over  responsibility 
[or  the  station  two  years  ago  when  Thomas 
Milleman,  the  electronics  instructor  who 
started  the  station  seven  or  eight  years 
aso,  said  that  he  couldn’t  handle  the 
responsibilities  because  of  time  obliga¬ 
tions. 

Santini  added  that  the  station  was  finally 
completed  when  he  made  a  concession  to 
the  administration  on  the  type  of  antenna 
system  to  be  used. 

Instead  of  using  the  40  foot,  one  ton, 
$2,000,  unidirectional  telescoping  antenna 
tower  system  bought  by  Milleman  over 
s:  on  years  ago,  Santini  settled  for  three 
smaller,  omni-directional  antennas  bought 
for  about  $200,  and  installed  on  the  A  Bldg, 
roof. 

Santini  said  that  even  with  this  conces¬ 
sion,  CD’s  amateur  radio  station  is  still 
better  than  most  stations  in  the  area. 


The  story  of  why  the  big  antenna  tower 
was  not  used  began  seven  years  ago  when 
the  college  decided  that  CD  needed  an 
amateur  radio  station,  according  to 
Milleman  and  Santini. 

Since  it  would  be  for  and  used  by 
students,  the  project  was  funded  through 
Student  Activities,  said  Milleman. 

He  added  that  sometime  in  1972  or  1973 
he  bought  the  equipment  for  $3,128.35  and 
the  antenna  tower  from  funds  budgeted  to 
SA. 

The  problem  arose  when  it  came  time  to 
install  the  tower. 

“The  college  didn’t  want  any  structure 
around  or  on  A  Bldg,  that  would  detract 
from  A  Bldg.’s  image,”  Milleman  said. 
“At  the  time  the  administration  was  very 
protective  about  preserving  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  A  Bldg.” 

Milleman  added  that  the  reason  another 
antenna  system  wasn’t  bought  in  the  first 
place  was  because  the  director  of  campus 
services  at  the  time  would  only  permit  the 
purchasing  of  the  tower  telescoping 
system. 

Milleman  said  the  idea  behind  this  was 
that  the  antenna  could  be  lowered  out  of 
sight  when  the  station  was  not  in  use  and 
Please  turn  to  Page  3 


Courier  editor  turns  down 
appointment  to  SG  board 


Student  Government,  by  a  5-1  vote  on 
Feb.  11,  created  a  voting  position  on  the  SG 
board  of  directors  for  the  Courier  editor  or 
whoever  he  chooses  to  appoint  as  a 
representative. 

Jim  Krueger,  Courier  editor,  said  he  will 
not  accept  the  position.  He  said  the 
newspaper  might  lose  its  objectivity  in 
reporting  SG  affairs. 

SG  president  Mark  Zeman,  author  of  the 
proposal,  said  it  was  one  in  a  series  of  posi¬ 
tions  to  be  made  available  to  established 
student  organizations. 

Zeman  added  that  the  idea  began  last 
year  when  CD  president  Harold  McAninch 
suggested  instead  of  elected  officials  on 
SG,  there  should  be  appointed  officials 
from  each  student  organization. 

Zeman  said  that  he  wished  to  have  a 

happy  medium”  between  all  elected  and 
appointed  officials. 

According  to  Zeman,  these  appoint¬ 
ments  would  help  fill  the  vacancies  on  the 
board.  Two  other  organizations,  the  pro¬ 
gram  board  and  the  interclub  council, 
already  have  positions  on  the  SG  board. 

“We’ve  got  to  keep  trying  different  ways 
to  get  members;  one  of  these  times  we’ll 
luck  out,”  Zeman  said.  “We’re  still  in  the 
Infant  stage  of  the  organization.” 

As  a  “backlash”  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Courier  editor,  Zeman  said  that  the 
Courier  would  now  “know  more  about 
what’s  going  on  at  the  SG  meetings  and 
possibly  have  a  more  open  line  of  com¬ 
munication.” 

The  Courier  editor  said  that  he  was 
never  approached  about  the  proposed  ap¬ 
pointment  nor  asked  whether  he  wanted  to 


be  on  the  SG  board. 

When  asked  why  the  Courier  wasn’t  con¬ 
tacted  first,  Zeman  said  that  he  was 
“following  established  procedures  from 
other  years.” 

He  added  that  he  told  Patrice  Ribando, 
SG  executive  director,  to  contact  the 
Courier  before  the  vote.  However,  at  the 
Feb.  11  meeting  Ribando  said  she  had  not 
as  yet  had  time  to  do  so. 

Zeman  said  he  went  on  with  the  vote 
anyway  because  it  was  already  on  the 
agenda. 

Ribando  said  the  main  argument  for  the 
appointment  was  to  give  representation  to 
college  organizations,  such  as  the  clubs,  a 
student  literary  magazine,  etc. 

She  said  that  the  main  argument  against 
was  that  it  would  present  a  “conflict  of  in¬ 
terests”  for  the  newspaper,  especially 
since  any  news  presented  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion  couldn’t  be  used  by  the  Courier. 

Asked  whether  the  appointment  of  a 
Courier  representative  was  an  effort  to 
stop  the  Courier  from  printing  “bad  press” 
about  SG,  Ribando  said,  “It  may  have 
been  in  the  back  of  everyone’s  mind.”  But 
she  added  that  she  doesn’t  believe  it  was 
the  main  reason  for  the  appointment. 

Krueger  said  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  position  because  the  purpose  of  the 
Courier  is  to  give  accurate,  objective 
reporting  of  events  oecuring  on  campus.  If 
the  Courier  were  represented  as  a  member 
of  SG,  then  the  paper  would  lose  its  objec¬ 
tivity  in  the  reporting  of  SG  events,  he 
said. 

Krueger  added  that  he  would  submit  his 
resignation  sometime  later  this  week. 


High  Court  to  decide 
hearing-impaired  case 


By  Bob  Green 

A  conflict  between  the  college  and  a 
hearing-impaired  student  has  been  ten¬ 
tatively  resolved,  at  least  until  the  U.S. 
Supreme  court  rules  shortly  on  an  iden¬ 
tical  case,  says  college  president  Harold 
McAninch. 

Sandra  Goy,  a  hearing-impaired  student 
studying  architecture,  is  now  being  provid¬ 
ed  with  a  sign  language  interpreter  for  her 
classes,  McAninch  said.  Goy  had  fought 
the  college  for  months  to  obtain  an  inter¬ 
preter. 

Goy  was  assisted  in  her  fight  by  federal 
officials  who  contended  that  the  college 
must  comply  with  Section  504  of  the  U.S. 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

Section  504  requires  that  colleges  pro¬ 
vide  resources  to  allow  handicapped  peo¬ 
ple  to  succeed  in  college.  According  to 
McAninch,  the  college  refused  Goy’s  re¬ 
quest  because  it  was  felt  that  she  did  not 
need  an  interpreter. 


“Mrs.  Goy  had  taken  several  architec¬ 
ture  classes  at  CD  and  her  instructors  pro- 
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vided  her  with  notes.  She  received  ex¬ 
cellent  grades,”  McAninch  said.  “The 
regulation  says  only  that  we  must  help  the 
handicapped  to  succeed  in  college  and  she 
was  succeeding  beautifully.” 

Despite  her  classroom  success,  Goy  con¬ 
tinued  to  request  that  the  college  hire  a 
sign  language  interpreter.  The  college  has 
relented  but  McAninch  says  that  there  is 
still  some  confusion  about  the  matter  of 
funding. 

“The  problem  we  have  in  this  case  is 
that  government  requires  that  we  comply 
with  a  regulation  but  does  not  provide  us 
with  money  with  which  to  comply,”  he 
said. 

McAninch  noted  that  there  is  an  iden¬ 
tical  case  involving  a  Texas  college  which 
will  soon  be  decided  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

“The  Texas  college  also  felt  that  the 
money  to  pay  for  a  sign  language  inter¬ 
preter  should  be  provided  by  state  or 
federal  government  since  it  is  their  man¬ 
date,”  he  said.  “We  contend  that  sign 
language  interpreters  should  be  provided 
for  those  who  need  them  but  not  by  the  col¬ 
lege  from  local  taxpayers  money.” 

McAninch  indicated,  however,  that  in 
Goy’s  case  the  sign  language  interpreter 
will  not  cost  the  college  anything. 

“We  were  lucky  in  this  instance  because 
Waubonsee  College  has  agreed  to  provide 
us  with  an  interpreter  as  part  of  their  in¬ 
ternship  program  for  that  occupation,”  he 
said. 

McAninch  described  Section  504  as  being 
“a  good  law,  it's  just  a  matter  of  who  is  go¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  it.” 

“I  am  hopeful  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  rule  in  the  near  future  and  resolve  this 
issue,”  he  said. 


Some  parking  lots 
will  close  on  Feb.  27 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

With  the  construction  of  the  SRC 
building  set  to  begin  on  Monday,  March  2, 
one  parking  lot  and  part  of  another  will  be 
closed  off  beginning  this  Friday,  Feb.  27, 
according  to  Don  Carlson,  director  of  cam¬ 
pus  services. 

Carlson  said  that  the  old  handicapped 
lot,  which  is  directly  west  of  A  Bldg.,  will 
be  entirely  closed  off  and  that  about  35  per¬ 
cent  of  the  north  gravel  lot  will  be  blocked 
off.  This  will  give  contractors  a  place  to 
park  their  equipment  and  a  right-of-way  to 
the  construction  site.  The  gravel  lot  south 
of  the  walkway  west  of  A  Bldg,  will  remain 
open,  Carlson  said. 

This  will  come  as  good  news  to  the 
students  who  park  in  the  gravel  lots  and 
were  told  in  a  Jan.  15  Courier  article  that 
the  lots  were  to  be  closed  down  after  the 
first  snowfall. 

The  gravel  lots  were  not  plowed  after  the 
Feb.  10  snow  storm  and  many  students 
were  surprised  to  find  snow  barriers  block¬ 


ing  the  entrance  to  the  lots. 

Carlson  said  that  the  area  to  be  closed 
will  be  surrounded  by  a  snow  fence  and 
will  be  considered  off  limits.  Insurance 
regulations  prohibit  anyone  just  wander¬ 
ing  around  the  construction  site,  he  said. 

“Someone  who  wants  to  check  on  the 
progress  of  the  building,  or  a  building 
trades  instructor  who  wants  to  take  this 
class  to  the  building  site,  should  contact 
my  office  to  get  permission.  Anyone  with  a 
legitimate  reason  will  be  able  to  study  the 
area,  but  must  be  accompanied  by 
somebody  from  my  office,”  Carlson  said. 

Carlson’s  office  is  A1084,  and  his  phone  is 
ext.  2214. 

Construction  of  the  SRC  is  expected  to 
take  two  years  and  will  cost  close  to  $20 
million.  The  new  building  will  house  the 
library,  campus  center  and  various  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices.  The  three  story 
building  will  be  connected  to  A  Bldg,  and 
will  look  much  the  same. 


Donofrio’s  campaign  ads 
torn  down  within  an  hour 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

Once  again,  the  campaign  for  Student 
Rep.  has  been  marred  by  the  tearing  down 
of  campaign  posters. 

An  Office  of  Public  Safety  report  said 
that  campaign  posters  for  Sharon 
Donofrio,  candidate  for  Student  Trustee, 
were  torn  down  within  an  hour  after  they 
were  put  up. 

In  last  year’s  Student  Rep.  race,  cam¬ 
paign  posters  for  Ted  Podgorski  were  torn 
down. 

Mary  Beth  Cargill,  a  Donofrio  campaign 
worker,  said  in  a  phone  call  to  the  Courier 


on  Tuesday  that  50  hand-made  posters 
were  torn  down  and  shoved  in  waste 
baskets.  She  was  upset  because  a  lot  of 
time  was  put  into  making  the  posters,  she 
explained. 

Cargill  also  said  that  some  of  the  posters 
were  salvaged  from  the  waste  baskets  and 
put  back  up. 

The  posters  were  approved  by  Student 
Activities  and  carried  their  stamp. 

The  Public  Safety  report  said  that  a 
witness  described  the  suspect  as  a  white 
male,  blond  hair,  small  build,  5’6”,  and 
about  19  or  20. 
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Brother-sister  team 
named  to  SG  Board 


By  Gwen  Woock 

Three  persons,  including  a  brother  and 
sister,  have  been  appointed  to  the  CD  Stu¬ 
dent  Government  Board. 

Mark  Dunklau  has  been  at  CD  for  a  year 
and  has  served  on  several  other  student 
government  boards  in  the  past. 

“When  I  started  with  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  here,  I  had  no  real  intention  of  join¬ 
ing,”  Dunklau  said.  “But  I  talked  to  Mark 
Zeman  and  he  suggested  that  I  try  Student 
Government  and  see  what  it’s  like  from 
the  inside.  It  takes  a  lot  of  work,  but  it  is  a 
good  learning  experience.” 

When  asked  about  his  goals  for  SG, 
Dunklau  said,  “It’s  hard  to  say.  Student 
Government  could  serve  as  a  channel  and 
could  serve  the  people.  But  if  I  had  a  goal, 
I’d  like  to  make  Student  Government  more 
able  to  be  reached  by  more  students.  I’d 
like  to  serve  as  a  contingency,  so  students 
would  know  to  go  to  Student  Government.” 

Dunklau  plans  to  transfer  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  Circle  Campus  where  he  will 
major  in  pre-law,  history  or  business. 

Betsy  Dunklau  is  in  her  second  year  at 
CD,  in  the  nursing  program.  She  has  been 
on  the  Student  Activities  committee  for  lVz 
years  and  has  been  appointed  to  the 


Women’s  Center  by  Student  Government. 

Ms.  Dunklau  said,  “I  hope  to  leave  Stu¬ 
dent  Government  better  than  I  found  it. 
There  are  a  lot  of  formal  arrangements 
and  red  tape,  and  there  always  will  be.  I 
want  to  take  action.” 

She  added,  “It’s  hard  to  say  what’s  going 
to  happen.  I’m  optimistic.  We  need  to  have 
time,  and  I  think  I’ll  give  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  enough  time.” 

The  third  new  SG  board  member  is 
Jerry  Spivack  who  is  in  his  second  year  at 
CD.  Spivack  is  on  the  speech  team  and  is 
the  director  of  public  relations  for  Student 
Government. 

“I’m  the  bridge  between  communica¬ 
tions,  and  I  break  down  the  connections,” 
he  said.  “I  hope  to  strengthen  the 
understanding  between  the  media  and  Stu¬ 
dent  Government  and  thus  avoid  conflicts 
in  this  area.  Also,  speaking  for  everyone  in 
Student  Government,  we  hope  to  bring  the 
students  out  of  their  apathetic  state,  which 
is  one  step  closer  to  making  the  system 
work.” 

Spivack  plans  to  transfer  to  Eastern 
Michigan  University  and  major  in  theater 
and  speech. 


Students  could  feel  pinch 
of  Social  Security  cuts 


By  Ed  Dvorak 

College  students  may  become  part  of  a 
sacrificial-lamb-trade-off  which  could  add 
billions  to  the  Social  Security  coffers  for 
the  elderly  if : 

•  College  students  were  eliminated  from 
old  age  insurance  (Social  Security) ;  and, 

•  The  Social  Security  Administration 
would  round  out  payments  to  the  nearest 
dime  rather  than  the  next  higher  dime. 

Stopping  Social  Security  benefits  by  fall 
of  ’81  for  students  past  high  school  age 
would  save  $1.1  billion  immediately  —  and 
larger  amounts  in  future  years,  says  a  re¬ 
cent  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
report. 

Currently,  students  receive  benefits 
from  programs  providing  income  to 
retired  and  disabled  workers,  their 
dependents  and  dependent  survivors. 

President  Reagan  is  said  to  be  consider¬ 
ing  a  move  in  that  direction.  During  the 
first  week  in  February,  Reagan  called  for 
a  re-allocation  of  Social  Security  benefits. 

GAO,  an  investigative  arm  of  Congress, 
says  Congress  could  cut  billions  from 


Social  Security  spending  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  the  quality  of  the  system. 

The  GAO  claims  its  recommended 
changes  could  save  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal 
1982,  with  another  $4.5  billion  by  1985. 

One  problem  facing  officials  of  agencies 
administering  old-age  benefits,  says  the 
GAO  report,  is  the  lack  of  authority  to 
tighten  up  some  benefits  and  recalculate 
others  in  light  of  the  system’s  increasing 
financial  difficulties. 

Elmer  Staats,  GAO  comptroller,  says, 
“Implementing  our  recommendations 
would  help  reduce  inflation,  enhance  the 
financial  condition  of  the  trust  funds  and 
improve  the  equity  and  integrity  of 
income-security  programs.” 

Additionally,  the  report  indicates  that 
$181  million  could  be  saved  from  ’83  to  ’85 
by  calculating  benefits  to  the  penny  and 
rounding  them  off  to  the  nearest  dime. 
Right  now,  benefits  are  rounded  to  the 
higher  dime. 

Staats  said  the  GAO  has  published 
several  reports  advocating  changes  in 
Social  Security. 


Women’s  History  Week 
opens  here  March  2 


The  CD  Women’s  Resource  Center  will 
host  a  week-long  celebration  of  Women’s 
History  Week  beginning  March  2  through 
March  5.  The  celebration  will  be 
highlighted  with  a  special  hour-long  pro¬ 
gram  each  day  at  1 : 00  p.m.  in  the  Women’s 
Center,  A3014. 

On  March  2  at  1:00  p.m.  Adade  Wheeler 
will  present  “WOMEN’S  ROLE  IN  IL¬ 
LINOIS  HISTORY.”  Author  of  The  Roads 
They  Made:  Women  in  Illinois  History, 
Adade  Wheeler,  will  include  slides  in  her 
presentation  to  illustrate  the  women  in¬ 
volved,  their  surroundings,  and  lifestyle. 
She  will  include  the  period  from  pioneer 
days  to  present. 

On  March  3  at  1:00  p.m.,  the  award¬ 
winning  documentary  film  will  be  shown, 
“With  Babies  And  Banners.”  This  film 
succeeds  in  making  concerns  that  were 
alive  40  years  ago  strikingly  relevant  for 
today  as  well.  “With  Babies  and  Banners” 
is  the  story  of  the  Women’s  Emergency 
Brigade  of  the  great  General  Motors  sit- 
down  strike  in  Flint,  Michigan  in  1937.  This 
is  the  story  of  the  women  who  became  the 
backbone  of  the  strike,  their  transforma¬ 
tion  into  defiant  strike  supporters,  their 
passionate  struggle  and  their  ultimate  vic¬ 
tory. 


On  March  4,  Patricia  Kurriger,  Ph.D., 
CD  Art  History  instructor  will  present  a 
slide/lecture  on  “Women  and  Art.”  Dr. 
Kurriger  will  focus  on  major  women  ar¬ 
tists  from  the  Renaissance  through  today. 
She  will  give  an  overall  view  of  women’s 
artistic  contributions;  the  difficulties  they 
faced  in  pursuit  of  their  art;  and  the 
restrictions  placed  on  them  by  society  in 
subject  matter  and  in  their  development 
as  artists. 

On  March  5  at  1:00  p.m.,  Carter  D.  Car- 
roll,  Ed.D.,  CD  History  instructor,  will 
present,  “Women  &  Politics:  Elizabeth  I, 
1533-1603.”  Because  government  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  masculine  affair,  Elizabeth  was 
constantly  urged  to  find  a  husband  and 
give  England  a  king  —  but  she  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  retain  her  autonomy  and  rule 
England  in  her  own  way.  During  her  45 
year  reign,  England  prospered  and  grew. 
Today  less  than  10  percent  of  all  elected  of¬ 
fices  in  the  U.S.  are  held  by  women.  Is 
government  still  a  “masculine  affair?” 

The  programs  are  free  and  everyone  is 
welcome.  Brown  bag  lunches  are  also 
welcome.  If  you  have  any  questions, 
please  call  the  Women’s  Center,  858-2800, 
ext.  2563  or  2519. 
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GSU  IS  COMING! 

The  only  upper  division  university  in  northern  Illinois,  founded  to  serve  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  GRADUATES,  TRANSFER  STUDENTS,  and  WORKING  PERSONS  with  the 
equivalent  of  two  or  more  years  of  college  credit. 

Governors  State  University  is  accredited  and  offers  programs  and  courses  in  many 
areas: 


Accounting 

Health  Services  Administration 

Painting 

Alcoholism  Sciences 

Hispanic  Cultures 

Personnel  Management 

African  Cultures 

Human  Development 

Photography 

Allied  Health  Science  Education 

Human  Environment  Planning 

Political  Theory/Government 

Behavioral  Studies/Psychology 

Human  Justice 

Printmaking 

Bilingual/Bicultural  Education 

Intercultural  Communication 

Psychotherapy 

Business  Administration 

Intercultural  Studies 

Public  Administration 

Business  Teacher  Education 

Interpersonal  Communication 

Public  Finance  Management 

Communication  Disorders 

Labor  Relations 

Real  Estate 

Counseling 

Law  Enforcement/Public  Safety 

Restorative  Nursing 

Criminal  Justice 

Leisure  Systems 

School  Counseling 

Crisis  Intervention 

Literature 

School  Health  Education 

Early  Childhood  Education 

Management 

School  Psychology 

Ecology  and  Conservation 

Marketing 

Science  Education 

Economics 

Mass  Media 

Sculpture 

Education:  Language  and  Reading 

Mathematics  Education 

Social  Psychology 

Educational  Administration  and 

Medical  Technology 

Social  Studies  Education 

Supervision 

Mental  Health 

Social  Work 

Educational  Media 

Media  Communications 

Special  Education 

Educational  Technology 

Music 

Television  Production 

Elementary  Education 

Music  Education 

Theatre 

English  Education 

Neuropsychology 

Therapeutic  Communication 

Environmental  Analysis 

Nursing 

Urban/Local  Government 

Environmental  Management 

Office  Administration 

Urban  Studies 

Environmental  Science 

Organizational  Communication 

Women’s  Studies 

Finance 

Name: 


Date:. 


MR.  KENNETH  V.  JOHNSON 


MONDAY,  MARCH  9,  1981 


Time:. 


10:00  AM  -  1:00  PM 


Location.  CONTACT  THE  COUNSELING  OFFICE 


An  Affirmative  Action  University 


North  Central  College  &  College  of  DuPage 


A  GREAT  COMBINATION 


N.C.C. 

Spring  Term 

Begins:  March  30 
Ends:  June  1 0 
Summer  Term 
Begins:  June  1 5 
Ends:  August  22 


C.O.D. 

Spring  Quarter 

Begins:  March  30 
Ends:  June  1 4 
Summer  Quarter 
Begins:  June  1 5 
Ends:  August  23 


North  Central  College  has  an  academic 
calendar  that  fits  your  needs.  You  can 
begin  your  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  at 
any  time  during  the  year,  because  our 
tri-mester  system  begins  and  ends  on 
almost  the  same  days  as  C.O.D.'s 
quarter  system.  So  . . .  * 

When  you're  ready  to  transfer,  consider  . . . 

North  Central  College 
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Part-time  faculty  to  get  special  attention 


By  Allene  Renz 

CD  President  Harold  McAninch  is 
■  proud  of  the  committed,  dedicated  part- 
tune  faculty”  at  the  college,  but  believes 
that  more  should  be  done  to  help  them  in 
teaching  the  students. 

“Are  we  providing  the  part-time  faculty, 
as  well  as  the  full-time  instructors  with  the 
help,  supervision,  etc.,  they  need  to  insure 
a  good  education  for  the  students?”  asks 
McAninch. 

Dona  Wilkes,  instructor  in  the  English 
Department,  is  working  with  a  committee 
to  find  out  what  can  be  done  for  part-time 
teachers.  This  is  part  of  a  three-quarter 
administrative  intern  project  for  Wilkes  to 
determine  what  the  part-time  teachers 
want  to  help  them. 

A  questionnaire  is  now  being  prepared  to 
distribute  to  the  part-time  faculty.  It  will 
assess  the  needs  of  the  instructors  to  see 
what  developmental  activities  they  want 
to  participate  in  and  what  problems  they 
are  having. 

Wilkes  also  hopes  to  do  some  interviews 
with  the  instructors  to  get  a  more  in-depth 


approach  to  their  needs. 

A  similar  program  for  the  business  area 
is  being  done  by  James  Frank,  CD 
counselor. 

Last  year  the  full-time  faculty  was  given 
a  similar  questionnaire  to  determine  how 
to  aid  them,  and  Wilkes  believes  it  would 
be  just  as  valuable  for  the  part-time 
teachers. 

After  the  questionnaires  have  been 
returned,  the  committee  will  evaluate 
them  and  make  a  report  to  Dr.  McAninch. 
Then  the  administration  can  have  a  base 
from  which  to  get  the  part-time  people 
more  involved  in  CD’s  programs. 

McAninch  said  that  the  part-time  in¬ 
structors  are  “specialists  in  their  fields” 
and  “have  a  broad  range  of  talents  to  offer 
students.” 

Especially  in  the  vocational  fields,  many 
instructors  have  invaluable  training  and 
skills  from  their  own  work  areas  to  give  to 
the  student. 

The  percentage  of  part-timers  is  about 
the  same  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  —  42 
percent.  Economically,  part-time  teachers 


are  an  asset  as  well,  because  the  pay  is 
less  and  they  receive  no  benefits. 
McAninch  said  that  the  school  is  receiving 
less  money  per  credit  hour  from  the  state 
this  quarter  than  last,  and  the  enrollment 
has  increased  between  15  and  20  percent, 
rather  than  the  3  to  5  percent  expected. 

McAninch  said  that  the  largest  increase 
in  enrollment  has  been  in  the  evening  divi¬ 
sion. 

“It’s  not  possible  to  have  the  night 
classes  staffed  by  only  full-time  instruc¬ 
tors,”  said  McAninch,  “and  the  part-time 
instructors  are  therefore  invaluable.” 

Part-time  instructors  do  not  have  offices 
on  campus  and  are  not  available  to 
students  that  much.  Many  do  give  their 
students  their  home  phone  numbers  in 
case  extra  help  is  needed. 

McAninch  is  comfortable  with  the  ratio 
of  full-time  to  part-time  instructors  now  on 
campus.  He  said  that  the  ratio  can  get  to 
be  too  much,  but  that  he  isn’t  sure  what  he 
would  consider  too  much. 


This  water  closet  in  a  J  Bldg, 
hallway  last  week  fooled  some 
people  into  paying  for  a  drink  of 
water.  The  originators  of  the  idea 
are  unknown. 

f  Sell  it  with 

Courier 

Want  Ads 

L-  Call  ext  2379 


New  brochures  could  give  students 
solid  help  in  choosing  instructors 


By  Sheila  McCann 

Four  out  of  five  divisions  are  putting 
together  a  brochure  designed  to  help 
students  evaluate  instructors’  methods 
and  philosophy,  said  Dick  Wood,  executive 
dean  of  instruction. 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences, 
Humanities  and  Liberal  Arts,  Business 
and  Services,  and  Occupational  and  Voca¬ 
tional  are  all  in  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  publication  that  students  could  avail 
themselves  of,  said  Wood. 

“This  will  give  the  students  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  read  what  an  instructor  has  to 
say  about  how  he  teaches  a  course,”  he 
said. 

The  divisions  have  individually  decided 
to  publish  such  a  report,  but  they  are 
basically  following  a  similar  format.  They 
will  list  their  faculty  members,  the  courses 
they  teach,  and  a  brief  statement  of  what 
they  believe  about  education.  In  addition, 
faculty  members  will  list  how  they  feel 
about  attendance  and  tests,  said  Wood, 

“I  feel  that  most  students  chose  a  par¬ 
ticular  instructor  because  of  the  time 
period  a  course  is  offered,  but  when  there 
is  a  choice,  this  should  be  a  help,”  said 
Wood. 

He  said  the  Occupational  and  Vocational 
brochure  should  be  out  before  the  spring 
quarter  begins,  but  he  wasn’t  sure  when 
the  others  would  be  scheduled  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

Charlyn  Fox,  acting  dean  of  social  and 


behavioral  sciences,  says  her  department 
is  planning  to  publish  a  sketch  book  with 
faculty  pictures  and  a  brief  statement  by 
faculty  members  describing  their 
philosophy,  grading  procedures,  and 
structure.  She  said  she  is  hopeful  that  the 
sketch  book  will  be  available  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  quarter,  but  it  will  definitely  be 
available  for  the  fall  quarter. 

For  those  students  registering  now  for 
the  spring  quarter,  she  says  students 
should  take  the  direct  approach. 

“The  student  can  best  evaluate  a  faculty 
member  by  visiting  him  or  her,”  said  Fox. 
A  student  can  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  class 
syllabus  and  see  exactly  what  the  re¬ 
quirements  are  and  expectations,  she  said. 

Dan  Lindsey,  dean  of  humanities  and 
liberal  arts,  said  that  the  information 
booklet  for  students  is  in  response  to  ques¬ 
tions  students  ask  about  instructors. 

“There  are  some  students  who  would 
really  like  to  know  in  advance  how  an  in¬ 
structor  handles  his  class,”  said  Lindsey. 

The  booklet  would  contain  individual 
statements  by  faculty  members  stating 
their  philosophy,  methods  used  in 
evaluating  students  and  their  office  hours, 
he  said. 

Lindsey  said  there  can  be  personality 
problems  that  arise  when  you  ask  a 
counselor  or  other  students  about  an  in¬ 
structor. 

“I  think  it’s  better  for  the  faculty 
member  to  speak  for  himself,”  he  said. 


Ham  radio  station  ready 


Continued  from  Page  1 

would  therefore  not  affect  A  Bldg.’s  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Milleman  said  that  the  college  did  try  to 
install  the  antenna  three  or  four  years 
back  when  Don  Carlson  took  over  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  campus  services,  but  the  attempt 
failed. 

“After  exhaustive  efforts  we  found  that 
a  significant  amount  of  structural  changes 
had  to  be  made  to  A  Bldg,  to  support  the 
antenna,”  Milleman  said.  “It  couldn’t  be 
done  economically.” 

The  equipment  and  tower  were  then  put 
into  storage,  said  Milleman. 

Santini  said,  “The  tower  was  a  thorn  in  a 
lot  of  people’s  sides.” 

He  added  that  he  gave  up  on  the  idea  of 
installing  the  tower  after  talking  to  the 
President’s  cabinet,  where  he  was  told  to 
wait  and  see  where  the  new  LRC  and  P.J2. 
facilities  were  going  to  be  built. 

Santini  said  that  he  decided  not  to  wait 
but  to  get  the  station  on  the  air. 

“I’m  not  going  to  miss  the  tower  one 
bit,”  he  said. 

The  control  room  of  the  station  is  located 
in  A2057D  and  those  students  interested  in 
sither  using  the  station  or  starting  an 


amateur  radio  operators  club  should  con¬ 
tact  A1  Santini,  ext.  2451,  or  the  Student  Ac¬ 
tivities  office,  ext.  2059. 

The  tower  is  presently  for  sale  through 
the  CD  purchasing  department. 

CD  provost  chosen 
for  leadership  program 

Beatrice  Schubert,  assistant  to  the  pro¬ 
vost  of  CD’s  Open  College,  is  one  of  66  top 
women  in  management  chosen  from  more 
than  400  applicants  nationwide  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  leadership  training  program 
financed  through  a  $60,000  grant  from  the 
Fund  for  Improvement  of  Postsecondary 
Education. 

The  project  is  sponsored  by  the  League 
for  Innovation  in  Community  Colleges,  a 
consortium  of  17  community  college 
districts  nationwide,  and  by  the  American 
Association  of  Women  in  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges. 

The  program,  “Leadership  for  the  80’s,” 
is  designed  to  assist  community  college 
women  to  assume  major  policy-making 
positions  during  the  decade. 


(312)  372-0080 


Snow,  ski, 
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road  reports 
24  hours  a 
Free 
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According  to  Lindsey,  they  are  trying  to 
get  the  booklet  scheduled  for  publication 
this  spring. 

Ron  Fordonski,  dean  of  business  and  ser¬ 
vices,  said  a  faculty  sketch  book  is  being 
prepared  as  a  joint  effort  between  his  divi¬ 
sion  and  the  occupational  division. 

“The  book  is  designed  as  an  advising 
tool  for  students,”  said  Bob  Johnson, 
associate  dean  of  technology. 

He  said  that  they  are  waiting  for  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  publications  office  and  then 
the  brochure  will  be  printed  in  CD’s 
graphic  arts  department,  hopefully,  before 
the  spring  quarter  begins. 


RIDE  THE  BULL! 

Live  Country  &  Western 
band  every  Friday 

at  SALLY’S  STAGE 

Restaurant 

See  •  $100,000  Barton 
Theatre  Pipe  Organ  • 
Sally's  Dollies ‘Roller 
Skating  Hostesses 

SALLY’S  STAGE 
A  MUSICAL  EATERY 

800  E.  Roosevelt,  Lombard  620-1000 

behind  Frank's  Nursery 


MICHIGAN 
SNO-N-GO  REPORTS 


All  films  at  noon  in  A2073  &  7  p.m.  in  A1 1 08 

Free  Films 


March  4 

Gold  Diggers  of  1933 

98  minutes,  1933.  Director:  Mervyn  ReRoy 
Cast:  Dick  Powell,  Ruby  Keeler,  Ginger  Rogers 
and  Joan  Blondell. 

A  depression-exorcising  masterpiece.  The  film  opens 
with  Ginger  Rogers  and  the  chorus  girls,  attired  in 
apparently  nothing  more  than  gigantic  coins, 
singing  "We  re  in  the  Money." 
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(Editorial  opinions  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. ) 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  news  publication 
serving  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone,  858-2800,  ext.  2379  or  2113. 
Advertising  rates  available  upon  request. 
Deadline  for  routine  announcements  is  5 
p.m.  Monday.  The  college  is  located  at 
Lambert  Road  and  22nd  Street,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Ill.  60137.  Letters  to  the  editor  will 
be  subject  to  normal  editing  procedures. 
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Thanks,  SG,  but  no  thanks 


Dear  Student  Government, 

Though  I  am  tempted  to  accept  your  of¬ 
fer  to  be  a  member  of  SG,  I  have  to  decline 
the  invitation. 

A  newspaper  has  no  business  being  in  an 
organization  which  it  must  report  about. 
The  bottom  line  here  is  objectivity  and 
fairness  in  reporting. 

A  newspaper  also  has  no  business  pass¬ 
ing  laws  or  getting  involved  in  govern¬ 
ment.  That  is  the  business  of  politicians. 

Granted,  in  the  early  decades  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  waning  decades  of  the  last 
century,  newspapers  found  subjective 
reporting,  or  the  mixing  of  fact  and  opi¬ 
nion,  permissible  and  fashionable. 

But  journalism  learned  a  lesson  through 
subjective  reporting.  That  lesson  was  that 
readers  were  exposed  to  only  one  side  of 
every  story  and  issue  —  the  reporter’s 
side. 

Today,  journalism  is  based  on  objectivi¬ 
ty.  Today’s  reporter  must  try  to  write 
down  the  facts  accurately  and  without 
bias. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  total  ob¬ 
jectivity,  just  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
the  perfect  human  being.  Practical  objec¬ 
tivity  in  reporting  is  the  attempt  to  place 
the  facts  in  a  story  in  descending  order  of 
importance  without  a  conscious  effort  by 
the  reporter  to  modify  the  wording  or 
placement  of  facts  so  that  only  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  opinions  of  what  is  right  or  what  is 
wrong  come  through. 

Letter  to 

To  the  Editor: 

As  a  candidate  for  next  week’s  election 
for  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Community 
College  District  502,  I  am  appalled  that 
election  fraud  would  occur  at  an  institution 
dedicated  to  free  speech.  This  afternoon 
campaign  materials  of  The  Sharon 
Donofrio  for  Trustee  Committee  and 
posters  belonging  to  Greg  Cheaure  were 
destroyed.  Interfering  with  the  election  of 
a  candidate  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  a 
violation  of  the  Illinois  Election  Code  and 
is  punishable  by  law.  Complaints  concern¬ 
ing  this  incident  have  or  will  be  filed  with 


The  perfect  reporter  is  a  person  who  is 
totally  uninvolved,  because  a  person  who 
is  uninvolved  would  be  less  likely  to  form 
opinions  that  would  cloud  his  judgement  of 
which  facts  are  more  important  than 
others.  This  judgement  comes  from  years 
of  trial  and  error,  experience  and  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  perfect  reporter  can  then  be  likened 
to  a  machine  armed  with  a  judgement  of 
what  is  important  and  unimportant. 

Practically,  no  reporter  can  be  a 
machine,  just  as  no  reporter  can  be  totally 
uninvolved.  Therefore,  no  reporter  is 
perfect.  But  to  be  objective,  a  reporter 
must  make  the  attempt  to  be  totally  unin¬ 
volved  and  like  a  machine. 

I  feel  that  if  the  Courier  were  to  sit  on  the 
SG  board  of  directors  as  a  member  it 
would  lose  its  objectivity  by  becoming  in¬ 
volved. 

I  also  feel  that  it  is  not  my  job  to  be  a 
member  of  SG.  My  job,  or  so  I  was  told 
when  I  was  hired,  is  to  be  responsible  for 
the  student  newspaper,  the  Courier  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  reporting  inside  its 
pages  is  fair,  accurate  and  without  bias. 

I  also  do  not  have  the  time  to  be  a 
member  of  SG,  which  SG  would  have  found 
out  if  they  had  asked  me  before  they  voted 
me  in. 

Therefore,  SG,  you  can  and  should  con¬ 
sider  this  editorial  as  an  official  resigna¬ 
tion  from  SG  by  the  Courier  editor  this 
year,  James  R.  Krueger. 

James  R.  Krueger 

the  editor 

the  campus  police,  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  the  County  Elections  Board.  Hopefully 
some  investigation  will  take  place. 

I  am  also  saddened  by  the  nonchalant  at¬ 
titude  with  which  news  of  these  actions 
were  first  greeted  by  the  Courier  when  one 
of  my  campaign  volunteers  reported  the 
incident.  Free  speech  is  everybody’s 
business.  To  be  told  that  this  sort  of  thing 
happened  during  the  last  election  seems 
too  cavalier  a  response  to  such  a  serious 
problem,  especially  at  an  institution 
dedicated  to  academic  freedom. 

Sharon  Donofrio 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


Scene:  somewhere  in  the  U.S.  Time:  in 
the  future. 

“How  much  does  it  cost?”  he  asked,  his 
voice  muffled  by  the  gas  mask. 

“I  knew  you  were  going  to  ask  that  ques¬ 
tion.  Let’s  go  inside  first  so  we  can  talk.” 
They  both  stripped  off  their  masks  and 
breathed  the  artificial  oxygen.  “You  know, 
these  domes  have  over  three  tons  of  plastic 
in  ’em,”  the  real  estate  salesman  went  on. 
“Over  an  inch  of  protection.  Bullet  proof, 
shatterproof,  water  resistant,  total  securi¬ 
ty.  And  I’m  proud  to  say  that  this  air  lock 
is  one  of  our  own  designs.  There  is  a 
minimal  amount  of  air-loss.” 

“Yes,  but  how  much  does  it  cost?” 

“Not  so  fast,  my  boy,  not  so  fast.  Let  me 
show  you  some  of  the  features.  This  is  a 
totally  electric  house.  The  oxygen  pumps 
are  buried  over  there  in  the  back  yard. 
Huge  mothers,  but  quiet  as  a  mouse. 

“Your  garage  is  underground,  con¬ 
nected  to  the  outside  by  a  tunnel.  That 
way,  none  of  that  nasty  carbon  monoxide 
gets  loose  in  here.  Keep  it  outside,  I  always 
say,  right?” 

“Yes,  but  how. . .  ” 

“Tut,  tut.  Let’s  have  a  look  inside. 
Where  did  you  say  you  worked?” 

“Standard  Oil,  high  sulphur  coal  divi¬ 
sion.” 

“Ah,  yes,  doesn’t  everybody.  Now,  here 
is  the  control  room.  See?  You  have  four 
closed  circuit  television  cameras  guarding 
your  quarter  acre  24  hours  a  day.  This 
dial?  It  controls  the  weather  in  the  dome. 
Remember  those  good  old  days  when  the 
sun  used  to  shine?  Well,  just  turn  this  dial 
to  this  position  and  the  dome  turns  blue, 
the  “sun”  comes  out  and  you’d  never  know 
the  difference.” 

“That’s  all  marvelous,  but ...” 

“I’m  sure  we  can  make  a  deal.  You  said 
you  have  sold  your  place?” 

“Yes.  The  dome  leaked  and  it  was  get¬ 
ting  to  be  a  pain  to  patch  it  up  every 


month.  I  didn’t  say  anything  to  the  sucker 
who  bought  it,  though.” 

“Ha,  ha,  why  should  you?” 

“Besides,  I  got  a  raise  at  the  plant,  now 
I’m  doing  pretty  well.  Ever  since  the  oil 
companies  took  over  the  utilities,  they’ve 
been  encouraging  us  to  buy  these  all¬ 
electric  homes.  Job  security,  they  say.” 

“And  they’re  right!  America  runs  better 
on  American  coal.  Another  thing  I  should 
tell  you.  This  ground  will  support  some 
types  of  shrubs.  There  aren’t  too  many 
real  estate  developers  that  can  make  that 
claim  these  days.  When  we  had  those  acid- 
rains  a  few  years  back  it  looked  like  we 
lost  all  the  plants  in  this  area.  Fortunately, 
a  friend  of  mine  works  at  a  nursery  and 
has  developed  a  shrub  that  will  grow  in 
this  soil.  Of  course,  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  any  trees  will  be  able  to  grow 
here.” 

“That’s  all  very  marvelous,  but  how 
much  does  it  cost?” 

“Well,  my  friend.  I’m,  going  to  give  you 
an  offer  you  can’t  refuse.  The  TV  cameras, 
weather  control,  underground  driveway 
and  I  will  throw  in  free  rent  on  the  oxygen 
generators  —  this  place  can  be  yours  for 
two  grand  a  month,  taxes  included.  So. 
why  don’t  you  bring  the  little  woman  down 
to  the  office  tomorrow  and  we’ll  draw  up 
the  papers?” 

“I  don’t  know.  I’ll  have  to  talk  it  over 
with  her.  She’s  been  having  a  hard  time 
breathing  lately.  We’re  not  so  young 
anymore.  I’m  almost  40.” 

“Isn’t  this  the  perfect  place  to  spend 
your  retirement  years  then.  I  don’t  mean 
to  be  pushy,  but  what  do  you  say?  Is  it  a 
deal?” 

“We’ll  have  to  talk  about  it  some  more 
I’ll  get  a  hold  of  you.” 

“Don’t  wait  too  long.  I’ve  got  a  lot  of 
customers  with  a  lot  of  money  who’d  love 
to  buy  this  place.  The  economy  has  been 
so  good,  you  know.” 


Another  letter  to  the  editor 


While  it  was  interesting  to  see  an  article 
on  punk  in  such  a  conservative  paper  as 
the  Courier,  it  was  an  article  that  was  at 
best  a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts. 

Punk  and  a  limited  amount  of  what  is 
called  new  wave  is  first  and  foremost 
music  and  must  be  appreciated  as  such. 
The  motives  for  a  more  basic,  even 
rudimentary  approach  in  style,  cannot  be 
neglected.  It  serves  as  back-to-the-basics 
roots  rock  that  attempts  to  reach  the 
masses,  to  examine  and  attack  not  only  the 
“rip-off  tactics”  and  “expensive  records” 
of  the  mainstream,  but  the  whole  society’s 
blind  acceptance  of  the  status  quo. 

It  is  obvious  to  anyone  even  remotely  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  music  that  Billy  Joel  and 
Bruce  Springsteen  have  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  music  or  philosophy  of  punk. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  antithesis  of  punk  as 
they  preside  in  their  unquestioning, 
secluded,  adult  contemporary  worlds. 

Anarchy  does  not  concern  itself  merely 


with  consumer  issues.  It  goes  into  the 
politics  of  the  world  and  the  politics  of  per¬ 
sonal  relationships.  It  says,  “It’s  your  own 
life,  make  your  own  choices!”  Elvis 
Costello  is  a  unique  talent  but  his  sound 
hardly  relies  on  “heavy  metal  (guitars)" 
or  anarchistic  lyrics. 

The  article  speaks  of  punk  as  if  it  was 
deadly  serious  at  all  times.  Punk  does  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  social  issues  and  isn’t  ex¬ 
actly  optimistic  about  the  world  as  a 
political  entity,  but  it  does  have  a 
humor  and  lightness  all  its  own. 

You  were  partially  correct  about  fashion 
being  an  important  aspect  of  punk,  as  in¬ 
dividuality  is  the  keystone  in  understan¬ 
ding  the  attitudes  of  the 'movement;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  fashion  is  not  a 
statement  in  itself. 

Perhaps  a  closer  look  and  listen  is 
necessary.  Vance  Allen 

Judi  Pokonosky 
Mary  Rizzo 
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Roving  Reporter 


By  Bob  Green  and  Vance  Erwin 


How  do  you  feel  about  the  Moral  Majori 


MIKE  BOOOEN 

“Religions  are  naturally  bias¬ 
ed.  If  religion  is  combined  with 
government,  the  result  will  be 
discrimination  against  some 
citizens.  The  Moral  Majority 
should  stay  out  of  politics.” 


JUDYHENEGHAN 

“I  wish  religious  groups  would 
keep  their  noses  out  of  politics. 
They  should  not  try  to  force  their 
morals  on  everyone  else.” 


MIKESANTUCCI 
“I  prefer  a  separation  of 
church  and  state.  What  happened 
at  Jonestown  is  an  example  of 
what  can  happen  when  a  religious 
group  is  allowed  to  govern  a 
society.” 


MARY  A.  PHILLIPS 

“As  a  Christian,  I  agree  with 
some  of  their  views.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  not  everyone  is  a  Christian 
and  it  would  be  unjust  if  a 
religious  group  could  somehow 
impose  its  concept  of  morality  on 
an  entire  nation.” 


MIKE  FLOYD 

“I  am  against  the  Moral  Ma¬ 
jority  because  their  aims  are  to 
combine  church  and  state.,  The 
laws  of  our  land  should  not  be 
tailored  to  accommodate  the 
moral  beliefs  of  a  group  claiming 
to  represent  the  majority.” 


Work  World 

Herb  Rinehart 


It  is  not  too  early  to  begin  making  plans 
for  your  summer  job  campaign.  Even 
though  the  majority  of  CD  students  work 
either  part-time  or  full-time  through  the 
academic  year,  many  of  you  will  either 
want  to  change  jobs  completely  during  the 
summer  or  seek  higher  paying  jobs  that 
provide  extended  hours. 

The  summer  job  picture  will  very  likely 
be  tight  as  jobs  may  prove  to  be  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  than  last  year.  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  to  look  early,  work  hard,  and  make 
absolutely  certain  that  you  are  offered  the 
job  and  that  you  formally  accept  the  job.  It 
is  also  important  to  stay  in  touch  with  the 
employer  to  reassure  him  or  her  that  you 
are  eagerly  awaiting  your  summer  job. 

Remember  that  many  colleges  and 
universities  in  and  out-of-state  are  on  an 
early  semester  or  quarter  system.  Many  of 
their  students  will  be  home  job  hunting  as 
early  as  the  first  week  of  May.  Another 
factor  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  a  record 
number  of  high  school  students  are  an¬ 
ticipating  finding  a  summer  job.  The 
scramble  for  summer  jobs  should  peak  in 
mid-May. 

Some  suggestions  to  consider: 

1.  Hold  on  to  your  current  job  until  you 
are  assured  of  a  job  that  guarantees  more 
hours  and  more  salary. 

2.  Check  new  listings  in  and  outside  the 
Career  Planning  &  Placement  Office, 
K134,  several  times  a  week.  All  new  job 
listings  are  posted  immediately.  New 
listings  are  also  posted  inside  the  Advising 
Center,  A2012. 

3.  Check  summer  employer  listings  in 
Career  Planning  &  Placement,  K134.  Even 
check  last  spring  and  summer  listings  to 
try  and  identify  seasonal  employers. 

4.  Find  out  what  day  local  papers  are 
published,  pick  up  a  copy  early,  and  check 
out  the  help  wanted  section.  Addresses  of 
area  newspapers  can  be  reviewed  in  the 
Career  Planning  &  Placement  Office, 
K134. 

5.  Talk  to  parents,  friends,  and  other 
relatives  and  have  them  keep  a  lookout  for 
information  and  listings  of  potential  open¬ 
ings  where  they  work.  Let  them  all  know 
you  are  looking  for  summer  employment. 

6-  Make  contacts  early  with  factories, 
restaurants,  hotels,  hospitals,  construction 

companies,  and  other  businesses  where 
you  feel  you  can  qualify  for  a  job.  Make 
certain  they  have  your  application  or  at 
least  your  name,  address,  phone  number, 
date  of  available  employment  in  the  event 
something  opens  up.  Never  leave  a  poten¬ 
tial  employer  without  providing  him  with  a 
means  of  getting  back  in  touch  with  you. 


7.  Check  with  Chambers  of  Commerce 
for  contacts.  Also  try  to  locate  the  offices 
of  industrial  associations  in  the  area. 
Employers  often  post  openings  exclusively 
with  them.  This  would  also  include  dropp¬ 
ing  into  city  and  county  personnel  offices. 

8.  Make  use  of  the  classified  yellow 
pages.  Check  local  bulletin  boards  in  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  chain  food  stores,  and  area 
drug  stores. 

9.  Don’t  overlook  temporary  help  firms 
like  Kelly  Services,  Manpower,  and  other 
area  temps. 

10.  Always  consider  putting  together  2  or 
3  part-time  jobs  to  equate  to  a  full-time 
summer  employment. 

When  and  how  to  apply : 

We  found  that  last  summer  many 
students  hung  on  to  their  jobs  from  the 
previous  summer.  In  a  tight  job  market 
remember  that  the  employer  is  in  the 
driver’s  seat.  He  will  get  a  high  volume  of 
applicants  for  the  job  or  jobs  he  offers. 
Good  grooming,  neat  appearance,  and  pro¬ 
per  dress  are  a  must.  Take  advantage  of 
past  job  experiences  by  carefully  listing  or 
telling  the  employer  that  you  have  skills 
necessary  to  meet  the  job  requirements. 
Politely  ask  the  employer  on  what  date  he 
plans  to  make  his  hiring  decision. 

Remember,  you  must  sell  yourself  over 
other  equally  qualified  candidates.  Try  to 
apply  politeness  with  a  degree  of  ag¬ 
gressiveness,  and  at  the  same  time  don’t 
dominate  the  interview.  Stress  your 
qualities  of  promptness,  reliability,  depen¬ 
dability  and  availability. 

Before  you  interview,  make  certain  that 
you  know  if  you  are  to  apply  ir.  person  or 
call  for  an  employment  interview.  A  note 
following  the  interview  to  the  employer 
thanking  him  for  the  opportunity  of  talking 
with  him  is  also  helpful  in  many  instances. 
Be  certain  the  employer  knows  the  exact 
date  that  you  will  be  available  to  start,  if 
hired. 

5  candidates  seek 
student  rep  post 
in  March  voting 

Elections  for  the  Student  Member  on  the 
CD  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  held : 

Dates:  Wednesday,  March  4,  1981  and 
Thursday,  March  5, 1981 

Times:  8:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  and  6:00 
p.m.  to  8:00  p.m. 

Place:  A  Bldg.,  Entry  1  (Extreme  Nor¬ 
thwest  Entrance) 

Candidates:  Sharon  Donofrio,  Ted 
Podgorski,  Greg  Cheaure,  Patrick  Burke, 
Robert  B.  Pritchett 


Diabetes  testing  began  on  Tuesday  in  the  CD  Health  Services  office 
and  continued  through  Thursday.  The  service  was  provided  free. 


More  letters  to  the  Editor 


To  the  Editor: 

Please  print  this  letter.  Maybe  it  will 
help  to  solve  a  serious  problem. 

The  classes  I  have  taken  at  CD  in  the 
past  IV2  years  have  been  of  the  highest 
caliber.  But,  the  inadequacies  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  services  are  causing  me  to 
seriously  consider  transferring  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  college. 

My  high  school  and  college  transcripts 
were  ‘lost’  by  CD  offices  three  times.  I 
finally  made  a  special  trip  to  campus  to 
hand  deliver  a  copy  to  assure  there  would 
be  no  more  problems. 

I  waited  four  weeks  for  an  appointment 
with  a  nursing  adviser.  She  told  me  I  had 
15  minutes  only  since  she  had  a  meeting  to 
attend.  During  12  of  those  15  minutes,  she 
took  two  personal  phone  calls  to  family 
members  and  called  one  of  her  former 
students.  Needless  to  say,  that  was  the 
first  and  last  adviser  I  have  seen. 

I  needed  to  call  the  nursing  office  to 
check  the  contents  of  my  file  in  order  to 
send  in  my  final  application  to  the  nursing 
program.  I  called  every  day  and  several 
times  a  day  for  four  weeks.  Neither  dialing 
direct  or  asking  the  operator  to  connect  me 
produced  an  answer  to  the  telephone.  I 
found  out  from  another  student  that  the  ex¬ 
tension  number  had  been  changed.  The 
general  information  operators  had  not 
even  been  informed  of  the  change. 

Next,  the  nursing  office  called  to  tell  me 
they  had  no  record  of  the  nursing  entrance 
exam  I  had  taken,  which  meant  another 
trip  to  campus  to  straighten  out  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  problem  today  is  what  finally  pro¬ 
mpted  me  to  write  this  letter.  I  signed  up 
for  the  spring  quarter  via  telephone 
registration.  When  I  received  my  schedule 
in  the  mail,  I  found  I  had  been  placed  in  the 
wrong  class.  When  I  called  to  report  the 
find,  I  was  told  I  would  have  to  come  to 
campus  to  fill  out  a  form  and  to  pay  a  three 

dollar  fee  for  changing  my  schedule  even 
though  it  was  the  fault  of  the  operator ! 


I’ve  found  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  is 
fed  up  with  missing  records,  misplaced 
files,  wrong  grades,  and  poor  advising  ser¬ 
vices.  Please,  will  someone  check  into  the 
system  and  find  out  what  the  problem  is 
here?  If  something  is  not  done  soon,  this 
college  is  going  to  lose  good  students  to 
better  organized  schools. 

Sincerely, 
Laura  Diekman 


How  much  more  trouble  «»d  money 
must  the  students  of  this  school  go  through 
to  get  correctly  registered  for  classes. 
From  the  long  lines  to  pay  for  the  classes, 
all  the  people  packed  around  the  class 
readout  sheets,  and  all  of  the  unfriendly 
employees  that  work  in  the  registration  of¬ 
fice,  what  more  must  we  go  through  to  be 
satisfied  with  our  next  quarter  at  CD? 

The  students  at  CD,  have  many  reasons 
for  attending  this  school,  one  of  mine  is  the 
shortage  of  funds  to  attend  a  major  univer¬ 
sity.  Yet  the  college  seems  to  be  charging 
the  students  for  unreasonable  services.  An 
example  of  this  is  when  I  registered  for 
classes  on  Friday,  Feb.  13.  I  returned  to 
the  office  on  Monday,  Feb.  16,  the  time 
lapse  between  the  two  dates  was  only 
about  four  hours  when  the  office  was  open 
on  Saturday,  Feb.  14,  since  I  was  there  late 
Friday  and  early  Monday.  I  returned  to 
the  office  to  correct  a  mistake  on  my 
schedule.  The  mistake  may  have  been 
mine  or  the  programmer,  but  in  any  case  a 
letter  was  misread,  and  I  was  enrolled  in 
two  classes  at  the  same  time.  Yet  when  I 
returned  to  correct  the  mistake  I  was 
charged  a  fee  of  three  dollars,  a  small  fee, 
but  what  was  it  for?  The  paper  for  the  cor¬ 
rection,  or  the  strain  put  upon  the  fingers 
of  the  lady  who  programmed  the  schedule. 

Yet  for  all  the  trouble  that  I  went 
through,  waiting  in  the  long  lines,  and  put¬ 
ting  up  with  the  brash  people,  I  was  still 
charged  this  slight  fee. 

Michael  Umano 
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How  to  get  an  A  A  degree  via  Weekend  Program 


Put  your  weekends  to  good  use  by  earn¬ 
ing  a  college  degree  through  College  of 
DuPage’s  Weekend  Degree  Program. 

Through  a  combination  of  independent 
study,  individualized  course  work  and 
classroom  work,  students  in  the  Weekend 
Program  can  complete  a  full  15-credit 
hour  load  per  quarter  by  attending  six  two- 
day  weekends  per  quarter. 

Students  in  the  past  year  have  signed  up 
for  the  program  to  earn  degrees  while 
working  full-time  or  to  help  themselves  ad¬ 


vance  at  their  present  place  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

“We  get  a  very  highly  motivated  student 
in  the  program,”  said  English  instructor 
JoAnn  Wolf,  who  coordinates  the  program 
with  humanities  instructor  Ernest  LeDuc. 

The  first  year  of  the  program  allows 
students  to  meet  all  general  education  re¬ 
quirements  for  an  Associate  in  Arts 
(transfer)  degree. 

The  second  year  will  be  designed  on  a 
similar  format,  but  will  depend  on  the 
needs  of  students  involved  in  the  program. 


For  example,  it  is  possible  to  offer  a  full 
liberal  arts  program  using  this  format,  or, 
if  there  is  enough  demand,  a  more 
specialized  program  in  something  like 
management  or  a  related  area  could  be  ar¬ 
ranged. 

The  fall  quarter  of  1980  was  the  first  time 
the  program  was  offered  here  and 
registration  was  heavy. 

The  Weekend  Degree  Program  is  not  an 
easier  way  to  get  a  degree,  according  to 


Wolf  and  LeDuc.  In  fact,  in  some  ways  the 
demands  will  be  greater  than  in  a  tradi¬ 
tional  program.  It  is,  however,  more  con¬ 
venient  for  many  students  and  can  fit  a 
more  flexible  time  schedule.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  the  support  of  a  large  group  of 
similarly  motivated  students. 

For  further  information  about  the  spring 
quarter  offerings,  which  start  the  last 
week  of  March,  call  the  Alpha  Office  at 
858-2800,  ext.  2356. 


WANT  ADS 


CD  course  digs  into  the  past 


All  those  years,  all  those  dreams,  all  those  sons. . . 
one  of  them  is  going  to  be  a  star. 


The  opportunity  to  work  on  an  actual  ar¬ 
cheological  dig  is  one  of  the  main  attrac¬ 
tions  of  a  special  CD  course  offered  in 
cooperation  with  the  Northwestern 
University  Archeological  Program. 

Students  enrolled  in  either  of  two  one- 
week  sessions  will  travel  to  southern  Il¬ 
linois  to  work  at  Kampsville,  the  perma¬ 
nent  home  of  the  Northwestern  Ar¬ 
cheological  Program.  While  there  students 
will  be  taught  the  techniques  of  digging 
and  taking  accurate  field  notes  while  ex¬ 
cavating  a  pre-historic  site.  Laboratory 
work  will  provide  a  total  look  at  ar¬ 
cheological  procedures,  and  evenings  will 
be  devoted  to  presentations  by  staff  ar¬ 
cheologists  and  research  specialists. 

The  first  session  will  be  held  March  22  to 
28,  between  winter  and  spring  quarters  at 
CD.  The  second  session  is  slated  for  June 
14  to  20. 

Participants  can  register  for  An¬ 
thropology  188,  Field  Archeology,  a  three- 
hour  course.  Successful  completion  of  the 
course  will  be  based  on  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  one-week  dig  and  all  related  ac¬ 
tivities,  keeping  a  personal  journal,  and 
completion  of  the  final  course  evaluation. 

Students  will  stay  in  dormitories,  but 
must  provide  bedding  and  all  personal 
items.  Transportation  from  CD  to  Kamp- 

One-acts  shown 
March  3,  4  and  5 

Performing  Arts  will  present  two  one- 
act  plays  on  March  3,  4,  and  5,  in  the  M 
Bldg.  Studio  Theatre. 

“ICuba,  Si!”  by  Terrence  McNally  is  an 
Absurdist  comedy  dealing  with  a  New 
York  Times  interview  of  a  Cuban  revolu¬ 
tionary  female  who  has  set  up  a 
“beachhead”  in  Central  Park.  It  explores 
the  revolutionary  personality/mentality. 
Jack  Weiseman  directs. 

The  cast  includes:  Mimi  Munch 
(Bensenville),  Barbara  Prescott  and 
Kathy  Kremeier  (Naperville),  BethKeske 
and  Wade  Westerberg  (Elmhurst),  and 
Terri  Reardon  (Glen  Ellyn). 

“Picnic  on  the  Battlefield”  by  Fernando 
Arrabel  is  a  drama  depicting  parents’  sim¬ 
ple  solution  to  ending  war,  a  solution  devis¬ 
ed  while  they  join  their  son  for  a  picnic  in 
the  midst  of  a  battle  zone. 

Cast  members  are:  Janet  Perry  (Glen 
Ellyn),  Jeff  Stoodt  (Oak  Park),  Ron 
Alfano  (Addison),  Daniel  Haley  (Lom¬ 
bard),  Barbara  Prescott  (Naperville),  and 
Christine  Neesley  (Plainfield).  Walter 
Olhava  (Hinsdale)  is  directing. 

The  free  performances  are  at  7 : 15  p.m. 

Workshop  to  deal 
with  financial  aid 

The  concepts  of  financial  aid,  the  finan¬ 
cial  aid  process  and  the  types  of  financial 
aid  awards  students  may  be  eligible  to 
receive  will  be  emphasized  when  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Financial  Aid  Office  conducts  its  an¬ 
nual  winter  quarter  workshop  Monday, 
March  9. 

Instructions  will  be  given  on  how  to  com¬ 
plete  the  1981-82  financial  aid  forms  for  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  various  state  and  federal  pro¬ 
grams  —  Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant,  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commis¬ 
sion  Monetary  Award,  ACT  Family  Finan¬ 
cial  Statement  and  others.  A  question  and 
answer  session  will  follow. 

The  workshop  will  meet  from  7:30  to  10 
p.m.  in  K131.  Students,  parents,  high 
school  counselors,  IGLP  lender  represen¬ 
tatives  and  the  public  are  invited  to  attend. 


The  State  of  the  Art  in  Living  Animation. 


sville,  located  about  60  miles  north  of  St. 
Louis,  can  be  provided  by  a  college  van. 

A  $50  deposit  will  reserve  a  space  in  the 
course.  The  cost  per  student  is  tuition  plus 
a  $145  fee  for  the  spring  session  (code 
A5CSA)  or  $165  fee  for  the  summer  session 
(code  A5WAA).  The  fee  covers  room, 
board,  tools,  equipment,  transportation 
and  the  professional  archeological  staff. 

For  further  information  about  the  ses¬ 
sions,  call  Peter  Klassen  at  ext.  2356,  or 
stop  in  J105. 


Room  for  rent  with  kitchen  privileges.  Rent  based 
on  ability  to  help  with  home  repairs.  Call  462-0729. 


For  rent:  2-bedroom,  2-bath  plush  new  condo. 
Fireplace,  all  appliances,  washer,  dryer,  facing 
pool  and  tennis.  15  minutes  from  CD.  562-1819  or 
485-3714. 


DRIVER  NEEDED  FOR  VAN.  From  Villa  Park  (nor- 
thside);  spring  quarter.  Monday  and  Wednesday 
evenings  only;  to  A  Bldg.  Guaranteed  front  door 
parking.  Call  Cari,  834-5200. 


Cash  paid  for  Lionel  and  American  Flyer  trains  and 
accessories.  Also  baseball  cards  and  plastic 
baseball  player  statues.  Call  964-8051 . 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 


Typing  done  in  my  home.  Reasonable  rates.  Fast 
turn  around.  No  job  too  big  or  too  small.  Call 
Tracy,  355-6364. 


COLUMBIA  PICTURES  PRESENTS 
A  MARTIN  RANSOHOFF  PRODUCTION 
A  RALPH  BAKSHI  FILM 
"AMERICAN  POP” 

Opening  at  Selected  Theatres  Near  You. 


R I  RESTRICTED^ 

Ihfcr  I)  tmi m  ntfMf  t " 
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-allery  exhibit  represents 
two  artistic  viewpoints 

"Spontaneity  is  important’ 


■  Words  have  limitations.  There  are  deep 
truths  and  words  fall  short  in  expressing 
hem.  My  work  tells  of  my  reactions  to 

NOW.” 

These  words  express  the  philosophy  of 
Artist  and  sculptor  Erika  Marija  Bajuk 
(vhose  work  is  currently  on  exhibit  in  the 
\%>  Gallery  through  March  15. 

Bajuk  is  a  part-time  art  instructor  at  CD 
^nd  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Arts  Council. 
“Spontaneity  is  important  to  me,”  she 
aid,  “and  therefore  I  work  directly  with  a 
nedium.  It  is  my  intention  that  my  finish- 
id  sculptures  and  drawings  have  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  process  and  change.  I  believe 
he  interplay  of  subconscious  emotions 
luring  the  working  process  places  the 
nark  of  individuality  on  a  piece  of  work.” 

'  About  her  sculptures,  Bajuk  said,  “They 
ivolve  out  of  my  immediate  relationship 
(nth  raw  materials  —  steel,  stone,  wax.  I 
:  not  rely  on  drawings  or  maquettes  but 
nake  decisions  as  work  progresses.  Steel 
Ind  stone  —  new  and  scrap  —  are  accepted 
8s  basic  forms  and  then  cut  up  or  altered  to 


suit  my  thinking.  This  direct  method  with 
steel  and  stone  gives  me  the  freedom  to 
make  aesthetic  choices  throughout  the 
process  of  developing  work.” 

The  artist  explained  that  her  multimedia 
drawings  “are  based  on  my  many  sket¬ 
ches  but  are  then  worked  on  spontaneously 
throughout  the  many  stages  of  their 
development.” 

Bajuk  added  that  her  work  “is  directed 
toward  form  to  form,  line  to  line  relation¬ 
ships  within  a  unified  single  totality,  ex¬ 
pressing  reactions  to  happenings  —  in¬ 
viting  responses  in  the  viewer.” 

Bajuk  was  born  in  Yugoslavia  and 
received  her  schooling  there  and  in 
Austria  before  coming  to  the  U.S.  She 
received  her  B.A.  from  Wellesley  College 
and  her  M.A.  from  Northern  Illinois 
University. 

Bajuk ’s  work  has  been  exhibited  in 
showings  at  the  New  Horizons,  Chicago 
(1978),  the  Arthur  A.  Baer  Memorial  Art 
Competition  at  the  Beverly  Art  Center, 
Chicago  (1980),  and  the  Denmark  Interna¬ 
tional  Festival  of  Women  Artists  ( 1980 ) . 


Bajuk,  left,  art  instructor  John  Wantz  and  JoAnne  Stevens  discuss 
|(he  gallery  exhibition  from  a  vantage  point  near  the  sculpture  she  calls 
\  ^processing.  " 


Story  and  photos 
by 

Mary  Ricciardi 


‘ Constructed  paintings  ’ 


The  Bajuk  sculpture  above  is  entitled  “Processing.”  It  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  artist  this  year.  In  the  photo  below,  Bajuk  is  “bending 
steel.  ” 


“More  murderous  than  Macbeth 
Y outh  waited  with  ready  legs. 

Poisoned  Implacable  An  eye  for  throat 
Y outh  sprang  like  a  rabid  dog 
And  our  blood  ran  mixed. 

I  see  youth  lie  dead  in  the  gutter  now 
With  its  own  throat  ripped. 

My  wounds . . .  ” 
Steven  Best 


The  Fitzpatrick  painting  above  is  called  “Love  in  the  Alley  —  Blood 
the  Street.  ”  The  work  below,  “Indictment  on  the  Chair,  ”  is  also  by 


With  this  quote,  former  CD  student, 
Tony  Fitzpatrick,  introduced  his 
“Constructed  Paintings”  currently  on 
display  in  the  Gallery  through  March  15. 


Fitzpatrick  is  working  on  his  B.F.A.  at 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  plans  to 
continue  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Il¬ 
linois. 
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COLLEGE  OF  DUPAGE  • 
GLEN  ELLYN,  ILLINOIS 

West  of  Chicago  on  1-5 


ABOUT  THE  GAMEFEST  .  .  . 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  to  look  for 
when  you  visit  the  CWA's  SPRING 
GAMEFEST: 


Over  150  gaming  events. 

A  free  trip  giveaway  to  the  next  national 
gaming  convention  in  San  Francisco 
(must  pre-register  to  b©  eligible). 

Free  program  booklet  complete  with  the 
time  and  location  of  events  as  well  as  a  lot 
of  other  information  about  the  gamefest. 
Several  special  guests  and  noted  hobby 
personalities  giving  seminars, 
demonstrations  and  tournaments 
throughout  the  weekend. 

Pre-registration  for  events. 

Expanded  offering  of  D&D,  Traveller  and 
other  role  playing  tournaments. 

Plenty  of  beginner  level  events. 

Two  used  game  auctions  and  a  game  flea 
market. 

Miniatures  painting  contest. 

FREE  TRIP  TO  ORIGINS  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Saturday  at  noon,  a  random  dice  roll  will 
determine  the  lucky  gamer  who  will  receive 
free,  round  trip  air  fare  to  ORIGINS,  the 
national  gaming  convention  to  be  held  July  3- 
5  in  San  Mateo,  California.  A  room  reserva¬ 
tion  has  been  made  for  the  winner  at  the 
Dunfee  Hotel,  the  convention  site.  To  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  this  prize,  gamers  must  pre-register  for 
the  SPRING  GAMEFEST. 


S.  Craig  Taylor  (Yaquinto)  —  Craig  designed 
Wooden  Ships,  C.V.,  Rally  Round  the 
Flag,  Air  Force,  Flattop,  Thin  Red  Line, 
The  Great  Redoubt  and  many  others. 


SCHEDULE  &  PRE-REGISTRATlO|f 
IISIFORMATIO) 


/at 


CWA’s  . 


SPRING  GAMEFEST 


ADMISSION  AND  HOURS 

Pre-registration  is  encouragedi  Pre¬ 
registration  for  the  weekend  is  $7.50  and 
must  be  postmarked  by  March  15,  1981.  This 
comes  to  only  $2.50  per  dayl  Tickets  will  also 
be  sold  at  the  door  at  $1 0.00  for  the  weekend 
or  $7.00  for  a  daily  pass.  Only  with  an  admis¬ 
sion  pass  may  one  enter  the  convention 
facilities.  Only  pre-registered  attendees  are 
eligible  for  the  free  trip  to  ORIGINS  in  San 
Francisco. 


EXHIBITORS 

Nearly  every  gaming  product  will  be  on  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  booths  of  Chicagoland's  finest 
game  hobby  shops.  The  lineup  of  CWA  sup¬ 
porting  shops  expected  to  be  in  attendance 
are:  The  Compleat  Gamer,  The  Hobbyist, 
Lyle's  Hobby  &  Craft,  Prosek's  Military  Model 
Shop,  and  Suttler's  Wagon.  Once  again  the 
exhibitors  will  be  conveniently  located  in  the 
same  room  as  the  miniatures  events.  Ex¬ 
hibitor's  hours  are  included  in  the  convention 
booklet. 


April 

3,4,5 


SPECIAL  GUESTS 

We  will  be  privileged  to  have  several 
leading  hobby  personalities  present  at  the 
GAMEFEST  to  do  seminars,  demonstrations 
and  tournaments,  including: 

Rick  Banner  (GDW)  Art  director  and  Europa 
series  coordinator  for  Game  Designer's 
Workshop. 

John  Hill  —  A  leading  independent 
designer,  John  designed  the  Squad 
Leader  system,  Battle  for  Stalingrad, 
Yalu,  Battle  for  Hue  and  others. 

Glenn  Kidd  —  A  principal  with  Ral  Partha. 

Marc  Miller  (GDW)  Game  designer  and 
developer  for  GDW.  His  credits  include 
Traveller,  Imperium,  Dark  Nebula  and 
many  others. 

Alan  Moon  (AH)  —  Assistant  Editor  of  The 
General,  Alan  designed  the  Coral  Sea 
variant  for  Midway  and  was  developer 
for  Fortress  Europa,  Hexagony,  and  the 
Flattop  revision. 


Pre-registration  is  also  highly  recommend¬ 
ed  for  each  event  yoou  plan  to  enter  as  almost 
all  events  have  limitations  on  the  total 
number  of  participants.  Some  events,  par¬ 
ticularly  role  playing  events,  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  filled  by  convention  time.  You  must 
pre-register  for  the  convention  in  order  to  pre¬ 
register  for  events. 

Pre-registering  also  helps  tremendously  to 
minimize  registration  lines  at  the  door. 
Payments  must  be  enclosed  for  your  ticket 
and  you  must  enclose  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope  with  your  pre¬ 
registration.  Should  you  need  additional  pre- 
registration  forms,  feel  free  to  copy  this  one  or 
write  to  the  CWA  for  more. 

Send  pre-registration  forms,  payment,  and 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  to: 

The  Chicago  Wargamer's  Association 
1  East  Schiller,  #188 
Chicago,  IL  60610 

We  will  send  confirmations  starting  ap¬ 
proximately  March  1st.  Your  confirmation 
package  will  contain  your  pass,  event  tickets, 
standby  tickets  for  any  events  already  filled 
and  other  pertinent  information  and  instruc¬ 
tions.  Note  that  standby  tickets  can  be  used  to 
play  in  an  event  when  there  are  'no  shows'  or 
the  standby  tickets  may  be  cashed  in  for  re¬ 
fund  at  the  CWA  event  registration  desk. 

Program  books  will  be  issued  at  the  conven¬ 
tion.  BE  SURE  TO  BRING  GAMES  FOR  ALL 
BOARDGAME  TOURNAMENTS  YOU  WISH 
TO  ENTER.  Players  have  been  turned  away  for 
more  than  a  few  events  for  lack  of  enough 
games. 

Hours  are:  Friday:  5  p.m.  -  1  a.m.;  Satur¬ 
day:  8:30  a  m.  -  1  a.m.;  Sunday:  8:30  a.m.  -  7 
f»/m. 


PRIZES 

Winners  of  nearly  every  tournament  will 
receive  a  certificate  redeemable  for  merchan¬ 
dise  at  any  exhibitor's  booth  at  the  convention 
and  at  CWA  supporting  hobby  shops 
throughout  the  year.  The  size  of  the  prize  will 
be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  tournament. 
Allocation  of  prizes  for  each  specific  event  will 
be  determined  by  the  tournament  judge.  The 
CWA  policy,  generally,  is  to  issue  in  prize  cer¬ 
tificates  an  amount  equal  to  total  event  fees. 
This  means  well  over  $1 ,000  in  prizes  will  go 
to  gamers  during  the  Gamefestll  First  place 
winners  will  also  receive  a  certificate  suitable 
for  framing. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Glen  Ellyn  is  served  by  the  Chicaj 
Northwestern  commuter  railroad  Their 
station  is  a  $3  cab  ride  to  the  college.  For 
formation  on  train  schedules  and  pi 
transportation  call  the  RTAat(800)972 
or  (312)  836-7000.  24  hour  cab  servJ 
available,  call  (312)  834-3000. 

Chicago's  O'Hare  airport  is  45  minuii 
the  northeast  of  the  convention  site  Can 
be  rented  at  the  airport  or  a  limo  can  take 
to  your  motel  for  about  $15. 

Gamers  who  need  a  ride  to  the  conver 
should  check  the  'need  a  ride'  block  on 
pre-registration  form.  You  will  be  sen 
phone  numbers  of  several  nearby  game 
that  you  can  arrange  a  carpool. 

For  those  driving  to  the  conventions! 
map  is  enclosed. 


LODGING 

Since  the  College  of  DuPage  is  a  commuter 
college,  no  dorm  rooms  will  be  available.  The 
official  convention  motel  is  the  Holiday  Inn  of 
Glen  Ellyn,  1  250  Roosevelt  Road,  Glen  Ellyn, 
IL  601 37  (31 2-629-6000).  Special  rates  have 
been  obtained  for  Gamefest  attendees:  $39 
single;  $42  double.  Make  your  reservations 
directly  with  the  motel.  Our  block  of  rooms 
will  be  held  until  March  1 5th.  Be  sure  to  iden¬ 
tify  yourself  as  being  with  the  Gamefest  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower  rates. 

Other  motels  are  also  available.  They  are  as 
follows,  in  approximate  order  from  most  ex¬ 
pensive  to  least  expensive.  Time  to  the  con¬ 
vention  site  appears  in  parenthesis: 

Sheraton  (312)  325-8555  (20  minutes  east) 

Stouffers  (312)  654-2800  (20  minutes  east) 

4-Seasons  (312)  469-8500  (5  minutes 
east) 

Ramada  Inn  (312)  584-5300  (25  minutes 
northwest) 

Galaxy-Best  Western  (312)  584-4550  (25 
minutes  northwest) 

Geneva  Motel  (312)  232-7121  (20  minutes 
west) 

West  Wind  Motel  (312)  231-1151  (10 
minutes  west) 


FOOD  SERVICE 

Cafeteria  food  service  will  be  availabl 
the  convention  site  during  most  conver 
hours.  In  addition  to  the  cafeteria,  the 
has  many  convenient  restaurants  to 
pocketbooks  and  tastes.  More  detailed 
service  information  will  be  included 
convention  booklet. 


EMERGENCY  PHONE  NUMBER! 

To  be  used  only  in  the  case  of  emergent 
the  convention  weekend.  Regular  mfoi 
tion  on  the  convention  cannot  be  obtain® 
these  numbers.  Leave  these  numbed 
home  in  case  of  emergency.  Try  first 
469-9742.  Try  next  (31 2)  469-9857  Try 
(312)  690-0275. 


SPECIAL  THANKS 

We  would  like  to  extend  a  very  spe 
thanks  to  the  many  volunteers  whose 
make  this  convention  possible,  to  the  Col 
of  DuPage  Game  Club  for  providing  the 
and  to  Metro  Detroit  Gamers  whose 
novative,  pioneering  efforts  in  hobby  ga 
provide  many  ideas  and  the  standard" 
cellence  for  game  conventions. 


ing  a  cness  clock.  R1  -Fri.  7  PM;  R2-Sat.  9  AM; 
R3-Sat.  2  PM;  R4-Sat.  7  PM;  R5-Sun.  10  AM 
$2.00 


#2318-Sat  7:15  PM;  #3319-Sun  9:45  AM. 
Final  round-Sun.  7:00  PM.  $1.00 


of  the  newer  variant  tracks  will  be  used.  Ben 
Schoose  GM's  Rl-Fri  8:00  PM;  R2-Sun.  3:00 
PM.  $1.00 


OPEN  NAMING  &  UNSCHEDULED 
EVENTS  Bulletin  boards  will  b®  set  up  for  the 
convenience  of  those  seeking  opponents  or 
wishing  to  contact  other  people  Bring  your 
own  boardgames  and  Dungeons  for  open  un 
scheduled  gaming  There  will  also  be  many 
free  events  booked  too  late  for  this  convention 
flyer  Look  for  these  in  the  convention  book 
when  you  arrive. 

Two  Player  &  Multi-Player  Boardgames 


CHICAGO  CIRCUIT  2333  Sponsored  by 
Lyle's  Hobby  &  Craft  Center,  Westmont  Run 
the  new  Chicago  Can-Am/Indy  Car  Track,  us¬ 
ing  Speed  Circuit  rules.  Each  player  gets  a  copy 
of  the  track,  but  every  player  should  bring  a 
copy  of  the  gam©  anyway.  For  up  to  25  players. 
Rl-Sat.  S  AM,  R2-Sat.  2  PM.  $1.00 


NAPOLEON  3355  Duane  Wamecke  GM’s 
this  Tournament  open  to  8  players.  3  rounds. 
Sun.  noon.  SI  .00 


CHICKAMAUGA  2360  Gerry  Poturelski 
GM's  this  SPI  classic.  Open  to  8  players.  Rl- 
Sat.  noon;  R2-Set.  4  PM;  R3-Sst.  9  PM.  $  1 .00 


F»  -  h  participant  must  furnish  his  own  game  it 
order  to  participate  in  the  tournaments. 


AFRiKA  KORPS  3366  Roger  Hotz  GM's  this 
Avalon  Hill  classic  game  open  to  1 6  players  4 
rounds  starting  Sun  9:30  a.m.  $1.00 


CREATURE  THAT  ATE  SHEBOYGAN  336® 

Duon e  Warnecke  Givi  s  e  single  elimination 
tournament.  Open  to  i  players  Sun.  9:30  AM. 
•  1.00 


NUCLEAR  WAR  1305/1306/2307- 
/ 2308/ 2362/ 3309  Flying  Buffalo's  fast  fly¬ 
ing  card  game  of  nuclear  conflagration. 
Beginners  welcome  $1305-Fri.  7:30  PM; 
$1306-Fri.  9:30  PM;  $23Q7-Sat.  4:30  PM; 
#2362-Sat.  8:00  PM,  $2308-Sat.  9:45  PM; 
#3309-Sun.  noon.  Final  round-Sun.  3:30  PM. 
$1.00 


SQUAD  LEADER  BASIC  2352  This  beginner 
level  tournament  will  feature  quick-play 
scenarios  using  only  basic  rules  through  SL 
scenario  4  Greg  Mocek  GM's  for  16  players 
Rl-Sat.  9:30  AM.  $1.00 


.WI  ested  parties  need  only  sign  up  and  they  w 
be  contacted  to  schedule  which  4  hour  shift1* 
each  will  play.  Joe  Drummond  and  Neil  N* 
will  GM  A  1941  campaign  scenario  will  b* 
featured.  Open  to  30  players.  $1 .00 
WIZARD  S  QUEST  3387  Mark  Baitin' - 
GM  this  faotasy  game  open  to  24  players, 
rounds.  Sun  9  30  AM.  $1 .00 


AIR  ASSAULT  ON  CRETE/INVASION  OF 
MALTA  2303  Tim  Orisek  of  Orisek  Industries 
GM's  this  single  elimination  event  for  16 
players.  Players  will  use  Tim's  ingenious  in¬ 
vention,  "Neoelwerfer  Smoke  Screens”. 
These  devices  allow  inverted  counters  to  be 
seen  by  one  player  but  not  the  other  —  perfect 
for  the  Allies  in  AAOC/IOM.  Each  first  round 
winner  takes  home  a  free  $9  set  of 
Nebelwerfers.  Preliminary  rounds  using  Inva¬ 
sion  of  Malta  begin  at  noon  on  Saturday.  The 
final  will  b®  AAOC  end  will  start  on  Sun.  at 
noon.  $1 .00 


AIR  FORCE  DAUNTLESS  3353  Athi 
Anilhongse  GM's  this  new  AH  game  for  20 
players  that  will  be  3-1  hour  rounds  for  all 
players  with  the  kills  and  damage  i 
eacri  rooiiu.  Sun.  2rM.  v  '•  .00 


CRESCENDO  OF  DOOM  234®  Pat  LeBeau 
GM's  2-3  hour  scenarios  for  32  players.  Rl- 
Sat.  9  AM  —  completion.  $1 .00 
CROSS  OF  IRON  2344  Steve  McNeil  GM's 
2-3  scenarios  for  32  players.  Sat.  2  PM.  Lest 
two  rounds  Sunday  $1.00 
DUNE  3364  Mark  Baltazar  GM's  this  Avalon 
Hill  game  Open  t©  30  players.  2  rounds  Sun. 
noon.  $1 .00 

EMPIRES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  2348 

John  Van  D®  Graaf  GM's  th®  crusade  scenario 
of  SPI's  medieval  gam®  1  round  only.  Victory 
point  scoring.  Sat.  10  AM.  $1 .00 
FOOTBALL  STRADEGY  2346  Bob  Heden 
GM's  for  4  rounds  end  16  players.  Set.  1  PM. 
$1.00 


PAN^tftGriuPre  tiui>efliAN  2302  Randy 
Giesey  GM's  one  of  SPI's  most  popular  games. 
Single  elimination  tournament  with  the  stan¬ 
dard  rules  and  play  balance  modified  rules. 
Open  to  12  players.  Rl-Sat.  9:30  AM.  $1.00 


(BUND)  SQUAD  LEADER  2304  John 
Dankert  hosts  this  unusual  Squad  Leader 
event.  The  moderator  tells  each  player  which 
units  he  can  see,  otherwise  enemy  counters 
are  not  even  placed  on  the  friendly  players 
board  All  Cross  of  Iron  rules  in  play  but  even 
beginning  Squad  Leaders  are  welcome.  12 
players,  2  rounds.  R1  -Sat.  9:00  PM;  R2-Sun. 
10  00  AM-200  PM.  $3.00 


PANZER  LEADER  2340  Paul  DeVolpi,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  COD  Gamers,  runs  this  1 6  player  single 
elimination  tournament.  Scenario  will  be  a 
build  your  own  forces’  using  point  system.  3 
hrs  per  round  with  timed  moves.  R1  -Sat.  6  PM; 
R2-Sat  9:30  AM;  K3-Sun.  10:30  AM.  Final 
Sun  2:30  PM.  $1.00 


STAR  FLEET  BATTLES  3300  Humongeou* 
tournament  for  48  1  'ayers  using  standard 
rules.  2  hrs.  per  rouno.  3  rounds.  Bring  your 


game  .len  '•’••actoehril  hosts.  Sun.  10:00  AM 
until  k-ompletion.  $1.00 


RAIL  BARON  1320/2321/2322/2323- 
/3324  Fiv®  first  round  games  will  be  held  at 
various  times.  Th©  winner  from  each  first  rou¬ 
nd  game  wili  advance  tc  the  finals.  Each  round 
open  to  6  players  $1  320-Fri.  7  PM;  $2321  -Sat. 
10:00  AM;  #2322-Sat.  1:00  PM;  $2323-Sat. 
7:00  PM;  #3324-Sun.  9:30  AM;  Final  Round- 
Sun.  2:00  PM.  $1.00 


STAP  SHIP  BATTLES  233®  Kenneth  Kauf¬ 
man  lodges  this  science  fiction  event  using  th© 
'Stablest  Battles  rules.  Open  to  12  players. 
Sat  *-10  PM.  §1.00 


STARSHIP  TROOPERS  2347  Mark  Vaccaro 
judges  using  the  scenario  with  th®  game  for  8 
players.  Scenario  2  for  the  first  round  Sat.  1 
PM.  $1.00 


Miniatures  Tournaments 
ACE  OF  ACES  A  king  of  the  hill  tournam«J 
on  continuously  until  Sun.  2:00  PM 
player  takes  on  the  prior  winner  and  i1* 
winner  continues  unri:  he  wins  5  in  a 
Acs  I  At  2:00  PM.  Sun.,  *he  Aces  meet  andt* 
winner  is  the  Ac©  of  Acesl  Bring  your  o* 
bocks.  See  convention  book  for  location 
pre-registration.  Free. 

AIR  POWER  3169  Dan  Adams  judges  imp 
citing  aerial  combat  game.  Open  to  1 6  plav* 
Sun.  9:00  AM-1  :GQ  PM.  $1 .00 
AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR  Smm  2122  I* 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  th©  Army  of NortM 
Virginia  clash  in  this  1863  scenario 
Bobek  judges  using  his  "When  Johnny  Co 
Marching  Horn®”  rules.  Open  to  16  Pla>'e 
Sat  11:00  AM.  $1.00 
AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR  15mm  31 3*  ^ 
Wesley  officiates  using  'Rally  Round  the  F 
rules.  Open  to  10  players.  Sun.  10:30*" 
$1.00 


AVALON  HILL  CLASSICS  2301  John  Kreuz 
GM's  a  single  elimination  tourney  in  the 
elways  popular  classics  —  Afrika  Korps,  Bulge, 
D-Day,  Midway,  Waterloo  and  Stalingrad 
Each  player  picks  two  titles  and  any  gem©  both 
players  choose  is  played.  Special  procedure  is 
used  when  there  ere  no  common  titles  picked. 
Open  to  32  players  Five  rounds  of  four  hours 
each  R1  |  Sat.  9:30  AM.  Final  two  rounds  Sun. 
$1.00 


LA  BATAILLE  OE  LA  MOSCOWA  1332  A 
chance  to  play  this  multi-player  game  of  the 
1812  Borodino  slug  fest  Limited  com¬ 
munications  rules  Players  meet  Fri  6  PM  to 
choose  sides  and  sign  up  for  the  shifts  each 
will  play.  Inexperienced  players  will  be  phased 
in.  Gerry  Poturelski  hosts.  Shift  1 ,  Fri.  6- 1 2  PM; 
Shift  2.  Set  9  AM  -  3  PM;  Shift  3,  Sat  3-9  PM; 
Shift  4,  Sat  9-1 2  PM;  end  Sun  9  AM,  Shift  5, 
12  noon-6  PM.  •  1.00 


FREEDOM  IN  THE  GALAXY  2342  Detroit's 
Ray  Ulman  hosts  this  exciting  SPi  'space  opera' 
game.  Sat.  2  PM.  $1.00 
IMPERIUM  2361  Jerry  Webster  GM's  for  8 
players  with  2 Vi  hour  time  limit.  R1  -Sat.  9:30 
AM  $1.00 

INVASION  AMERICA  2341  Jonathan  Rost 
hests  these  single  games  Sat.  3  PM.  $1.00 
KINGMAKER  234©  Ray  Ulman  hosts  36 
players  in  Avalon  Hill's  popular 
militery/diplomacy  game  Set.  1  PM-7  PM. 
$1.00 

MACHIAVELL1 1 336  Larry  Gmadek  GM's  us- 
,ng  all  advanced  rules  2  rounds  Open  to  24 
players  Fri.  6  30  PM.  Final  Sat.  $1.00 
MIDWAY  1 337  AH  classic  for  1 6  players.  R1  - 
Fri.  6  PM  $1.00 


RISK  1310/2311/2312/2313/3314 
Parker  Brothers  game  of  world  domination. 
Fiv®  first  round  games  will  be  held  at  various 
times.  The  winner  from  each  first  round  game 
will  advance  to  the  finals.  Standard  rules  will 
be  used.  $1310-Fri.  7:45  PM;  $2311 -Sat. 
10:45  AM.  $2312-Sst  3:45  PM;  #2313-S®t. 
7:45  PM;  $3314-Sun.  9:15  AM  Final  Round- 
Sun.  2:30  PM.  $1.00 


STRATEGO  2343  Randy  Solo  hosts  this  en¬ 
joyable  game  with  no  dice,  for  16  players. 
There  will  b©  a  2  hr  time  limit  per  round.  Sat.  2 
PM.  $1.00 


AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR  26mm  21'» 
Johnson  officiates  this  event  using 


TERRIBLE  SWIFT  SWORD  1331  Come  join 
this  nulti-player  SPi  monster  gam®  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Gettysburg  Players  meet  Fri.  7:30  PM  to 
choose  up  sides  end  sign  up  for  shifts  each  will 
play.  Will  be  played  around  the  clock  if  enough 
gamers  sign  up  to  "man  th®  counters".  Wes 
Frank  coordinates.  $1 .00 


RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  1336  Jim  Vincent 
GM's  for  up  to  32  players  using  both  scenario 
and  campaign  for  different  rounds.  Fri.  6:00 
PM  -  Sat.  Final  Sun.  if  more  then  16.  $1 .00 


CHESS  1 361  The  oldest  of  ell  wargames.  Jim 
and  Helen  Warren  host  this  big  event  using  a  5 
round  Swiss  format  (a  modified  round  robin). 
Not  rated.  All  experience  levels  welcome.  Br- 


VIONOPOLV  131 6/ 23 16/231 7/231  f- 
/3319  The  classic  of  all  classics.  Five  first  rou¬ 
nd  games  will  be  held  at  various  times.  Th® 
winner  from  each  first  round  will  advance  to 
the  finals.  Winner  is  th®  player  with  the  most 
cash  after  3  hours  $1316-Fri.  7:15  PM, 
$231 6-Sat  10:15  AM;  $2317-Sat.  1:15  PH 


SCRABBLE  1326/2326/2327/2328- 
/3329  No  dice,  but  helps  if  players  can  spell. 
Fiv®  first  round  games  will  be  held  at  various 
times.  Th®  winner  of  each  first  round  game  will 
advance  to  th®  finals.  $1325-Fri.  7:30  PM; 
$2326-5?*  10:30  AM;  22327-Sal  1:30  PM; 
$2326-Sat.  7:30  PM;  $3329-Sun.  10:00  AM. 
Final  Round-Sun.  2:30  PM.  $1.00 


THIRD  REICH  1334  Fred  Buchholz  GM's  a 
two  round,  multi-player  tournament  using  th© 
1 342  scenario.  4  players  per  .board  1  §  players 
max,  experienced  players  preferred! •  R1  -Fri. 
6:00-1 1  GO  PM.  R2-Sun.  1 0  AM-'S  PM.  $1 .00 
VICTORY  IN  THE  PACIFIC  2360  Chet 
Mitchell  judges  for  16  players.  R1-S@t.  9:30 
AM.  $1.00 


grown  rules.  Open  to  12  players.  Sot 
AM-6:00  PM.  $1.00 
ANCIENTS  16mm  1186  Curt  Sibo  hosi"M 
engagement  between  Persians  and  W® 
perial  Romans.  Ancient  Warfare  n*1®5 
players.  Fri.  6:C0-9:00  PM.  $1.00 
ANCIENTS  16mm  2118  Vlrlul,  ConO“*J 
of  the  West.  Rick  Kopp  judges  this  Gr«fl 
Persian  game  using  'Z  &  M  Ancient^Ws  ^ 


modified  Open  to  1 4  players  on  Sat  2 
PM.  $1.00 
ANCIENT  GALLEYS  1/1200  211»/2’’ 
Roms  vs.  Cirthago  (32  B.C.).  Pi"1  cn„ 
judges  this  game  using  his  *°°n'10' 
published  'Oar  &  Ram'  rules.  0p«n  , 
players.  #21 1 6-Sat.  9:00  AM;  #2 1 1 7-Sot 
PM.  $1.00 


WAR  AT  SEA  3369  Tim  Lynch  GM's  this 
fun/highly  playable  WW5I  navel  game.  Players 
should  be  able  to  roll  5's  and  6's  at  will  Great 
for  the  beginners  and  pros  alike.  32  players. 
Sun.  9:30  AM.  $1.00 


SPEED  CIRCUIT  1336  A  two  round,  multi¬ 


player  event  for  36  players.  Build  your  own 
racers  with  th®  first  round  using  the  Monsc 
track.  Winners  advance  to  the  final  where  one 


WAR  IN  EUROPE  1 330  Th®  really  big  one. 
WWII  will  begin  at  5:00  pm  Fri.  and  run  con¬ 
tinuously  throughout  the  convention.  Several 
!  will  play  on  each  side  per  shift.  In- 


BATTLE  OF  TEWKESBURY  21«B  Jo"n  ‘J 
Mike  Feilla  stage  this  major  encounter  o 
War  of  the  Rosas  which  established  Edw® 
as  one  of  the  greatest  commanders  of  t*1® 
Middi®  Ages.  Up  to  6  people  may  P1®^  * 
26mm  battle.  Set-9:00  AM  -  1:00  PM- 


BOOT  HILL  113®  Mika  Edsey  oMieftf- » 
Western  gunfight  event  open  to  10  P<*V® 
Fri.  6:00  PM.  61.00 
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BBING  YOUR  OWN  15mm  ANCIENT 
ARMY  TOURNAMENT  1 171  Bring  yourown 
ancient  army  and  attempt  to  carnage  and 
plunder.  1000  point  armies  using  5th  edition 
WRG  rules.  16  armies  maximum.  Tlwee  hours 
per  round.  Further  details  will  be  mafled  to  pre- 
I  registrant's.  Karl  Gaarsoe  coordinates  Fri. 
I  6:00  PM  to  completion.  83.00 
|  BRITISH  COLONIALS  15mm  2126  The  Zulu 
I  war  and  the  'Battle,  of  Isandhlwana’  is 
i  highlighted  in  this  averting  event.  Open  to  5 
1  players  ysing  'Sword  &  Flame'  rules.  Saj  9:30 
I  AM.  81.00 

;  COLISSEUM  One  on  one  gladitdrial  combat  in 
I  the  arena.  'Morturi  de  Salutama'.  A  CWA 
I  staffer  hosts.  Great  for  beginners.  Sat  9:00 
I  aM-1  :00  PM.  Continuous.  No  pre-registration. 
I  Free. 

I  FANTASY  1  Emm  2120Glenn  Kidd  of  RAl 
’  PARTHA  judges  this  great  beginners  event  for 
I  1 2  players.  Sat.  2:00-6:00  PM  81 .00 
I  FANTASY  MINIATURES  25mm  3168  Bill 
judges  this  fantasy  game  using 
'Chainmail'  rules.  Open  to  1 0  players. 
I  Sun.  9:00  AM-3:00  PM.  $1 .00 
I  HIGH  FANTASY  2147/2146  The  Dillow  s 
I  judge  their  very  popular  fantasy  game  with  a 
i  special  prize  to  the  best  player  Each  Session 
I  open  to  10  players  The  first  two  sessions  will 
I  be  pre-registered.  Non-preregistered  sessions 
I  will  continue  through  the  day.  #2147-Sat. 
I  1 0  00  Ann  to  noon,  #  21  AS-Sai  i  30-3.30  PM. 
I  si  00  each  session. 

I  IRONCLADS  3112  Bill  Garrett  officiates  in 
I  these  American  Civil  War  naval  actions,  using 
I  Don  Lowry's  'Ironclad'  rules.  Open  to  8  players 
B  on  Sun.  1:30  PM.  81.00 

IRONCLADS  2136  Using  a  combination  of 
I  Yaquinto's  The  Ironclads’  and  Lowery's 

■  Ironclad'  rules.  Jon  Michal  judges  this 
3  American  Civil  War  Naval  Action  open  to  10 

players  Sat.  9:30  AM  81.00 
JOHNNY  REB  2164  Noted  game  designer. 
John  Hill  hosts  this  1 5mm  American  Civil  War 
engagement  using  his  rules  of  the  same  name, 
soon  (hopefully)  to  be  published  by  Heritage. 
John  will  spend  a  portion  of  the  time  explaining 
the  relationship  of  his  rules  system  to  this 
historical  period  12  players  Sat  noon-8  00 
PM  81. 00 

MEDIEVAL  NAVAL  3137  Jeff  Mattick  again 
judges  this  unique  naval  game  of  the  medieval 
times.  Using  his  own  rules,  this  game  is  open 
to  8  players.  Sun.  1 :00-4:00  PM.  81 .00 
MICRO  ARMOR  1149  John  Kractochrill 
GMs  this  simulation  of  a  modern  Soviet  armor 
thrust  in  Europe  versus  NATO  forces.  Modern 
armor  rules  by  TSR  will  be  used  Open  to  10 
players  Fri.  7:00-11:00  PM  81.00 
I  MICRO  ARMOR  1/286  3160  This  evanl 
relives  the  Allies  1 944  breakout  across  France 
using  Squad  Leader  system  rules  John  Goff 
hosts  for  8  players.  Sun.  10  30  AM.  SI  .00 
MICRO  ARMOR  1  /286  21 61  The  2nd  Ger¬ 
man  motorized  infantry  division  attempts  to 
slice  through  two  Russian  divisions  in  1941 
north  of  Moscow  The  Soviet  24th  armor  end 
15th  infantry  has  other  ideas.  Randy  Black. 
Dennis  S*»>p  and  Rnfc  Unglsub  host,  in¬ 
troducing  their  own  Combined  Arms  Tactics 
rules  emphasizing  morale  and  tactical  com¬ 
petence  Sat.  6:00-10:00  PM  81.00 
MICRO  ARMOR  1/286  1162  Randy  Black. 
Dennis  Seig  and  Bob  Unglaub  host  in  this 
North  African  WWII  engagement  as  the  British 
attempt  to  punch  through  the  Italian  line.  The 
new  combined  Arms  Tactics  rules  emphasiz¬ 
ing  morale  and  tactical  competence  will  be 

■  used  Fri.  5:30-10:30  PM.  81 .00 

|  MICRO  ARMOR  1/286  3163  Elite  U  S 
marines  attempt  to  survive  a  desperate  Red 
Chinese  wave  attack  in  this  Korean  war  action 
Randy  Black,  Dennis  Seig,  and  Bob  Unglaub 
host  using  their  own  Combined  Arms  Tactics 
rules  emphasizing  morale  and  tactical  com¬ 
petence  Sun  9  30  AM- 1  30  PM  81.00 

MODERN  ARMOR  MINIATURES  1/286 

3138  Soviet  vs.  NATO.  John  Hoegemeier  of- 

3f iciates  an  attempted  breakthrough  in 
Northern  Europe  Soviet,  West  German  and 
Danish  forces  clash,  using  WRG  rules  system 
Open  to  8  players  on  Sun.  1 0:30  AM-3:00  PM. 
•  1  00 

MODERN  NAVAL  MINIATURES  1/3000 

2139  Soviet  vs.  NATO.  John  Joogemeier  of¬ 
ficiates  this  event  using  modified  'Sea/Tac 
rules  Soviet  naval  forces  engage  NATO  off 
’’forth  Cape,  Norway,  attempting  a  breakout 
Open  to  10  players  on  Sat  10:00  AM-2  00  PM. 
01.00 

NAPOLEONICS  6mm  3128  Bill  Checovich 
judges  this  Napoleonic  game  using  his  own 
rules  Open  to  10  players  Sun.  10:00  AM. 

SI  00 

NAPOLEONICS  16mm  2140  Jim  Banks  of¬ 
ficiates  this  Napoleonic  battle^  during  the 
Peninsular  War.  'Empire'  rules  will  be  used 
Hnd  a  knowledge  of  these  rules  are  a  must  to 
Play  Open  to  8  players.  Sat.  1:00-6:00  PM 
81.00 


NAPOLEONICS  26mm  2141  The  M.d- 
America  Wargamers  judge  this  battle  with  the 
French  vs  the  British  and  allies  in  the  Penin¬ 
sular  theatre.  Rules  to  be  used  are  Column. 
Line  &  Square",  and  experience  with  these 
rules  are  recommended.  Open  to  12  players 
The  Mid-American  Wargamers  will  present  a 
trophy  to  the  winning  player.  Sat.  9:00  AM- 
2:00  PM  81.00 

NAPOLEONICS  25mm  3116  Wiley  Ed- 
monsen  judges  this  Napoleonic  battle  open  to 
6  players.  Home  grown  rules  will  be  used.  Sun, 
10.00  AM.  81.00 

NAPOLEONICS  25mm  2130  Ray  Johnson 
officiates  this  battle  using  *P»s  de  Charge' 
rules  Open  to  12  players.  Sat.  10:30  AM. 
81.00 

NAPOLEONICS  26mm  2113  French  vs. 
Prussian  armies  clash,  using  Column,  Line  & 
Square'  rules  modified  tremendously.  Bill  Gar¬ 
rett  officiates  Open  to  8  players.  Sat  9:30  AM 
81.00 

NAPOLEONICS  25mm  3169  R.ck  Montana 
judges  this  Napoleonic  battle  using  Grand 
Tactical'  rules.  Open  to  10  players.  Sun.  noon- 
6:00  PM.  81.00 

PEA  RIDGE  1 5mm  3170  Norris  Darrell  GMs 
this  western  front  American  civil  war  battle  us¬ 
ing  John  Hill's  Johnny  Reb  rules.  Open  to  8 
players.  Sun.  10:00  AM-3:00  PM.  81.00 
ROARKES  DRIFT  26mm  1142  Bob  Michal 
judges  CWA’s  classic  Zulu  Wars  miniature 
game,  using  modified  ‘Zulu’  rules.  Open  to  8 
players.  Fri.  5:00  PM  to  close.  81 .00 
SAMURAI  25mm  2188  Bob  Pavlik  judges 
this  unique  game,  using  his  own  rules.  Open  to 
6  players  Sat.  2:30-5:30  PM.  81.00 

SPACE  ADVENTURE  GAME  Bill  Nardin  and 
friends  again  officiate  a  unique  event  open  to 
72  players.  There  will  be  12  first  rounds,  with 
the  best  player  from  each  round  advancing  to 
the  semi-finals.  Each  round  is  ojjen  to  6 
players.  Simple  rules  and  miniatures  will  be 
used  in  this  fast  moving,  exciting  game  The  1 2 
aemi-finalists  will  play,  with  the  best  6  players 
advancing  to  the  final  round,  where  one 
winner  will  be  decided.  Large  prize  offered 
Each  round  is  2  hrs.  First  rounds  2100,  2101, 
2102-Sat  11:00  AM;  2103.  2104,  2105-Sat 
4:00  PM;  2109.  2110,  21 11 -Sat  7:00  PM 
81.00 

STAMFORD  BRIDGE  16mm  1143  Jon 

Michal  judges  this  historicl  re-enactment  of 
‘Stamford  Bridge'  between  the  Vikings  under 
Harold  Hard  Counsel  and  the  Saxons  under 
King  Harold  of  Hastings  game.  Jon  s  own  'For 
King  and  Glory'  rules  will  be  used,  open  to  8 
players  Fri  6  30-10.30  PM.  81 .00 
STARPOWER  2144  Jon  Michal  offers  this 
science  fiction  space  game  using  the  Star- 
power’  rules  Open  to  12  players.  Sat  4:30- 
8.30  PM  81.00 

8YSTEM  7  NAPOLEONICS  1166  Doug 
Maston  again  officiates  this  Napoleonic  battle 
using  GDW's  'System  T  and  'Fire  &  Steel' 
rules  Open  to  6  players.  Fri.  6:00-10:00  PM 
81.00 

SYSTEM  7  NAPOLEONICS  2127  GDW's 
'System  7'  rules  are  used  in  this  Napoleonic 
battle  judged  by  Ed  Majeski.  Open  to  8  players 
Sat.  11:00  AM  81.00 

30  YEARS  WAR  15mm  2114/1131  Ken¬ 
neth  Kaufman  officiates  this  land  battle  using 
MWA  rules  Open  to  8  players  #11 31 -Fri 
7:30-10:30  PM;  #2114-Sat  8.00  PM-1100 
PM.  81.00 

TRACTICS  1/72nd  3129  Oave  Cappel 
judges  this  armor  event  of  WWII  using  Trac- 
tics'  rules.  Open  to  10  players.  Sun,  9:00  AM 
81.00 

VIKING  RAID  26mm  2167  Relive  this  10th 

century  Viking  raid  on  a  small  English  hamlet 
using  "home  grown"  rules.  Open  to  6  p’ayers 
Bob  Pavlick  hosts  Sat  9 :00  AM  to  noon  S1  00 
WAR  OF  THE  RING  26mm  2166  The  For;fcs 
of  Evil  versus  the  Forces  of  Gordor  and  Rohan 
m  the  Battle  of  Pelennor  Fields.  Curt  Sabo 
hosts  using  Ancient  Warfare  rules  with  fan 
tasy  supplement.  Curt  Sabo  hosts  this  6  hour 
event  for  9  players  Sat  5  00-11  00  PM  $1.00 
WIZARDS  CHALLENGE  1161/2162- 
/2163  Columbus'  Alan  Carson  will  run  3  first 
round  sessions  of  25mm  fantasy  minis  for  1? 
players  each  All  players  are  magic  users  You 
must  get  past  3  earth  elementals  guarding  a 
tower  and  find  a  magic  item.  Diplomatic  skills 
helpful.  Bring  tape  measures.  Great  for 
beginners.  Winners  from  the  first  3  sessions 
will  use  the  remnants  of  their  force  to  compete 
in  the  final  on  Sunday.  #1 161  -Fri.  7:00-1 1 :00 
PM,  #2162-Sat.  9:00  AM-1  00  PM.  #2163- 
Sat.  1:30-5:30  PM  81.00 

WWI  NAVAL  1  /2400  31 26  This  naval  action 
will  be  computer  assisted  to  speed  up  play  Us¬ 
ing  'Seapower'  rules,  Paul  Schwab  judges  this 
event  Open  to  16  players.  Sun.  9:30  AM 
81.00 

WWI  NAVAL  1/2400  1121  George  Miller  is 


famous  for  his  unique  events  Here  at  'Dogger 
8ank'  the  British  and  Germans  clash  again,  us¬ 
ing  modifi«d  'General  Quarters'  rules.  Open  to 
8  players.  Fri.  6:00-10:00  PM  4 1.00 
V»Wlt  MICRO  ARMOR  2154  Sponsored  Dy 
Lyle's  Hobby  &  Craft,  each  player  will  be 
provided  a  platoon  of  GHQ  1/285  armored 
vehicles.  At  the  end  of  the  4  hour  game  players 
on  the  winning  side  get  to  take  home  their  sur¬ 
viving  vehicles  and  all  vehicles  killed  Open  to 
14  players.  Sat  3:00-7:00  PM.  81.00 
WWII  1  /28S  31 46  The  U.S.  vs.  the  Germans 
m  France  1944,  This  game  is  officiated  by  the 
Mid-America  Wargamers,  who  will  b©  using 
Tractics'  rules.  Open  to  12  players.  The  win¬ 
ning  player  will  receive  a  trophy,  courtesy  of 
the  Mid-America  Wargamers.  Sun.  1 1 :30  AM- 
4:30  PM  $1.00 

WWII  1/32  2132/2133  Allies  vs  Germans 
In  this  scenario  using  home  grown  rules  in¬ 
vented  by  Robert  Mijanovich  Open  to  10 
players.  Two  events  held.  #2132-Sat  10:30 
AM-12  30  PM.  #2133-Sat  2:30-4  30  PM. 
81.00 


WWII  1/72  1124  Tom  Hoff  officiates  this 
Japanese  vs.  British  in  Burma  scenario.  Using 
WRG  rules.  Open  to  6  players  Fri.  6:00  PM 
$1.00 

WWII  NAVAL  1/700  2123  John  Szmyd  & 
Schroeder  re-enaa  the  battle  of  Narvik  using 
Fletcher  Pratt'  rules  Open  to  15  players  Sat 
6:00  PM  81.00 

YAQUINTO  ARMOR  2166/2167  Designer 
Jim  Day  will  host  up  to  10  players  in  each  of 
two  sessions  of  three  hours  Mixed  miniature 
and  Boardgame  format  Rules  from  Panzer  88 
&  Armor  #2156-Sat  4:00-7  00  PM.  #2157- 
Sat  10:00  PM-1:00  AM  $1.00 
ZULU  15mm  3160  Outnumbered  10  to  1  will 
the  British  be  massacred  in  ISANDLAWANA, 
the  first  battle  of  the  ZULU  war?  Tom  Bayci 
hosts  using  Sword  &  Flame  rules.  Sun. -Noon 
tc4;00  PM.  $1.00 

Role  Playing  Game  Tournaments 
A  D&D  ADVENTURE  3216  This  adventure 
takes  the  players  into  the  world  of  Thomas 
Covenant.  Ken  Lukaszewski  hosts  this  event 
for  6  players.  Sun.  noon-3:00  PM.  $1.00 
ADVANCED  D&D  CHARACTER  5UR 
VIVAL  &  FITNESS  TEST  3213  Steve 
Morrison  hosts  this  assault  on  the  gray 
Wizards  Tower.  Open  to  6  players.  Sun.  10  00 
AM-2:00  PM  $1  00 

ADVANCEp  D&D  ELIMINATION  TOUR¬ 
NAMENT  2209  Dave  Rotheroe  organizes  this 
two  round  tourney.  A  small  group  of  adven¬ 
turers  will  explore  an  underground  ruin.  Open 
for  teams  of  6.  No  limit  to  the  number  of  teams 
that  can  enter.  R1  -Sat.  1  00-5:00  PM,  R2-Sat 
7:00-11  00  PM.  $1,00 

AN  ADVANCED  D&D  ADVENTURE  3214 

John  Jacobsma  judges  this  high  level  dungeon 
adventure  based  on  Norse  Mythology.  Open  to 
8  players.  Sun.  1 1 :00-5:00  PM  $1 .00 

AN  ADVANCEO  D&D  ADVENTURE  3216 

Players  are  to  explore  an  ancient  building 
found  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  wasteland.  Richard 
Pooler  judges  this  adventure  Open  for  8 
players.  Sun.  11:00-5.00  PM  SI  . 00 


AND  NOW  .  ACOMPLETELYDIFFERENT 
ADVENTURE  3217  Paul  Karczag  hosts  this 
Monty  Python  role  playing  variant.  Open  to  8 
players  Sun.  Noon-4  00  PM  $1  00 
BEGINNING  D&D  SEMINAR  AND  ROLE 
PLAYING  DEMONSTRATION  2206 
Attendees  will  be  given  a  chance  to  play  in  a 
beginners  adventure  Randy  Solo  hosts  this 
adventure  open  to  12  players  Sat  9:00-12  00 
PM.  $1.00 

BUSHIDO  2226/2227  Two  introductory 
level  6  hour  sessions  will  be  run  by  Lane  Whit¬ 
taker  in  this  role  playing  adventure  of  Medieval 
Japan  in  the  Samurai  tradition.  Open  to  8 
players  per  game  #2226-Sat  9:00  AM, 
#2227-Sat.  5:00  PM  $1  00 
THE  CAVERNS  OF  CERAX  1204  Steve Z.zzo 
officiates.  Players  are  to  rid  the  Caverns  of  all 
monsters  and  the  demon  Lerax  An  Advanced 
D&D  adventure  open  to  8  players.  Fri.  8  00- 
11:00  PM  $1,00 

THE  DEMON  TRAINING  DUNGEON  1200 
A  dungeon  for  beginners  hosted  by  Len  Bland 
This  adventure  is  open  to  1 6  players  (4  teams 
of  4).  Fri.  7:00-1 1  00  PM  $1  00 
DESCENT  INTO  A  VOLCANO  1201  An  ex 
citing  quest  in  search  of  the  legendary 
Firemasters.  Hosted  by  Irwin  Goldstein,  using 
advanced  D&D.  Open  to  8  players.  Fri.  7:00- 
12  00  AM  $1.00 

DUNGEON  WARSI  3225  Paul  DeVoloi  GM  s 
this  exciting  new  role  playing  game  in¬ 
troducing  his  new  "Orbs  of  Adventure"  rules. 
Surviving  adventurer  wins  all.  1 6  players.  Sun. 
10:00-6:00  PM.  $1.00 

THE  HULL  OF  GRSKI 3224  Adventurers  con¬ 
template  and  react  to  mysteries  down  below.  5 
players  per  group.  Bob  Blake  hosts  this  AO&D 


CWA  SPRING  GAMEFEST  PRE-REGISTRATION  FORM 

Fi!l  out  this  whole  section  and  send  to:  Chicago  Wargamef's  Association,  1  East  Schiller,  #18B, 
Chicago,  IL  60610.  Make  all  checks  payable  to  the  Chicago  Wargamer  s  Association.  Be  sure  to  check 
off  all  evznts  you  are  planning  to  enter.  YOU  MUST  ENCLOSE  A  SELF-ADDRESSED,  STAMPED 
ENVELOPE.  Enter  the  total  amount  you  are  enclosing.  Forms  postmarked  after  March  15th  will  be 
returned  unprocessed  as  time  will  not  be  available  to  allow  processing  after  the  March  1 5th  deadline. 

Circle  the  events  you  wish  to  enter 


□  Pre-registration  weekend  ticket  —  pre-March  15  postmark  S7.50 

CJ  One  year  subscription  to  the  monthly  Chicago  Wargame  Report  S4.0C 

□  Flexible  date  tournaments  entered  @$2  each  (Chicago  area  only) 

Cl  "I  need  a  ridel"  Send  me  car  pooling  referral  information. 

□  I  am  a  judge  or  volunteer  worker 

Name - - - - - - 

Address _ _ _ 

City _ State - Z|P - phl 


event.  3  hours.  Sun  9:00  AM.  $1  00 
INTRODUCTORY  CHIVALRY  &  SORCERY 
1203  David  Washburn  judges  this  event  A 
group  of  adventurers  will  travel  into  the  role  of 
the  Dark  Lord  in  search  of  the  Sword  of  Minar 
Open  to  8  players.  Fri.  7:00-1 1 :00  PM.  81 .00 
MONTY  PYTHON'S  FLYING  DUNGEON 
2208  Dave  Rogan  hosts  this  D&D  versions  of 
the  Monty  Python  saga  Open  to 8  players.  Sat 
9:00  AM- 1:00  PM  $1.00 
RAID  ON  THE  TEMPLE  OF  HAASHASTAAK 
2219  John  Goff  will  host  this  AD&D  variant  for 
10  players.  Players  will  explore  a  newly  found 
temple.  Sat.  6:00  PM-1 1  00  PM  $1 .00 
THE  RUINS  OF  SUCCERI  2211  Untold 
mystery  awaits  in  a  hidden  mountain  valley 
four  days  from  the  nearest  civilization  Fred 
Buchholz  hosts  this  adventure  for  7  players.  An 
AD&D  scenario.  Sat.  7:00-1 1  :Q0  PM.  81 .00 
RUNEQUEST  2318  Paul  Jaquays  hosts  a  4 
player  session  for  two  hours  using  a  scenario 
of  Paul's  design.  Sat.  6:00  PM  81 ,00 
SATAN'S  BARGAIN  BASEMENT  3218  A 
high  level  adventure  into  the  inner  realm  of 
Hell.  Edward  Otto  runs  this  10  player  adven¬ 
ture.  (Experienced  Players  Onlyl  —  Please I) 
Sun.  3:00-5:00  PM  81.00 


SPACE  ADVENTURE  GAME  (See  descrip¬ 
tion  of  event  listed  under  Miniature  Events.) 
SUPERHERO  '44  2206  Jonathon  Good  hosts 
this  introductory  scanario  in  which  the  players 
assume  the  role  of  super-heroes  to  combat 
crimes.  Miniatures  will  be  used.  Open  to  8 
players  Sat.  9:00-12  00  PM  $1.00 
THIEVES  KEEP  2212  An  Advanced  D&D 
adventure  hosted  by  Dave  Rogan.  Open  to  6 
players.  Sat  6:00-10  00  PM.  $1  00 
TOP  SECRET  2220/2221/2222/2223 
Mark  Baltazar  judges  this  2  hour  event  in  TSR's 
role  playing  spy  game.  Each  section  is  open  to  4 
players  #2220-Sat  10:00  AM.  #2221  -Sat. 
1:00  PM;  #2222-Sat.  4:00  PM.  #2223-Sat. 
7:00  PM  $1.00 

TRAVELLER  1 202  A  new  Traveller  adventure 
by  the  Judges  Guild.  Open  to  18  players.  (3 
teams  of  6).  Fri.  7:00-10  00  PM.  $1  00 
TRAVELLER  2207  Andrew  Keith  officiates 
this  advanced  setting  in  GDW's  III  Imperium. 
Open  to  8  players.  Sat.  1 0:00-4:00  PM.  $1 .00 
TRAVELLER  2210  A  Traveller  adventure  us¬ 
ing  Azhanti  Highlighting  Rules  by  GDW.  Kurt 
Schumacher  judges  this  adventure  for  8 
players  Sat  5:00-1 1  00  PM  $1 .00 

SEMINARS.  DEMONSTRATIONS,  AND 
SPECIAL  EVENTS  (Note  All  seminars  are  not 
pre-registered  and  are  free  See  the  conven¬ 
tion  booklet  for  location). 


AUCTIONS  There  will  be  two  a uct  ons  uneon 
Sat.  6:00  PM,  and  one  Sun  10  CO  AM 
Registration  of  items  will  begin  ore  hour 
before  each  auction  For  each  lot  c-r  gam*  to  be 
auctioned,  a  3"x5  '  lined  card  should  be  made 
out  with  the  seller's  name  on  the  tnp  .ine,  the 
name  of  the  game  (or  identification  of  the  lot) 
on  the  second  line,  and  the  remain. ng  lines 
(other  than  the  last  two)  may  be  used  to 
describe  the  game  or  lot  and  its  condition.  The 
offer  price  should  be  written  in  the  lower  right 
hand  corner.  The  3"x5'  cards  should  be  se¬ 
quentially  numbered  The  seller  should  also 
submit  a  sheet  of  notebook  paper  with  his 
name,  address  and  phone  number,  listing  his 
games  or  lots  in  numerical  order  together  with 
their  offer  prices 

A  fee  of  25C  will  be  charged  per  lot  or  game 
offered,  refundable  only  if  the  lot  or  game  was 
not  offered  —  whether  or  not  the  game  (OR  lot) 
was  sold.  Further,  if  the  lot  or  game  is  sold,  an 
additional  10%  of  the  sale  price  rounded  up  to 
the  nearest  250.  will  be  charged  The  method 
of  auction  for  any  specific  game  or  lot  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  auctioneer  and  any  lot  may  be  re¬ 
jected  by  the  convention  Unless  otherwise 
arranged  prior  to  the  Saturday  auction,  lots  left 
unsold  at  the  end  of  the  Saturday  auction  will 
be  carried  over  to  the  Sunday  auction  and  the 
revenues  from  the  Saturday  auction  will  not  be 
distributed  until  Sunday  afternoon 
AVALON  HILL  NEW  GAMES  Avalon  Hill 
developer/designer  Alan  Moon,  discusses 
new  games  on  the  way  as  well  as  what  games 
players  would  like  to  see.  Come  and  let  Alan 
know  what  you  like  or  don’t  like  about  Avalon 
Hill  games.  1  hour.  Free.  Sat.  2:00-3:00  PM. 
BASIC  BOARDGAMING  SEMINAR  An  in¬ 
troductory  seminar  by  Tony  Adams,  for  the 
beginning  boardgamer  to  explain  some  of  the 
basic  rules  and  situations  encountered  in 

many  of  todays  boardgames  Some  insight  into 
how  to  learn  new  games  and  what  to  look  for  in 
a  game  to  get  what  you  want  out  of  it  Also, 
how  to  find  worthwhile  opponents  or  clubs.  1 
hour  Sat.  Noon-1.00  PM.  Free 
CWA  GENERAL  MEETING  Open  to  the 
Public.  Combination  business  meeting, 
presentation  and  question  and  answer  period. 
Find  out  where  the  CWA  is  now  and  where  it  is 
going.  Discussion  on  future  projects  and  pre¬ 


sent  policies  New  ideas  and  opinions  are  en¬ 
couraged  CWA  is  looking  for  feedback  and 
fresh  approaches.  All  aspects  of  the  CWA  will 
be  covered  including.  CWACON.  CW  REPORT. 
C.O.R.R.S.,  Flexible  Date  Tournaments,  Club 
Listings  and  other  policies  and  ideas  2  hours. 
Sat  5:00-7:00  PM  Free 
FANTASY  MINIATURES  FOR  BEGINNERS 
A  seminar  by  Tony  Adams  for  the  neophyte 
gamer  just  starting  out  in  Miniature  or  con¬ 
sidering  it-  Topics  will  include  different  types  of 
Fantasy  and  how  to  get  started  in  them.  1  hour. 
Sat  1:00-2:00  PM  Free 
FREELANCE  GAME  DESIGN  Noted  in¬ 
dependent  game  designer  John  Hill  discusses 
his  philosophy  of  game  designing  for  effect  and 
discusses  his  past  efforts  and  new' games  on 
the  drawing  board  and  beyond  John’s  credits 
include  the  design  of  Squad  Leader,  Battle  for 
Hue,  Yalu.  Battle  for  Stalingrad.  Johnny  Reb 
Civil  War  miniatures  rules  and  many  others 
Sun  1:00-2:00  PM  Free 
GAME  COLLECTING  SEMINAR  Darwin 
Bromley  presents  some  observations  and 
some  "show  and  tell"  on  early  Avalon  Hill.  SPI 
and  collectable  games  and  mags,  including 
Tregalgar,  the  various  Gettysburgs.  and  some 
1st  issue  magazines.  Sat.  2:30  PM  Free 
GDW  NEW  GAMES  R.ck  Banner  of  GDW  dis¬ 
cusses  new  releases  and  games  m  progress  at 
the  workshop  Sat.  1  00-2:00  PM  Free 
THE  GENERAL  SUBSCRIBERS  SEMINAR 
Assistant  editor.  Alan  Moon,  gives  subscribers 
to  the  Avalon  Hill  General  a  chance  to  speak 
back  as  well  as  find  out  what's  new  on  the 
drawing  board.  1  hour  Fri.  7  00-8  00  PM  Free 
GRAPHICS  FOR  THE  AMATEUR 
DESIGNER  Rich  Banner.  Art  Director  for 
Game  Designer's  Workshop,  gives  a  seminar 
on  the  basics  of  graphic  design  and  it's  use  in 
gaming.  No  pre-registration  Sun  Noon- 1.00 
PM  Free. 

HISTORICAL  MINIATURES  FOR 
BEGINNERS  A  seminar  by  Tony  Adams,  for 
the  neophyte  gamer  just  starting  out  in 
miniatures,  or  considering  it  Topics  include 
How  to  select  figures.  Picking  a  period  and 
rules.  Painting,  Terrain,  Finding  opponents  and 
setting  up  scenarios  Sat  1 1  00  AM-noon. 
Free. 

MONSTER  (BIG)  GAMES  Richmond  s  Dick 
Walker  of  the  National  Monster  Gaming  Socie¬ 
ty  (NMS),  explains  what's  happening  in  the 
field  of  large,  multi-player  games  including  the 
goals  of  and  services  provided  by  the  NMS  Sat 
Noon-1 :00  PM  Free 

ORIGINS  TRIP  GIVEAWAYI  A  random  dice 
roll  will  determine  which  lucky  gamer  will  win 
a  free  round  trip  air  fare  to  San  Francisco  for 
the  1981  National  Gaming  Convention.  Must 
be  pre-registered  to  be  eligible!  Sat.  Noon 

PAINTING  CONTEST  The  categories  (follow¬ 
ed  by  event  number)  for  the  miniatures  pain¬ 
ting  contest  are  as  follows: 

Ancients  (3401)  —  1000  BC- 1000  AD 
Dark  Ages/Medieval  (3402)  —  1000  AD  - 
1500  AD 

Pike  &  Shot  (3403)  —  1 500  AD  -  1 700  AD 
Horse  &  Musket  (3404)  —  1700  AD  -  1900 
AD  (excluding  Napoleonics) 

Napoleonics  (3405)  —  1790  -  1815 
Modern  (3406)  —  1 900  AD  -  present 
Futuristic  (3407)  —  Present  -  ??? 

Ordnance  (3409)  —  (any  period) 

Naval  —  (any  period) 

Pre-registration  tickets  are  $2.00  per  category 
entered.  Figures  will  be  on  display  Sunday 
from  noon  until  4:00  PM.  CWA  judges  will 
decide  the  winner  in  each  category.  BEST  OF 

SHOW  award  will  be  voted  on  by  the  viewing 
public.  Winners  will  receive  a  certificate 
suitable  for  framing  and  a  gift  certificate 
redeemable  at  exhibit  booths.  Tickets  purchas¬ 
ed  at  the  convention  will  be  $3.00.  Entries 
must  be  received  by  1 1  00  AM  on  Sunday 
STALINGRAD  John  Hill,  designer  of  Battle  for 
Stalingrad  and  the  combat  system  of  Streets  of 
Stalingrad  discusses  the  similarities  and 
differences  in  the  two  games  and  how  they 
compare  to  the  actual  battle  —  perhaps  the 
single  most  important  battle  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Fri.  6:00-7:00  PM.  Free. 

SYSTEM  SEVEN  WORKSHOP  Rick  Banner 
of  GDW  offers  a  discussion  of  the  background 

and  workings  of  their  award  winning  system 
Seven  Napoleonics,  in  concept  and  in  practice. 
Sat.  6:00-7:00  PM.  Free. 

TRAVELLER  SEMINAR  Question  and 
answer  session  with  related  background 
material  hosted  by  the  game's  designer,  Marc 
Miller.  Sat.  4:00-5:00  PM.  Free 

YAQUINTO  DEMONSTRATIONS  Craig 
TayJor  of  Yaquinto  demonstrates  many  of  the 
popular  games  by  his  Dallas  based  game  com¬ 
pany.  Stop  by  and  watch  or  participate.  Fri. 
8:00-10:00  PM.  Sat.  10.00  AM-Noon;  3:00- 
5:00  PM;  8:00-10:00  PM;  Sun.  10:00AM- 
Noon.  Free. 
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A  maze  of  directions  leads  to  success  with  computer 

Dll  Chnilil  _  _ 


By  Sheila  McCann 

With  a  little  determination  and  a  lot  of 
tenacity  you  too  can  learn  to  operate  those 
computer  terminals  that  are  located  in 
several  of  the  lounges  and  are  supposed  to 
be  available  for  student  use. 

I  was  determined  that  I  would  learn  to 
operate  the  terminal  before  I  graduated 
from  CD,  and  I  have,  with  a  few  months  to 
spare.  The  secret  is,  you  have  to  be  willing 
to  ask  questions  and  you  have  to  be  willing 
to  hunt  down  a  set  of  directions. 

Actually,  the  best  place  to  find  out  how  to 
use  the  terminals  is  in  PICS  located  in  the 
LRC.  There  is  a  very  helpful  woman  nam¬ 
ed  Kay  Braulik  over  there  who  is  willing  to 
take  you  step  by  step  through  CLASS  and 
DISCOVER,  the  two  systems  designed  for 
students’  use. 

I  had  tried  a  couple  of  times  before  to 
learn  to  use  these  computers.  Once  it  was 
during  registration  time  and  the  student 
who  was  trying  to  help  me  said  I  better  try 
when  the  terminals  weren’t  being  used  so 
much. 

Another  time  my  son  was  with  me,  and 
he  wanted  to  know  how  the  machines 
worked.  I  typed  in  CLASS  or  DISCOVER,  I 
don’t  remember  which,  and  was  told  to 
press  the  TR  button.  We  both  looked  for  a 
long  time  and  couldn’t  find  the  TR  button 
or  anything  that  resembled  it,  so  I  told  my 
son  that  although  I  was  sure  they  were 
wonderful  machines,  I  didn’t  know  how  to 
operate  them.  I  learned  later  that  some  of 
the  machines  say  TR,  but  the  key  is  mark¬ 
ed  ENTER. 

At  PICS  another  student  was  using  the 
machine  when  I  arrived,  and  I  could  see 
she  was  following  the  directions  enclosed 
in  a  red  notebook.  She  looked  so  efficient. 

Kay  Braulik,  PICS  and  archives  assis¬ 
tant,  said  that  she  realized  that  lots  of 
students  didn’t  know  how  to  use  the  ter¬ 
minals,  but  that  it  really  wasn’t  that  hard. 
She  offered  to  go  through  it  step  by  step 
with  me. 

I  decided  to  try  CLASS  since  that  sound¬ 
ed  the  most  mysterious  and  confidential. 


What  did  they  know  about  me?  With  Kay  s 
help,  I  used  my  own  personal  code  number 
and  found  out  the  only  information  they 
had  on  me  was  my  grades  for  all  of  the 
classes  I  have  taken  here.  Then  I  decided 


to  see  what  else  CLASS  had  stored  in  its 
memory  bank. 

Kay  said  that  the  only  information  in 
CLASS  that  you  can  be  sure  is  accurate  is 
the  information  on  a  student’s  personal 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  IBM  TERMINALS 
(changing  back  and  forth  between  CLAS/CVIS  and  DISCOVER  modes) 


If  in  CLASS/ C VIS  mode  (to  get  to  DISCOVER): 

1.  type  STOP 

press  "ENTER"  key 

2.  hold  down  "ALT"  key  and  press  "CURSR  SEL"  key  at  the 
same  time --this  should  clear  the  screen 

3.  type  in  DISC 
press  "ENTER"  key 

4.  screen  should  now  display  a  big  arrow 

follow  the  directions  on  the  screen  to  use  DISCOVER 


If  in  DISCOVER  mode  (to  get  to  CLAS/CVIS): 

1.  at  any  point  in  the  DISCOVER  SYSTEM- -hold  down  "ALT"  key 
and  press  "FIELD  MARK"  key  at  the  same  time. 

DISCOVER  arrow  should  now  be  displayed 

2.  press  large  black  key  on  left  of  regular  keyboard  marked  _ e| 

3.  type  STOP  and  press  the  "ENTER"  key  (letters  do  not  appear 
on  the  screen) 

4.  hold  down  "ALT"  key  and  press  the  "CURSR  SEL"  key  at  the 
same  time 

5.  when  the  screen  is  cleared  type  inCVIS  o£  CLAS 


If  you  see  "X  SYSTEM"  at  bottom  of  the  screen,  wait--computer  is  acting 
on  your  request. 

If  you  see  "X^"  press  "RESET"  key  and  start  over. 


When  color  keys  are  referred  to  they  are: 

COLOR  KEYBOARD  KEY 

Red 
Orange 
Blue 

Yellow  CUR  SEL 


records.  The  other  information  that  is 
stored  in  CLASS  just  isn’t  updated  often 
enough  to  be  valuable.  She  said  that 
DISCOVER  would  have  more  up  to  date  in- 
formation,  but  that  it  didn’t  contain 
transfer  information.  For  that,  the  student 
should  look  at  the  Advisor’s  Handbook. 

She  was  very  helpful  and  very  glad  that  I 
had  come  over  to  learn  how  to  use  the  ter¬ 
minals.  She  assured  me  that  the  directions 
written  in  the  red  notebooks  that  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  with  the  computers  are  about 
as  clear  as  they  can  be.  In  addition,  she 
said  that  two  student  aides  were  also 
available  in  PICS  to  personally  help  so¬ 
meone  operate  the  computers.  Kay  said 
that  there  was  a  terminal  in  the  Counseling 
Center  in  A2012  as  well  as  several  of  the 
lounges  in  A  Bldg. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  Counseling 
Center  and  found  the  machine  was  not  be¬ 
ing  used.  Unfortunately,  the  directions 
were  missing  and  the  two  people  working 
in  the  Counseling  Center  didn’t  know  how 
to  use  the  terminals  either. 

After  checking  the  lounges  that  had  ter¬ 
minals,  I  could  only  find  one  that  had  a  set 
of  directions  with  it.  This  was  in  A3098, 
where  there  was  a  student  using  the  ter¬ 
minal. 

One  of  the  secretaries  in  a  lounge  that 
didn’t  have  directions  told  me  to  go  to 
A3135  for  a  set  of  directions.  I  did  get  the 
directions  and  the  secretary  working  there 
would  have  been  glad  to  help  me  operate 
the  machine,  but  I  really  wanted  to  see  if  I 
could  do  it  by  myself  from  the  given  in¬ 
struction. 

I  found  that  once  you  get  into  a  system, 
the  machine  tells  you  what  to  do,  and  if  you 
mess  up,  the  machine  tells  you  again  what 
to  do.  The  trick  seems  to  be  getting  into  the 
system.  Without  a  set  of  directions  that 
show  you  how  to  get  in  and  out,  it  is  pretry 
confusing  for  us  non-mechanical  types. 

If  you  happen  to  get  into  the  system 
without  directions,  the  screen  refers  to  dif¬ 
ferent  colored  keys.  The  keyboard  is  not 
color-coded  so  you  don’t  know  which  keys 
correspond  to  the  red,  orange,  blue  and 
yellow  the  screen  is  referring  to. 


These  masks,  used  in  the  CD  production  of  ‘‘The  Country  Wife," 
were  made  by  the  tech  theater  class.  Clay  was  added  to  plastic  life 
masks,  and  then  a  specially  coated  canvas  material  was  applied  wet 
and  shaped  to  the  moia.  The  masks  were  then  spray  painted  and 
decorated  with  feathers,  sequins  and  such. 

Photo  by-Mary  Rlcclardi 


‘Country  Wife’  pokes  fun 
at  hypocrisy  in  society 


By  Sheila  McCann 

The  presentation  of  “The  Country  Wife” 
for  the  last  two  weekends  by  Performing 
Arts  was  a  delightful,  humorous  look  at  the 
hypocrisy  in  a  society  where  appearances 
are  more  important  than  reality. 

As  the  play  begins,  Horner,  a  man  with  a 
reputation  as  a  philanderer,  is  spreading  a 
rumor  about  town  that  he  is  impotent  as  a 
result  of  a  disease  he  contacted  while  in 
France.  Horner  reasons,  and  correctly, 
that  if  the  husbands  think  of  him  as  a 
eunuch,  they  will  welcome  him  as  the 
perfect  companion  for  their  wives, 
especially  when  they  wish  to  debauch 
elsewhere. 

The  women,  of  course,  soon  discover  the 
truth,  and  are  delighted  with  the  fallacy  of 
the  rumor.  Now  they  can  have  a  lover 
without  having  to  worry  about  a  jealous 
husband. 

Enter  the  country  wife,  a  young  inno¬ 
cent,  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  deceive. 
She  is  brought  to  town  by  an  aging  jealous 
husband  who  is  determined  that  she  be 
kept  ignorant  of  sophisticated  town  socie¬ 
ty.  His  concern  is  not  for  her  sake,  but  his 
own.  He  lives  in  constant  fear  that  he  will 
be  made  a  “cuckold”  by  the  young  men 
about  town,  ever  eager  for  a  fresh  con¬ 
quest.  He  is  especially  wary  of  Horner,  the 
most  notorious  of  their  group. 

Despite  her  husband’s  restraints,  the 
naive  country  girl  falls  in  love  with 
Horner,  and  in  a  comic  climactic  scene, 
almost  reveals  his  secret.  In  the  end  she 
succumbs  to  the  influence  of  society,  and 
lies  to  protect  Homer  and  the  continuation 
of  their  liaison. 

The  performances  were  shrewdly  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  the  actors  and  actresses.  Dave 
Donahue  played  the  role  of  Horner  as  a 
cunning  bon  vivant.  Craig  Gustafson  por¬ 
trayed  the  foolish  Sparkish  with  just  the 


right  amount  of  puffed-up  pomposity  and 
Jim  Stenhouse’s  face,  as  the  jealous  hus¬ 
band,  grew  more  pinched  as  his  wife's 
grew  more  animated. 

Mimi  Munch  was  like  a  child  on 
Christmas  morning  as  she  portrayed  the 
country  wife  discovering  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  town.  All  the  actors  and  ac¬ 
tresses  are  to  be  commended  for  achieving 
the  right  tone  and  nuance  of  their 
character. 

The  costuming  for  this  comedy  of  man¬ 
ners,  set  in  the  17th  century,  was  not  only 
attractive,  but  gave  insight,  by  the  use  of 
color  and  flamboyance,  into  the  character 
wearing  the  clothes. 

My  only  reservation  about  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  that  the  acoustics  in  the  perform¬ 
ing  arts  center  made  it  difficult  to  unders¬ 
tand  everything  that  was  being  said.  The 
language  of  the  play  is  17th  century 
English,  and  where  another  age  chose 
swords  to  duel  with,  this  age  used  its 
tongue.  I  found  myself  straining  to  catch 
each  sentence  which  took  some  of  the  en¬ 
joyment  away. 

The  production  on  the  whole,  however, 
was  executed  very  well  and  the  play  of¬ 
fered  a  cynical  observation  that  could  be 
carried  over  to  any  age.  The  observation  is 
that  actions  are  ruled  more  by  what  socie¬ 
ty  will  think  than  by  any  code  of  virtue,  im¬ 
morality  is  accepted,  as  long  as  outward 
appearances  of  “honor”  are  maintained. 


DISCOUNT  OFFERED 
A 10  percent  discount  on  all  meals,  seven 
days  a  week,  is  being  offered  to  all  CD 
faculty,  staff,  students  and  administrators 
by  Grandma  Sally’s  Restaurant  in  Glen 
Ellyn. 

Anyone  with  a  CD  I.D.  card  is  eligible  to 
receive  the  discount.  The  restaurant  is  at 
369  Roosevelt  Road. 


leers  hoping  to  peak 
in  time  for  nationals 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Maybe  they  had  this  planned  all  season 
to  catch  the  teams  at  the  national  junior 
college  hockey  tournament  off  guard. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  Chaps  are  star¬ 
ting  to  turn  things  around  and  none  too 
soon. 

After  muddling  their  way  through  a  less 
than  banner  year,  the  icers  turned  in  three 
games  this  past  weekend  that  might  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  lot  of  good  things. 

In  a  Friday  and  Saturday  double-header 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Chaps 
whipped  the  mini  by  scores  of  8-5  and  7-6. 
Monday  night  the  icers  poured  on  the 
steam  and  avenged  a  loss  earlier  this 
season  to  Lake  Forest  by  a  score  of  5-0. 

They  played  the  best  game  of  the 
season  against  Lake  Forest,”  Coach  Herb 
Salberg  noted. 

A  stellar  performance  by  Chaps  goalie 
Luis  Petinos  against  Lake  Forest  was  the 
key  to  the  game.  Petinos  turned  away  28 
shots  on  the  night. 

The  Chaps  jumped  out  to  an  early  1-0 
lead  in  the  first  period  and  held  on  to  the 
lead  for  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Bob 
Dore  continued  his  scoring  barrage  with  a 
goal  in  the  first  period.  Other  goals  for 
DuPage  came  off  the  sticks  of  George 
Zabron,  Brad  Saban,  Mark  Conrad,  and 
captain  Mike  Murphy. 

The  Illini  games  were  characterized  by 
some  hard  hitting  courtesy  of  the  Illini 
club  and  the  crisp  passing  of  the  Chaps 

Amid  the  one-sided  cheering  found  in  the 
barn-like  rink  of  Illinois  and  the  mile-wide 
passing  areas,  the  Chaps  perservered  and 
beat  the  Illini  7-6  on  Saturday.  The  Chaps 
moved  out  to  an  early  lead  in  the  first 
period  with  goals  by  Bill  Ferhman,  who 
was  moved  up  to  the  first  line  recently  with 
Murphy  and  Saban;  defenseman  Bob  Par¬ 
sons,  Zabron  and  Dan  Vasko. 

* 

The  second  period  saw  the  Chaps  put  on 
the  steam  and  clean  the  Illini  of  the  ice. 
The  European  passing  style  of  hockey  that 
Salberg  stresses  so  strongly  would  have 
done  Olympic  coach  Herb  Brooks  proud, 
as  the  Chaps  played  cat  and  mouse  with 
the  sickly  Illini  defense. 

Murphy  added  the  first  goal  in  the  se¬ 
cond  period  when  he  deflected  a  shot  off 
the  boards  into  the  net  with  just  :09  gone  in 
the  period.  Saban  unleashed  a  devastating 
slap  shot  from  the  circle  to  sink  Illinois  fur¬ 


ther  into  the  hole.  With  two  minutes  re¬ 
maining,  Zabron  finished  the  CD  scoring. 
Illinois  came  back  on  goals  that  caught  the 
Chaps  napping  in  the  comfort  of  their  am¬ 
ple  lead.  Illinois  added  two  goals  in  the 
third  period,  but  it  just  wasn’t  enough. 

In  the  nets  that  night,  Dave  Halperin 
stopped  a  total  of  31  shots  to  insure  the 
DuPage  win. 

On  Friday,  the  Chaps  downed  Illinois  8-5. 
Petinos  &  Halperin  closed  the  lid  and  stop¬ 
ped  43  shots  while  Zabron,  Ferhman,  Kirk 
Lehman,  Conrad,  and  Murphy  scored  for 
DuPage.  The  winning  goal  for  DuPage  was 
put  it  by  Craig  Brown,  who  put  in  the  re¬ 
bound  off  one  of  his  shots  that  had  bounced 
off  the  goalie’s  neck. 

Chaparrals  1 1  3-5 

Lake  Forest  0  0  0-0 

First  period-1,  DuPage,  Bob  Dore 
(Tweed  Schuman,  Mike  Murphy),  15:41. 

Second  period-1,  DuPage,  George 
Zabron  (Mark  Woodhouse,  Tom  Parsons), 
18:10. 

Third  period-1,  DuPage,  Brad  Saban 
(Bill  Ferhman),  14:14.  2,  DuPage,  Mark 
Conrad  (Kirk  Lehman),  8:54.  3,  DuPage, 
Murphy  (Zabron),  2:30. 

Shots  on  goal  —  DuPage  —  18-17-6-41. 
Lake  Forest  — 12-10-6-28 

Goalies  —  DuPage,  Petinos.  Lake 
Forest,  Frye. 

Chaparrals  4  3  0-7 

Illinois  2  z  2-6 

First  period-1,  DuPage,  Bill  Ferhman 
(Mike  Murphy),  :37.  2,  Illinois,  Bob 
Carney  (Bob  Piquzzi),  1:44.  3,  DuPage, 
Tom  Parsons  (Brad  Saban),  9:02.  4, 
DuPage,  George  Zabron  (Murphy,  Par¬ 
sons),  12:07.  5,  Illinois,  Kevin  Krippner 
(Mark  Hiank),  12:19.  6,  DuPage,  Dan 
Vasko  (Fehrman),  12:57. 

Second  period-1,  Dupage,  Murphy,  :09, 
2,  DuPage,  Saban  (Murphy),  -.15.  3, 
DuPage,  Zabron  (Lehman,  Parsons), 
18:21.  4,  Illinois,  Krippner,  19:08.  5,  Il¬ 
linois,  PaulFryling,  19:54. 

Third  period-1,  Illinois,  Bob  Havlir,  9:40. 
2,  Illinois,  Marc  Bookman,  17:56. 

Shots  on  goal  —  Dupage,  14-14-10-38.  Il¬ 
linois,  8-12-11-31. 

Goalies  —  DuPage,  Halperin.  Illinois, 
Smgur,  Perez. 


DuPage  Sports  Schedule 


BASKETBALL 


Feb.  26-28 

March  1 

Sectionals-Illinois  Valley 

ICE  HOCKEY 
National  Tournament,  Mesabi 
College,  Virginia,  Minnesota 

Away 

Away 

7  p.m. 

TBA 

March  2-7 

WRESTLING 

National  Tournament,  Min¬ 
nesota 

Away 

TBA 

March  4-9 

SWIMMING 

National  Tournament, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Away 

TBA 

Feb.  27 

INDOOR  TRACK 
Eastern  Illinois  Invt. 

Away 

7  p.m 

Feb.  28 

GYMNASTICS 

Notre  Dame 

Home 

3p.m. 
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Brad  Saban  harasses  the  goalie  in  action  at  Illinois  last  weekend. 
Saban  had  one  goal  in  the  game  and  is  seen  here  assisting  Tom  Par¬ 
sons  goal  in  the  second  period. 


Tankers  place  second 
as  Gannon,  Schark  star 


By  Tom  Nelson 

This  is  Harper’s  year  in  swimming  and 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  With  the  building 
of  a  new  pool  and  a  new  team,  the  Hawks 
proved  this  past  weekend  that  they  were 
indeed  the  best  team  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

The  Chaps  came  out  of  the  meet  with  a 
respectable  second,  while  first  place 
Harper  won  the  meet  with  a  183  point  total. 

The  Chaps  did  better  than  some  might 
have  thought.  Besides  the  fact  they  have 
no  pool  to  swim  in  on  campus,  the  tankers 
were  stricken  with  illness,  which 
prevented  many  from  performing  to  their 
maximum  ability.  But  Harper  was  one 
tough  customer. 

The  Hawks  came  away  with  victories  in 
12  events  and  had  a  fleet  school  of  swim¬ 
mers  in  the  form  of  Mike  Soja,  Mark  Waks, 
and  Mike  Sheridan.  Soja  came  away  with 
three  wins  while  Waks  and  Mike  Sheridan 
each  had  two. 

The  meet  proved  to  be  the  determining 
factor  which  will  send  seven  DuPage 
aquanauts  to  the  nationals  in  New  York. 
Winning  events  for  the  Chaps  were  Alan 
Gannon  in  the  100-yard  breaststroke 
(1:05.401)  and  the  200-vard  breaststroke 


(2:25.015).  Mark  Schark  had  winning 
times  in  the  100-yard  backstroke  and  the 
200-yard  backstroke  with  59.997  and 
2:09.599  times  respectively. 

The  last  Chap  victory  went  to  the  na¬ 
tionals  bound  400-yard  medley  relay  team 
of  Schark,  Tim  Pracht,  Mike  Conaghan, 
and  Jeff  Perrigo.  Their  winning  time  at  the 
meet  was  3:54.6,  which  proved  to  be  just  a 
tick  of  the  computer  faster  than  the  com¬ 
petition. 

“The  medley  relay  team  won  by  1/100  of 
a  second,”  Coach  A1  Zamsky  noted. 
“Nobody  was  sure  of  the  results  until  the 
computer  showed  it.” 

“We  did  real  well,”  Zamsky  added,  “a 
bit  better  than  we  had  expected.  ” 

Just  as  Harper  dominated  the  first  place 
finishes  in  the  meet,  the  Chaps  seemed  to 
hold  a  monopoly  on  the  second  and  third 
spots.  


REGION  IV  TOURNAMENT 


Harper . 183 

DuPage . 130 

Lincoln . 60 

Wright . 34 

Kennedy-King . 12 


Gymnasts  place  third; 
Bucaro  goes  to  nationals 


Bright  spots  have  been  few  and  far  bet¬ 
ween  for  College  of  DuPage’s  women’s 
gymnastics  team  this  year,  but  sophomore 
Karin  Bucaro  has  given  Coach  Carol 
Johnson  something  to  cheer  about. 

After  a  slow  start,  Bucaro  came  on 
strong  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  win  the 
floor  exercise  event  in  her  last  four  meets, 
including  the  Feb.  21  state  meet  held  at 
Truman  College. 

Triton  College  won  the  meet  with  106.1 
points  while  Harper  College  placed  second 
with  76.35.  DuPage,  which  was  slightly 
ahead  of  Harper  entering  the  final  event, 
placed  third  with  67.5. 

“The  team  did  very  well,”  Johnson  said 
after  the  meet.  “I  was  surprised  that  we 
would  come  so  close  with  only  four  gym¬ 


nasts.  If  we  had  one  more  we  would  have 
easily  finished  second.” 

Bucaro  turned  in  the  best  performance 
of  the  day  for  DuPage  by  winning  the  floor 
exercise  event  with  a  score  of  8.15.  She  also 
placed  fifth  in  all-around  scoring  with  a 
four-event  total  of  25.4. 

Sophomore  Joyce  Cooper  was  the  only 
other  DuPage  gymnast  to  break  into  the 
top  placers,  finishing  fifth  in  the  uneven 
parallel  bars  with  a  6.2. 

Bucaro  is  scheduled  to  compete  in  the 
National  Junior  College  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  finals  March  6  and  7  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  according  to  her  coach. 

“Karin  has  come  on  strong,”  Johnson 
said.  “Her  attitude  and  hard  work  have 
made  her  successful.” 


Nationals  bound! 


Here  are  the  three  Chaps  going 
to  the  national  wrestling  tourna¬ 
ment  this  week  in  Minnesota.  From 
left  to  right:  John  Duncan,  Pat 
Summerville,  and  Pat  Nelson.  Dun¬ 
can,  who  placed  second  in  the 
tourney  last  year,  will  be  wrestling 
at  the  118  lbs.  slot.  Nelson  wrestles 
at  158-pounds  while  Summerville 
will  tangle  at  167-pounds.  All  three 
wrestlers  were  state  champions  in 
their  respective  weight  classes. 
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Cleworth  surpasses  state  record! 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Sometimes  the  breaks  just  don’t  go  your 
way.  This  past  Sunday  afternoon  down  at 
the  cavernous  University  of  Illinois  Ar¬ 
mory  the  breaks  went  the  wrong  way  for 
the  Chaps. 

Change  the  outcome  of  a  few  events  and 
the  Chaps  could  be  sitting  on  top  of  the 
heap  at  the  state  junior  college  track  meet. 
Instead  the  Chaps  placed  third  in  the  tight¬ 
ly  contested  meet  behind  champion  Wright 
and  Parkland. 

Wright  grabbed  their  first  state  title  by 
the  use  of  their  awesome  running  power  in 
the  short  running  events.  Wright  had  its 
106  points  in  a  mere  six  events  and  didn’t 
even  score  in  the  field  events,  a  sure  in¬ 
dicator  of  impending  doom  in  the  upcom¬ 
ing  outdoor  meets.  Parkland  was  second 
with  104%  and  the  Chaps  wound  up  just  one 
point  back  at  103%. 

“I  underestimated  the  strength  of  the 
teams  in  the  state  meet,”  Coach  Ron  Ot- 
toson  said.  “This  was  the  best  junior  col¬ 
lege  indoor  track  meet  I’ve  ever  seen.  I’ll 
remember  this  one  for  a  long  time. 

“It  was  a  quality  meet.  Every  winner 
was  close  to  the  top  in  the  national  rank¬ 
ings  with  the  exception  of  the  two  and 
three  mile  runs.” 

Still  the  Chaps  managed  to  bring  in  a  few 
top  performances  in  the  shot  put,  triple 
jump  and  the  high  jump.  Again  the  field 
events  were  the  main  core  for  the  Chaps. 

High  jumper  Jim  Cleworth  started  the 
process  of  rewriting  the  records  for 
DuPage  at  the  meet  on  Sunday.  The  lanky 
Cleworth  broke  the  former  CD  record  and 
state  record,  held  by  Jim  Sokolowski  with 
a  jump  of  7-03/<i.  That  jump  was  also  good 
enough  to  win  the  state  title  at  that  event. 

Shot  putter  Tom  Fieweger  held  all  com¬ 
petition  at  bay  with  a  toss  of  53-1%. 
Fieweger  is  currently  second  in  the  nation 
in  the  shot  put  according  to  the  JUCO 
rating  systems.  The  final  victory  for 
DuPage  was  recorded  in  the  triple  jump  by 
Jerry  Rogers  with  a  leap  of  46-10% . 

DuPage  didn’t  win  the  pole  vault  event, 
but  did  manage  to  place  three  Chaps  in  the 
top  five.  Rich  Johnson  placed  second  with 


a  14-0  vault,  while  Marty  Horan  and  Mike 
Stanich  each  placed  fourth  with  vaults  of 
12-6. 

Chuck  Maudlin  finished  second  in  the 
long  jump  at  21-7,  and  the  Chaparral 
distance  medley  team  of  Bruce  Lambert, 
Ron  Jaderholm,  Tim  Miskiewicz,  and  Bob 
Palm  was  nosed  out  at  the  wire  by  Black 
Hawk.  Palm  returned  to  finish  third  in  the 
600-yard  dash  while  Lambert  placed  third 
in  the  880-yard  dash.  Palm  and  Maudlin 
later  teamed  up  with  Cleworth  and  Bill 
Kalafut  to  finish  third  in  the  mile  relay. 

“We  just  made  some  simple  errors  that 
we  couldn’t  get  by  with,”  Ottoson  said. 
“We  made  two  coaching  errors.  One  was 
we  weren’t  really  sure  of  what  the  kids 
could  do  in  the  different  events  and  the 
other  was  to  let  Parkland  run  the  300-yard 
dash  without  semi’s.  That  put  the  event  in 
the  hands  of  the  administrators  and  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  athlete.” 

“We  felt  disappointed  because  we 
thought  we  were  the  best  team  there,  and 
will  prove  that  eventually.  We  are  a  com¬ 
plete  track  team  and  outdoors  this  will 
come  out.  I  just  can’t  wait,  with  the  quality 
we  have.  We  have  a  group  of  athletes  that 
can  compete.” 


STATE  CHAMPS 

LONG  JUMP  —  Junior  Cox,  Parkland,  21- 
lOVi;  POLE  VAULT  -  Bill  Joern,  Oakton, 
14-8;  DISTANCE  MEDLEY  -  Blackhawk, 
10:25.4;  440-YARD  DASH  -  Tiron  Juiben, 
Triton,  :50.6;  600-YARD  RUN  -  Maurice 
Street,  Wright,  1:10.8;  60-YARD  DASH  - 
Jon  Emerick,  Wright,  :6.1;  880-YARD 
DASH  —  Dick  Andress,  Danville,  1:55.5;  2- 
MILE  RUN  —  Willie  Adams,  Spoon  River, 
9:35.1;  300-YARD  DASH  —  Emerick, 
Wright,  : 30.9.1;  1000-YARD  RUN  —  Street, 
2:16.6;  SHOT  PUT  —  Tom  Fieweger, 
DuPage,  53-1%;  HIGH  JUMP  -  Jim 
Cleworth,  DuPage,  7-0% ;  3-MILE  RUN  — 
Jukka  Kallio,  Oakton,  14:53.3;  2-MILE 
RELAY  -  Danville,  7:57.5;  MILE  RUN  - 
Mark  Pirmann,  Blackhawk,  4:23.5;  TRI¬ 
PLE  JUMP  —  Jerry  Rogers,  DuPage  46- 
10%;  MILE  RELAY  -  Wright,  3:25.1;  60- 
YARD  HIGH  HURDLES  -  Cox,  :07.4. 


Cagers  beat  Elgin,  0-H 
in  warm-up  for  sectionals 


Score  less  and  win  more  is  the  new 
philosophy  of  basketball  Coach  Don  Klaas, 
and  so  far  it  seems  to  be  working. 

Riding  a  three-game  losing  streak, 
Klaas  decided  to  change  his  team’s  offen- 


CHAPS  WIN  SECTIONAL  OPENER 

Oglesby,  III.  —  The  Chaps  opened  their 
sectional  play  with  a  67-53  victory  over  the 
Waubonsee  Chiefs  this  past  Tuesday  night. 

Playing  what  Coach  Don  Klaas  determin¬ 
ed  as  “a  flawless  first  half”  the  cagers 
stormed  out  to  a  whopping  40-18  lead  at 
half-time.  The  Chaps  were  lead  on  the  floor 
by  guard  Tano  Herring  out  of  Bowen  High 
School.  Herring  led  the  CD  scorers  with  16 
points,  8-11  from  the  floor. 

The  win  advances  the  cagers  to  the  semi¬ 
final  round  of  the  sectionals  to  be  played  on 
Thursday  night  at  7  p.m.  against  the  Joliet 
Wolves. 

In  other  action  that  night  Kishwaukee 
dumped  Moraine  Valley  68-48. 


sive  tactics  and  use  a  more  controlled  at¬ 
tack.  The  change  resulted  in  a  55-47  win 
over  Olive  Harvey  Feb.  19  and  a  52-46  win 
over  Elgin  Feb.  21 . 

“We  don’t  have  the  speed  to  run  with 
most  people  anymore,”  Klaas  said. 


“We  still  have  trouble  putting  a  team 
away  when  we  get  it  down,”  he  stated. 

The  Chaps  had  Elgin  down  28-21  at 
halftime  Saturday,  and  lengthened  the 
lead  to  38-25  with  12  minutes  remaining.  In 
the  following  11:20  Elgin  outscored  the 
Chaps  21-8,  tying  the  score  at  46  with  40 
seconds  left. 

“We  didn’t  take  a  bad  shot  all  night,” 
Klaas  said.  “We  just  didn’t  hit  many.” 

DuPage  connected  on  only  6  of  23  second 
half  shots,  but  won  the  game  at  the  free 
throw  line.  Sophomore  center  Mike 
Watkins  hit  two  free  throws  in  the  final  40 
seconds  while  sophomore  guard  Mitch 
Dunn  shot  four  to  give  DuPage  its  six-point 
margin  of  victory. 

Sophomore  guard  Tanno  Herring  led 
DuPage  with  15  points  and  11  rebounds, 
and  freshman  guard  Greg  Kennedy  added 

14  points.  The  Chaps  shot  only  37  percent 
from  the  field  (18  of  49),  but  connected  on 
16  of  22  charity  tosses.  Elgin  shot  a  dismal 
19  of  56  from  the  field  (34  percent)  and  8  of 

15  from  the  charity  stripe. 

Herring  was  also  the  leading  scorer  in 
the  win  over  Olive  Harvey.  His  20  points 
and  four  steals  helped  DuPage  rebound 
from  a  26-23  halftime  deficit.  Olive  Harvey 
led  34-31  with  16  minutes  to  take  a  41-36 
lead  they  never  lost. 
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Chap  Tom  Fieweger  puts  all  he  can  into  his  shot  put  effort  at  Cham¬ 
paign  this  past  weekend.  Fieweger’s  heave  of  53-1  Vz  feet  was  good 
enough  fora  first  place  finish  in  state. 

Dupers  put  foes  under 
water  at  state  meet 


By  Tom  Nelson 

The  Chaps  have  repeated  as  the 
women’s  state  swimming  champions,  and 
claimed  the  two  most  valuable  swimmers 
award  in  the  state. 

The  Dupers  brought  home  all  the  hard¬ 
ware  this  past  Saturday,  courtesy  of  a  178 
point  championship  effort.  Harper,  the 
host  school,  placed  second  with  108  points 
while  Wright  had  one  point. 

The  two  MVP’s  were  Carol  Miller  and 
Kathy  Short  from  DuPage.  To  earn  those 
coveted  honors,  the  two  came  up  with 
three  first  place  victories.  Another  out¬ 
come  of  the  meet  was  that  nine  DuPage 
swimmers  will  go  to  New  York  for  the  na¬ 
tional  tourney. 

Miller  continued  her  statewide  domina¬ 
tion  in  the  freestyle  events.  She  claimed 
firsts  in  the  500-yard  freestyle  (5:41.124), 
200-yard  freestyle(2:07.438),  and  the  100- 
yard  freestyle  (58.8833).  The  sophomore 
also  played  an  important  role  in  the  winn¬ 
ing  of  400-medley  relay  for  DuPage.  Miller 
teamed  up  with  Short,  Sue  Huff,  and  Ellyn 
Jiskra  to  win  the  event. 


backstroke  and  the  200-yard  backstroke 
events.  She  placed  third  in  the  50-yard 
freestyle  event,  behind  second  place  Ellyn 
Jirska. 

Second  place  awards  went  to  Janet 
Meyer  in  the  100-yard  and  200-yard 
backstroke  events,  and  Mary  Palczynski 
in  the  100-yard  and  200-yard  breaststroke 
races. 

The  three  relays  at  the  meet  were  all 
won  by  DuPage  teams.  The  400-yard 
medley  (Short,  Huff,  Miller,  Jirska)  touch¬ 
ed  the  wall  at  4:36.582.  The  800-yard  free 
relay  team  (Short,  Huff,  Miller,  and  Zip- 
perer)  finished  with  a  time  of  9:01.574.  The 
400-yard  freestyle  relay  (Short,  Jiskra, 
Miller,  and  Huff)  finished  at  4:05. 242. 

“College  of  DuPage  may  not  have  a  pool, 
but  we’ve  got  the  swimmers,”  said  Zam- 
sky. 

Zamsky  will  be  taking  nine  swimmers  to 
the  nationals  and  they  expect  to  improve 
on  the  team’s  28th-place  finish  from  last 
year’s  nationals. 


Short  had  her  firsts  in  the  100-yard  and 
200-yard  butterfly  events  and  one  in  the 
200-yard  individual  medley.  Her  times 
were  1:04.583,  2:28.058,  and  2:26.364 
respectively.  She  also  swam  in  the  winning 
400-yard  medley  relay,  800-yard  free  relay, 
and  the  400-yard  free  relay. 

Not  to  be  outshadowed  by  the 
achievements  of  Miller  and  Short,  the  rest 
of  the  team  put  on  an  impressive  showing. 

“We  had  a  lot  of  the  kids  sick,”  Coach  A1 
Zamsky  noted,  “but  most  of  the  girls 
swam  their  lifetime  bests  at  the  meet  on 
Saturday.  It  was  a  good  state  meet  and 
more  of  a  challenge  than  others  this  year. 
It’s  disappointing  though,  that  more  teams 
can’t  field  a  women’s  team.” 

Erin  Gray  kept  up  her  strong  diving, 
winning  the  one  and  three  meter  contests. 
DuPage’s  other  diver  Amy  Jurek  was  out 
due  to  sickness.  Jurek  will  make  the  trip  to 
nationals. 

Sue  Huff  had  two  firsts  and  one  second  to 
her  name  at  the  meet.  Huff  won  the  100- 
breaststroke  and  the  200-yard  breaststroke 
and  came  in  second  in  the  200-yard  IM. 
Christ  Zipperier  was  also  a  double  DuPage 
winner  this  time  winning  the  100-yard 
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DuPage. . . 

Harper . 

Wright . 


178 

108 

..1 


STATE  CHAMPS 

500-YARD  FREESTYLE  —  Miller. 
DuPage;  200-YARD  FREESTYLE  " 
Miller,  DuPage;  100-YARD  FREESTYLE 
—  Miller,  DuPage;  100-YARE 
BREASTSTROKE  —  Sue  Huff,  DuPage 
200-YARD  BREASTSTROKE  -  Huff. 
DuPage;  100-YARD  BUTTERFLY  " 
Cathy  Short,  DuPage;  200-YARD  BUT¬ 
TERFLY  —  Short,  DuPage;  1  METER 
DIVING  —  Erin  Gray,  DuPage;  3  METER 
DIVING  -  Gray,  DuPage;  200-YARD  IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL  MEDLEY  —  Short,  DuPage 
100-YARD  BACKSTROKE  -  Chris  Zip' 
perier,  DuPage;  20  0  -YARj' 
BACKSTROKE  -  Zipperier,  DuPage;  400- 
YARD  MEDLEY  RELAY  —  DuPage;  800- 
YARD  FREESTYLE  RELAY  —  DuPage; 
400-YARD  RELAY  TEAM  -  DuPage;  SO' 
YARD  FREESTYLE  —  Terri  Westdale. 
Harper;  1650-YARD  FREESTYLE  " 
Gawell„Harper. 


egistration  snafu  irks  200  nursing  students 


By  Sheila  McCann 
Approximately  200  nursing  students 
Lre  involved  in  a  scheduling  mix-up  that 
fd  up  to  35  students  enrolled  in  classes 
[at  have  an  11-student  maximum. 

Charles  Erickson,  director  of  registra- 
[,n  and  records,  said  that  when  the 
lurses  are  fed  into  the  computer,  they  list 
[  maximum  student  enrollment  of  35 
bdents.  Those  courses  that  have  a  dif- 
|rent  student  maximum  enrollment  have 
|  be  adjusted  so  that  the  computer  lists 
|e  correct  class  maximum. 

,lany  of  the  nursing  courses,  in  par- 
klar  the  in-hospital  clinical  courses, 
[ve  a  maximum  enrollment  of  11 


students.  Since  that  information  was  not 
put  into  the  computer,  the  registration  of¬ 
fice  filled  the  classes  with  up  to  35 
students. 

Once  the  nursing  students  discovered 
the  course  they  had  signed  up  for  was  fill¬ 
ed,  they  had  to  re-register.  This  left  many 
nursing  students  angry  and  frustrated 
since  some  of  them  had  lined  up  at  6  a.m. 
to  get  their  first  choice  of  class  in  the 
hospital  of  their  choice.  Unfortunately, 
when  they  re-registered  they  had  to  take 
what  was  left  on  the  schedule. 

Several  students  called  the  Courier  to 
complain  about  the  first  come  first  serve 
policy  of  registration,  and  the  failure  of  the 


Here's  CD  president  Harold  McAninch  on  the  last  night  of  his  auto 
I  mechanics  class.  McAninch  said  he  wanted  to  keep  his  identity 
| unknown  until  the  last  night  so  that  the  other  students  would  not  treat 
^ im  differently.  The  course,  which  is  a  non-credit  course  that  met  at 
Naperville  North  High  School,  had  its  last  session  on  Tuesday. 

Photo  by  Vance  Erwin 

rity  officer  puts  out 
l  for  paper  and  cans 


By  Bob  Green 
CD  security  officer  Jerry  Borbey  is  us- 
’  PaPer  and  cans  as  ammunition  in  the 
|ht  against  multiple  sclerosis, 
oorbey  has  started  a  recycling  drive  at 
:  college  in  an  effort  to  raise  money  for 
6  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society. 

Aluminum  cans  and  paper  are  now  being 
fleeted  at  the  Public  Safety  Office 
11001)  and  will  later  be  sold  to  several 
pcago  firms.  Borbey  says  that  everyone 
f  cleome  to  help  the  cause. 
iAny  students,  faculty,  or  college 
Iployees  who  want  to  get  involved  are 
rome  to  bring  in  cans  and  paper,”  he 
F  “The  more  the  better.” 
porbey  added  that  those  wanting  to  get 
folved  In  the  recycling  fundraising  effort 
r  contact  him  at  the  Public  Safety  Of- 
' 1  ext.  2000-1)  from  2:30  to  11  p.m. 

ultipie  sclerosis  is  a  chronic  disease  in 
fch  the  insulation  of  the  nerves  is 
I  r°yed,  leaving  the  victim  paralyzed. 

[  e  ls  no  known  cause  or  cure  for  the 

[ease. 

a  security  officer  at  CD  since 
i(,  ’  ay ■  says  he  has  a  personal  interest  in 
§,  anc*  t*le  against  MS. 

I  know  a  young  woman  who  has  it,”  he 

1'  Anybody  can  get  it.” 

Ioroey  listed  the  type  of  cans  and  paper 
^can  be  turned  in  for  recycling. 

!  nly  aluminum  cans  can  be  used  and 
i  Can  always  tell  if  a  can  is  aluminum 


because  the  can  will  have  no  seam.  Coke, 
Tab,  and  most  beer  cans  are  aluminum,” 
he  said. 

Borbey  indicated  that  he  will  be  able  to 
get  32<  per  pound  for  cans  at  the  Chicago 
Can  Co. 

“As  far  as  paper  is  concerned  just  about 
any  kind  of  paper  will  do.  Newspaper, 
magazines:  notebook’  paper  are  all  accep¬ 
table,”  he  said. 

Borbey  noted  that  he  was.  able  to  collect 
over  500  pounds  of  computer  data  cards  in 
a  two  week  period  and  that  computer  prin¬ 
touts  which  were  once  thrown  away  will 
now  be  contributed  to  the  recycling  drive. 

According  to  Borbey,  the  paper  will  be 
brought  to  the  Pioneer  Paper  Co.  in 
Chicago  where  he  will  get  $2.50  per  100 
pounds  of  paper. 

If  the  fledgling  recycling  drive  gains 
enough  momentum,  says  Borbey,  he  will 
open  a  special  savings  account  in  order  to 
accrue  interest  and  thus  increase  the 
amount  of  money,  given  to  multiple 
sclerosis  research. 

The  recycling  drive  began  in  January 
among  security  personnel  who  have  thus 
far  created  awareness  of  the  drive  by  word 
of  mouth.  Borbey  says  that  if  he  can  have 
some  posters  made  and  displayed  the 
recycling  fundraising  effort  “may  really 
get  rolling.” 

“All  I’ve  got  to  do  is  figure  out  where  I’m 
going  to  store  all  the  stuff,”  he  said. 


nursing  department  to  notify  them  promp¬ 
tly  of  the  problem. 

Erickson  said  that  the  people  in  registra¬ 
tion  did  exactly  as  they  were  supposed  to. 
The  computer  accepted  up  to  35  students, 
as  it  was  programmed.  When  the  students 
came  to  re-register,  there  was  no  way  that 
registration  could  take  students  out  of  a 
class  they  had  registered  for  in  exchange 
for  other  students. 


<0 
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“Registration  has  to  be  arbitrary,”  said 
Erickson,  “How  can  we  determine  who 
should  be  in  a  course  and  who  shouldn’t?” 

Doris  Wilkes,  coordinator  of  nursing, 
said  she  found  out  late  Thursday,  Feb.  22, 
about  the  problem.  She  said  she  began  in¬ 
forming  the  second  year  students  who 
were  in  classes  on  Friday,  and  the  others 
were  informed  when  they  had  classes  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

“I  don’t  know  how  we  could  have  let 
them  know  all  at  once,”  said  Wilkes.  She 
said  that  at  this  point  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  done.  The  hospital  programs  can 
only  take  so  many  students,  but  she  added, 
there  were  enough  slots  for  everyone  to  get 
the  courses  they  needed. 

“It’s  not  as  simple  as  adding  a  class  here 
at  the  college,”  said  Wilkes. 

She  said  that  no  students  would  be 
delayed  in  the  completion  of  their  nursing 
studies  because  of  the  mistake.  There  are 
enough  spaces,  they  just  didn’t  get  then- 
first  choice,  she  said. 

“I’m  most  emphathetic  with  students’ 
problems,  but  there  wasn’t  any  way  I 
could  think  of  to  meet  their  needs,”  said 
Wilkes. 

She  said  she  felt  everyone  would  be  more 
watchful  in  the  future  to  avoid  this  kind  of 
mix-up. 


Contract  to  be  let  soon 
for  new  phone  system 


A  new  electronic  phone  system  for  the 
college  is  now  in  the  bidding  stage  and  the 
final  cost  of  the  switchover  will  probably 
run  between  half  a  million  and  one  million 
dollars,  according  to  John  Mazurek,  CD 
-  purchasing  agent. 

The  bids  will  be  opened  during  the  week 
of  March  16  and  Mazurek  and  Bruce 
Crouch,  head  of  staff  services,  will  review 
the  information.  They  hope  to  send  a 
recommendation  to  President  McAninch 
by  April  1,  and  a  proposal  to  the  CD  Board 
of  Trustees  at  its  April  8  meeting. 

Some  of  the  bidders  include  Illinois  Bell, 
General  Dynamics,  GTE  Automatic  Elec¬ 
tric,  ITT  Business  Communications  and 
Livingston  Communications,  which  is  the 
company  currently  used  by  the  college. 

According  to  Mazurek,  the  growth  of  the 
college  is  one  of  the  prime  considerations 
in  switching  over  to  an  electronic  system. 

“We’ve  outgrown  the  present  system,” 
he  said.  “The  capacity  of  the  present 
switch  is  just  inadequate  for  our  expan¬ 
ding  needs.” 

Crouch  added  that  the  new  campus 
buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  next  few 
years  make  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
CD  change  over  to  a  new  phone  system. 
“We  are  wired  to  capacity  now,”  he  said. 


Mazurek  also  said  there  have  been 
severe  maintenance  problems  with  the 
current  system.  Livingston  Communica¬ 
tions  has  been  the  college  phone  system  for 
5%  years. 

The  new  system  will  employ  electronic 
switching  gear,  said  Mazurek,  as  opposed 
to  the  present  step  switch  system. 

“We  hope  to  maintain  better  cost  control 
of  the  phone  service  with  a  new  system,” 
he  said,  “as  well  as  providing  more  effi¬ 
cient  service.  Some  new  features  we  hope 
to  add  are  call  forwarding,  conference 
calls,  party  calls,  and  a  better  method  of 
transferring  calls.” 

He  added  that  automatic  route  selection 
will  provide  a  more  economical  means  of 
calling  outside  the  college. 

“Presently,  we  dial  8  or  9  to  make  out¬ 
side  calls,”  he  said.  “A  new  system  would 
automatically  route  any  calls  through  the 
most  cost-efficient  channels.” 

The  process  of  switching  over  to  a  new 
system  will  probably  take  from  three  to  six 
months,  Mazurek  said. 

“We  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  our  present 
telephones,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  cable,”  he  said.  “This  could  help  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  whole  package.” 


Pick  ‘Cluster-type  design" 
for  new  P.  E.  facility 


The  Board  of  Trustees  came  to  a  general 
agreement  of  what  the  external  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  planned  P.E.  facility 
should  look  like  at  a  Board  workshop 
Wednesday  night. 

The  Board  chose  a  “cluster-type  design” 
in  which  a  central  control  area  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  three  athletic  elements,  the 
main  arena,  the  handball  and  racquetball 
courts,  and  the  swimming  area. 

The  Board  chose  the  design  from  three 
presented  by  the  architectural  firm 
designing  the  project,  Wight  and  Co. 

The  Board  dismissed  the  other  two 
designs  as  not  being  a  great  enough 
"departure”  from  the  architectural  state¬ 
ment  of  existing  buildings. 

According  to  a  representative  of  Wight 
and  Co.,  the  design  chosen  is  5  percent 
more  expensive  than  the  other  two 
designs,  though  he  emphasized  that  it 

could  be  built  within  burieet  limitations 


Some  features  of  the  design  chosen  were 
a  skylight  surrounding  the  central  core 
and  radiating  out  to  the  other  elements,  a 
central  spectator  concourse  which  would 
allow  viewing  into  the  other  elements,  and 
a  variety  of  roof  heights. 

CD  president  Harold  McAninch  said  the 
administration  approved  of  all  three 
designs.  Since  the  cluster  approach  was 
chosen,  he  said  he  would  like  to  see  the 
possibility  of  adding  a  berm  to  save 
energy. 

The  Wight  and  Co.  representative  also 
told  the  Board  that  in  this  design  the 
building  would  be  constructed  with  a 
reddish-brown  brick  and  not  copper  col¬ 
ored  metal  panels  and  reflecting  glass' 


BLOOD  DRIVE  MAR.  10 
CD’s  spring  blood  drive  will  be  held  c 
March  10  from  8:30  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  in  A  3-H 
Giving  blood  takes  about  half  an  hou 
For  more  information,  call  Val  Burke,  ex 
2154  or  2155. 
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Keep  on  saving  energy: 
that’s  committee’s  goal 


Keeping  alive  the  commitment  to  saving 
energy  is  the  continuing  role  of  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Energy  Committee,  according  to 
Cheryl  Stock,  committee  chairperson. 

Stock  said  that  this  year’s  goal  is  to 
monitor  the  college  for  energy  con¬ 
sciousness.  She  said  this  includes  seeing 
that  its  recommendations  are  im¬ 
plemented,  and  continuing  to  offer  sugges¬ 
tions  on  ways  to  conserve  energy. 

According  to  Stock,  the  committee  was 
able  to  accomplish  long  and  short  range 
goals.  Among  those  recommendations: 

•  A  four-day  week  was  implemented  in 
the  summer  quarter  of  1980  with  a  15  per¬ 
cent  cost  savings  being  realized. 

•  Stickers  were  placed  near  light  swit¬ 
ches  reminding  people  to  turn  off  the 
lights. 

•  Energy  audit  was  performed  by  H.  J. 
K.  Engineering  of  Lombard. 

•  Ban  was  placed  on  electric  heaters  and 
thermostats  were  lowered  to  reflect 
presidential  guidelines.  Stock  said  that 
these  two  recommendations  had  to  be 
modified  somewhat  due  to  differences  in 
insulation  which  affected  heating 
capabilities  in  the  building. 

“We  are  a  recommending  body,  so¬ 
meone  else  does  the  implementation,” 
said  Stock.  She  complimented  President 
McAninch  for  responding  favorably  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee. 

She  said  she  was  invited  by  McAninch  to 
offer  suggestions  and  have  input  in  hiring 
the  architect  for  the  new  buildings.  The 
board  was  quite  concerned  that  the  ar¬ 
chitect  chosen  be  energy  conscious,  said 
Stock. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  work  of  the 
committee  was  in  having  an  energy  audit 
performed  in  the  fall  of  1980,  said  Stock. 

Don  Carlson,  director  of  campus  ser¬ 
vices  and  energy  committee  member,  said 
that  based  on  the  recommendations  of  this 
audit,  CD  received  from  the  Department 
of  Energy  a  50/50  matching  grant  to  com¬ 


plete  the  recommendations. 

Carlson  said  these  projects  are  in  the 
design  stage  now  and  he  expects  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  these  audit  recommendations  in 
two  years  time. 

Projects  that  will  result  in  savings  for 
next  winter  are  being  given  priority,  said 
Carlson. 

He  said  the  total  approved  energy 
package  will  see  a  payback  in  2.9  years  or 
less. 

Carlson  said  that  it  was  too  soon  to  tell 
what  the  energy  savings  for  this  year  has 
been.  When  the  bills  are  all  received  a 
comparison  will  be  made  based  on  the 
amount  of  energy  costs  for  heating  reflec¬ 
ting  daily  temperatures.  Usually  these 
figures  are  presented  at  the  August  Board 
of  Trustees  meeting,  said  Carlson. 

In  addition  to  last  year’s  recommenda¬ 
tions,  a  number  of  sub-committees  are 
continuing  to  monitor  the  energy  situation 
at  CD,  said  Stock. 

The  awareness  sub-committee  is  work¬ 
ing  to  keep  everyone  at  the  college  con¬ 
scious  of  saving  energy.  The  alternative 
energy  systems  sub-committee  is  looking 
into  the  practicality  of  solar  systems.  The 
long-term  sub-committee  is  working  on  a 
long-range  contingency  plan  for  emergen¬ 
cy  situations. 

To  sum  up  this  year’s  activities,  Stock 
said  that  the  committee  meets  once  a 
quarter  to  monitor  the  building  projects, 
work  on  existing  recommendations,  and  to 
continue  recommending  ways  to  conserve 
energy. 

Alan  Bergeson,  LRC  consultant  and 
committee  member,  also  praised  Dr. 
McAninch  and  his  staff  for  taking  the  com¬ 
mittee  seriously.  Bergeson  said  McAninch 
addressed  each  of  the  proposals  submitted 
by  the  committee. 

“It’s  gratifying  to  see  the  things  you  are, 
recommending  being  put  into  effect,”  said 
Bergeson. 


New  adviser  aide  knows 
her  way  around  the  college 


By  Mary  A.  Swanson 

Jo  Anne  Hill,  new  assistant  in  the  Advis¬ 
ing  Center,  is  no  stranger  to  the  College  of 
DuPage. 

She  joined  the  classified  staff  in  1975  and 
earned  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree  from 
the  college  in  1979.  During  that  time,  she 
did  everything  from  typing  and  swit¬ 
chboard  to  press  operator,  floating 
secretary  and  spent  20  months  in  admis¬ 
sions. 

Regarding  the  new  advising  post,  Jo 
Anne  said  that  a  Task  Force  Committee 
met  last  July  and  proposed  an  advising 
system  based  on  natural  contacts  between 
students  and  instructors.  Her  position  was 
created  to  coordinate  the  overall  advising 
system. 

“Rather  than  assigning  an  adviser,  it  is 
more  effective  to  allow  the  student  to 
choose  a  person  he  or  she  feels  com¬ 
fortable  with.  Previous  counselors  were 
assigned  but  student  advantages  are 
fewerl  when  being  advised  by  a  total 
stranger,”  she  said. 

Jo  Anne  coordinates  the  advising  calen¬ 
dar  with  activities  and  reminds  students  of 
the  graduation  requirements.  If  the  stu¬ 
dent  needs  help  in  finding  an  adviser,  Jo 
Anne  can  locate  the  proper  person.  She 
also  has  transfer  information  for  colleges 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  Illinois 


JoAnne  Hill 


universities.  It  is  her  responsibility  to  send 
memos  to  the  faculty,  reminding  them  at 
the  beginning  of  each  quarter  that  they 
are  available  to  help  in  planning  class 
schedules. 

Jo  Anne  is  currently  working  on  han¬ 
douts  that  advise  students  of  all  the  cur¬ 
riculum  brochures  as  well  as  transfer  and 
occupational  brochures  that  are  available 
through  the  center. 


Workshops  stress  career  options 


If  you  are  entering  the  work  world,  need 
to  learn  new  skills  to  work  or  are  thinking 
of  changing  careers,  you  may  benefit  from 
one  of  two  career  planning  and  vocational 
counseling  workshops  on  March  10.  They 
are  sponsored  by  the  Focus  on  Women 
Program  and  the  Career  Planning  and 
Placement  Office. 

These  orientation  workshops  are  design¬ 
ed  to  give  options  in  career  planning  and 
job  placement.  Emphasis  will  be  on  op¬ 
portunities  in  the  job  market  of  the  1980’s, 


pre-employment  skills  and  career  plann¬ 
ing  courses  at  the  college. 

Each  one  and  one-half  hour  workshop 
will  be  led  by  Ron  Nilsson,  job  placement 
counselor  at  CD. 

The  first  workshop  will  be  held  from 
12:30  to  2  p.m.  and  will  be  repeated  from  7 
to  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Women’s  Resource 
Center,  A3014. 

To  make  reservations,  call  ext.  2563,  bet¬ 
ween  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday.  There  is  no  fee  for  the  workshops. 


MEN 
WOMEN 
CHILDREN 

$2  Off  Haircuts 
$5  Off  on  Perms 

Walk-ins 
Welcome 


690-6160 

HAIR 

CENTER  U 

Tna  mTsi  Wnealon.  IL  601B7  7  Q\ 

MON -SAT  f: 

Until  7  p.m.  X 


Expires  4-17-81 


MICHIGAN 
SNf-N-GO  REPORTS 

Snow,  ski, 
snowmobile  and 
road  reports 
24  hours  a  day. 

Free  literature 
available. 


Call  now* 

(312)  372-0080 


1981  RN  GRADS 

YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO 
MEET  THE  ORIGINATOR  OF 
PRIMARY  NURSING 
Marie  Manthey,  R.N.,  M.N.A. 
Renowned  author  of 
"The  Practice  of  Primary  Nursing" 
at  Gottlieb  Memorial  Hospital's 

OPEN  HOUSE 

Monday,  March  9,  1981 
6:30-9:30  P.M. 

6:30-7:30  P.M.  Hors  d'oeuvres,  tours 
7:30  P.M.  Lecture  by  Ms.  Manthey 
8:30-9:30  P.M.  Meet  the  speaker,  coffee  and  dessert 

We  re  a  20-year-old,  283-bed  acute  care  Hospital. 

We  practice  Primary  Nursing  and 
make  it  work  for  our  Patients  and  our  Nurses. 


GOTTLIEB 

MEMORIAL 

HOSPITAL 

8700  W.  North  Avenue 
Melrose  Park,  II.  60160 


312-681-3200,  ext.  1134 


An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


All  films  at  noon  and  7  p.m.  in  A1 108. 

Free  Films 

March  1 1 

The  Seven-Percent  Solution. 

1 1 3  minutes,  1 976.  Director:  Herbert  Ross. 

Cast:  Nico!  Williamson,  Robert  Duvall  and  Alan  Arkin. 

The  world's  greatest  masters  of  the  art  of  deduction, 

Sherlock  Holmes  and  Sigmund  Freud,  meet  for  the  first 
time  in  this  delightful  mystery  adventure  based  on  the 
best-selling  novel  by  Nicholas  Meyer.  Freud  helps  Holmes 
come  out  of  his  cocaine  addiction  and  together  they  join  forces 
to  solve  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  beautiful, 
notorious  Lola  Devereaux. 

The  Sand  Castle,  13  minutes,  1978. 
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Communications  expert 
to  assess  effects  of  TV 


Columbia 

College 

The  Public  Arts 


Write  or  call  for  Information 
and  application  now. 

600  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago.  IL  60605 
(312)  663-1600 

Columbia  College  admits  students 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex, 
religion,  physical  handicap  and  national 
or  ethnic  origin. 


College  degree  programs  or  tpoclol  study  In 
distinguished  department*  of 

FILM 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
TELEVISION  &  RADIO 
THEATER  &  MUSIC 
DANCE 

ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT  MANAGEMENT 
FINE  ARTS 

GRAPHIC  DESIGN/ADVERTISING  ART 
rDAFT<! 

INTERIOR  DESIGN 
FICTION  &  POETRY  WRITING 
JOURNALISM 
ADVERTISING 
LIBERAL  ARTS 

Professional  facilities.  Outstanding  faculty  of  leading 
professionals  who  feach  what  they  do. 


Summer  Registration  June  1  thru  June  14 
Fall  Registration  Sept.  14  thru  Sept.  28 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

Some  people  say  that  television  is  rotting 
|our  minds.  Others  say  that  it’s  the  best 
educational  device  to  come  along  since  the 
pencil. 

Find  out  how  the  communications 
revolution  is  affecting  our  lives  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  Nicholas  Johnson  speak  on  April  2. 

The  program,  sponsored  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Program  Committee,  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  media  and  journalism 
students  but  will  also  concern  .the  general 
public. 

The  author  of  four  books  on  communica¬ 
tions,  Johnson  is  a  former  commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
He  is  currently  the  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Citizens  Communications  Lobby. 

Johnson  will  discuss  how  new  op¬ 
portunities,  new  programming  and  new 
media  are  currently  being  developed.  He 
will  examine  the  impact  of  these  changes 
land  of  government  legislation,  and  will 
[stress  particularly  the  potential  and  the 
pitfalls  which  these  present  in  everyday 
life. 

Johnson  has  appeared  on  many  local  and 


Nicholas  Johnson 


national  television  and  radio  programs  in¬ 
cluding  Face  the  Nation,  Merv  Griffin,  Dick 
Cavett  and  the  Today  Show. 

The  program  will  be  presented  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center  in  M  Bldg,  and  is 
open  to  the  public. 


For  sale:  1976  Honda  Civic,  4-cylinder,  AM/FM, 
cassette  player.  Good  condition.  $3,200  or  best  oi¬ 
ler.  Call  858-9387. 


Typing  done  in  my  home.  Reasonable  rates.  Fast 
turn  around.  No  job  too  big  or  too  small.  Call 
Tracy,  355-6364. 


Educational  programming 
needs  strong  faculty  push 


Joan  Smith,  chairman  of  the, .Educa¬ 
tional  Program  Committee,  wants  to 
spark  some  interest  among  faculty 
members  in  helping  her  plan  upcoming 
programs. 

In  a  memo  sent  out  to  all  instructors  on 
Monday,  Smith  urged  them  to  attend  the 
[committee  meetings  and  to  provide  ideas 
and  suggestions  for  future  programs. 

Smith  sees  her  job  as  programming 
education  and  she  plans  to  work  directly 
with  faculty  members. 

“I'm  hoping  to  make  things  happen,” 
she  said. 

The  Educational  Program  Committee 
jvas  formed  last  year  in  an  attempt  to  com¬ 
plement  classroom  education.  The  idea 


[Spring  quarter 
books  available 
k>n  March  23 

Students  will  not  be  able  to  buy  books  for 
Jpring  quarter  until  March  23. 

“We  need  the  time  to  compile  all  our  in¬ 
formation,”  explained  bookstore  manager 
llohn  Van  Laere.  “When  both  we  and  the 
Students  have  all  the  information  we  need, 
|t  will  save  problems  for  everyone.” 

Van  Laere  asked  students  to  bring  their 
flass  code  and  the  names  of  instructors 
Jft'en  they  come  to  buy  books. 

“This  is  more  of  a  problem  with  students 

th°  register  by  phone  or  mail,  who  may 
°t  have  a  fee  sheet,”  he  said. 

The  first  week  of  classes  is  expected  to 
Pe  "total  chaos.  I  have  extra  people  on,  but 
■  will  still  be  packed  in  here,”  said  Van 
l-aere. 

He  said  that  lunch  hours  are  usually  the 
Jusiest,  slacking  off  in  the  late  afternoon, 
|nd  picking  up  again  in  the  evening  with 
|he  start  of  night  classes. 

pookstore  buyback 
|°pcns  on  March  16 

As  the  quarter  winds  down,  students 
pay  be  interested  in  selling  their  books 
yack  to  the  CD  bookstore. 

According  to  bookstore  manager  John 
Kan  Laere,  buyback  will  be  held  from 
rjonday,  March  16  through  Friday,  March 

The  bookstore’s  hours  are  8:30  a.m.  to 

IP-m.,  Monday  through  Thursday,  and 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  on  Friday. 

Students  may  bring  their  books  from 
anter  quarter  or  previous  quarters  to  sell 
1  this  time. 


was  to  get  input  from  the  instructors  as  to 
what  programs  might  best  suit  their 
classes.  The  programs  would  then  be 
presented  on  campus  for  students  and 
community  residents  alike. 

The  committee  was  responsible  for  br¬ 
inging  Gwendolyn  Brooks  to  campus  this 
quarter.  This  combined  a  learning  ex¬ 
perience  for  students  interested  in  poetry 
and  an  entertaining  evening  for  those  who 
just  wanted  to  listen  to  the  poet  laureate  of 
Illinois. 

This  spring,  the  committee  is  sponsoring 
Nicholas  Johnson,  consumer  advocate, 
author  and  former  commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
The  documentary  film  on  El  Salvador, 
which  was  cancelled  because  of  the  bliz¬ 
zard,  has  been  rescheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  28. 

Smith  took  over  the  post  of  committee 
chairman  at  the  beginning  of  winter 
quarter  and  said  she  is  eager  to  set  up  an 
educational  program. 

She  pointed  out  that  while  programs  for 
spring  quarter  are  already  scheduled,  now 
is  the  time  to  contact  speakers  for  next  fall 
to  insure  their  availability. 

Smith  hopes  that  more  instructors  will 
come  to  the  next  committee  meeting.  For 
those  interested,  it  will  be  held  on  March  11 
at  2  p.m.  in  A3098. 

Anyone  interested  in  reaching  Joan 
Smith  should  contact  the  SA  office,  A2059, 
ext.  2241. 

Choral  concert 
set  for  March  15 

The  Overture  to  “Candide”  by  Leonard 
Bernstein  will  open  the  14th  annual  winter 
concert  of  the  CD  Community  Chorus  at  8 
p.m.,  March  15. 

The  concert,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Carl  A.  Lambert,  will  be  given  in  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center.  Admission  is  free. 

The  second  portion  of  the  program  will 
be  “Symphony  of  Psalms”  by  Igor 
Stravinsky.  Accompanying  the  chorus  will 
be  a  professional  orchestra  which  includes 
players  from  the  Chicago  Symphony  and 
Lyric  Opera  orchestras. 

The  third  section  of  the  program  will 
feature  Gabriel  Faure’s  “Requiem,”  com¬ 
posed  in  1887-88.  Soloists,  all  regular 
members  of  the  chorus,  are  Deborah 
Chapin,  Frank  Marsala  and  John  Sharp. 


CONCERT  ON  APRIL  17 
Tickets  will  go  on  sale  March  13  for  the 
SA  sponsored  concert  featuring  the  local 
bands  Off  Broadway  and  The  Kind. 

Mike  DeBoer,  SA  program  coordinator, 
said  the  concert  will  be  held  April  17. 
Tickets  are  $4.00  for  students  and  $5.00  for 
nonstudents. 


Full  or  part-time:  lunch  waitress  and  cocktail 
waitress  (must  be  21),  and  kitchen  help.  Steak  and 
Ale,  525  W.  Roosevelt,  Lombard.  Call  627-9888.  Ap¬ 
ply  between  2  and  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Thurs¬ 
day. 


Part-time  experienced  bookkeeper  In  Wheaton 
law  office  to  prepare  payroll,  tax  returns,  monthly 
billing,  income  and  disbursement  ledgers,  etc.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  safe  guard  systems  preferred.  665- 
9400. 


Cash  paid  for  Lionel  and  American  Flyer  trains  and 
accessories.  Also  baseball  cards  and  plastic 
baseball  player  statues.  Call  964-8051 . 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 


DRIVER  NEEDED  FOR  VAN.  From  Villa  Park  (nor- 
thside);  spring  quarter;  Monday  and  Wednesday 
evenings  only;  to  A  Bldg.  Guaranteed  front  door 
parking.  Call  Cari,  834-5200. 


For  sale:  full-sized  pool  table  with  sticks,  balls, 
etc.  $65.  Empire  phono  cartridge,  like  new,  $20. 
Base  station  CB  mike,  $35.  Call  969-7633. 


Straight  female  to  share  2-bedroom,  2  full  bath 
condo  within  walking  distance  of  COD.  Pools,  ten¬ 
nis,  sauna,  clubhouse.  Need  only  to  furnish  own 
bedroom  and  bath.  Available  April  1.  Call  Jan,  858- 
2455. 


Free  model  portfolios.  Professional  photography. 
Fashions,  commercial,  glamour.  Call  908-1316  after 
5  p.m.  weekdays  and  anytime  weekends  for 
details. 


Lisfen  to  what 

these  COD  transfer  students 
have  to  say  about 

North  Central: 


After  two  i/ears  at  College  of  DuPage,  Ellen 
worked  for  a  few  years  before  transferring  to  North 
Central  College.  She  graduated  In  1 980,  and  now 
plans  to  enter  graduate  school. 

“It’s  funny,  because  I  transferred  to  North  Central 
for  their  good  art  department,  but  /  was  turned  on  by 
History.  All  but  one  of  my  credits  transferred  easily, 
and  switching  majors  wasn’t  a  problem,  either.  I  didn't 
lose  credits  or  waste  time  because  of  the  flexibility  of 
North  Central’s  liberal  arts  program. 

“Classes  were  exciting  —  I’d 
even  have  to  say  inspiring.  I  got 
more  than  I  expected  from  North 
Central  —  not  just  a  degree,  but  an 
attitude  toward  learning  that  turned 
me  around,  and  gave  me  a  new 
focus  and  goal.  ” 

Ellen  Richter 


Jeff  transferred  to  North  Central  from  College  of 
DuPage  to  concentrate  on  biology  and  chemistry. 

A  resident  of  LaGrange  Park,  he  has  found  it  more 
convenient  to  live  on  campus  than  to  commute.  He 
plans  to  enter  dental  school  after  graduation. 

"I  went  to  a  community  college  to  save  money 
for  my  last  two  years  of  college.  Here,  they  really  do 
expect  you  to  study  two  hours  for  every  hour  of  class 
—  and  it  makes  a  big  difference  in  how  much  you  learn. 

“I  think  the  size  of  the  place  is 
just  right  for  me.  The  faculty  is 
excellent.  There  is  a  strong 
willingness  to  work  with  you,  to  give 
you  help  when  you  need  it. 

Members  of  the  faculty  are  open  and 
friendly  to  students  —  and  you  can 
find  them  when  you  want  to. 


Jeff  Rus 
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(Editorial  opinions  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. ) 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  news  publication 
serving  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone,  858-2800,  ext.  2379  or  2113. 
Advertising  rates  available  upon  request. 
Deadline  for  routine  announcements  is  5 
p.m.  Monday.  The  college  is  located  at 
Lambert  Road  and  22nd  Street,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Ill.  60137.  Letters  to  the  editor  will 
be  subject  to  normal  editing  procedures. 
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Thanks 


for  being  late 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


I  like  procrastinators.  They  give  me  an 
advantage  which  I  normally  wouldn’t  have 
when  it  comes  to  registering  for  classes. 

The  procrastinator  will  register  for 
classes  weeks  after  his  appointment  time, 
giving  a  person  like  me  who  registers  on 
his  appointment  time  the  opportunity  to 
register  for  a  class  that  would  normally  be 
closed. 

I  smirk  in  the  procrastinator’s  face  when 
he  complains  to  me  that  he  couldn’t  get  the 
classes  that  he  wanted  because  they  were 
all  closed.  I  then  say  to  him  that  he  should 
have  registered  at  his  appointment  time 
and  not  several  weeks  afterward,  though  I 


say  this  knowing  that  the  procrastinator 
won’t  listen. 

Next  quarter,  it  will  be  the  same  story. 
His  appointment  time  will  be  weeks  before 
mine.  He  will  procrastinate;  I  will  register 
at  my  appointment  time.  He  will  be 
frustrated  when  classes  close;  I  will  have 
a  complete  schedule. 

Thanks  to  the  procrastinators  of  CD,  I 
have  had  no  trouble  registering  in  any 
class  at  any  time. 

Here  then  is  a  toast  to  procrastinators, 
they  make  the  students  who  register  on 
time  just  that  much  smarter! 

Jim  Krueger 


College  students  are  notoriously  broke. 
Many  of  them  read  the  classified  sections 
of  the  newspaper  religiously.  Any  type  of 
job  will  do,  and  many  times  the  student 
finds  a  job  with  a  telemarketing  firm.  This 
type  of  job  is  ideally  suited  to  the  student 
whose  schedule  is  erratic  and  to  the  com¬ 
pany  which  receives  cheap  labor. 

These  telemarketing  firms  seemed  to 
have  sprung  up  over  night.  The  company 
finds  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  the  telephone 
company  than  it  was  to  pay  door-to-door 
salesmen.  All  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to 
search  through  the  telephone  book,  find  a 
likely  victim  and  give  him  the  sales  pitch. 
Everything  from  aluminum  siding  to  en¬ 
cyclopedias  is  pushed  over  the  phone. 

What  aggravates  most  people  is  the 
superb  timing  exhibited  by  these  callers. 
Phone  calls  at  dinner  time  are  a  pain,  but 
when  someone  is  trying  to  sell  you 
something  —  a  water  softener  or  a 
subscription  to  a  newspaper  —  it’s  a  down¬ 
right  invasion  of  privacy.  And  what’s 
worse,  it’s  part  of  the  company’s  strategy. 
They  know  someone  is  going  to  be  home  at 
that  time. 

Another  thing  that  aggravates  people  is 
the  fact  that  the  caller  reads  from  a 
prepared  script.  Supposedly,  the  company 
has  done  research  on  the  proper  wording 
of  these  scripts  and  has  found  the  least  of¬ 
fensive  way  to  sell  the  most  products.  Most 
of  the  time,  it’s  some  college  student  at  the 
other  end  who  really  doesn’t  care  what 
he’s  selling  and  stumbles  over  phrases, 
mispronounces  your  name  and  sounds 


totally  disinterested. 

Everyone  knows  that  certain  charities 
must  raise  funds  through  telephone  cam¬ 
paigns.  But  more  often  than  not,  there’s 
some  sneaky  telemarketing  firm  acting  as 
the  middle  man  and  shaving  off  most  of  the 
proceeds  for  itself.  “60  Minutes”  had  a 
broadcast  recently  showing  irregularities 
in  the  way  police  associations  raise  funds 
The  gist  of  the  story  was  that  the  profes¬ 
sional  fund-raisers  that  were  hired  lied  to 
prospective  donors  and  then  kept  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  money  for  themselves.  The 
police  associations  lost  and  the  donors 
were  duped.  Watch  out  for  anybody  selling 
tickets  to  the  policeman’s  ball. 

Another  outfit  to  watch  out  for  is  the  one 
that  sells  light  bulbs  over  the  phone.  The 
caller  says  that  he  is  selling  the  bulbs  to 
raise  money  for  retarded  children.  He 
gives  this  big  spiel  about  how  your  money 
is  going  to  help  the  children,  and  when  you 
decide  that  buying  a  few  light  bulbs  might 
help  out  a  worthy  cause,  you  find  out  that 
you  just  bought  $100  worth  of  them. 

A  word  to  the  students  who  work  at  such 
places:  I  am  not  criticizing  you,  I  know 
you  have  to  make  a  buck.  I  once  worked  at 
one  myself.  I  lasted  two  days.  I  made  three 
phone  calls  and  three  people  hung  up  on 
me,  and  I  ran  screaming  from  the  phone, 
never  to  return.  But  please,  if  you  run 
across  my  name  in  the  phone  book  or  on 
those  little  cards  that  they  hand  out  to  you, 
please  don’t  call  me.  You’ll  mispronoQnce 
my  name,  I’ll  know  that  you’re  trying  to 
sell  something  and  I’ll  hang  up. 


SA  movies  are  a  bargain 


Scholarship  news 

Students  in  the  Licensed  Practical  Nurs¬ 
ing  program  may  apply  for  a  $200  scholar¬ 
ship  given  by  the  DuPage  County  Health 
Improvement  Association. 

Applicants  must  be  residents  of  DuPag® 
County.  The  scholarship  will  be  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  financial  need  and 
academic  abEity.  Interested  students  may 
apply  in  writing  to  the  DuPage  County 

HIA,  P.  O.  Box 609,  Wheaton,  IU.  60187. 

Information  on  qualifications  for  the 
scholarship  may  be  obtained  at  the  CD 
financial  aid  office.  Deadline  for  appl*c;l 
tions  is  AprU  15. 


By  Sheila  McCann 

The  PEtt  chain  of  theaters  may  have 
their  bargain  Tuesdays,  but  it’s  not  such  a 
bad  deal  here  at  CD  on  Wednesdays. 

I  went  to  see  the  movie,  “Days  of 
Heaven,”  presented  by  Student  Activities, 
expecting  to  be  annoyed  by  the  noise  level 
in  the  hallways,  the  poor  quality  of  film, 
and  the  lack  of  comfortable  chairs  to  sit 
on.  I  expected  to  be  annoyed  because 
that’s  what  happened  the  last  time  I  went 
to  see  an  S.A.  film.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  only  some  of  the  above  happened. 

The  last  time  I  saw  an  S.A.  film,  it  was 
shown  in  one  of  the  classrooms  on  the  se¬ 
cond  floor  of  A  Bldg.  Besides  having  to 
contend  with  the  noise  from  the  hallway, 
especially  as  classes  were  letting  out,  an 
instructor  who  was  teaching  in  the  next 
classroom  popped  his  head  in  and  asked 
that  the  volume  be  turned  down  because  it 
was  interf erring  with  his  class. 

In  addition  to  having  to  strain  to  hear  the 
sounds  I  wanted  to  hear,  and  close  off  the 
sounds  I  didn’t  want  to  hear,  the  quality  of 
the  film  was  so  bad  that  at  one  point  it 
broke  completely. 

Seeing  “Days  of  Heaven”  was  a  dif¬ 
ferent  experience  completely.  First,  they 
showed  the  film  downstairs  in  A1108.  It’s 


WlMOMfY. 


much  quieter  in  this  level  of  A  Bldg,  even 
though  we  were  right  next  to  the  cafeteria, 
which  brings  up  another  asset  to  this  loca¬ 
tion.  Popcorn,  soft  drinks  and  candy  are 
avaUable  to  anyone  who  feels  they  can’t 
watch  a  movie  without  nibbling  on 
something. 

Even  though  the  ads  for  the  movie  say 
the  films  are  shown  in  A2073,  the  guy  runn¬ 
ing  the  projector  told  me  they  would  be 
showing  the  films  in  A1108  from  now  on. 

The  chairs,  or  rather  desks,  are  just  as 
hard  and  uncomfortable  as  before,  but  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  once  I  got  into  the  film  I 
didn’t  notice  it  that  much. 

Now  comes  the  best  part,  the  film  itself. 
The  photography  of  the  Texas  panhandle  is 
so  exquisite  that  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
Nestor  Almendro  won  an  Academy  Award 
for  cinematography.  The  beauty  and  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  film  would  be  reason  enough  to 
say  it  is  a  work  of  art,  but  there  is  more. 

With  very  little  dialogue,  the  movie  tells 
the  story  of  three  people  trying  to  survive 
in  a  world  they  didn’t  create.  This  is  a 
story  where  betrayal  and  deceit  are  seen '  - 
mirrored  in  the  faces  of  the  performers 
rather  than  told  in  so  many  words. 

A  beautiful  score  further  adds  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  film. 


The  A  Bldg,  dilemma: 
where  to  lounge  or  study 


By  Gwen  Woock 

Ever  have  an  hour  between  classes  to 
study  for  a  math  test,  but  find  the  lounge  so 
noisy  that  you  can’t  concentrate?  Or,  did 
you  ever  go  into  a  lounge  to  talk  with 
friends  and  someone  yelled  at  you  because 
he  wanted  to  study? 

Students  have  different  ideas  about  what 
the  lounges  in  A  Bldg,  should  be  used  for. 
Some  go  into  a  lounge  to  study,  and  others 
use  the  lounge  to  meet  with  friends  and 
talk.  This  is  the  start  of  a  problem  because 
persons  who  want  to  study  and  those  who 
want  to  talk  cannot  share  the  same  lounge, 
lounge. 

And,  of  course,,  there  are  not  enough 
lounges  to  accommodate  all  of  the  students 
during  the  morning  hours.  Many  times 
students  end  up  sitting  in  the  halls  or  on  the 
stairs.  K  Bldg,  has  the  Campus  Center,  but 
as  student  Faith  Pasek  said,  “Who  has 
time  to  go  there  and  meet  friends  between 
classes?” 


The  question  is:  Could  there  be  some 
place  for  students  to  talk  and  gather  where 
they  would  not  be  disturbing  classes  or 
students  who  are  trying  to  study? 

Ted  TUton,  main  campus  provost,  says 
there  is  no  place  large  enough  in  A  Bldg,  to 
make  a  Campus  Center. 

“Also,”  said  Tilton,  “aU  of  the  lounges 
are  used  in  a  social  sense.” 

This  causes  problems  for  students  like 
Steve  Aschom  who  was  studying  in  the 
haU:  “It’s  quieter  than  the  lounges.  People 
in  the  lounges  talk  if  it’s  not  a  study 
lounge.” 

Some  students  crowd  into  the  snack  shop 
at  the  end  of  each  hallway. 

Where  in  A  Bldg,  can  students  get 
together  and  talk  without  bothering 
students  who  want  to  study? 

Student  Brad  Austin  feels,  “There 
should  be  a  place  with  study  carrels, 
because  I  get  distracted  really  easy  when  I 
study.” 

George  Juarez  said,  “There  has  to  be 
something  done,  even  if  it  is  long  term.  The 
Campus  Center  would  be  a  fine  place  to  go 
if  it  were  next  ,to  the  buUding,  but  who 
wants  to  walk?” 

TEton  says  something  is  being  done.  In 
the  beginning  of  spring  quarter,  a  list  will 
be  published  of  empty  classrooms  during 
each  hour.  That  way  students  who  wish  to 
study  can  do  so  in  a  quiet  room,  other  than 
a  lounge. 

And  don’t  forget,  this  spring  wEl  begin 
the  buEding  of  a  new  student  center  on  the 
northwest  side  of  A  Bldg.  The  project  will 
take  about  2%  years  to  complete. 
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Roving  Reporter 

Do  you  think  we  are 


too  involved  in  El 


By  Bob  Green  and  Vance  Erwin 

Salvador? 


MU 


JACK  WINTERS 
“I  don’t  think  the  American 
people  will  put  up  with  military 
intervention  in  El  Salvador.  The 
people  are  still  too  Vietnam¬ 
conscious.” 


MARY  POPP 

“We  should  stay  out  of  the  con¬ 
flict  in  El  Salvador  and  remain 
neutral.  If  we  commit  ourselves 
with  troops,  the  situation  will 
balloon  —  just  like  Vietnam.” 


QUINN  RIEMER 

“We  should  send  military  aid  to 
their  government,  but  not  troops. 
I  would  rather  there  be  a  right 
wing  dictatorship  in  El  Salvador 
than  a  radical  government.” 


MADELEINE  SIME 

“I  don’t  feel  we’re  getting  all 
the  truth  from  our  government  or 
from  the  media  about  what  is 
happening  down  there.  I  just  hope 
we  stay  out.” 


GARY  STRAIN 

“If  we  sent  troops  or  aid  to  the 
government  of  El  Salvador, 
where  would  it  all  end?  I  would 
hope  that  we  have  learned  our 
lesson  in  Vietnam.” 


PLATO’s  six  terminals 
offer  800  different  programs 


By  Thomas  Cronenberg 
PLATO,  the.  computer-based  learning 
program,  is  alive  and  well  in  the  Media 
Delivery  Center  in  A3001. 

Through  six  monstrous  PLATO  ter¬ 
minals,  students  have  access  to  over  800 
different  programs,  ranging  from 
sociology  to  electronics  to  computer  pro¬ 
gramming. 

The  PLATO  system  is  hooked,  through 
telephone  lines,  to  two  computers  in  Ur- 
bana  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Computer 
Based  Education  Research  Laboratory. 
Similar  hookups  exist  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  all  1,500  PLATO  terminals  being 
linked  together. 

The  system  has  been  in  operation  at  CD 
for  eight  years,  beginning  with  two  ter¬ 
minals,  and  adding  terminals  to  reach  the 
six  CD  has  today. 

To  use  the  system,  students  must  have  a 
sign  on,  a  confidential  code  that  signals  the 
computer  that  a  person  is  eligible  to  use  it. 
Any  CD  student  may  use  the  system  to 
study  distinct  courses.  The  Transportation 
and  Computer  Programming  classes 
especially  make  use  of  the  computers. 

Nancy  Westenberger,  a  student,  talks 
about  using  the  computer:  “It’s  really 
very  helpful  in  learning.  You  don’t  feel  like 
you  are  talking  to  a  machine  because  when 
you  ask  it  questions  it  always  answers 
back.  It  also  asks  you  questions,  so  it’s 
almost  like  having  a  conversation.” 

The  computer  is  adept  at  using  graphics, 
and  has  a  very  good  vocabulary.  For  ex- 

Learning  lab 
seeking  aides 

The  Learning  Lab  at  CD  needs  part-time 
helpers  to  work  with  both  learning  disabl¬ 
ed  students  and  physically  handicapped 
students. 

These  students  need  one-to-one 
assistance  with  the  basic  skill  areas  of 
reading,  writing,  comprehension, 
vocabulary  development,  general  math, 
algebra,  study  skills  and  preparation  for 
the  high  school  equivalency  exam.  Many 
also  need  assistance  from  an  aide  when 
working  on  the  introductory  college  level 
courses  in  their  general  education  subject 
areas. 

Convenient  schedules  of  four  to  10  hours 
Per  week  will  be  assigned  to  student  aides. 
As  payment  for  their  services,  the  Learn- 
mg  Lab  will  either  help  arrange  for 
academic  credit  through  an  independent 
study  project  in  the  field  of  education,  or 
will  pay  the  minimum  wage  of  $3.35  per 
hour. 

For  more  information,  call  Ron  Sehiesz, 
ext.  2130. 


ample,  if  a  student  consistently  answers  a 
question  wrong,  the  computer  has  a  whole 
variety  of  responses,  ranging  from  a  sim¬ 
ple  “no”  to  “you  idiot,”  “try  again”  or 
“Damnit,  the  answer  is . . .”  An  entire  pro¬ 
gram  introduces  the  student  to  the  com¬ 
puter  in  simple  language,  making  sure  the 
student  thoroughly  understands  each  step 
of  the  way. 

James  Boyd,  director  of  instructional 
design,  says  the  system  is  a  “success  and  a 
great  innovation  in  the  field  of  education.” 
Boyd  has  written  many  programs  for 
PLATO,  and  feels  that  the  area  of 
computer-assisted  education  has  great 
potential. 

“Computer  education  is  about  to  burst 
wide  open,”  he  said. 

“Computers  will  be  a  great  help  to 
teachers  someday,  supplementing  what 
they  teach,  and  helping  students  learn  the 
basic  concepts  and  allowing  teachers  to 
move  on  into  more  important  things.” 

Concert  band 
to  play  March  13 

The  College  of  DuPage  Concert  Band 
will  present  its  winter  concert  on  Friday, 
March  13,  at  8  p.m.,  in  the  M  Bldg.  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center. 

“Symphonic  Songs  for  Band”  by  Robert 
Russell  Bennett  will  highlight  the  concert. 
Bennett  is  the  composer  of  the  score  for 
the  TV  documentary  “Victory  at  Sea.” 

The  program  will  also  include  “Second 
Suite  in  F  for  Military  Band”  by  English 
composer  Gustav  Holst;  “The  Norman 
Rockwell  Suite”  by  William  H.  Hill  which 
musically  depicts  some  Of  the  artist’s  best 
known  paintings;  “Satiric  Dances”  by 
contemporary  American  composer  Nor¬ 
man  Dello  Joio;  and  “Pavilion  Piece”  by 
Peter  Schickele  (better  known  as  P.D.Q. 
Bach). 

Also  included  are  a  number  of  famous 
marches:  “On  the  Mall”  by  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman,  “Lassus  Trombone”  by  Henry 
Fillmore,  “March  from  Aida”  by  Giuseppi 
Verdi,  “The  Vanished  Army”  by  Kenneth 
J.  Alford,  and  E.E.  Bagley’s  “National 
Emblem.”  Robert  Marshall  is  the  con¬ 
ductor. 


CAMERA  THEFT 

Camera  equipment  valued  at  $1,000  was 
stolen  and  reported  to  the  Office  of  Public 
Safety  on  Thursday,  Feb.  26. 

According  to  the  police  report,  Allen  A. 
Moore  had  been  working  on  a  class  project 
in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  in  M  Bldg, 
all  day.  He  told  police  that  he  last  checked 
his  equipment  at  3  p.m.  and  when  he  look¬ 
ed  again  at  6  p.m.,  the  equipment  was 
gone,  the  report  said. 


Film  maker 
uses  CD  talent 
for  his  movie 

Jay  Flynn,  a  graduate  student  at 
Northwestern  University,  spent 
two  days  on  campus  last  week 
working  on  an  original  film.  The 
project,  which  is  a  fictional  nar¬ 
rative  about  plays  in  general,  will 
be  called  “Play."  Above,  Flynn  is 
framing  a  shot,  trying  for  a  special 
angle.  In  the  photo  at  right,  Flynn’s 
assistant,  Allen  A.  Moore,  adjusts 
a  light.  In  the  photo  below,  three 
CD  volunteers  are  put  to  work. 
They  are  Chris  Neesley,  left,  who 
was  the  talent;  Bob  Ackerman  in 
the  background,  who  played  the 
part  of  the  director,  and  Edwin 
Louis  Allen,  who  worked  the  slate. 
Flynn  said  his  two  days  of  work 
would  result  in  a  10  to  15  minute 
film. 


Photos  by  Mary  Ricciardi 
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Here’s  how 
it  looked 
during  spring 
registration 


Carolyn  Richardson,  above,  completes  the  final  step  as  she  stops  at 
the  cashier’s  window.  Paula  Rizzo,  below,  gets  her  picture  taken  for 
her  student  ID  card. 


Vic  Drescher,  above,  picks  up 
the  papers  he  'll  need  to  register. 


Photos  by  Vance  Erwin 


In  the  above  photo,  Gene  Pucek  (left)  and  Nick  Bianco 
study  the  class  lists  posted  in  the  hall  outside  the 
registration  office.  Below,  Greg  Daubert  fills  out  the  re¬ 
quired  registration  forms. 


John  Heuer,  above,  makes  a 
stop  at  one  of  the  terminals  which 
provides  the  information  as  t° 
which  classes  are  already  filled. 
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Education  is  first  priority, 
says  Y ugoslavian  student 


By  Ed  Dvorak 

“It’s  not  unbelievable  that  some 
students  commit  suicide  or  just  plain  run 
away  from  the  country  or  their  parents 
because  they  can’t  get  into  the  universi¬ 
ty.” 

In  contrast  to  U.S.  capitalism  which 
places  the  dollar  first  and  education  se¬ 
cond,  Yugoslavian  communism  gives  top 
priority  to  education  with  money  second. 

Similarly  opposite  is  that  crisis  which 
generally  besets  businessmen  in  the 
United  States  leaving  students  unscathed. 
But  in  Yugoslavia,  it’s  the  student  who 
undergoes  the  pressure. 

One  person  who  knows  the  educational 
strain  placed  on  Yugoslavian  students  is 
Charles  Hanzlik,  22,  a  CD  student  studying 
economics. 

Charles  came  here  with  his  family  12 
years  ago.  The  40-day  trip  aboard  the  mer¬ 
chant  marine  freighter  which  carried  him 
and  his  family  across  the  ocean,  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  over  the  Great  Lakes 
to  Chicago,  was  an  impressive  experience 
for  the  youngster. 

Hanzlik  isn’t  his  real  name,  though. 
Charles  asked  it  be  kept  anonymous  for 
personal  reasons.  The  name  he  uses  at  CD 
isn’t  his  real  name  either.  That  was  chang¬ 
ed  after  his  family  arrived  in  the  U.S. 

Charles  said  that  in  Yugoslavia,  just  like 
in  the  United  States,  a  student  begins  his 
education  with  eight  years  of  elementary 
education. 

By  the  time  a  student  graduates  from 
the  eighth  grade,  he  or  she  must  have 
decided  whether  he  wants  to  go  to  a  univer¬ 
sity  or  to  a  technical  school  —  a  decision 
which  may  affect  his  entire  life,  Charles 
said. 

Should  a  student  decide  upon  a  technical 
school,  he  attends  for  two  years,  learns  a 
trade,  then  joins  the  work  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  he  or  she 
decide  upon  a  college  education,  the  stu¬ 
dent  would  go  to  a  four-year  preparatory 
school  not  unlike  a  U.S.  high  school. 

Before  entering  the  university,  however, 
applicants  are  required  to  take  a  stiff  bat¬ 
tery  of  exams. 

“The  selection  process  is  very  difficult,” 
said  Hanzlik.  “It’s  much  harder  to  get  into 
a  university  than  it  is  here.” 

For  students,  the  period  just  prior  to 
entering  the  university  is  the  critical  stage 
of  their  educational  career,  said  Hanzlik. 
He  explained  that  from  the  time  a  student 
begins  elementary  school,  he  or  she  is  con¬ 
tinuously  evaluated  so  that  only  the  best 
students  get  a  chance  to  even  apply. 

Hanzlik  explained  that  the  peak  of  all  the 
years  of  stress  is  reached  when  university 
entrance  exams  are  taken.  It  is  the  time 
when  failure,  says  Hanzlik,  sometimes 
results  in  suicide,  or  running  away  from 
home,  or  leaving  the  country  in  order  to 
avoid  disgrace. 

The  stress  of  competition  is  compounded 
by  the  difficult  studies,  said  Hanzlik.  He 
was  required  to  study  English,  algebra, 
world  history  and  international  relations 
in  the  fourth  grade. 

“By  fifth  grade,”  Hanzlik  added, 
“students  begin  to  study  Russian  as  well.” 

A  knowledge  of  Latin  is  a  university  en¬ 
trance  requirement,  he  said. 

But  even  after  the  years  of  study,  univer¬ 
sity  graduates  are  not  guaranteed  a  job. 
Sometimes,  said  Hanzlik,  the  profession 
for  which  the  student  was  trained  is  filled, 
leaving  the  student  with  still  another 
obstacle  to  overcome. 

“Quite  a  few  university  engineering 
graduates  cannot  find  employment,” 
Hanzlik  asserted,  “so  many  choose  a 
trade.” 

According  to  Hanzlik,  the  government 
mandates  that  each  person  be  employed. 

“Unemployment  is  punishable,”  said 
Hanzlik.  “If  you  can’t  get  a  job  in  your  pro¬ 
fession,  the  government  will  assign  you  a 
i°b:  it  may  only  be  sweeping  the  streets.” 

When  Hanzlik  visited  Yugoslavia  18 
months  ago,  he  noticed  a  growing  trend  of 
students  seeking  out  the  trades.  Primarily, 
he  attributes  the  need  for  tradesmen  along 
with  the  ease  of  finding  employment  as  the 
reason. 

Still,  parents  push  their  children 
towards  a  university  education.  The  main 


reason,  said  Charles,  is  that  members  of 
the  intellectual  community  are  held  in 
high  esteem. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  they  earn  more 
money  than  a  tradesman.  Hanzlik,  speak¬ 
ing  from  personal  experience,  maintained 
that  “doctors  earn  about  the  same  money 
as  electricians.”  He  said  the  average 
salary  of  doctors  and  electricians  is  bet- 
.  ween  10,000  to  12,000  U.S.  dollars  annually. 
However,  despite  the  high  esteem  of  the 
intellectual  community  coupled  to  the 
stress  placed  on  education,  it  is  still 
possible  for  a  janitor  to  command  a  higher 
salary  than  a  doctor,  said  Hanzlik. 

He  explained  it  this  way,  “There  is  only 
so  far  that  you  can  go  unless  you’re  a  Par¬ 
ty  member.  Then  the  door  is  open.  It 
sounds  hard  to  believe.  But  that’s  the  way 
is  is.” 

Nevertheless,  life  is  better  than  it  is  in 
Russia  or  other  Eastern  Bloc  countries, 
Hanzlik  maintains,  because  Yugoslavia  is 
semi-independent  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Hanzlik  said  that  while  wanting  to 
preserve  communism,  Tito  aligned 
Yugoslavia  with  the  Third  World  Bloc  im¬ 
porting  a  little  capitalism,  so  that  Tito 
could  get  money  from  both  the  West  and 
the  East  alike. 

Moreover,  Hanzlik  attributed 
Yugoslavia’s  strategic  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  main  reason  Tito  was  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  semi-independence  from  Russia. 
Other  countries  that  have  tried  —  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia  —  have  failed.  Cur¬ 
rently,  Poland  is  making  an  attempt,  he 
said. 

As  a  result  of  Yugoslavia’s  political 
strategy  and  her  location  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  her  people  consider  her  a  Western 
Bloc  country  whose  national  products,  in¬ 
cluding  tourism,  are  —  like  those  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  —  in  high  demand 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  Hanzlik  said. 

Consequently,  life  itself  in  Yugoslavia, 
not  withstanding  the  political  system,  is 
quite  good.  Although  $3.50  per  U.S.  gallon 
of  gas  is  high,  he  claimed  that  Yugoslavian 
cars  are  much  more  efficient.  Also,  said 
Hanzlik,  “People  don’t  have  the  long 
distance  to  drive  like  they  do  in  the  U.S. 
For  practically  nothing  they  can  travel 
the  efficient  and  extensive  public  transpor¬ 
tation  system.” 

While  private  homes  with  their  $100,000 
price-tags  are  available  to  those  who  can 
afford  them,  the  government  provides 
apartments  for  $10  per  month.  After  ren¬ 
ting  one  for  10  years,  said  Hanzlik,  it 
becomes  the  sole  property  of  the  renters 
and  upon  death,  reverts  back  to  the  state. 

Meat  and  groceries  are  about  the  same 
price  as  in  the  U.S. 

Medical  care  is  free,  said  Hanzlik. 
Sometimes  people  supplement  their 
month’s  vacation  by  injuring  themselves 
on  the  job  and  take  an  additional  month  off 
with  pay,  said  Hanzlik. 

“As  long  as  you  contribute  to  society  you 
are  taken  care  of,"  he  said. 

Community  band 
concert  March  17 

The  CD  Community  Band  will  highlight 
its  winter  concert  on  March  17  with  “Suite 
of  Old  American  Dances”  by  Robert 
Russell  Bennett. 

Under  the  direction  of  Robert  Marshall, 
the  band  will  also  play  Gordon  Jacob’s 
comedy  overture  “The  Barber  of  Seville 
Goes  to  the  Devil;”  “War  March  and  Bat¬ 
tle  Hymn  of  the  Vikings”  by  Alfred  Reed; 
Ralph  Vaughn  Williams’  ceremonial 
march  “Sine  Nomine;”  and  Charles  Ives’ 
“Old  Home  Days.” 

Two  famous  marches,  “Entry  of  the 
Gladiators”  (Thunder  and  Blazes)  by 
Fucik  and  “Trombone  King”  by  Karl 
King,  also  will  be  performed. 

A  brass  quintet  will  feature  band 
members  Carol  Glefke,  baritone;  Rick 
Hill,  tuba;  Joe  Laconne,  French  horn;  and 
trumpet  players  Rick  Glefke  and  Wilbur 
Hughart. 

For  further  information,  call  ext.  2036, 
weekdays  between  9  a.m.  and  1  p.m. 


This  weekend  will  answer  a  lot  of  ques¬ 
tions  in  national  junior  college  wrestling.  A 
three-man  Chaparral  wrestling  team  is 
competing. 

Going  to  the  meet  will  be  John  Duncan, 
at  118-pounds;  Pat  Nelson,  at  158-pounds; 
and  Pat  Summerville  at  167-pounds.  All 
three  won  their  respective  weight  titles  at 
the  state  level  and  will  probably  have  a 
better  than  average  showing. 

One  of  the  top  hopefuls  for  the  Chaps  has 
to  be  Duncan  at  118-pounds.  Last  year 
Duncan  claimed  second  in  the  nation  los¬ 
ing  in  a  close  match  to  Tim  Smelzer  of 
Muskegon,  Mich. 

Pre-meet  rankings  have  DuPage  ranked 
No.  11  in  the  nation  while  neighbor  Triton 
is  ranked  No.  8.  Two  schools  from  Arizona 
are  ranked  one  and  two  in  the  nation.  Last 
year  the  Chaps  were  ranked  16  and  ended 
up  16th. 

Pat  Nelson  at  158-pounds  commented: 

“If  all  three  of  us  take  it,  we’ll  probably 
take  first.” 

Nelson  wasn’t  too  sure  of  his  competition 
at  his  weight  level  other  than  those  people 
he  has  wrestled  against  in  state. 

“Guys  who  you  never  have  heard  about 
can  be  the  toughest  type,  the  158-pound 
division  can  be  pretty  tough.  There’s  a  lot 
of  people  we  don’t  know  much  about  .  .  . 
I’ll  just  take  them  one  at  a  time.” 

The  three  wrestlers  have  been  practic¬ 
ing  for  two  weeks  since  the  state  meet  in 
preparation  for  the  nationals.  Running  has 
been  emphasized. 

Nelson  feels  he  is  physically  prepared 
for  the  meet  and  is  concentrating  on  the 
mental  aspects  of  the  game. 

“We’re  doing  a  little  bit  more  running 
and  going  seven  days  a  week  at  practice. 
We’re  not  pushing  real  hard,  though.  I  just 
make  sure  I’m  mentally  prepared,  I  know 
I’m  physically  prepared.  If  you  go  out  on 
the  mat  thinking  nobody  can  beat  you,  it’s 
hard  for  you  to  lose.  ” 

The  wrestlers  left  Wednesday.  The  mat¬ 
ches  begin  today  and  will  run  through 
Saturday  night. 

Nelson  will  be  hoping  to  apply  this 
strategy: 

“I  pin  guys  by  catching  them  when  they 
make  a  mistake.  But  I’ll  be  wrestling  to 
win.  You’ll  end  up  in  trouble  if  you  try 


Pat  Nelson 

anything  else.  I  can  just  as  easily  win  by 
points  as  I  can  win  by  a  pin.” 

Nelson  started  wrestling  as  a  street- 
tough  little  kid  out  of  Hinsdale  South  High 
School.  He  was  introduced  to  wrestling  in 
junior  high  in  order  to  divert  his  fighting 
talents  off  the  playground  and  onto  the 
mats. 

“In  junior  high  I  used  to  get  into  trouble 
a  lot,”  he  said.  “The  guidance  counselor 
who  was  also  the  wrestling  coach  provoked 
me  into  coming  out  for  wrestling.  We  were 
a  mean  bunch  of  little  kids.” 

Nelson  gradually  improved  and  made  it 
downstate  in  the  high  school  tourney 
before  falling  to  two-time  state  champ  Jim 
Ferrino  of  East  Leyden  in  the  quarter¬ 
finals. 

Nelson  came  to  DuPage  last  year  and 
started  wrestling  at  158-pounds  this  year. 
His  season  record  so  far  this  season  is  26-4, 
19-1  in  junior  college  action.  Nelson  says 
the  level  of  competition  at  the  junior  col¬ 
lege  level  is  on  a  par  with  NCAA  Div.  II  * 
wrestling. 

Duncan,  along  with  Nelson  and  Summer¬ 
ville,  will  probably  receive  scholarship  of¬ 
fers  after  four  year  squads  get  a  good  look 
at  them  in  the  national  meet. 


Icemen  claim  intramural  crown 


The  Icemen  of  Greg  Parbs  halted  any 
hopes  of  the  Degaba  System  capturing  the 
double  crown  of  intramural  footbaB  and 
basketball  by  beating  them  49-40  in  the 
championship  game  of  the  I.M.  basketball 
league. 

To  get  to  the  finals,  the  Icemen  claimed 
a  7-1  record  on  the  year,  good  enough  for 
the  Central  Division  pennant.  In  the  play¬ 
offs,  the  Iceman  downed  the  Omnivores,  a 
wild  card  team,  to  earn  the  right  to  play 
the  Degaba  System. 

The  System,  with  a  record  of  7-1  also, 
were  the  western  division  champs.  They 
defeated  the  One-Hitters  of  the  Eastern 
Division. 

In  that  final  match  Ed  Marion  of  the 
Degaba  System  led  all  scorers  with  16 
points.  Olson  had  13  points  for  the  Icemen 
while  captain  Parbs  added  11  points. 


In  women’s  ping-pong  action,  Hien-Tran 
beat  Kelly  Ha  in  the  finals  by  scores  of  21- 
15  and  21-16  to  lay  claim  to  that  coveted  ti¬ 
tle. 

Upcoming  events:  Arm  wrestling  con¬ 
test,  March  10.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Don  Klaas  in  the  gym. 

FINAL  BASKETBALL  STANDINGS 


EAST 

One-Hitters . 6-2 

Kamakazi . 2-6 

CENTRAL 

Icemen . 7-1 

Bulls . 4-4 

WEST 

Degeba  System . 7-1 

Omnivores . 6-2 


DuPage  Sports  Schedule 

March  5-6-7 

WRESTLING 

NJCAA  Tournament,  Nor- 
thfield,  Minn.  Away 

TBA 

March  6-7 

TRACK 

NJCAA  Tournament,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.  Away 

TBA 

March  5-9 

MEN’S  SWIMMING 

NJCAA  Tournament, 

Rochester,  N.Y.  Away 

TBA 

March  5-9 

WOMEN’S  SWIMMING 
NCJAA  Tournament, 

Rochester,  N.Y.  Away 

TBA 
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Chaparrals  fall  to  Canton  in  finals 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Virginia,  Minn.  —  Hoping  to  lay  claim  to 
their  second  NJCAA  ice  hockey  title  in  two 
years,  the  Chaparrals  were  shot  down  in 
their  flight  to  the  top,  14-7  by  Canton  ATC 
in  the  championship  game  on  Monday. 

“The  difference  was  the  goaltending,” 
Coach  Herb  Salberg  said.  “I  felt  theirs  was 
better  than  ours  was.  They  had  an  awfully 
good  team.” 

The  Chaps,  who  had  earlier  beaten 
North  Dakota  State-Bottineau  6-3  in  the 
semi-finals,  were  -deadlocked  4-1  M  the 
first-period  after  a-goal-by  Captain  Mike 
Murphy  at  17:10.  Then  the  Northmen  open¬ 
ed  up  their  scoring  attack  which  saw  them 
jump  to  a  5-1  lead  in  the  first  period. 

“They  were  excellent  skaters  and  ex¬ 
cellent  hockey  players,  good  eastern 
hockey  products,”  said  Salberg.  “Canton 
had  tremendous  depth,  three  lines  on  of¬ 
fense  and  four  on  defense  and  you  couldn’t 
tell  much  difference  between  them.” 

The  Chaps  made  an  attempt  at  coming 
back  in  the  second  period  when  George 
Zabron  and  Bill  Fehrman  scored  back  to 
back  goals  which  made  it  5-3.  This  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  the  closest  the  Chaps  would  get  for 
the  rest  of  the  night. 

Canton  added  six  more  goals  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  period  while  holding  DuPage  to  four 


goalSr-The  third  period  saw  bethsides  con- 
tinue  the  scoring  fest  as  DuPage  knocked 
in  two  more  goals  and  Canton  blasted 
three  past  CD’s  goalie. 

Two  Chaps  were  selected  to  the  all- 
tournament  team,  Murphy  and  Fehrman. 
Both  are  veterans  of  last  year’s  squad 
which  beat  Rainy  River  in  the  finals  8-7. 
Murphy  totaled  one  goal  and  two  assists  in 
the  final  game.  He  also  netted  two  goals 
within  20  seconds  in  the  first  game,  to  add 
to  his  accomplishments.  Fehrman  notched 
two  goals  and  had  one  assist  in  the  final 
game  plus  one  goal  in  the  Bottineau  game 
to  earn  his  honors. 

Others  making  the  all-tournament  squad 
were  John  Finnegan  and  Bryan  Korpi  of 
Mesabi,  the  host  school;  Kirk  Larson  of 
Bottineau;  and  Peter  Shaughnessy,  Don 
Vaughan  and  Chuck  Samar,  all  of  Canton. 

On  Sunday  night  against  Bottineau  the 
Chaps  put  on  the  pressure  in  the  last  five 
minutes  to  take  the  edge  off  the  lumber¬ 
jacks’  battle  axe. 

Playing  an  even-up  game  through  the 
first  Vh  periods,  the  Chaps  had  to  fall  back 
on  Zabron  to  break  the  deadlock  at  7:34  of 
the  third  period.  Zabron  tipped  in  the  goal 
off  of  Bob  Dunlop’s  initial  shot. 

That  set-up  the  late  minute  heroics  off 
Murphy,  who  added  the  final  two  goals  of 


Cleworth  tops  field 
at  Eastern  Ill.  Invt. 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Jim  Cleworth  turned  in  another  top 
place  performance  at  the  Eastern  Illinois 
Invitational  last  Friday  in  preparation  for 
the  final  indoor  showdown  at  the  NJCAA 
tournament  this  upcoming  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Cleworth  didn’t  top  his  state  record  per¬ 
formance  of  7’%”,  but  came  within 
shouting  distance  at  6’9”. 

The  Chaparrals’  other  big  gun,  Tom 
Fieweger,  didn’t  enter  the  meet  due  to 
back  problems.  In  order  to  prepare 
himself  for  next  week’s  championships, 
Fieweger  hasn’t  been  throwing  in  practice 
or  at  the  meet.  Coach  Ron  Ottoson  said 
Fieweger  was  to  have  started  throwing  in 
practice  again  on  Monday. 

Last  year  high  jumper  Jim  Sokolowski 
also  was  hampered  by  back  trouble  in  the 
national  indoor  championship. 

Other  top  finishes  at  the  EIU  meet  went 
to  sprinter  Bob  Palm  and  the  medley 
relay.  Palm  burned  up  the  field  in  the  440- 
yard  dash  with  a  time  of  51.34,  good  enough 
for  a  second  place  finish  behind  winner 
Winter  of  Circle  Campus  who  had  a  time  of 
50.41.  The  distance  medley  relay  finished 
behind  EIU’s  distance  medley  relay  for  a 
second  place  finish.  DuPage  had  a  time  of 
10:43.16,  while  EIU  broke  the  tape  at 
10:26.54,  a  track  record. 

A  pleasant  surprise  for  the  Chaps  was 
the  discovery  of  Bob  Kalafut  as  a  quarter- 
mile  runner.  Kalafut  placed  sixth  in  the 
tough  440-yard  dash  with  a  time  of  52.33. 

“Bill  Kalafut  is  running  well  in  the 
quarter  mile,”  Coach  Ottoson  remarked. 
“He  was  hidden  in  the  confines  of  the  triple 
jump  this  year.  He  probably  would  have 
placed  in  the  open  quarter  mile  at  the  state 
meet  if  we  had  run  him.” 

DuPage’s  two  mile  relay  had  another  top 
showing  with  a  time  of  8:18.49  to  place 
third.  DuPage’s  mile  relay  also  placed 
third,  with  a  time  of  3:31.28. 

Another  second  place  finish  went  to 
DuPage’s  triple  jumper  Jerry  Rogers  with 
a  leap  of  46’  9.75”  (14.27  m.)  Following  him 
in  that  event  at  the  fourth  spot  was  Chuck 


Maudlin  with  a  leap  of  43’  10.75”  (13.38 
m.).  Maudlin  was  in  the  triple  jump  in 
order  to  benefit  his  performance  in  the 
hop-skip  and  jump  event,  Ottoson  explain¬ 
ed. 

Pulling  up  the  slack  left  by  Mauldin  in 
the  long  jump,  Rogers  grabbed  fifth  place 
with  a  jump  of  20’ 10”  (6.35  m.). 

The  Chaps  are  playing  their  trump  cards 
with  the  two  aces  of  Fieweger  and 
Cleworth  for  the  NJCAA  tournament  at 
Champaign  March  6-7. 

The  pre-meet  favorites  are  Jackson, 
Mich.;  Odessa,  Texas;  and  Santa  Fe,  Fla. 
Jackson  has  qualified  15  individuals  and 
two  relays.  In  comparison,  the  Chaps  will 
be  sending  four  individuals  and  one  relay. 

The  make  up  of  the  Chaps  national 
delegation  will  be  the  same  as  last  year, 
three  field  men  and  one  runner.  They  are 
Fieweger  and  Cleworth,  Palm  (600-yard 
dash),  and  Jerry  Rogers  (triple  jump). 

“The  distance  medley  relay  is  experien¬ 
cing  some  problems  but  I’m  confident  that 
what’s  been  ailing  them  has  been  solved,” 
said  Ottoson. 

“If  the  season  had  been  as  long  as  nor¬ 
mal,  we  would  have  qualified  each 
member  of  the  relay  in  individual  events,” 
Ottoson  added.  Palm  was  the  only 
qualifier  out  of  the  relay  in  an  individual 
event. 

“There  is  a  good  chance  of  us  coming 
home  with  two  national  champs.  A  lot 
depends  on  Fieweger’s  back,  though,”  Ot¬ 
toson  continued.  “To  score  in  a  national 
meet  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  It’s  a  very 
strong  performance  meet,  particularly  on 
the  track.” 


SOFTBALL  PRACTICE  BEGINS 
The  women’s  softball  season  has  already 
begun  and  the  cry  is  out  for  team 
members.  Those  interested  in  trying  out 
for  the  squad  can  come  to  any  practice  or 
contact  Coach  Lori  Condi  through  the 
athletic  office,  ext.  2365. 

Practice  times  are  as  follows:  Monday- 
Wednesday-Thursday  from  2-4  p.m.  and 
Tuesday  and  Friday  from  4-7  p.m. 
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Brad  Saban 


the  game  within  20  seconds  of  each  other 
with  less  than  two  minutes  left. 

Fehrman  started  out  the  scoring  in  the 
first  period  to  give  the  Chaps  a  1-0  lead. 
Bottineau  held  a  2-1  lead  over  CD  into  the 
second  period  but  that  lead  was  smashed 
when  leading  scorer  Bob  Dore  knocked  in 
two  more  goals,  thus  giving  the  icers  a  3-2 
lead.  Fred  Nelson  tied  it  up  for  Bottineau 
at  6:50  of  the  period,  setting  up  Zabron’s 
third  period  tie  breaker. 

“We  played  better,”  Salberg  said.  “We 
just  dominated  the  game.  I  think  we  had 
worn  them  down.” 

Salberg  noted  that  Bottineau  beat  Hibb- 
ing  earlier  this  year  to  earn  the  right  to 
play  DuPage  as  the  north  central  champ. 
DuPage  had  lost  to  Hibbing  twice  this  year 
already. 

Even  with  their  less  then  remarkable 
season  record,  the  Chaps  managed  to  pour 
it  on  late  in  the  year  in  time  for  the  finals. 

“We  played  our  best  hockey  in  our  last 
seven  games.  No  question  about  it;  we 
were  at  our  best;  the  desire  and  intensity 
were  there,”  Salberg  added. 

Salberg  noted  that  last  year’s  team  had 
one  big  plus  over  this  year’s  squad. 

“Last  year’s  team  was  more  mature.  We 
had  a  bigger  blend  of  first  year  players 
than  we’ve  ever  had  before,”  he  said. 

Canton  ATC  out  of  New  York  beat 
Mesabi  in  their  semi-final  game  2-0.  That 
contest  was  characterized  by  the  enforcer 


tactics  of  Mesabi  but  Canton  refused  to 
bow  to  the  Norsemen. 

Canton’s  championship  is  their  seventh 
in  4he-ten  year  existence  of  the  NHCAA 
hockey  tournament.  The  Northmen  have 
won  titles  in  1979,  ’78,  ’76,  ’75,  ’74  and  ’73. 
Itasca  College  won  the  first  title  in  1972 
with  an  8-l.victory  over  Rainy  River  Col¬ 
lege. 


CHAMPIONSHIP  GAME 

Canton  “  5  6  3-14 

DuPage  14  2-7 

First  Period  —  scoring  for  DuPage  —  1, 
Murphy  (Ferhman,  Brad  Saban),  17 : 10. 

Second  Period  —  scoring  for  DuPage  — 
George  Zabron  (Saban),  18:36.  Ferhman 
(Murphy),  16:51.  Saban  (Murphy),  7:42. 
Bob  Dunlap  (Bob  Dore, Tweed  Schuman) 
6:14. 

Third  Period  —  Scoring  for  DuPage  — 
Ferhman  (Saban,  Kirk  Lehman),  19:04. 
Dunlap  (Zabron,  Craig  Brown),  7:48. 

SEMI-FINAL  GAME 

DuPage  12  3-6 

North  Dakota-Boutineau  0  3  0-3 

First  Period  —  1,  COD,  Ferhman. 

Second  Period  —  1,  N.D.,  Gary  Pugh.  2, 
N.D.,  J.  Audet,  2:33. 3,  COD,  Dore.  4,  COD, 
Dore.  5,  N.D.,  Fred  Nelson,  6:50. 

Third  Period  —  1,  COD,  Zabron,  7:34.  2, 
COD  Murphy,  2:00. 3,  COD,  Murphy,  1:80. 


Cagers  bow  in  sectionals,; 
team  out  of  playoff  action 


Don  Klaas  was  hoping  for  a  repeat  of  last 
season,  but  it  wasn’t  meant  to  be. 

Last  year  the  College  of  DuPage  basket¬ 
ball  coach  saw  his  team  beaten  twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  regular  season  by  Joliet  J unior  Col¬ 
lege,  only  to  upset  the  Wolves  in  the  sec¬ 
tional  and  win  a  berth  in  the  state  playoffs. 

This  year  the  scene  was  set.  The  Chapar¬ 
rals  had  been  beaten  twice  by  Joliet  during 
the  year,  but  were  gaining  momentum 
with  three  straight  wins,  including  a  67-53 
win  over  Waubonsee  Feb.  24  in  the  opening 
round  of  sectionals.  The  two  teams  met 
again  on  Thursday,  Feb.  26,  and  for  three 
quarters  of  the  game  it  looked  good  for 
Klaas  and  his  Chaparrals. 

Trailing  Joliet  22-21  at  halftime,  the 
Chaparrals  fought  their  way  to  a  35-34  lead 
with  11:32  left  in  the  second  half. 
Sophomore  center  Mike  Watkins  of 
Roselle,  who  had  connected  on  only  one  of 
nine  shots  from  the  field  in  the  first  half, 
tossed  in  his  second  (and  last)  bucket  of 
the  game  to  give  DuPage  the  lead. 

Watkins  earned  his  fourth  foul  of  the 
game  at  7:34,  and  by  the  time  the  clock 
reached  the  5:32  mark  he  had  fouled  out 
and  Joliet  had  rushed  to  a  47-37  lead.  In  the 
ensuing  minutes  the  Chaps  managed  to  cut 
the  lead  back  to  four  points,  but  that  was 
not  until  sophomore  guard  Mitch  Dunn  of 
Downers  Grove  banked  in  a  10-footer  with 
11  seconds  left  to  make  the  score  56-52. 

Joliet  went  on  to  win,  58-54. 

Prior  to  the  game  Klaas  had  stated  that 
the  key  to  beating  Joliet  would  be  for 
DuPage  to  control  the  game  temp  and 
keep  Watkins  from  fouling  out.  The 
strategy  worked  in  the  first  half  and  in  the 


third  quarter,  but  when  Watkins  fouled  out 
the  Chaps  lost  the  big  man  to  clog  up  the 
middle  and  free  up  the  outside  shooters. 

Sophomore  forward  John  Williams  led 
the  Chaps  with  14  points  while  freshman 
guard  Charlie  Aeschliman  contributed  12 
points,  nine  rebounds  and  six  assists. 

Playing  in  his  last  game  as  a  Chaparral, 
sophomore  guard  Tanno  Herring  tossed  in 
10  points  and  made  four  steals  after  sitting 
out  most  of  the  first  half  with  three  early 
fouls. 

Guard  Mike  Travis  of  Joliet  led  all 
scorers  with  18  points. 

DuPage  closes  its  season  with  a  19-11 
record,  including  an  8-6  mark  in  the  North 
Central  Community  College  Conference, 
good  for  fourth  place. 


DuPage  Sports 
Scoreboard 

BASKETBALL 

Sectional  Tournament 
Joliet  67,  Illinois  66  (OT)  championship 
Joliet  58,  DuPage  54 

HOCKEY 

National  Tournament 
Canton  A.T.C.  14,  DuPage  7 
DuPage  6,  North  Dakota  State  3 
Canton  2,  Mesabi  0 


Here’s  a  look  at  the  new  PE  Bldg. 

The  above  photo  is  an  architect's  drawing  of  what  the  planned  PE 
facility  will  look  like  from  the  north  side  of  A  Bldg.  For  an  aerial  view  of 
the  structure,  turn  to  Page  13. 

CETA  budget  cuts  here 
won’t  hit  training  program 
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A  degree  to  require 
4  communication  credits 


By  James  Krueger 

The  Board  of  Trustees  voted  unanimous- 
to  increase  the  number  of  credits  re- 
hired  in  communications  for  the 
ssociate  in  Arts  degree  at  its  meeting 
ednesday  night. 

The  increase  is  from  11  to  14  hours  and 
ill  take  effect  for  new  students  enrolling 
i  Fall,  1981.  The  change  had  been  recom- 
ended  by  the  faculty  last  February. 

The  Board  also  approved  adding  $23,762 
1  a  $142,500  parking  lot  lighting  bid  of  last 
ovember  because  of  unforseen  dif- 
culties  in  cutting  through  the  base  of  the 
orth  A  Bldg,  parking  lots. 

Information  items  caused  concern 
m°ng  Board  members  in  several  areas. 
One  of  the  Board’s  major  concerns  was 
fer  a  presentation  by  Frank  Reno,  a 
Epresentative  from  the  Village  of  Glen 
Hyn,  about  the  three-year  contract  for 
ambert  Rd.  improvements. 

The  agreement,  approved  in  March  of 
880  by  the  Glen  Ellyn  Village  Board, 
taled  that  the  college  would  dedicate 
iorth  Campus  Road  for  village  use  and  in 
eturn  the  village  would  widen  Lambert 
nd  install  traffic  lights  with  left  turn 
'gnals  at  the  entrance  to  the  new  SRC. 

R°n  Lemme,  vice-president  of  planning, 
aid  at  the  time  the  college  wanted  the 
hree  year  deadline  so  that  construction 
p°uld  be  done  before  the  opening  of  the 
lew  SRC. 


COURIER  TAKES  A  BREAK 

This  is  the  last  Courier  of  the  winter 
barter.  We  will  be  back  with  our  first  spr- 
‘8  quarter  issue  on  April  2. 


Reno  said  the  village  does  not  have 
definite  funding  for  the  improvements. 

Reno  said  it  was  doubtful  whether  traffic 
lights  would  be  installed  at  the  SRC  en¬ 
trance  since  future  traffic  patterns  have 
not  yet  been  established. 

He  added  that  he  did  not  believe  funding 
would  be  available  this  fiscal  year  and  said 
he  could  make  no  promises  about  the  next. 
He  did  say  that  the  Lambert  construction 
was  a  priority  item  for  federal  and  state 
funds. 

There  was  confusion  at  the  meeting 
whether  the  land  dedicated  to  village  use 
would  revert  to  the  college  if  the  village 
did  not  complete  the  construction  in  three 
years. 

Board  chairman  James  Blaha  said  that 
he  would  like  to  see  the  village  look  into 
some  interim  safety  measures. 

Board  members  were  also  concerned 
when  Student  Trustee  Ted  Podgorski 
reported  the  north  A  Bldg,  parking  lot 
lights  have  been  out  since  last  Monday. 

Don  Carlson,  director  of  campus  ser¬ 
vices,  explained  that  the  lights  were  out 
because  the  contractor  who  is  working  on 
the  construction  of  the  SRC  accidentally 
turned  the  lights  out  and  has  not  yet  turned 
them  back  on. 

An  information  item  of  Spring  quarter 
enrollment  so  far  showed  that  this  Spring 
quarter  is  overall  about  32  percent  higher 
than  Spring  quarter,  1980,  was  at  this  time. 

College  president  Harold  McAninch  said 
that  he  expects  the  final  percentage  to  be 
around  20  percent,  which  would  make  it 
consistent  with  the  increases  for  the  last 
two  quarters. 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

The  CETA  program  at  CD  should  not  be 
affected  by  recent  cuts  in  the  federal 
budget,  according  to  its  director,  Barbara 
Pfeiffer. 

“As  far  as  we  know,  the  original'cuts 
that  have  been  made  and  are  being  made, 
will  not  affect  our  staff,”  she  said. 

Pfeiffer  said  that  CETA  (Comprehen¬ 
sive  Employment  and  Training  Act)  falls 
under  two  major  parts.  Public  Service 
Employment  and  Job  Training. 

“The  Public  Service  Employment  is  the 
part  that’s  going  to  be  cut  as  of  Sept.  30. 
The  training  is  not  going  to  be  affected,” 
she  said.  CD’s  CETA  program  falls  under 
Job  Training. 

Richard  Miller,  director  of  college 
development,  said  that  CD  has  about  20 
employees  that  do  fall  under  the  Public 
Service  Employment  title,  but  pointed  out 
that  they  will  finish  their  term  before  the 
Sept.  30  deadline. 

“The  county  used  to  send  us  CETA 
employees  when  the  terms  of  the  ones  we 
had  ran  out.  Now  they  just  don’t  send  us 
anymore,”  Miller  said. 


By  Mary  Swanson 

Lack  of  a  satisfactory  ventilation  system 
has  plagued  the  Learning  Lab,  A3M,  for 
the  past  two  years,  but  a  solution  may  soon 
be  on  the  way. 

According  to  Don  Carlson,  campus  ser¬ 
vices  director,  fresh  air  circulation  never 
runs  under  30  percent  and  on  some  days  up 
to  100  percent,  depending  on  the  weather. 

But  employees  and  students  complain  of 
fatigue,  headaches,  nausea  and  the  smell 
of  exhaust  fumes. 

At  Carlson’s  request,  Theodore  Hogan, 
instructor  of  industrial  hygiene  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  School  of  Public 
Health,  inspected  the  Learning  Lab  and 
conducted  an  air  quality  survey  of  A  Bldg, 
on  Jan.  23. 

He  found  that  the  DLL  is  on  the  same  air 
supply  system  as  the  auto  shop,  but  the 
auto  shop  is  on  a  separate  exhaust  system. 
The  auto  shop  supply  exceeds  exhaust  with 
the  excess  air  exhausted  into  hallways. 

However,  no  detectable  levels  of  carbon 
monoxide  were  present  in  the  DLL  on  Jan. 


Miller  also  said  that  credit  for  the  CETA 
budget  cuts  can  be  given  to  the  Carter  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  not  to  the  present  one. 

At  any  one  time,  there  are  about  250 
students  involved  in  the  CETA  training 
programs,  Pfeiffer  said. 

“We  have  approximately  150  in  our  in¬ 
dividual  job-training  program  where  they 
go  as  regular  college  students,  and  CETA 
pays  their  tuition,  books,  supplies  and  an 
hourly  allowance  to  go  to  class. 

“Then  we  also  have  class-size  training 
programs  where  CETA  funds  the  whole 
class.  They  fund  the  instructor  and 
students  go  to  class  30  or  40  hours  a  week. 
And  they  also  get  paid  to  go  to  class,” 
Pfeiffer  said. 

Classes  available  include  drafting, 
electronics,  machine  tooling,  welding  and 
English  as  second  language,  she  said. 

Pfeiffer  said  that  there  has  been  some 
backlash  from  President  Reagan’s  speech 
and  that  people  think  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  come  in  any  more  because  the 
programs  are  going  to  be  gone. 

‘It’s  just  not  true,”  she  said. 


23.  On  that  date,  the  temperature  and 
humidity  levels  were  within  the  zone 
specified  by  standards  of  the  American 
Society  of  Heating,  Refrigerating  and  Air 
Conditioning  Engineers. 

The  air  flow  pattern,  however,  is  con¬ 
trary  to  that  expected  by  the  design  of  the 
system.  The  supply  to  the  main  rooms  and 
lunchroom  exceeds  return.  Excess  air 
along  with  odors  is  returned  through  of¬ 
fices  and  hallways.  Odors  from  the  auto 
shop  can  escape  into  the  general  building 
air  through  hall  doorways. 

Carlson  issued  a  memo  Feb.  26  advising 
the  auto  shop  to  restrict  the  number  of 
autos  in  the  area  as  well  as  keeping  the 
outside  doors  open  so  that  pressurization  is 
to  the  outside  rather  than  into  the  hallway. 

An  Energy  Conservation  Grant  has  been 
allocated,  a  portion  of  which  will  be  used  to 
improve  and  possibly  rework  an  entire 
flow  control  system  for  the  Learning  Lab 
as  well  as  other  areas  of  A  Bldg.  According 
to  Carlson,  the  work  will  be  completed 
over  the  next  two  years. 


Okay  grant  to  remodel 
faulty  air  flow  system 
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It  used  to  smell  of  pigs  — 


Most  versatile  building  on  campus 


By  Thomas  Cronenberg 

The  former  pig  bam  known  as  the  Cof¬ 
feehouse  underwent  yet  another  transfor¬ 
mation  in  its  long  and  varied  history  when 
carpenters  took  up  shop  there  in  January. 

The  structure  has  been  used  as  a  pig 
bam,  bookstore,  and  a  coffeehouse  before 
becoming  the  carpenters’  workshop.  It 
was  originally  part  of  the  farm  that  is  now 
the  College  of  DuPage.  The  Courier’s  Barn 
and  other  structures  belonged  to  that  farm 
also. 

When  CD  was  built,  most  of  the  farm 
buildings  were  used  temporarily.  The  first 
bookstore  was  very  cramped,  and  the  staff 
was  constantly  reminded  of  the  pigs  that 
had  used  the  building  earlier. 


“On  wet  days,  it  was  always  very  damp 
inside,  and  it  would  smell  of  pig,” 
remembered  Fran  Shilling,  who  supervis¬ 
ed  the  bookstore  then.  “We  used  all  sorts  of 
sprays  and  deodorants  to  get  rid  of  the 
smell,  but  it  was  always  there  during  the 
spring,  when  it  rained  a  lot.” 

The  bookstore  moved  to  its  present  loca¬ 
tion  in  1975,  and  the  pig  barn/bookstore  re¬ 
mained  empty  until  1977,  when  SA  began 
using  it  as  a  coffeehouse.  Concerts  were 
given  there  and  some  clubs  used  the 
building  to  hold  meetings. 

“It  was  always  a  bit  damp  and  leaky  in 
there,”  said  SA  Program  Adviser  Michael 
De  Boer,  “but  it  was  a  good  facility.”  SA 


was  asked  to  move  out  of  the  facility  last 
year. 

Carpenters  have  put  up  several  interior 
walls  and  patched  up  the  holes  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  building.  With  these  repairs, 
one  could  not  conceive  that  the  building 
had  once  been  a  pig  barn;  it  is  warm  and 
dry  inside  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  pig. 

Student  carpenter  Val  Letourneau  even 
brought  some  curtains  from  home  to  make 
the  shop  more  livable. 

The  carpenters  do  not  seem  to  mind 
working  in  the  former  barn. 

“The  only  problem  we’ve  run  across  is 
that  the  ceilings  are  a  bit  too  low  for  our 
purposes  at  times.”  said  carpenter  Wilbert 
Schafer. 


DAR  fete  draws  student  to  D.C. 


By  Allene  Renz 

As  the  flag  unfurls  amid  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  the  DAR’s  opening 
ceremonies  in  Washington,  D.C.  this  spr¬ 
ing,  one  CD  student  will  be  there  to  play  an 
active  role. 

Janet  Oberhelman  will  attend  the  90th 
Continental  Congress  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  from  April  30  to 
May  4  at  Continental  Hall  and  will  act  as  a 
page  for  the  state  of  Illinois.  This  is  the  se¬ 
cond  year  she  has  achieved  that  honor. 
Last  year  she  was  personal  page  to  the 
state  regent,  the  highest  state  office  in  the 
DAR  organization. 

Her  interest  in  DAR  stems  from  her 
mother’s  involvement.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Oberhelman  is  Illinois  State  4th  Division 
Director.  Janet  attends  the  same  chapter 
meetings  as  hgr  mother  where  she  is 
chapter  chairman  for  American  Indians. 

Her  job  as  page  will  keep  her  busy  every 
night  while  in  the  nation’s  capital,  but 
Oberhelman  will  have  time  to  do  some 
sight-seeing  while  there.  She  is  especially 
interested  in  a  trip  to  Mt.  Vernon  and  an 
exploration  of  the  Smithsonian  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Archives. 

Oberhelman’s  membership  in  the 
organization  was  not  automatic.  She  had  to 
show  proof  of  her  relationship  to  her 
mother  and  tie  into  the  three  open  lines  of 


descendance  already  proven  on  her 
mother’s  side.  There  are  three  more  lines 
now  being  studied  by  genealogists  in 
Washington  for  the  Oberhelmans. 

Membership  requires  birth,  marriage, 
and  death  certificates  of  each  generation 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  often 
takes  years  for  proof  to  be  established. 

Oberhelman  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Mayflower  Society  which  stretches  the 


ancestry  back  to  Plymouth  Rock.  She  said 
that  proof  from  that  era  was  not  as  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  as  it  might  seem  because 
Governor  Bradford  kept  excellent  records 
of  the  members  of  the  colony.  He  even 
recorded  the  number  of  nails  used  in  the 
buildings. 


LOWER  RATES  FOR 
MOTORCYCLE 
RIDERS 


NOW  you  can  get  the  pro¬ 
tection  you  need  for  your 
motorcycle  from  a  top 
company  like  Pekin 
Insurance  at  up  to  15% 
lower  rates  than  last  year! 

Cycle  over  and  see  your 
hometown  professional 
Pekin  insurance  agent 
TODAY  -  you’ll  be  glad 
you  did! 

Swan  Insurance  Agency 
619  S.  Main  Street 
Lombard,  II. 
629-0807 


Janet  Oberhelman 


Spring  Alumni 
Scholarship  Available 

Two  $200  awards  will  be  made. 


Eligibility  requirements: 

•  Must  be  a  full-time  student 

•  Must  be  a  resident  of  the  college's  district. 

•  Must  have  completed  45  or  more  quarter  hours  of  credit. 

•  Must  have  a  3.5  or  above  cumulative  GPA. 

•  Must  have  some  type  of  community  or  college  involvement. 

Applications  are  available  in  the  Alumni  Office,  K1 45. 

Application  deadline  is  April  6,  1981. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 


Pulse  steady,  prognosis  good 
as  nurses  observe  National  Week 


College  of  DuPage  is  joining  other  com¬ 
munity  colleges  in  observing  National 
Nurses  Week,  which  ends  Saturday. 

The  Associate  Degree  Nursing  Pro¬ 
gram,  a  new  concept  in  nursing  education 
introduced  in  1952,  is  the  first  nursing  pro¬ 
gram  deliberately  planned  rather  than  be¬ 
ing  the  result  of  an  historical  accident. 

Currently  there  are  more  than  650  com¬ 
munity  college-based  associate  degree 
nursing  programs  which  graduate  more 
than  47  percent  of  the  nurses  prepared  to 
practice  as  R.N.’s  each  year. 

DuPage  admitted  its  first  class  of  45  nur¬ 
sing  students  in  1969  and  graduated  its  first 
class  of  28  students  in  1971.  Between  1971 
and  June,  1980,  it  has  graduated  739 
students,  93  percent  of  whom  passed  their 
State  Board  Licensing  Exam  on  the  first 
attempt. 

Average  for  the  first  attempt  pass  rate 
in  Illinois  for  1980  was  approximately  83 
percent.  Pass  rate  for  College  of  DuPage 
for  the  same  year  was  99  percent. 

Many  of  CD’s  graduates  complete  their 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  in  nurs¬ 
ing  while  others  are  employed  in  local  and 
city  health  care  agencies  such  as 
hospitals,  clinics,  extended  care  facilities 
and  doctors'  offices.  One  College  of 
DuPage  graduate  is  a  member  of  the  col¬ 
lege’s  full-time  nursing  facility. 

College  of  DuPage  has  increased  the 
number  of  available  positions  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  148.  The  nursing  sequence  re¬ 
quires  two  years  of  study  and  must  be 
taken  in  sequence.  All  support  courses  can 
be  taken  prior  to  beginning  the  nursing  se¬ 
quence  which  allows  the  student  to  pursue 
the  nursing  program  at  College  of  DuPage 
on  a  part-time  basis. 


Clinical  facilities  used  by  the  college  are 
Central  DuPage  Hospital,  Winfield;  Com¬ 
munity  Memorial  General  Hospital,  La 
Grange;  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago; 
DuPage  County  Convalescent  Home, 
Wheaton;  Edward  Hospital,  Naperville; 
Elgin  Mental  Health  Center,  Elgin;  Glen¬ 
dale  Heights  Community  Hospital,  Glen¬ 
dale  Heights;  John  J.  Madden  Zone 
Center,  Hines;  Lombard  Kidney  Center, 
Lombard;  Marklund  Home,  Bloom- 
ingdale;  Memorial  Hospital,  Elmhurst; 
Mercy  Center,  Aurora;  McNeal  Memorial 
Hospital,  Berwyn;  and  Suburban  Hospital 
and  Sanitarium,  Hinsdale. 

Statistics  indicate  that  the  student  atten¬ 
ding  an  associate  degree  nursing  program 
tends  to  be  older,  married  and  firmly  bas¬ 
ed  in  the  community.  The  nursing  pro¬ 
gram  at  College  of  DuPage  last  fall  show¬ 
ed  that  of  its  students,  55  percent  are 
married,  52  percent  have  children,  40  per¬ 
cent  are  over  age  30,  and  62  percent  work 
more  than  10  hours  a  week  in  addition  to 
going  to  school. 

Nurses  continue  to  remain  in  short  supp¬ 
ly  in  the  nation.  The  American  Hospital 
Association  reports  that  member  hospitals 
have  as  many  as  100,000  budget  vacancies, 
while  “Nursing  79”  writes  that  80  percent 
of  the  nation’s  hospitals  have  nursing 
vacancies.  Factors  which  intensify  this 
problem  include  an  aging  population,  ex¬ 
pansion  of  nursing  roles,  an  increase  in 
special  care  units  and  increased  op¬ 
portunities  for  women. 

Salaries  in  the  Chicago  area  for  the  new 
nursing  graduate  range  from  approx¬ 
imately  $13,000  to  $18,000  per  year  with 
higher  salaries  offered  in  the  city 
hospitals. 


by  calling  the  Alumni  Office,  858-2800,  ext.  2242. 
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By  Gwen  Woock 

“I  think  I  can  do  the  best  job  out  of 
anybody,”  said  Ted  Podgorski,  student 
rustee,  who  won  re-election  last  March  4- 
“I’m  glad  to  be  back  for  another  year.” 
Out  of  313  votes  cast,  Podgorski  received 
157.  Sharon  Donofrio  had  64  votes,  Greg 
^heaure,  31,  Patrick  Burke,  22,  and  Robert 
B.  Prichett,  5.  Podgroski  is  the  first  person 
the  history  of  CD  to  run  for  re-election  as 
student  trustee. 

The  student  trustee  is,  in  effect,  the 
voice  of  the  students.  He  gets  ideas  about 
what  needs  to  be  done  and  then  presents 
them  to  the  board. 

“I  influence  the  board,”  said  Podgorski. 
They  don’t  understand  some  problems, 
but  by  showing  the  problems  to  the  board, 
;he  members  will  get  out  and  look  for 
them.  The  board  is  very  receptive.” 

Basically,”  continued  Podgorski,  “the 
system  will  function  without  student  input. 
But  what  works  good  for  the  students  may 
not  be  good  for  the  school  and  vice-versa.  I 
nelp  the  board  check  the  system  to  be  sure 
it  is  working  for  both  the  students  and  the 
school.” 

Last  year  as  student  trustee,  Podgorski 
conducted  approximately  14  surveys  about 
different  issues,  the  results  of  which  were 
presented  to  the  board.  The  surveys 
covered  different  areas  like  the  vending 
machines  and  upgrading  the  landscape. 

The  Board  has  worked  on  many  new  pro¬ 
jects  such  as  parking  lot  lighting,  land¬ 
scape,  roofing,  and  the  new  PE  building. 

The  Board  must  approve  everything 
that  goes  on  at  school,”  said  Podgorski. 
Everything  that  happened  last  year  had 
some  influence  by  the  students.” 

The  Board  also  hopes  to  improve 
Lambert  Road. 

We  hope  to  have  the  road  raised  and 
have  new  pavement  and  to  fix  it  up,”  said 


P odgorski  re-elected  student  trustee 
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Podgorski.  “But  Lambert  Road  is  a  county 
road  so  we  can’t  touch  it.  We  hope  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  state  so  it  can  be  repaired.” 

“I  don’t  want  the  work  I  did  to  go 
downhill,”  said  Podgorski.  “I  think  I  can 
help  the  school  a  lot,  and  experience  helps. 
Last  year  I  spent  the  first  three  months  of 
the  term  learning  and  tagging  along.  Yet, 
through  me,  the  students  were  able  to  in¬ 
fluence  a  lot  of  board  decisions.  Now  I 
know  what  to  do,  and  I’ve  learned  how  to 
present  things  to  the  board.” 


Ted  Podgorski 


“I  think  I  can  help  the  school,”  Podgor¬ 
ski  continued.  “I  want  to  get  a  more  pro¬ 
student  attitude  and  get  things  happening 
for  the  student  now.  The  college  is  in  a  high 
rate  of  growth.  I  want  activities  for  the 
students  now.” 

Podgorski’s  main  goal  is  to  keep  the 
education  level  at  CD  high.  He  hopes  to 
stay  away  from  a  teacher  union  in  order  to 


By  Laurie  Farrar 

Handicapped  students  at  CD  have  two 
new  Amigos. 

An  Amigo  is  a  self-propelled,  three¬ 
wheeled  vehicle  used  instead  of  a 
wheelchair.  CD  has  purchased  two  of  them 
for  student  use. 

Tom  Miklos,  at  present  the  only  student 
using  the  Amigos,  explains  that  they  are  a 
vast  improvement  over  conventional 
wheelchairs. 

“I  used  to  get  so  fatigued  I’d  hate  to 
move  from  a  spot  after  it  took  me  so  much 
ffort  to  get  there.  An  Amigo  is  much  more 
mobile  than  even  an  electric  wheelchair; 
t's  narrower  and  easier  to  maneuver,”  he 
laid. 

Miklos  is  in  his  second  year  at  CD,  and  is 
interested  in  data  processing.  “I  just  wish 
veryone  knew  that  these  were  available. 
They’re  great,”  he  said. 

The  basic  price  of  an  Amigo  is  $1,000.  CD 
aid  abqut  $1,300  for  each  of  theirs,  which 
includes  accessories  such  as  arm  and  foot 
■ests,  double  rear  wheels  (for  balance), 
nd  a  book  basket.  Part  of  the  money  will 
°me  from  the  State  Board  of  Education, 


Division  of  Adult  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education. 

“This  is  a  big  building,”  said  Val  Burke, 
Health  Services  coordinator.  “It  can  be 
hard  for  anyone  to  go  from  one  end  to  the 
other  in  time  for  class.  It’s  harder  in  a 
wheelchair.  The  Amigos  may  help  a  stu¬ 
dent  take  a  complete  class  load,  where 
before  he  was  restricted  by  distance.  I 
think  they  also  contribute  to  better 
hallway  traffic,  as  they’re  narrower  and 
easier  to  control.” 

Tom  Miklos  reports  that  he  has  no  trou¬ 
ble  getting  through  the  halls.  “People 
usually  give  me  room  to  maneuver,”  he 
said. 

“CD  is  probably  the  only  college  in  the 
state  that  supplies  these  to  its  students,” 
said  Roger  Jaacks,  a  drafting  teacher 
here.  Jaacks,  in  his  11th  year  at  CD,  has 
his  own  Amigo.  “I  doubt  that  I  could  teach 
drafting  without  it,  it’s  that  much  more 
maneuverable,”  he  said. 


Any  student  who  could  benefit  by  using 
an  Amigo  should  call  Val  Burke  at  ext. 
2154-55. 


diabetes  testing  here  finds 
suspects’  or  border  line  cases 


By  Gwen  Wook 

Of  the  141  persons  tested  here  recently 
for  diabetes,  29  were  found  to  be  suspects 
°r  border  line  diabetics. 

Diabetes  occurs  when  the  pancreas  does 
not  make  enough  insulin.  Insulin  is  the 
transforming  agent  in  the  body  that 
changes  sugars  and  starches  into  energy. 

About  5  per  cent  of  the  population  is  said 
t°  be  diabetic.  2.5  percent  is  said  to  be 
known  diabetics,  and  the  other  2.5  per  cent 
is  said  to  be  undetected. 

The  Health  Center  test  asked  people  to 
fill  out  a  form  with  questions  such  as;  Are 
you  over  weight?  Or  a  blood  relative  of  a 
liabetic?  It  also  had  the  person  include 
the  name  of  his  or  her  personal  physician. 

The  other  part  of  the  test  was  a  blood 
est.  After  the  blood  was  drawn,  it  was  put 


into  a  computerized  machine  borrowed 
from  Ames  Laboratory,  where  the  blood 
was  tested  for  levels  of  blood  sugar. 

If  the  blood  sugar  was  low,  the  patient 
was  not  a  diabetic.  If  the  blood  sugar  was 
elevated  above  the  normal  range,  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  referred  to  his  own  personal 
physician  for  further  testing. 


Although  29  people  did  show  an  above 
normal  blood  sugar,  they  were,  not 
necessarily  diabetics.  If  the  person  had 
eaten  anything  with  sugar  six  hours  or  less 
before  the  test,  the  blood  sugar  would  be 
higher  than  normal. 

Said  Val  Burke,  Health  Center  nurse, 
“We  learned  a  lot.  Next  year  we  hope  to 
have  another  test,  with  a  few  minor 
changes.” 


keep  the  quality  of  teaching  high.  Podgor¬ 
ski  also  hopes  to  push  to  get  the  college 
completed. 

“If  I  had  to  say  one  thing  to  the  students, 
it  would  be  get  involved,”  said  Podgorski. 
“What  the  students  don’t  realize  is  that 
there  is  a  small  minority  of  students  runn¬ 
ing  the  college.  About  20  students  are  in¬ 
fluencing  the  college.  Other  students  in¬ 
fluence  through  me,  but  I’m  only  one.” 

“We’re  always  looking  for  people  to 
work  on  student  activities,”  said  Podgor¬ 
ski.  “Make  the  college  a  place  you  want  to 
be  instead  of  just  a  place  to  learn.” 


RIDE  THE  BULL! 

Live  Country  &  Western 
band  every  Friday 


at  SALLY’S  STAGE 

Restaurant  ( 

See  *$100,000  Barton 
JyY  Theatre  Pipe  Organ* 

Sally's  Dollies*  Roller 
Skating  Hostesses 


SALLY’S  STAGE 
A  MUSICAL  EATERY 


800  E.  Roosevelt,  Lombard  620-1000 

behind  Frank's  Nursery 


These  new  ‘Amigos’  are 
real  friend  for  handicapped 


THOM  McAN 
IS  TALKING 
OPPORTUNITY!! 


Thom  McAn,  leader  in  the  field  of  footwear  merchandising  offers 
excellent  opportunities  for  graduates  interested  in  the  field  of 
retail  management. 

We’ve  built  an  ever-expanding  organization  of  over  1200 
stores  throughout  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Our  plans 
are  to  add  300  more  stores  over  the  next  three  years.  This 
planned  growth  along  with  our  present  need  for  talented  people 
spells  OPPORTUNITY— 

•  to  enter  our  management  training  program 

•  to  receive  promotions  based  entirely  on  performance 

•  to  receive  an  excellent  earnings  and  benefit  package. 

To  find  out  more  about  our  nationwide  opportunities  to  enter 
our  "Fast  Track"  management  training  program  contact  your 
placement  office  or  send  resume  to: 


ANDREW  KLEYA 
166  EAST  CUNNINGHAM  DRIVE 
PALATINE,  IL  60067 


A  company  representative  will  be  interviewing  on  campus: 

APRIL  1, 1981 


TJvcmvVhFArrx- 

A  Division  of  Melville  Corp. 

We  are  proud  to  be  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
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(Editorial  .opinions  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. ) 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  news  publication 
serving  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone,  858-2800,  ext.  2379  or  2113. 
Advertising  rates  available  upon  request. 
Deadline  for  routine  announcements  is  5 
p.m.  Monday.  The  college  is  located  at 
Lambert  Road  and  22nd  Street,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Ill.  60137.  Letters  to  the  editor  will 
be  subject  to  normal  editing  procedures. 

Editor . Jim  Krueger 

Managing  editor . Tom  Schlueter 

Sports  editor . Tom  Nelson 

Photo  editor . Vance  Erwin 

Circulation  manager . Lucy  Ladner 

F acuity  adviser . Gordon  Richmond 


Sorry  to  see  them  go 


This  issue  marks  the  last  issue  for  two  of 
the  Courier  staffers.  Both  Bob  Green  and 
Tom  Schlueter  will  be  leaving  at  the  end  of 
this  quarter  —  one  to  work,  and  the  other 
to  pursue  his  studies  further  at  a  four  year 
institution. 

I  wish  both  gentlemen  luck,  and  have  en¬ 
joyed  working  with  them. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  a  dilemma  facing 
me  next  quarter.  I  must  find 
replacements. 

Therefore,  any  student  interested  in  ap¬ 
plying  for  the  job  of  Courier  managing 
editor  or  proofreader  should  make  an  ap¬ 


pointment  to  see  me. 

Both  jobs  are  paying  positions:  the 
managing  editor  receiving  twenty  hours 
worth  of  work  per  week  and  the  pro¬ 
ofreader  ten  hours. 

Qualifications  for  the  job  are  an  interest 
in  journalism  and  experience  in 
newswriting.  Applicants  for  proofreading 
must  also  have  a  good  knowledge  of  gram¬ 
mar. 

I  am  also  looking  for  students  interested 
in  writing  a  column. 

For  an  appointment  call  858-2800,  ext. 
2113,  and  leave  your  name  and  number. 

James  Krueger 


Stop  slaughter  of  seal  pups 


There  is  no  tactful  or  diplomatic  way  to 
say  it:  the  Canadian  government  has  blood 
on  its  hands. 

Every  year  at  this  time  herds  of  Harp 
and  Hood  seals  gather  on  the  ice  floes  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  .Lawrence  where  the 
females  give  birth  to  beautiful  whitecoated 
pups. 

And  every  year  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  allows  club-wielding  sealers  to  in¬ 
vade  the  floating  nurseries  and  massacre 
thousands  of  baby  seals  for  their  pelts. 

Before  their  mothers’  eyes  the  pups  are 
clubbed  on  the  skulls  and  skinned,  often 
while  still  alive.  Most  of  the  profits  from 
this  evil  commerce  go  to  international  fur¬ 
riers,  and  the  sealers  themselves  make  lit¬ 
tle  money  from  their  few  weeks  of  “work.” 

The  Animal  Protection  Institute  of 
America  reports  that  seals  are  currently 
gathered  on  two  ice  floes  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  that  this  year’s  slaughter 
has  already  begun. 

An  API  spokesperson  added  that  the 
hunt  will  go  on  for  several  weeks  and  there 
may  not  be  enough  pups  left  this  year  to 


satisfy  the  government  quota  of  180,000 
pelts. 

As  awareness  of  the  annual  slaughter 
grows,  compassionate  people  in  the  U.S., 
Canada,  and  around  the  world  are  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  outraged  that  it  is  allowed 
to  go  on  year  after  year. 

Massive  demonstrations  against  the,  an¬ 
nual  slaughter  are  planned  for  March  15 
and  16  on  Parliament  Hill  in  Ottawa, 
Canada. Concerned  people  from  all  over 
the  world  will  join  forces  in  the  protest  but 
those  who  can’t  make  it  may  express  their 
outrage  with  cards  and  letters. 

If  you  are  opposed  to  the  annual 
slaughter  of  the  seal  pups,  please  write  in 
protest  to: 

Pierre  Trudeau 
Prime  Minister 
Office  of  the  Prime  Minister 
Ottawa  K1AOA2,  Canada 
The  seals  have  as  much  right  to  live  as 
any  of  God’s  creatures.  If  we  who  care  join 
together,  we  can  put  a  stop  to  the  carnage 
in  Canada. 

Bob  Green 


SO  HOWS  VOUR  GENETIC 
EXPERIMENT  WITH  THE 
MICE  GOING? 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


Cancel  my  membership  in  the  Me 
Generation.  I  never  signed  up,  but  I  don’t 
want  anyone  getting  the  wrong  impres¬ 
sion.  You  see,  I  still  have  my  membership 
card  from  the  Peace  Generation,  and  I’m 
not  about  to  give  it  up.  Our  ranks  have 
dwindled  over  the  years,  what  with  the  at¬ 
trition  over  to  the  Me  forces,  but  the  torch 
is  burning  as  bright  as  ever. 

Somehow  or  other,  the  ideals  held  high 
by  students  in  the  late  sixties  and  early 
seventies  gave  way  to  a  bitter  cynicism.  It 
doesn’t  matter  any  more  than  multi¬ 
national  corporations  are  fixing  prices, 
controlling  markets  and  exploiting  whole 
nations  of  people.  Today’s  students  hope 
they  can  find  work  with  these  companies. 
It  doesn’t  matter  that  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  the  Third  World  War.  Today’s  Me 
Generation  holds  dear  some  sort  of 
assinine  nationalism,  the  macho-type  im¬ 
age  of  “My  country,  right  or  wrong.” 

Many  people,  and  now  I’m  talking  about 
those  in  the  “older  generation,”  falsely 
believe  that  today’s  situation  is  a  direct 
result  from  the  “do  your  own  thing” 
philosophy  of  the  peace  movement. 
Nothing,  I  believe,  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

First  of  all,  anybody  who  grew  up  in  that 
generation  knew  that  “do  your  own  thing” 
was  not  a  license  for  anarchy.  The  four 
students  who  died  at  Kent  State  were  doing 
their  thing,  protesting  an  illegal  war,  and 
can  hardly  be  called  selfish  people.  What 
they  did  was  to  give  their  lives  for  a  cause. 
Most  young  political  activists,  while 
maybe  a  trifle  naive,  can  never  be  ques¬ 
tioned  on  their  commitment. 


There’s  a  grand  total  of  maybe  two  people 
involved  in  political  organizations  on  cam¬ 
pus.  And  they  belong  to  (ick!)  the  Young 
Republicans.  A  democratic  organization  is 
non-existent.  It’s  quite  obvious  that  no  one 
gives  a  damn  about  anything  except 
themselves. 

Henry  Steele  Commager  is  one  of  the 
country’s  most  respected  historians.  He 
was  interviewed  in  the  current  issue  of 
Pacific  Northwest  where  he  said,  “This  is 
the  most  selfish  generation  in  the  history 
of  the  nation.” 

I  tend  to  agree  with  him,  and  I  don't 
think  he  just  means  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion,  either.  Witness  the  vote  for  Reagan. 
This  mandate,  in  theory  at  least,  suggests 
that  the  citizens  of  our  country  are  forsak¬ 
ing  our  precious  natural  resources  in  favor 
of  a  “healthy  economy.” 

Never  mind  the  thousandth  generation 
of  Americans  that  Thomas  Jefferson  envi- 
sioned  in  his  inaugural  address.  Forget 
about  our  children’s  children.  We  need 
that  cold  cash  now!. 


As  Americans,  we  have  every  reason  in 
the  world  to  be  proud.  We  cannot, 
however,  continue  as  if  everything  is  nor¬ 
mal.  One  of  the  most  implicating,  but  ig¬ 
nored  documents  to  come  out  of  the  Carter 
administration  is  something  called  Global 
2000.  It  is  an  in-depth  view  of  the  world  in 
the  year  2000  if  present  trends  continue. 

The  report  is  devastating.  The  world’s 
forests  will  have  been  diminished  by  one- 
third.  Those  that  are  left  will  receive  their 
moisture  from  acid  rains.  The  report  said 
that  we  can  “look  forward  to  a  progressive 
degradation  and  impoverishment  of  the 
earth’s  total  resources.” 


Secondly,  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that 
some  peaceniks  just  gave  up.  Anyone 
under  thirty  has  grown  up  with  the  threat 
of  atomic  warfare.  We  don’t  know  what  it’s 
like  not  to  worry  about  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race  in  a  matter,  of 
hours.  So,  then,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand 
why  young  people  want  to  get  what  they 
can  as  fast  as  they  can.  Who  knows  what 
tomorrow  will  bring? 

It’s  not  hard  to  understand,  but  it  is  un¬ 
forgivable.  Take  a  look  at  this  school. 


When  are  we  going  to  stop  thinking  about 
ourselves  and  take  a  minute  to  figure  out 
what  we’re  doing  to  our  home,  the  earth? 
Big  Business  says  that  we  have  to  sacrifice 
some  of  our  clean  air  and  public  lands  in 
order  to  re-establish  our  sound  economy.  It 
seems  we  can’t  have  a  clean  environment 
if  we  want  a  growth-oriented  society.  Com¬ 
mager  said,  “We  are  part  of  a  globe  which 
is  facing  the  most  desperate  crisis  in  its 
billion  year  history.”  I  believe  him. 


Letter  to  the  editor 


To  all  the  students  whose  letters  ap¬ 
peared  in  last  week’s  Courier  in  complaint 
of  long  registration  lines,  outlandish  fees 
for  correcting  scheduling  mistakes,  un¬ 
friendly  employees  in  the  registration  of¬ 
fice  and  other  intolerable  conditions  at 
College  of  DuPage,  I  say,  “Welcome  to  the 
real  world!” 

Obviously  you  neophytes  have  never 
stood  in  long  lines  to  obtain  coveted  con¬ 
cert  or  sports  tickets  or  have  never  en¬ 
countered  disagreeable  sales  clerks.  Ap¬ 
parently,  you  have  never  done  any  recent 
shopping  or  you  would  have  noted  the  in¬ 
flated  prices.  Wake  up!  Long  lines,  un¬ 
friendly  peoples,  and  inflated  costs  do  not 
occur  only  at  CD.  If  you  who  gripe  about 
these  conditions  are  truly  as  innocent  as 
you  sound,,  then  perhaps  you  need  some 
pointers  on  how  to  handle  these  situations. 

Long  lines:  When  in  a  line,  you  might  as 
well  resign  yourself  to  the  fact  that  you 
will  have  to  wait.  In  Europe,  where 
“queueing  up”  is  a  way  of  life,  we  learned 
that  one  can  meet  some  very  interesting 
people  while  in  line.  In  fact,  many  of  our 
invitations  to  local  pub  parties  and  holiday 
picnics  in  the  country  originated  from 
friendships  that  were  struck  up  while 
waiting  in  queues.  So  break  down  and  talk 
to  the  person  in  front  or  back  of  you;  the 
time  goes  much  faster. 

Unfriendly  employees:  Just  because 
they're  grouchy,  grumpy!,  sour,  and 
downright  rude  doesn’t  mean  you  have  to 


be.  Try  a  smile.  You’d  be  surprised  how 
friendly  and  helpful  a  clerk  can  become 
when  they  sense  that  you  sympathize  with 
them. 

Inflated  costs:  Although  this  is  a  univer¬ 
sal  problem,  take  your  time  when  filling 
out  all  registration  forms  and  double  check 
your  course  selections  before  leaving  the 
registration  area  to  prevent  against 
chargable  schedule  alterations. 

Even  though  they  do  occur,  the  above 
conditions  are  not  synonymous  with 
registration  at  CD.  Last  week  I  avoided  the 
long  lines  by  using  the  convenient 
telephone  registration  option.  When  I  did 
have  to  go  to  the  registration  office  to  rec¬ 
tify  a  mistake  I  had  made,  the  employees, 
though  extremely  busy,  were  both  helpful 
and  pleasant.  One  of  the  CRT  operators 
tried  to  soften  the  blow  of  the  $3.00  penalty 
fee  by  lightly  joking  about  it. 

Finally,  you  students  who  ominously 
threaten  that  if  something  is  not  done  soon, 
you’ll  transfer  to  “better  organized 
schools,”  would  you  specifically  name 
these  better  institutions?  As  one  who  has 
extensively  attended  both  two  and  four 
year  colleges,  I  have  yet  to  discover 
perfection  in  administrative  services.  S° 
ease  up  all  you  gripers,  complainers,  a nt* 
bellyaehers!  Don’t  expect  perfection  fro® 
CD  when  you  don’t  find  it  anywhere  else  in 
life. 


Terry  Dae1 
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Roving  Reporter 

Are  you  in  favor  of  capital  punishment? 


By  Bob  Green 


TOM  RICHARDSON 

“In  some  situations  it  may  be  ap¬ 
propriate.  I  find  it  difficult  to  justify  the 
use  of  tax  money  to  support  the  life  of  so¬ 
meone  like  John  Gacy  who  has  destroyed 
so  many  lives.” 


MATT  HOUGH 

“If  you  kill  someone,  you  deserve 
whatever  punishment  is  given.  I  think  the 
death  penalty  is  right  for  the  crime  of 
murder.” 


CAROL VANDEN BURG 

“I’m  undecided.  I’m  not  sure  if  it  is 
morally  right  for  the  state  to  take  a  life  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  mass 
murderer.” 


TOMSTARGEL 

“I  don't  think  capital  punishment  is 
right.  Killing  is  killing  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  justifiable  killing.  God  says  we 
should  forgive.” 


CD  teachers  same  or  better  than  at  transfer  schools 


The  quality  of  teaching  at  CD  is  thought 
to  be  the  same  as,  or  higher  than  that  at 
transfer  schools,  according  to  88  percent  of 
the  students  surveyed  in  a  recent  study  of 
1979  CD  graduates. 

The  survey  was  completed  by  485  of  the 


1,240  1979  graduates  who  were  mailed  the 
questionnaire.  The  figures  therefore 
represent  responses  from  39  percent  of  the 
1979  graduating  class. 

The  system  is  called  FOCUS  (Follow-up 
of  College  Unified  Systems)  and  includes 


Science f  Qn  jJjg  bookshelf 

fiction  g  Jim  Krueger 


Dreamsnake  by  Vonda  N.  McIntyre  is  a 
moving,  well-written  piece  of  fiction  that  I 
won’t  forget  for  quite  awhile.  Sigh. 

The  main  story  is  about  a  woman,  nam¬ 
ed  Snake,  who  heals  people  by  having 
either  a  rattlesnake,  a  cobra,  or  an  alien 
reptile  called  a  dreamsnake  bite  them.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  this  woman  lets  her 
dreamsnake  get  killed  and  then  sets  out  to 
find  a  new  one. 

That’s  the  story  in  a  nutshell,  though 
thrown  in  is  a  love  affair,  an  adoption,  a 
band  of  cut-throat  dreamsnake  addicts,  an 
aloof  future  society,  and  a  broken  dome 
containing  an  alien  zoo  from  an  advanced 
past  society  of  earth. 

This  book  won  the  Hugo  and  Nebula 
awards  for  best  novel,  and  though  not  the 
greatest  novel  ever  written,  is  worth  the 
money  to  read. 

Wizard  by  John  Varley  is  a  sequel  to  a 
hook  I  reviewed  last  year  called  Titan. 
After  reading  the  book  I  was  struck  by  the 
same  impression  that  I  was  struck  by 
iitan-.  Gee,  that  was  great  —  lots  of  fun, 
ilenty  of  action,  gobs  of  sex  and  violence,  a 
luick-moving  plot. 

But  Wizard  suffers  from  the  same  flaws 
as  its  predecessor:  a  slow  start,  not  much 
more  significance  than  the  paper  it’s 
minted  on,  and  an  ending  that  leaves 
everything  hanging  fire,  obviously  for  the 
’ext  sequel. 

The  basic  story  is  still  the  same:  a  group 
of  adventurers  on  the  inside  belly  of  a  sen¬ 
tient  world,  the  big  difference  being  that 


some  of  the  characters  and  ideas  are 
carry-overs  from  the  last  novel. 

Those  who  like  big  dumb  adventure 
stories  written  for  fun  and  with  a  science 
fictional  setting  should  buy  this  book  and 
read  it.  It’s  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

Projections  by  Stephen  Robinett  is  one  of 
my  personal  favorites.  It’s  a  collection  of 
short  stories  that  is  at  times  brilliant  and 
at  other  times  funny  as  all  heck. 

My  favorite  story  of  the  bunch  is  “Tax 
Man,”  a  story  about  how  bad  income  taxes 
can  really  get  (bad  enough  to  get  you  kill¬ 
ed!)  Some  of  the  others,  like  “The 
Linguist,”  about  a  man  who  sells  his  brain 
to  learn  foreign  languages,  and  “Hellbent 
Four,”  about  the  homecoming  of  the  most 
destructive  machine  ever  created  by  man, 
are  just  as  good,  if  not  better. 

Stardance  by  Spider  and  Jeanne  Robin¬ 
son  is  an  okay  book,  if  you  like  books  that 
are  sickeningly  optimistic  about  humanity 
in  general. 

The  story  is  about  people  who  dance  in 
space  and  communicate  with  an  advanced 
intelligence.  The  book  is  written  off  a 
shorter  piece  of  fiction  which  won  a  Hugo 
award. 

Dancers,  buy  this  book.  Normal  people, 
buy  it  for  just  the  first  seventy  pages;  then 
give  it  to  a  friend  who  is  a  dancer. 

The  book  is  primarily  a  book  about  zero- 
gee  dance  in  a  fictional  wrap,  period. 


Stacy’s  tavern  to  be  classroom  for  2  courses 


An  introduction  to  antiques,  and  how  to 
work  on  your  house  so  it  doesn’t  look  like 
an  antique,  will  be  the  subject  of  two 
courses  scheduled  for  spring  quarter  at 
Stacy’s  Tavern  in  Glen  Ellyn. 

“Furniture,  Clocks  and  Metals”  will  pro¬ 
vide  students  with  an  introduction  to  anti¬ 
ques  with  an  emphasis  on  antique 
American  country  furniture,  clocks  and 
Primitive  accessories.  This  includes  in¬ 
structions  and  discussion  on  how  to  find 
jmtiques,  identify  them  and  refinish  them. 
The  class  will  meet  from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m. 
Wednesdays  starting  April  1.  The  cost  is 


“Restore  Your  Old  House”  will  feature 
professional  speakers  and  qualified 
crafstmen  lecturing  and  giving  “how  to” 
demonstrations  on  plaster  repair,  carpen¬ 
try,  masonry,  etc.  The  course  will  act  as  a 
living  resource  for  references  to  qualified 
professionals  in  the  various  fields  in¬ 
cluding  electrical,  architecture,  landscap¬ 
ing,  interior  design.  The  cost  of  the 
seminar  is  $30,  and  it  will  meet  from  7  to 
9:30  p.m.  Mondays  for  eight  weeks  star¬ 
ting  March  30. 

For  further  information  call  College  of 
DuPage  at  495-3010. 


surveys  of  students  at  registration,  ap¬ 
plication  for  graduation,  and  one,  three 
and  five  years  after  graduation. 

Since  graduation,  65  percent  of  the 
respondents  have  taken  additional  courses 
either  at  four-year  schools  or  at  CD.  Fifty- 
three  percent  transferred  to  four-year 
schools  and  87  percent  remained  in  the 
state.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  transfer 
students  said  they  had  stayed  in  the  same 
field  of  study  which  they  concentrated  on 
at  CD. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  transfers  said 
they  felt  CD  had  prepared  them  for  the 
move.  Seventy-five  percent  of  those  ques¬ 
tioned  said  their  transfer  school  accepted 


all  their  CD  credits  which  they  expected  to 
transfer. 

Sixty-six  percent  said  their  grade  point 
average  at  the  four  year  school  was  about 
the  same  as  or  higher  than  it  was  at  CD. 

Generally  students  thought  the  quality  of 
instruction  and  grading  practices  at  CD 
were  the  same  as  those  at  their  transfer 
schools. 

Of  those  surveyed  who  went  out  into  the 
work  world  after  graduation  in  1979,  81 
percent  were  employed  full  or  part-time. 
About  58  percent  were  working  in  a  field 
directly  related  to  their  training  at  CD. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  working  graduates 
were  employed  within  the  CD  district. 


Cap  and  gown  measurements 

Measurements  for  graduation  caps  and  Costs  are  as  follows:  cap,  gown  and 
gowns  will  be  taken  on  one  day  only,  tassel,  $11.50  plus  62  cents  tax;  cap  only, 
Wednesday,  April  15  in  the  Bookstore.  $2.20  plus  12  cents  tax;  and  tassel  only. 
Hours  are  from  8 : 30  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  $1.25  plus  seven  cents  tax. 
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A  red  fox  found  caught  in  a  trap  is  recuperating  and  should  be 
released  soon. 


Great  horned  owls  which  had  been  shot  are  now  mending  their 
wings  at  Willowbrook. 

Nature  preserve  provides 
refuge  for  injured  wildlife 


By  Laurie  Farrar 

The  Willowbrook  Wildlife  Haven  isn’t 
really  in  Willowbrook. 

It’s  in  Glen  Ellyn,  right  across  the  street 
(Park  Blvd.)  from  CD.  But  it  is  indeed  a 
haven  for  many  injured  and  homeless 
animals. 

“The  animals  we  receive  are  usually  one 
of  three  types,”  said  Paul  Beaver, 
preserve  manager.  “Most  of  them  are  in¬ 
jured  or  diseased.  This  past  winter  we  saw 
a  lot  of  animals  injured  when  they  were 
caught  in  traps.  We  also  get  a  lot  of  gun¬ 
shot  wounds  in  the  winter.  In  the  spring, 
we  get  more  animals  made  ill  by 
pesticides.  And  there  are  always  auto- 
related  injuries.” 

“The  other  two  types  are  babies  that 
were  somehow  separated  from  their 
parents,  and  animals  that  were  kept  as 
pets  and  became  too  tame  to  release 
directly  into  the  wild,”  he  said.  “We  use 
food  training  to  get  them  to  use  the  same 
behavior  as  they  would  in  the  wild,  and 
then  hopefully  we  can  release  them.” 

The  clinic  and  facilities  are  part  of  42 
acres  of  land  donated  to  the  county  in  1956, 
on  the  condition  that  they  be  used  as  a 
wildlife  sanctuary.  Recently,  construction 
began  on  new  cages  and  buildings  which 
are  scheduled  to  open  this  summer.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  new  treatment  and  display 
facilities,  the  new  building  will  house  an 
auditorium. 

The  clinic  has  seven  full-time 
employees,  six  consulting  veterinary 
specialists,  and  twenty  volunteer  keepers 
who  each  work  one  day  per  week.  Their 
philosophy  is  ‘never  say  die.’ 

“We  don’t  give  up  easily,”  said  Beaver. 
“We’ve  seen  too  many  badly  injured 
animals  pull  through  and  be  released  to 
give  up  on  any  of  them.  This  winter  we  had 
a  female  red  fox  that  had  been  caught  in  a 
trap  which  left  a  two-inch  hole  in  the  back 
of  her  neck,  exposing  the  spinal  column. 
She  had  lost  a  lot  of  blood,  but  after 
awhile  the  wound  closed,  there  was  no 
evidence  of  brain  or  nerve  damage,  and  we 
released  her  yesterday.” 

Last  year,  the  clinic  received  5,023 
animals.  They  were  able  to  release  over 
3,000  of  them.  Although  most  of  their  pa¬ 
tients  come  from  in  and  around  DuPage, 
they’ve  gotten  some  from  as  far  away  as 
South  Dakota  and  Arkansas. 

Willowbrook  received  national  attention 
recently  when  a  sandhill  crane, 
recuperating  from  a  gunshot  wound,  broke 
his  bill.  Normally  the  bird  would  have 
starved.  However,  the  staff  at 
Willowbrook  fashioned  an  artificial  break 
out  of  fiberglass,  which  served  until  the 
crane’s  natural  beak  grew  out. 

Unfortunately,  the  bird  had  been  in  cap¬ 
tivity  for  so  long  that  its  muscles  were  too 
weak  to  allow  it  to  make  the  long  flight 
south.  Eastern  Airlines  heard  about  the 
bird’s  plight,  and  offered  to  transport  it  to 
Florida,  where  it  was  finally  released. 


Although  some  classes  have  visited 
there,  Willowbrook  presently  has  no  for¬ 
mal  connection  with  CD., 

“We  like  to  have  a  good  relationship  with 
CD  students,”  said  Paul  Beaver.  “We 
believe  we  can  add  to  their  education.  For 
example,  we’re  going  to  be  adding  a 
wildlife  biologist  to  the  staff  who’ll  be 
needing  helpers  to  study  natural  popula¬ 
tions.  Experience  like  that  can  greatly  add 
to  a  student’s  knowledge  of  field  biology. 
When  the  new  buildings  open,  we  will  have 
some  nice  educational  facilities.” 


«k. 


The  ducks  and  geese  at  Willowbrook  Wildlife  Haven  make  their 
home  near  this  small  pond. 


This  badger  was  brought  to  Willowbrook  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1979.  It  had  been  a  pet  and  now  is  being  trained 


to  live  in  the  wild. 
DuPage  county. 


There  are  no  badgers  native 
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Here  when  college  first  opened  — 

Dr.  Lambert  to  end  career  here  in  final  concert 


By  Ed  Dvorak 

“I’ve  spent  a  whole  lifetime  preparing 
for  the  opportunities  I’ve  found  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage.” 

And  now,  14  years  later,  Dr.  Carl  A. 
Lambert,  director  of  choral  activities 
since  the  college  first  opened  in  1967,  will 
be  conducting  his  final  concert  on  Sunday, 
March  15. 

Dr.  Lambert,  who  originally  planned  to 
retire  in  1982,  has  been  placed  on  perma¬ 
nent  health  leave  at  his  physician’s  sug¬ 
gestion.  Problems  associated  with 
diabetes  and  arthritis  have  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  continue  at  the  college. 

"I  came  out  here  expecting  to  find 
everything  waiting  for  me,”  Lambert 
reminisced,  “but  I  found  no  college,  no 
classrooms,  no  buildings  and  almost  no 
faculty.” 

He  did  find  however,  a  college  president 
with  a  gleam  in  his  eye.  Rodney  Berg, 
himself  of  a  musical  background,  who  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lambert,  said,  “We’re  going  to 
have  a  great  program  —  you  get  it 
started.” 

Coming  to  the  college  in  1967  from  New 
York  where  he  was  director  of  Columbia 
University’s  Glee  Club,  Lambert  “brought 
dedication  enthusiasm  and  profes¬ 
sionalism  to  his  task,”  said  Dr.  McAninch, 
CD  president. 

Dr.  Lambert’s  parents  moved  from  Il¬ 
linois  to  Carbondale,  Pa.,  a  town  north  of 
Scranton,  when  he  was  only  six  weeks  old. 

Carbondale  was  the  coal  mining  town 
where  his  father  dug  coal  for  a  living  from 
the  depths  of  the  hills  surrounding  the 
grimy  little  town,  said  Lambert. 

“I  got  my  first  suit  at  13,”  said  Lambert. 
“I  can  still  remember  the  smell  of  the 
store  where  my  father  paid  $12  for  it.” 

Upon  graduating  from  high  school  in 
1937,  young  Carl  was  urged  by  his  parents 
to  seek  employment.  After  arriving  in  New 
York  by  train,  he  rented  a  small  furnished 
room  and  found  a  job  selling  shoes, 
ultimately  gaining  employment  with  the 
Chemical  Bank,  Lambert  said. 


From  then  until  he  was  drafted  in  1943, 
he  got  married  and  started  a  family. 

After  receiving  his  Army  discharge  in 
1946  at  age  27,  Lambert  enrolled  at  Colum¬ 
bia  and  obtained  his  doctorate  11  years 
later  at  the  age  of  38. 

Columbia  is  his  alma  mater.  It  was  there 
he  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
with  honors,  a  special  distinction  in  music 
and  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  His 
Master’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees  are  from 
the  Teachers  College  at  Columbia. 

Financing  for  his  education  was  supplied 
through  the  GI  bill  for  which  Dr.  Lambert 
is  eternally  grateful. 

Lambert  first  became  interested  in 
music  at  an  early  age.  His  father  was  a 
part-time  organist,  his  mother  a  pianist. 

“If  you  liked  to  eat,  you  had  to  sing  in 
dad’s  choir,”  Lambert  snickered. 

When  asked  about  the  general  role 
music  plays  in  community  colleges 
throughout  the  state,  Lambert  indicated 
that  he  had  a  sad  answer. 

“The  standards  are  dreadful  —  I  can’t 
tell  you  why,”  he  said,  but  “we  are  the  only 
community  college  in  the  state  with  a  de¬ 
cent  band  program  and  a  first-class 
chamber  orchestra.” 

Our  emphasis,  Lambert  noted,  has 
always  been  on  performance.  He  indicated 
that  CD’s  program  is  what  other  Illinois 
community  and  four-year  colleges  would 
like.  He  stressed  that  CD  would  be  a 
perfect  place  for  a  student  to  start  his 
musical  career. 

Looking  ahead  into  CD’s  future, 
Lambert  said,  “I  don’t  see  anything  but 
success.” 

One  of  Lambert’s  former  students  who 
later  studied  at  Illinois  State,  told  him  that 
percentage  wise,  CD’s  teachers  compare 
perfectly  with  those  at  Illinois  State. 

Lambert  based  his  success  projection  on 
the  good  faculty,  the  excellent  building 
program  and  generous  support  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large. 

Community  support  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  choral  program  too. 


Here’s  how  thousands  of  students  probably  remember  Dr.  Carl 
Lambert  —  with  no  tie,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  during  choir  rehearsal.  This 
Picture  was  taken  in  1974. 


Lambert,  left,  today,  and  in  1967  when  the  college  started. 


The  choral  program,  Lambert  recalled, 
developed  from  a  modest  beginning.  He 
said  that  for  the  first  CD  performance,  ads 
went  all  over  the  county. 

“We  set  up  over  100  chairs,  but  only 
three  people  came  —  one  of  ’em  was  my 
wife,”  Lambert  said.  He  commented,  “So 
there  we  had  a  $10  piano  player  —  three 
ladies.” 

The  next  morning,  according  to 
Lambert,  CD’s  president  then,  Rodney 
Berg,  greeted  him  in  the  hall  and 
reassured  Lambert  that  CD  was  still  back¬ 
ing  him. 

Lambert  said  that  the  following  week 
eight  more  people  joined.  And  the  week 
after  that  there  were  23.  He  said  that  by 
the  time  they  performed  that  first  quarter, 
the  program  had  in  excess  of  40  members. 

According  to  Lambert,  the  choral  pro¬ 
gram  grew  until  individual  parts  of  the 
program  necessitated  a  spin-off  into  what 
are  now  the  Community  Chorus,  Concert 
Choir,  Chamber  Singers  and  Swing 
Singers. 

On  one  hand,  the  Community  Chorus 
specializes  in  major  works  for  orchestra 
and  chorus  by  the  major  composers  such 
as  Beethoven. 

The  Concert  Choir,  on  the  other  hand, 
specializes  in  short  works  for  orchestra 
and  choir  such  as  Bach’s  cantatas.  It  was 
started  in  1967. 

Choir  size  is  between  55  and  80  and  per¬ 
forms  with  an  orchestra  at  the  college 
thrice  yearly. 

“One  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  program  is 
that  students  can  hear  the  works  exactly 
as  the  composers  envisioned  them,”  said 
Lambert. 

He  explained  that  musicians  from 
Chicago’s  Symphony  Lyric  Opera  Or¬ 
chestra  are  rented  through  a  cooperative 
effort  sponsored  by  the  activity  budget  and 
the  musicians  union.  Each  pays  one-half 
towards  the  “scale”  salary  of  the  Lyric 
Opera’s  musicians. 

The  Chamber  Singers,  beginning  in  1970, 
specialize  in  madrigals  and  cantatas  from 
the  Renaissance.  Originally,  chamber 
music  was  meant  to  be  sung  in  small 
rooms  around  a  dining  table  or  when 
friends  got  together. 


According  to  Lambert,  the  group  per¬ 
forms  up  to  20  times  annually  outside  the 
college  including  performances  on  WGN- 
TV  seven  out  of  the  past  eight  years. 

The  Swing  Singers,  started  in  1973, 
specialize  in  pop  music  and  have  become 
an  important  arm  of  the  college’s  com¬ 
munity  outreach  program.  They  perform 
about  30  times  a  year  for  PTAs,  schools, 
business  and  professional  groups  and 
senior  citizen  clubs. 

The  Madrigal  Dinners,  developed  by 
Lambert,  have  also  become  an  important 
part  of  the  community  outreach  program, 
Lambert  said. 

The  Campus  Center,  lit  only  by 
candlelight,  is  transformed  into  an 
Elizabethan  hall  right  down  to  the  banners 
on  the  wall.  While  dressed  in  Renaissance 
costumes,  the  Chamber  Singers  entertain 
what  Lambert  referred  to  as  the  “best”  in 
the  community  during  their  leisurely  three 
hour  dinner. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert  will  be  moving  to 
the  east  coast  where  their  three  daughters 
and  sons-in-law  and  six  grandchildren 
reside. 

His  retirement  plans  include  raising 
dwarf  and  semi-dwarf  fruit  trees  — 
specimen  fruit  —  like  he  used  to  raise  in 
New  York.  Lambert  said  that  he  hopes  the 
trees  will  give  him  a  sense  of  the  future 
along  with  something  to  look  forward  to 
during  his  retirement. 

Another  anticipated  highlight  of  Dr. 
Lambert’s  retirement  is  a  European  tour 
which  he  intends  to  make  with  the  new 
choral  activities  director  and  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chorus  during  the  summer  of  1982. 
The  tour  is  to  include  concerts  in  Rome, 
Paris,  Lucerne  and  Salzburg. 

“We  were  the  first  choir  they  ever  saw 
over  there  without  a  sheet  of  music,”  said 
Lambert.  “We  memorized  everything.” 

Amazingly,  each  person  will  pay  their 
own  way  for  the  three-week  tour,  Lambert 
said.  He  has  suggested  that  Chorus 
members  join  a  vacation  club  and  put  $10 
each  week  away  for  the  trip. 

Dr.  Lambert’s  advice  to  teachers, 
although  simple,  has  proved  meaningful 
for  him,  “Do  everything  for  the  student 
that  you  can.” 


Two  new  artists-in-residence 


Performing  Arts  and  the  Division  of 
Humanities  and  Liberal  Arts  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  two  artists  will  be  in 
residence  for  the  duration  of  spring 
quarter. 

Michelle  Faith,  winner  of  two  Joseph 
Jefferson  Awards  for  her  direction  of 
Chicago  theatrical  productions,  will  direct 
the  forthcoming  production  of  The 
Carpenters  by  Steven  Tesich,  author  of 
Breaking  Away. 

In  addition.  Faith  will  teach  an  acting 
class.  Theater  210,  which  emphasizes 
methods  of  developing  characters  for  the 
stage.  The  first  half  of  the  course  will  focus 
on  acting  styles  and  methods  used  in  con¬ 
temporary  works,  while  the  second  half 
will  concentrate  on  methods  used  in  period 
plays  and  classics. 


Faith  will  also  meet  periodically  with 
other  humanities  classes  and  will  give  a 
guest  lecture  on  Monday,  April  13  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  Studio  Theatre. 

Returning  after  a  successful  stint  as 
artist-in-residence  during  fall  quarter,  will 
be  Gail  Wilson,  former  member  of  the 
faculty  at  the  Goodman  School  of  Drama 
and  voice  coach  for  the  St.  Nicholas  and 
Second  City  theatre  groups. 

Wilson  will  offer  two  courses  in  voice 
and  diction.  On  Mondays  from  11  a.m.  until 
1:45  p.m.,  Theatre  198B  will  provide  voice 
training  for  beginning  students.  From  2  to 
4:45  p.m.  on  Mondays,  an  advanced  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  taught  (Theatre  198B). 

For  more  information  on  the  Artist-in- 
Residence  series,  call  the  Humanities  of¬ 
fice,  ext.  2047  or  48. 


IQ  whiz  decides  at  65 
it’s  time  to  get  a  degree 


By  Ed  Dvorak 

Why  would  a  successful  businessman 
and  ex-airline  pilot  whose  IQ  ranks  within 
the  nation’s  top  2  percent  attend  CD? 

The  one  person  who  could  answer  that 
question  is  Milt  Worcester,  65,  semi- 
retired  insurance  man,  attending  CD  off- 
campus  classes  at  Downers  Grove  North 
High  School. 

Worcester  said,  “I  got  the  time  and  the 
tariff  isn’t  bad  —  senior  citizen  you  know.” 

When  Chicago’s  Crane  Jr.  College  closed 
down  after  Worcester  had  completed  one 
year  and  earned  30  credits,  he  was  forced 
to  try  and  find  a  job  in  Depression-tough 
1933.  He  never  did  complete  his  college 
education. 

“Not  having  a  degree  has  always  been 
a  gnawing  thing  within  me,”  Milt  said. 
“Everybody  I  know  except  myself  has  a 
college  degree,  so  going  back  to  school  is  a 
challenge  for  me.” 

Milt’s  entire  life  has  been  a  challenge 
that  he  has  accepted  —  and  won. 

One  of  two  other  careers  he  could  have 
pursued  —  flying  —  was  made  apparent 
when  he  first  won  a  civilian  pilot  training 
scholarship  through  Civil  Air  examina¬ 
tions  in  1941. 

By  1942,  Milt  had  begun  instructing  ar¬ 
my  pilots  in  the  art  of  piloting  gliders. 

During  the  next  3Vz  years,  he  flew  as  a 
co-pilot  for  American  Airlines,  first  on  a 
DC3  run  between  New  York’s  LaGuardia 
terminal,  Chicago,  Boston  and  Buffalo. 
Then  Milt  was  promoted  to  four  engined 
planes,  co-piloting  C87s,  the  modified 
Liberator  bombers,  from  Brazil  to  Africa’s 
Gold  Coast.  After  that  stint,  he  co-piloted 
DC4s  from  New  York  to  Scotland  before 
joining  United  Airlines  as  a  dispatcher  in 
1946. 

In  addition  to  working.  Milt  has  studied 
painting  for  years  —  mostly  at  Lyons 
Township  —  and  likes  acrylics  the  best 
when  considering  the  broad  spectrum 
from  pencil  to  oils. 


Two  years  ago.  Milt  was  accepted  as  a 
member  of  MENSA.  The  Directory  of 
Cultural  Organizations  states  that  MENSA 
is  an  organization  of  “Persons  who  have 
established,  by  score  in  a  standard  in¬ 
telligence  test,  that  their  intelligence  is 
higher  than  that  of  98  percent  of  the 
population.” 

MENSA  is  an  international  society  that 
was  founded  in  England  in  1945  and  has  a 
total  of  50,000  members  in  14  countries.  It 
conducts  research  on  people  of  high  in¬ 
telligence,  primarily  in  social  science  and 
psychology. 

What  does  painting,  along  with  his  other 
varied  life  experiences  including  cattle, 
carpets,  insurance  and  planes  have  in 
common? 

“I  don’t  know  what  I  want  to  do  when  I 

Improvisational 
acting  workshop 

Improvisational  acting,  such  as  the  type 
utilized  by  Second  City,  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  new  workshop  sponsored  by  CD  on 
Wednesdays  starting  April  1. 

Sandra  Belushi,  wife  of  former  Second 
City  star  Jim  Belushi,  will  lead  the 
seminar  from  7:30  to  10  p.m.  for  nine 
weeks  at  Hinsdale  Junior  High  School,  100 
S.  Garfield,  Hinsdale.  The  fee  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  (code  BEKSA)  is  $35.  The  fee  for 
senior  citizens  is  $5. 

Improvisational  acting  emphasizes 
evaluation  of  the  moment,  not  the  end 
result.  Students  will  learn  to  “free” 
themselves,  enabling  them  to  become 
creative,  to  work  with  a  group  concept  and 
to  communicate  their  creativity  on  stage. 

For  further  information  on  the 
workshop,  call  College  of  DuPage  at  655- 
2910.  Registration  is  now  going  on  for  the 
workshop  and  all  spring  quarter  classes. 
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Listen  to  what 

these  COD  transfer  students 
have  to  say  about 

North  Central: 


After  two  years  at  College  of  DuPage,  Ellen 
worked  for  a  few  years  before  transferring  to  North 
Central  College.  She  graduated  In  1980,  and  now 
plans  to  enter  graduate  school. 

"It’s  funny,  because  I  transferred  to  North  Central 
for  their  good  art  department,  but  I  was  turned  on  by 
History.  All  but  one  of  my  credits  transferred  easily, 
and  switching  majors  wasn’t  a  problem,  either.  I  didn’t 
lose  credits  or  waste  time  because  of  the  flexibility  of 
North  Central’s  liberal  arts  program. 

"Classes  were  exciting  —  I’d 
even  have  to  say  inspiring.  I  got 
more  than  I  expected  from  North 
Central  —  not  just  a  degree,  but  an 
attitude  toward  learning  that  turned 
me  around,  and  gave  me  a  new 
focus  and  goal.  ” 

Ellen  Richter 


Jeff  transferred  to  North  Central  from  College  of 
DuPage  to  concentrate  on  biology  and  chemistry. 

A  resident  of  LaCrange  Park,  he  has  found  it  more 
convenient  to  live  on  campus  than  to  commute.  He 
plans  to  enter  dental  school  after  graduation. 

"I  went  to  a  community  college  to  save  money 
for  my  last  two  years  of  college.  Here,  they  really  do 
expect  you  to  study  two  hours  for  every  hour  of  class 
-  and  it  makes  a  big  difference  in  how  much  you  learn. 

"I  think  the  size  of  the  place  is 
just  right  for  me.  The  faculty  is 
excellent.  There  is  a  strong 
willingness  to  work  with  you,  to  give 
you  help  when  you  need  it. 

Members  of  the  faculty  are  open  and 
friendly  to  students  —  and  you  can 
find  them  when  you  want  to. 

JeffRus 


Milt  Worcester  as  a  pilot  in  January,  1944  and  as  he  looks  today. 


grow  up,”  laughed  Worcester. 

Worcester,  whose  placid,  non¬ 
conformist  attitude  toward  education  and 
business  has  echoed  success,  nonchalantly 
claims  that  “a  person  will  simply  do  what 
he  has  to.” 


Yet,  the  drive  and  stamina  which  may 
seem  “simple”  to  Milt,  is  in  itself,  his 
secret  to  success. 

“Learning  makes  you  want  to  learn 
more,”  said  Worcester.  “Even  more  than 
that  —  it  keeps  you  alive.” 


Friday,  April  17 
at  8  p.m. 

in  the  Campus  Center 
CD  students  ’4.00 
General  admission  ’5.00 

Tickets  go  on  sale  Friday,  March  13  in  A2059. 
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hese  little  faces,  with  their  inquisitive  expressions,  are 
st  a  sampling  of  what  can  be  seen  any  school  day  at 
?’s  student-parent  co-op.  Children  gather  here  for 
ipervised  fun  and  learning  while  their  parents  attend 
isses. 


Photos  by  Vance  Erwin 


By  Elaine  Pfromm 

March  13  is  the  day  returning  members 
of  the  Student-Parent  Co-op  can  register 
their  children  for  day-care  at  K137  bet¬ 
ween  7:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  The  fee  is  $25. 
New  members  may  register  March  20  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis. 

The  children  must  be  3  to  5  years  old.  A 
copy  of  their  birth  certificate  is  necessary. 
Registered  parents  and  children  must  fill 
out  medical  forms. 

Adults  can  arrange  through  the  college 
Health  Service  to  have  their  physicals  on 
campus  for  a  nominal  fee  of  $6. 

Children  should  have  a  day  care 
physical  for  immunization  purposes  and  to 
satisfy  State  of  Illinois  requirements. 

If  parents  do  not  want  to  register  for 
classes  until  they  know  if  their  children 
can  get  into  the  Co-op,  they  may  contact 
the  co-op,  ext.  2422.  Fifty  children  can  be 
taken  each  quarter,  at  up  to  5  hours  per 
day,  according  to  the  parent’s  schedule. 

Student-Parent  Co-op  requires  that  the 
parents  donate  one  hour  at  the  Co-op  for 
every  four  hours  the  child  spends  there. 

This  keeps  the  adult-child  ratio  at  1  to  10, 
and  gives  a  family  atmosphere  to  the  day¬ 
care  center.  The  Co-op  is  open  from  7:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  school  days. 

Socialization  skills  are  stressed.  Many  of 
the  children  have  never  been  in  a  day  care 
situation  before,  and  in  the  Co-op  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  skills  in  a 
relaxed  casual  atmosphere. 

This  is  particularly  important  to 
younger  children,  who  can  learn  how  to  get 
along  with  peers  before  they  go  to 
kindergarten. 

There  are  lots  of  activities  to  keep  a 
child  busy,  including  plenty  of  toys,  games 
and  a  fenced  outdoor  playground.  Each 
child  shares  a  shelf  to  store  artwork,  and 
can  bring  one  toy  from  home  and  a  sack 
lunch.  Free  play  is  encouraged,  and 
organized  games  are  played  only  when  the 
children  are  ready. 

The  Student-Parent  Co-op  is  licensed  by 
the  State  of  Illinois  and  is  run  by  Student 
Board  members  who  take  care  of  funding, 
supplies  and  registration. 


Kids  co-op 
registration 
opens  on 
March  13 


‘Burnouts’  are  her  special 


students  in  new  program 


By  Ed  Dvorak 

Teresa  Hein,  25,  CD  student  and  high 
school  teacher,  helped  to  set  up  a  program 
teaching  “burnouts”  in  a  sparsely  furnish¬ 
ed  room  above  a  Luthern  church  in 
Aurora’s  east-side  working-class  district. 

Hein,  a  high  school  English  teacher  at¬ 
tending  night  classes  at  Downers  Grove 
North  High  School,  hopes  to  someday 
teach  journalism  at  the  high  school  level. 

But  right  now,  she  is  not  teaching  high 
school  English  —  and  she’s  not  practicing 
her  profession  at  a  regular  high  school. 
The  name  of  the  school  above  the  church 
were  she  is  teaching  is  the  Alternative 
School  for  the  East  Side  of  Aurora  School 
District  101.  It’s  a  fancy  name  for  a  school 
whose  goal  is  rehabilitating  high  and 
junior  high  school  kids.  “Burnouts,”  as 
Hein  refers  to  them.  Kids  who  are  one  step 
away  from  being  thrown  out  of  the  school 
system  and  into  the  streets.  Kids  who,  if 
thrown  into  the  streets,  have  a  good 
chance  of  winding  up  in  St.  Charles,  the 
state’s  reform  school. 

Until  last  December  Hein  taught  at 
Wheaton  Christian  High  in  West  Chicago 
where  she  had  some  philosophical  dif¬ 
ferences  concerning  her  working  in  a 
Christian  school.  She  was  looking  for  a 
change  —  and  she  found  it. 

In  January,  Hein  began  her  new 
teacher’s-aid  job  at  the  Alternative  school 
at  one-third  her  previous  salary. 

But  all  that  she  found  was  a  job  with  no 
program. 

“There  wasn’t  anything,”  she  said. 

Hein  said  there  was  no  program  worked 
out  from  either  last  year  or  the  year 
before. 

“See,  I  think  they  haven’t  found 
anything  they’re  quite  happy  with  yet,” 
she  said. 

She  explained  that  even  though  the 
Alternative  school  was  in  its  third  year,  it 
was  only  a  second  semester  program.  That 
means  it  was  only  taught  from  January  to 
June. 

In  the  past,  “Teachers  just  went  in, 
found  what  the  kids  needed  to  learn,  found 
materials  and  taught  them,”  said  Hein. 

Film  schedule 
for  spring  term 

Fellini’s  “Satyricon”  and  Woody  Allen’s 
“What’s  Up  Tiger  Lily?”  will  be  among 
the  headline  features  of  the  free  film  calen¬ 
dar  for  spring. 

Sponsored  by  Student  Activities  Office, 
the  films  will  be  shown  on  Wednesdays  at 
noon  in  A2067.  The  movies  will  be  repeated 
at  7  p.m.  in  A1108.  There  is  no  admission 
charge  to  either  showing. 

“Bed  and  Board”  by  Truffaut  and  an 
eight-minute  film  entitled  “The  Existen¬ 
tialist”  will  be  shown  on  April  8. 

Zieff’s  1975  film,  “Hearts  of  the  West,” 
will  be  featured  April  15  along  with 
another  film  short,  “Let’s  Sing  a  Western 
Song.” 

“Satyricon,”  a  127-minute  film  made  in 
1970,  will  be  shown  April  22  along  with  “Un 
Chien  Andalou,”  a  20-minute  film  shot  in 
1928. 

Woody  Allen’s  “What’s  Up  Tiger  Lily?” 
will  be  featured  April  29.  A  Japanese  spy 
film  which  Allen  cut  the  sound  out  of  in 
order  to  add  his  own  dialogue,  “Tiger  Li¬ 
ly”  will  be  shown  with  a  Three  Stooges 
short,  “Idiots  Deluxe.” 

“A  Raisin  in  the  Sun”  will  be  shown  May 
6,  followed  by  “East  of  Eden”  on  May  13. 

“Loneliness  of  the  Long  Distance  Run¬ 
ner”  is  scheduled  for  May  20  and  the  1935 
production  of  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  will  be  shown  May  27. 

Martin  Scorcese’s  1978  film,  “The  Last 
Waltz,”  will  close  out  the  spring  schedule 
on  June  3  along  with  The  Little  Rascals  in 
“Bored  of  Education.” 

For  more  information  about  the  spring 
films,  call  Michael  DeBoer  in  the  college’s 
Student  Activities  Office,  858-2800,  ext. 
2450. 


“And  that’s  basically  what  we’re  doing  — 
there’s  no  set  curriculum,  no  set  pattern  to 
it.” 

Joe  Chivari,  the  teacher  she  works  with 
at  the  school,  said  that  Fred  Fox,  the 
school’s  program  director  told  him,  ‘Here 
Joe,  you  and  Teresa  sit  down  and  put  this 
thing  together.’ 

“We  borrowed  a  lot  of  things  from  the 
Learning  Lab  that  we  use  here  for  the 
kids,”  explained  Chivari. 

The  Learning  Lab  is  a  center  where 
adults  who  have  previously  stopped  their 
education  can  go  to  earn  their  high  school 
diploma. 

Hein  explained  that  the  Learning  Lab 
provides  some  learning  materials  that 
neither  she  nor  Joe  can  teach,  such  as 
health,  drug  abuse  and  first-aid  courses. 
Hein  and  Chivari  are  qualified  and  do 
teach  their  students  math,  English  and 
science,  however. 

When  the  students  need  credits  in  these 
courses  they’re  sent  over  to  the  Lab,  Hein 
explained.  Upon  arrival,  they  punch  in  on 
a  time-clock  and  do  a  chapter  or  unit  of 
their  instruction  on  each  visit,  she  said. 
After  completing  the  course,  the  student 
earns  high  school  credits. 

“Hopefully,  next  September,”  said  Hein, 
“they’ll  be  integrated  back  to  their  regular 
school.” 

The  students  come  from  junior  high  and 
high  schools  from  the  East  Aurora  school 
district. 

“In  May,  we’ll  begin  exercises  prepar¬ 
ing  them  for  return  to  their  regular 
schools,”  added  Chivari  who,  prior  to 
teaching  in  Aurora,  worked  as  director  of 
adult  education  and  director  of  migrant 
education  in  Colorado’s  Board  of 
Cooperative  Educational  Services. 

According  to  Fred  Fox,  program  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Alternative  school,  the  success 
rate  has  been  very  good. 

“Out  of  17  students  that  year,  we  had  11 
students  return  to  school  the  following 
year,”  Fox  said. 

Fox  said  that  out  of  the  remaining  six, 
two  had  been  expelled  by  the  Alternative 
school,  one  had  been  returned  to  the  Alter¬ 
native  school  and  the  other  three  had  mov¬ 
ed  out  of  the  district. 

“When  new  kids  first  come  here,  they 
tend  to  react,”  said  Chivari.  “All  of  them 
say  things  like,  ‘I’ll  blow  up  your  car,’  or 
‘you’re  going  to  get  stabbed,’  or  ‘your  tires 
are  going  to  get  slashed’  —  but  you  just  ig¬ 
nore  it.” 

In  order  to  get  through  to  the  students, 
Chivari  claims  that  good  points  must  be 


reinforced  while  the  bad  points  are  ig¬ 
nored.  If  a  discipline  breakdown  occurs, 
the  worst  thing  you  could  do  is  use  force  to 
treat  rebellion,  he  said. 

“You  go  to  one  or  two  of  the  kids  causing 
the  trouble,  sit  them  down  and  point  to  the 
good  work  they  are  doing,”  said  Chivari. 

“You  tell  them  things  like,  ‘Hey  —  that’s 


great.  That’s  a  good  problem,’  ”  Chivari 
said,  “In  other  words,  you  get  them  think- 
ing  —  you  start  priming  the  pump  again.” 

“They’re  tough  guys  on  the  outside  when 
they’re  with  their  peer  groups,”  said  Hein. 
“But  here,  they  make  me  realize  how 
much  I  could  do  for  kids  in  the  regular 
classroom.” 


Teacher  Teresa  Hein  checks  pupil’s  work. 


Site  of  East  Aurora  Alternative  school. 
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Slimnastics 
makes  work 
look  like  fun 

Exercise  as  a  pleasure  and  not  a  form  of 
drudgery  is  the  idea  behind  CD’s  slim¬ 
nastics  course,  physical  education  151W. 

Slimnastics  is  defined  as  a  combination 
of  traditional  fitness  exercises  and  aerobic 
dance  which  has  been  developed  into  a 
systematic  program. 

Instructor  June  Grahn  said  the  main  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  course  are  to  show  each  stu¬ 
dent  what  exercise  can  do  for  her  figure, 
and  then  to  demonstrate  the  various  forms 
of  exercise  so  that  each  person  can  work 
out  a  program  she  feels  comfortable  with. 

According  to  Grahn,  each  person  starts 
where  she  is  capable  of  starting.  The 
beginning  exercise  program  is  fairly  mild, 
she  said,  and  more  strenuous  numbers  are 
added  as  time  passes. 

“We  do  a  lot  of  aerobic  work  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  heart  and  lungs,”  Grahn 
said.  “We  also  spend  some  time  on  diet 
control  and  nutrition.  Students  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  give  oral  reports  on  various 
subjects  related  to  slimnastics.” 

Measurements  are  taken  at  the  beginn¬ 
ing,  middle  and  end  of  the  quarter,  Grahn 
added.  “We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  losing  inches,”  she  said. 

Slimnastics  has  been  offered  at  CD  for 
about  10  years.  Enrollment  averages  bet¬ 
ween  24  and  30  students  per  class  with  a 
cross  section  of  ages  represented. 


It  starts  out  pretty  easy  in  CD ’s  slimnastics  class,  like  the  discussion 
group  in  the  top  photo.  Here  Patia  Findley  gives  a  report  on  anorexia 
nervosa.  Then  —  it  gets  tougher  as  the  students  get  down  to  business. 
These  two  are  Findley,  on  the  left,  and  Susan  Hutter. 


Story  and  photos  by  Mary  Ricciardi 


June  Szymaniak  does  what  is  referred  to  as  the  ‘  ‘mule  kick. 


June  Taylor,  left,  works  with  weights,  instructor  June  Grahn,  right, 
takes  attendance. 


Penny  Kukovec,  left,  and  Diane 
Dougherty  spend  part  of  their  hour  runn¬ 
ing. 
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Some  posters  and  notices 
skip  required  authorization 


When  people  have  an  activity  on  campus 
or  a  club  they  want  to  publicize,  one  of  the 
easiest  ways  is  to  put  up  posters  where 
many  people  will  see  them. 

College  rules  state  that  each  poster  must 
carry  an  SA  stamp  before  they  can  be  ex¬ 
hibited.  Lately,  there  have  been  posters 
put  up  that  do  not  carry  this  authorization. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Courier  received  a  note 
from  Roy  Grundy,  business  instructor,  at¬ 
tached  to  two  such  posters,  which  read, 
“Why  don’t  you  do  a  story  on  all  these 
unauthorized  posters  put  up  by  well- 
meaning  but  visual  polluting  people  ?  ” 

The  posters  included  one  put  up  by  the 


Health  Center  urging  students  to  give 
blood.  Another  poster  advertised  a 
women’s  softball  team.  The  women’s  soft- 
ball  team  poster  even  started  out  by  say¬ 
ing,  “READ  this  before  they  rip  it  off  the 
wall!” 

Lucile  Friedli,  coordinator  of  SA,  said 
that  there’s  really  nothing  that  can  be  done 
about  the  problem,  except  to  remove  the 
posters  and  try  to  talk  to  the  persons 
responsible. 

“If  you  take  them  down,  someone  will 
come  along  right  behind  you  and  put  them 
backup,”  she  said. 


Some  outrageous  views 
on  war  and  revolution 


By  Mary  A.  Swanson 

The  two  One  Act  Plays  presented  March 
3,  4  and  5  ran  a  little  over  one  hour  but  pro¬ 
vided  enough  food  for  thought  to  last  a 
lifetime.  “Picnic  On  The  Battlefield”  by 
Arrabel  and  “Cuba  Si”  by  Terrence 
McNally  are  both  clever  dramatic  pieces, 
written  with  much  insight.  One  examines 
the  hypocrisy  of  war  while  the  other  ex¬ 
plores  the  futility  of  revolution. 

“Picnic  On  The  Battlefield”  opens  with  a 
young  soldier,  Zapo  (Daniel  Haley)  sitting 
behind  a  row  of  sandbags  as  he  knits. 
Haley  plays  the  part  convincingly,  while 
he  knits  and  purls  a  red  sweater,  hands 
quivering  and  an  expression  of  uncertainty 
on  his  face.  His  parents  enter.  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Tepan  (Jeff  Stoodt  and  Janet 
Perry)  carrying  a  picnic  lunch,  record 
player  and  rug.  The  young  soldier  is  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  them  but  informs  the  well 
meaning  couple  that  the  platoon  captain 
wouldn’t  be  fond  of  a  picnic  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield.  The  whole  concept  seems 
ridiculous,  but  the  message  is  poignant  as 
the  play  unfolds. 

Jeff  Stoodt,  as  the  father,  establishes  the 
generation  gap  immediately  by  informing 
his  son  that  war  was  more  lively  in  his 
day;  there  were  charges  on  horseback. 

Janet  Perry,  as  the  mother,  sees  her  son 
in  battle  not  as  a  soldier  but  only  as  an  off¬ 
spring,  for  whom  she  had  lovingly  brought 
favorite  foods.  She  spreads  out  the  rug 
onstage,  inviting  the  two  gentlemen  to  be 
seated.  “Fighting  a  war  is  no  excuse  for 
not  washing,”  she  says  as  she  questions 
the  cleanliness  of  Zapo’s  teeth  and  hands. 

“Did  you  make  a  good  score?”  questions 
Monsiur  Tepan.  “I  always  shoot  without 
taking  aim  and  say  an  Our  Father,” 
replies  the  boy.  To  add  absurdity  to  the 
scene,  Madame  Tepan  puts  a  record  on  an 
antique  phonograph  and  music  ac¬ 
companies  the  lunch. 

Now  enters  Zepo  (Ron  Alfano),  the 
enemy.  He  is  close  in  age  to  Zapo  and  any 
sharp  contrast  of  the  two  soldiers 
diminishes,  adding  impact  as  the  audience 
notes  the  similarities.  The  enemy  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  different,  a  bit  less  human  but 
not  to  playwright  Arrabel.  Alfano  carries 
off  the  part  well.  The  threesome  decides  to 
tie  him  up  because  THEY  always  tie  up  the 
prisoner.  To  this,  Zepo  replies,  “Don’t  tie 
too  tight,  don’t  hurt  me.” 

A  photograph  is  then  taken  of  the  cap¬ 
tured  soldier  lying  on  the  ground,  while 
Zapo  poses  with  his  foot  on  the  prisoner’s 
stomach.  “Try  to  look  like  a  hero,”  blurts 
out  the  elder  Tepan.  When  Tepan  asks  the 
prisoner  if  he  has  made  a  good  score,  the 
reply  is,  “I  always  shoot  without  aiming 
and  say  a  Hail  Mary,  it’s  shorter.”  The 
poignancy  reappears  as  Zepo  is  asked  to 
share  lunch. 

Two  Red  Cross  Medics  (Chris  Neeley 
and  Barbara  Prescott)  enter  looking  for 
wounded  or  dead.  Finding  none,  they 
disappointingly  leave  the  stage  mumbling, 
“The  captain  wants  us  to  bring  back 
wounded  or  dead.”  Madame  Tepan 
remembers  she  cut  her  finger  while  slicing 
onions  and  wonders  if  she  can  be  used.  The 
elder  Tepan  comments  if  any  bodies  are 
found,  they  will  save  them. 


The  picnic  continues  with  the  four 
characters  sharing  an  afternoon. 

The  foursome  put  on  the  record  player 
once  more,  the  two  soldiers  dance.  Planes 
are  heard  overhead,  the  phone  behind  the 
sandbags  rings,  issuing  the  attack  warn¬ 
ing,  but  the  message  is  not  heard.  Instead 
the  record  slows  down,  direct  shots  ring 
out  and  the  four  lie  dead  on  stage.  The 
medics  return  and  happily  remove  the 
bodies. 

*  *  * 

“Cuba  Si”  provides  comic  relief.  Cuba 
(Barbara  Prescott)  is  a  young  female 
revolutionary  who  has  set  up  base  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Park.  She  is  wonderfully  naive  and 
dedicated  to  her  role  as  Castro’s  vanguard 
of  the  revolution.  Her  contact  with  the  au¬ 
dience  is  so  enjoyable  as  she  has  difficulty 
lighting  a  Havana  cigar. 

“CUBA  —  why  you  say  CUBA?”,  she. 
questions  the  audience.  “Cuba  is  very 
restless  and  tired.  Cuba  go  on  vacation  to 
Miami  Beach,”  she  adds.  Prescott  points  a 
revolver  at  the  audience  throughout  the 
play  and  shoots  three  imposters  of  her 
friend  Maria,  who  come  onstage  carrying 
hot  chocolate  suspected  of  being  spiked 
with  poison.  The  False  Marias  are  played 
by  Wade  Westerberg,  Kathy  Kreimeier 
and  Therese  Reardon.  The  real  Maria  is 
played  by  Beth  Keske.  She  carries  the 
burden  of  losing  a  husband  and  son  to 
enemy  bullets.  Her  stance  is  good  and 
pathetic  appearance  convincing. 

The  American  journalist  now  enters, 
played  by  Ellen  Carroll.  She  is  excellent 
and  the  demand  of  the  role  requires  that 
she  commence  the  scene  nervously  ques¬ 
tioning  Cuba  about  the  revolution,  while  at 
the  end  she  evolves  into  a  confident, 
perceptive  writer. 

“I  think  you  and  the  revolution  could 
stand  a  plug,”  states  Carroll.  She 
witnesses  Cuba  shooting  a  False  Maria. 
This  makes  her  nervous  but  the  lines  are 
delivered  with  such  conviction  and  she 
warns  Cuba,  “You  don’t  scare  anyone.  If 
you  wait  too  much  longer,  you  will  be 
known  as  the  mad  woman  of  Central 
Park.”  She  further  cautions,  “Someone 
with  mace  could  clear  you  out.”  “Mace, 
what  is  mace?”,  asks  a  curious  Cuba.  “It 
causes  temporary  blindness.  Pain,  you’re 
scared  of  pain,”  retorts  Carroll  as  she 
recalls  Cuba  shooting  one  False  Maria. 

Cuba  then  picks  up  a  megaphone  and 
shouts  to  the  audience,  “Come  join  the 
revolution.  I  am  Cuba,  I  have  waited  for 
you  for  so  long.  Politics  with  the  people!” 
Carrots,  celery  and  grapefruits  are  thrown 
on  stage. 

“There  you  see,  he’s  coming  to  join  me,” 
blurts  out  Cuba.  “No,  he’s  looking  for  a 
John,”  quips  Carroll. 

A  story  was  never  gotten  by  the  jour¬ 
nalist  but  instead  just  an  interview.  A 
story  has  a  beginning,  middle  and  end.  The 
revolution  has  none  of  these  qualities. 

Both  plays  were  extremely  thought  pro¬ 
voking. 
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Project  SOAR 
in  4th  year  here 

A  lot  of  high  school  dropouts  don’t  get  a 
second  chance  to  succeed.  They  end  up  in 
dead  end  jobs  or  on  the  street,  but  that  isn’t 
the  way  it  has  to  be. 

Project  SOAR  is  the  youth  program  of 
CETA,  designed  to  help  those  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21  complete  their  high 
school  educations  or  find  gainful  employ¬ 
ment.  Open  to  high  school  dropouts,  the 
program  combines  work  and  study  with 
personal  and  career  counseling. 

Housed  at  College  of  DuPage,  SOAR  is 
the  only  program  in  DuPage  County  that 
works  exclusively  with  dropouts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  SOAR  Director  Kevin  Graw. 

“We’ve  gotten  excellent  cooperation 
with  private  agencies  to  help  youths  in  the 
program,”  Graw  said.  “Seventy  people 
went  through  the  program  last  year,  and 
we’re  now  in  our  fourth  year  of  operation 
at  the  college. 

“College  of  DuPage  offers  us  excellent 
location  and  accessibility  to  educational 
opportunities  and  work  opportunities,” 
Graw  continued.  SOAR  students  have 
found  work  in  the  college’s  Records  and 
Technology  offices  as  well  as  the  Learning 
Lab.  Other  students  have  been  placed  with 
the  Glendale  Heights  Public  Works 
Department  and  local  businesses. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  Project  SOAR,  in¬ 
dividuals  must  be  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  21  and  out  of  high  school  (either 
graduate  or  drop  out).  The  youth  must  also 
meet  certain  income  criteria. 

“Once  we’ve  talked  to  the  persons  we 
can  find  out  if  our  program  is  appropriate 
for  them,"  Graw  said.  “Then  we’U  try  to 
help  them  find  a  full-time  job,  complete 
their  education,  or  both.” 

Graw  noted  that  some  individuals  com¬ 
plete  the  SOAR  program  after  only  one 
quarter,  such  as  in  the  case  of  those 
preparing  to  take  the  GED  high  school 
equivalency  test,  while  others  stay  in  for 
six  months  to  a  year. 

Urge  sign  up 
for  FCC  expert 

Students  who  wish  to  meet  informally 
with  former  FCC  Commissioner  Nicholas 
Johnson  on  April  2  should  make  their  in¬ 
tentions  known  at  the  SA  office. 

SA  would  like  to  know  approximately 
how  many  students  are  going  to  attend  so 
they  can  schedule  the  proper  size  room. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Program  Committee.  The  SA  office 
in  A2059,  ext.  2241  and  2243. 


This  aerial  view  of  the  planned  PE  facility  shows 
the  control  core  surrounded  by  the  three  athletic 
elements:  the  main  arena,  the  handball  and  rac- 
quetball  courts,  and  the  swimming  pool.  Construc¬ 


tion  is  expected  to  begin  in  July,  1981  and  the 
facility  should  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  March, 
1983.  The  PE  Bldg,  will  be  located  to  the  southeast 
of  A  Bldg. 


Three-day  Spring  Gamefest  opens  April  3 


College  of  DuPage  will  be  the  site  of  a 
Spring  Gamefest  which  the  Chicago 
Wargame’s  Association  (CWA)  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  April  3, 4  and  5. 

Pre-registration  for  the  weekend  is  $7.50 
and  must  be  mailed  by  March  15.  Tickets 
will  be  sold  at  the  door  for  $10  for  the 
weekend  or  $7  for  a  daily  pass.  Passes  are 
necessary  to  enter  the  convention 
facilities. 

Pre-registration  is  also  recommended 
for  each  event  as  limitations  have  been 
placed  on  the  total  number  of  participants. 
Pre-registration  forms  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  The  Chicago  Wargamer’s 
Association,  1  E.  Schiller,  #188,  Chicago,  II 
60601.  Payments  have  to  be  included  when 
submitting  the  pre-registration  form  as 
well  as  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope. 

Program  books  will  be  issued  at  the  con¬ 
vention.  Participants  are  asked  to  be  sure 


Looking  for  a  summer  job? 


to  bring  games  for  all  the  boardgame  tour¬ 
naments  they  wish  to  enter. 

Hours  of  the  Gamefest  are  from  5  p.m.  to 
1  a.m.,  Friday;  8:30  a.m.  to  1  a.m.  Satur¬ 
day;  and  from  8:30  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  Sunday. 

Winners  of  nearly  every  tournament  will 
receive  a  certificate  redeemable  for  mer¬ 
chandise  at  any  exhibitor’s  booth  at  the 
convention  and  at  CWA  supporting  hobby 
shops  throughout  the  year.  The  size  of  the 
prize  will  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
tournament.  Allocation  of  prizes  for  each 
specific  event  will  be  determined  by  the 
tournament  judge. 

At  noon  on  Saturday,  a  gamer  will  be 
selected  to  receive  a  free,  round  trip  air 
fare  to  Origins,  the  national  gaming  con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  July  3  to  5  in  San  Mateo, 
Calif.  A  room  reservation  has  been  made 
for  the  winner  at  the  Dunfee  Hotel,  the  con¬ 
vention  site.  To  be  eligible  for  this  prize, 
gamers  must  pre-register  for  the  Spring 
Gamefest. 

There  will  be  several  leading  hobby  per¬ 
sonalities  present  at  the  Gamefest  to  do 
seminars,  demonstrations  and  tour-  A 
naments  including  Rick  Banner,  art  direc¬ 
tor  and  Europa  series  coordinator  for 
Game  Designer’s  Workshop;  John  Hill,  a 
leading  independent  designer  who  design¬ 
ed  the  Squad  Leader  system,  Battle  for 


Stalingrad,  Yalu,  Battle  for  Hue  and 
others;  Glenn  Kidd,  a  principal  with  Ral 
Partha;  Marc  Miller,  game  designer  and 
developer  for  GDW  whose  credits  include 
Traveller,  Imperium,  Dark  Nebula  and 
many  others;  Alan  Moon,  assistant  editor 
of  the  General  who  also  designed  the  Coral 
Sea  variant  for  Midway  and  was  developer 
for  Fortress  Europa,  Hexagony  and  the 
Flattop  revision;  and  Craig  Taylor,  who 
designed  the  Wooden  Ships,  C.  V.  Rally 
Round  the  Flag,  Air  Force,  Flattop,  Thin 
Red  Line,  The  Great  Redoubt  and  many 
others. 

Use  of  the  college  facilities  for  the 
Gamefest  was  arranged  through  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage  Game  Club. 

HORSEMANSHIP  CLASS 

A  horsemanship  class,  PE  151B-1CBSB, 
has  been  added  to  the  spring  schedule 
because  of  student  interest.  The  class  will 
be  offered  on  Wednesday  beginning  April  1 
between  the  hours  of  1  and  2:50  p.m.  at 
Fairlane  Farms  on  Hobson  Road  in  Naper¬ 
ville. 

There  still  is  a  few  more  openings  in 
Horsemanship  II,  153B,  1GBSB;  on 
Fridays  between  the  hours  of  12  p.m.  - 1:50 
p.m.  for  more  information,  contact  ext. 
2365  at  the  college. 


Free  model  portfolios.  Professional  photography. 
Fashions,  commercial,  glamour.  Call  980-1316  after 
5  p.m.  weekdays  and  anytime  weekends  for 
N  details* 


DRIVER  NEEDED  FOR  VAN.  From  Villa  Park  (nor- 
thside);  spring  quarter,  Monday  and  Wednesday 
evenings  only,  to  A  Bldg.  Guaranteed  front  door 
parking.  Call  Cari,  834-5200. 


Typing  done  in  my  home.  Reasonable  rates.  Fast 
turn  around.  No  job  too  big  or  too  small.  Call 
Tracy, 355-6364. 


Need  ride  from  Elmhurst  to  COD  spring  quarter  for 
7:30  a.m.  class  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  8  a.m. 
on  Thursday.  Will  share  cost  of  the  ride.  Call  Don¬ 
na,  834-0042. 


Situation  wanted:  very  reasonable  room  and  board 
in  my  Lombard  home  in  exchange  for  babysitting. 
Call  629-2472. 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 


Cash  paid  for  Lionel  and  American  Flyer  trains  and 
accessories.  Also  baseball  cards  and  plastic 
baseball  player  statues.  Call  964-8051 . 


Part-time  experienced  bookkeeper  in  Wheaton 
law  office  to  prepare  payroll,  tax  returns,  monthly 
billing,  income  and  disbursement  ledgers,  etc.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  safe  guard  systems  preferred.  665- 
9400. 


Full  or  part-time:  lunch  waitress  and  cocktail 
waitress  (must  be  21),  and  kitchen  help.  Steak  and 
Ale,  525  W.  Roosevelt,  Lombard.  Call  627-9888.  Ap¬ 
ply  between  2  and  5  p.m.  Monday  through  Thurs¬ 
day. 


Leaving  April  23-24  for  3-week  backpacking  trip  to 
Grand  Canyon.  Want  person  to  share  expenses, 
preferably  female.  Tim,  627-1415. 


For  sale:  Timberline  tent,  $55;  Jansport  D-3 
backpack,  $85;  Jansport  Super  Sack,  $30;  men's 
Vasque  boots,  size  11,  $35;  ladies  Dunham  boots, 
size  8,  $35;  ladies  Adidas  boots,  size  8,  $25;  Listar 
500  mm  F-8  reflex  lens,  adaptable,  $225.  Tim,  627- 
1415. 


Clarke  Outdoor  Spraying  Co.,  Roselle,  Illinois 
(NW  Chicago  suburb)  has  a  variety  of  summer 
positions  available  beginning  in  May.  Field  inspectors, 
lab  technicians,  sprayers  and  customer  service 
representatives  are  desired.  All  operations  dispatched 
from  Roselle.  Good  practical  experience  for 
business  and  science  majors.  No  previous 
experience  necessary.  Day  and  night  shifts. 
Salary  range  $3.75  ■  $4.00  per  hour. 


For.  more  information, 

interested  applicants  should  stop  in  and  see  us  . . . 


Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office 
Building  K  -  Room  1 34 
Thurs.,  March  19,  9  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 


CLARKE  OUTDOOR  SPRAYING  CO.  imc. 

COMMUNITY  MOSQUITO  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

159  N.  GARDEN  AVE.  •  P.O.  BOX  72288  •  ROSELLE,  IL  60172 


WANT  ADS 
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THERE'S  ONtt 

ONE  PLACE  TO  GET 

$9,200  FOR  COLLEGE 

IN  JUST  TWO  YEARS. 


Soon  you’ll  have  your  associate’s  degree. 
And  if  you’re  thinking  of  continuing  your  education, 
you  know  just  how  expensive  that  will  be. 

But  consider  the  Army.  In  the  Army,  if  you 
participate  in  the  Veterans’  Educational  Assistance 
Program  ( VEAP),  you  can  accumulate  $9,200  for 
college  in  just  two  years. 

That’s  significant  for  two  reasons.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  that’s  a  lot  of  money.  But  what  you 
may  not  have  realized  is  that  two  years 
is  the  shortest  military  enlistment  avail¬ 
able.  Only  the  Army  can  offer  you  both. 

VEAP  is  a  great  way  to  make  it 
on  your  own.  Since  it’s  not  a  loan,  you 
won’t  need  a  co-signer  or  collateral.  And 
you’ll  never  have  to  worry  about  making 
payments  after  graduation. 


It’s  strictly  a  savings  program,  and 
the  money  is  all  yours  for  school. 

VEAP  is  surprisingly  simple.  If  you 
save  between  $25  and  $100  each  month  while 
you’re  in  the  Army,  the  government  will  match 
your  savings  two-for-one.  And,  on  top  of  that,  you 
might  even  qualify  for  the  exclusive  Army 
educational  bonus  of  $2,000. 

And  remember,  in  just 
two  years,  you’ll  be  back  in  school. 

Serve  your  country  as  you 
serve  yourself.  Call  800-421-4422. 
In  California,  call  800-252-0011. 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  800-423-2244- 
Better  yet,  look  in  the  Yellow  Pages 
under  “Recruiting.” 

‘Maximum  individual  contribution  in  the  program 
'‘Certain  4-year  enlistments  can  get  you  as  much  as  $  18, 100. 


MAXIMUM  VEAP  BENEFITS 

Per  Mo. 

2  Yrs. 

You  Save: 

$100 

$2,400* 

Gov’t  Adds  • 
2-for- 1 : 

$200 

$4,800 

Total: 

$300 

$7,200 

Education  Bonus: 

$2,000 

Total  Benefits: 

$9,200** 
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Ghap  tankers  place  16th 
at  national  swim  finals 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Under  the  placing  power  of  Mark 
Schark,  the  Chaps  came  away  from  the 
NJCAA  swimming  and  diving  champion¬ 
ships  with  12  points,  which  was  good 
enough  for  16th  place.  The  meet  was  held 
March  4-9  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  Chaps’  attack  was  geared  by  Schar- 
ck,  a  sophomore  out  of  Glenbard  East. 
Schark  placed  eighth  in  the  200-yard 
backstroke  and  10th  in  the  100-yard 
backstroke.  He  also  swam  on  the  medley 
relay  team  that  captured  10th.  Joining 
Schark  on  the  squad  was  Tim  Pracht,  Mike 
Conaghan,  and  Jeff  Perrigo. 

“The  medley  relay  set  a  new  school 
record  at  the  meet,”  said  Coach  A1  Zam- 
sky,  “which  is  remarkable  because  last 
year  we  had  an  All-American  and  a  very 
fast  sprinter  on  the  squad.” 

The  meet  was  dominated  by  the  Florida 
powerhouses  of  Indian  River  and  Daytona 
Beach.  Indian  Rjyer  repeated  as  national 
champs  with  605  points,  while  Daytona 
placed  second  with  483  points.  State  cham¬ 
pion  Harper  placed  eighth  in  the  meet  with 
72  points. 

Every  event  at  the  meet  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  diving  was  won  by  the  Florida 
schools.  According  to  Zamsky,  the  times  at 
the  meet  were  some  of  the  toughest  ever 
recorded.  He  noted  that  Schark’s  time' in 
the  200-yard  backstroke  was  faster  than 
Chris  Polzin’s  time  in  that  same  event 
when  he  won  the  national  title  in  1973  for 
DuPage. 

“I  was  pleased  with  the  times,”  Zamsky 
said.  “Our  team  had  spirit.  I  think  we  had 
good  times  considering  we  were  swimm¬ 
ing  indoors  and  the  cramped  quarters.  No 
one  anticipated  the  number  of  swim¬ 
mers.” 

Other  events  that  had  DuPage  swim¬ 
mers  in  them  were  the  200-yard  individual 
medley  with  Conaghan,  400-yard  I.M., 


Tom  Russell;  Pracht  and  Alan  Gannon  in 
the  100-yard  breaststroke  and  the  200-yard 
breaststroke;  and  Russell  in  the  200-yard 
butterfly. 

Last  year  DuPage  finished  12th  with  58 
points.  This  meet  marked  the  end  of  the 
season  for  the  team. 


NJCAA  MEN'S  SWIMMING 


1.  Indian  River . 605 

2.  Daytona  Beach . 433 

3.  Grand  Rapids . 132 

4.  Broward . 120 

5.  Monroe . 98 

8.  Harper . 72 

IS.  DuPage . 12 


Watkins  scores; 
north  still  loses 

Playing  in  the  recent  all-star  game  at 
the  Region  IV  basketball  tourney  this  past 
weekend  was  DuPage  center  Mike 
Watkins.  Watkins  was  among  those 
selected  to  represent  the  north  in  this  an¬ 
nual  clash  of  the  cream  of  the  crop  at  the 
Illinois  junior  college  level. 

Watkins  scored  12  points  for  the  north 
and  had  nine  rebounds  but  the  north  still 
fell  to  the  south  by  a  score  of  83-73.  Watkins 
said  the  team  shot  even  from  the  floor  but 
at  the  line  the  south  held  the  edge. 

Top  ranked  Kankakee  lost  in  the  finals  of 
the  regional  to  Lincoln,  78-75  on  overtime. 
Wabash  Valley  won  the  third  place  round 
with  a  78-74  victory  over  Joliet. 


WOMEN’S  TRACK  PRACTICE 

Practice  for  the  women’s  track  team 
will  begin  Monday,  March  16  at  3:30  p.m. 
at  the  Wheaton  College  Track. 

All  interested  women  should  sign  up  in 
the  athletic  office. 


Spring  Training! 

Above,  a  Chap  batter  works  out 
in  the  batting  cage  in  readiness  for 
the  opening  day  of  the  baseball 
season.  The  Chaps  start  the 
season  early  this  year  with  a  trip  to 
Mississippi  over  spring  break. 
Left,  outfielder  Greg  Hansen 
works  off  the  winter  stiffness. 
Hansen  survived  the  final  cut  that 
was  made  to  round  out  the  Chaps 
roster.  With  the  unseasonably 
warm  weather  and  lack  of  rain  the 
Chaps  have  been  able  to  go  out¬ 
doors  already  this  season. 

Photos  by  Tom  Nelson 


What  a  week  in  sports.  DePaul  beat 
Notre  Dame  and  they’re  ranked  No.  1.  The 
Sox  have  all  but  given  Carlton  Fisk  his 
locker  number  and  this  is  the  last  week  of 
school.  Hello  Daytona  Beach. 

First  of  all,  let’s  start  on  DePaul.  Well, 
they  beat  Notre  Dame  but,  I  think  it  would 
be  best  if  they  stayed  at  No.  2.  But  we  can’t 
change  that.  The  Blue  Demons  should 
breeze  to  the  final  four.  Their  only 
challenge  should  come  from  Indiana  and 
that  won’t  be  much  once  Clyde  Bradshaw 
and  Mark  Aguirre  get  their  act  going  in  the 
game.  In  the  other  regionals,  I  have  to  go 
with  the  favorites  Iowa  in  the  midwest  and 
Virginia  in  the  east.  Sorry  Irish  fans,  but 
Virginia  will  beat  ND  in  the  final  of  that 
regional.  The  west  regional  will  see  the  on¬ 
ly  big  upset  when  the  Fighting  Illini  of  Il¬ 
linois  defeat  Oregon  State  and  go  all  the 
way  to  the  final  four.  The  Big  Ten  has 
some  underrated  teams  and  the  talent  is 
top-notch.  If  the  Illini  is  hot,  they  can  stay 
out  there  with  the  best  of  them. . . 

I  don’t  care  to  comment  on  the  eventual 
winner  but  Chicago  might  not  be  as  far 
away  from  a  champion  as  they  think  . . . 


Baseball  is  in  the  air.  The  Chaps  have 
started  their  spring  training  and  have  a 
trip  down  south  to  Mississippi  planned 
which  will  give  them  that  needed  early 
season  experience.  This  year’s  team  has 
only  four  infielders,  but  versatility  is  a 
keyword  to  the  team  this  season  and  posi¬ 
tions  will  be  changed  around  a  lot . . . 

In  pro  baseball  the  Sox  have  finally 
made  a  deal  that  got  them  a  genuine  cat¬ 
cher  that  will  help  them  in  Carlton  Fisk. 
Sure  he  might  not  have  many  years  left, 
but  he  is  going  to  teach  everybody  a  thing 
or  two  on  the  team  and  not  just  the  pit¬ 
chers.  One  of  which  is  how  to  win.  A  winn¬ 
ing  attitude  generally  breeds  victories. 

Fisk  will  provide  the  Sox  with  another 
bat  and  will  certainly  provide  them  with  a 
good  receiver  behind  the  plate  that  can 
teach  the  young  Sox  pitchers  a  thing  or 
two.  The  other  catcher  that  the  Sox  paid  a 
bit  much  for,  Jim  Essian,  should  be  used  to 
give  Fisk  a  rest  once  or  twice  a  week  if 
needed.  I  would  say  get  rid  of  Essian  but 
who  wants  a  high  priced  ball  player  that 
borders  on  mediocrity  . . . 


Cagers  season  scoring  summary 


At  most  other  schools,  their  season 
would  have  been  considered  a  good  one, 
even  in  Chicago,  where  a  plus  .500  record 
is  considered  a  feat  bordering  on  a 
miracle.  But  this  year’s  basketball  team 
just  had  the  misfortune  of  playing  at  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage,  a  school  where  20  plus  vic¬ 
tory  seasons  are  common. 

The  season  was  a  rebuilding  one.  Only 
two  sophomores  returned  from  last  year’s 
squad  and  one  of  them  was  injured  early  in 
'  the  season.  That  left  the  team  without  the 
experienced  junior  college  player.  Still, 
the  Chaps  didn’t  call  it  quits  until  the  re¬ 
maining  week  of  conference  play,  when 
they  were  eliminated  by  Triton,  the  even¬ 
tual  conference  winner.  The  Chaps  ended 
with  an  8-6  record  in  conference,  good 
enough  for  a  fourth  place  finish  in  the  N4C 
behind  Joliet,  Illinois  Valley,  and  Triton. 

The  main  foe  of  the  Chaps  this  year 
seemed  to  be  themselves.  Turnovers  and 
missed  free  throws  cost  them  dearly  on 
more  than  one  occassion.  But  good  playing 
sense  and  calmness  at  the  line  can  come 
about  with  the  help  of  more  on  court  time 
together.  Next  year  the  Chaps  should  be 
returning  a  full  complement  of  players 
from  this  season’s  squad. 

Leaving  the  team  will  be  Tano  Herring, 
this  year’s  team  MVP;  center  Mike 
Watkins,  Mitch  Dunn,  Tony  Travato,  and 
Chuck  Hudson.  That  leaves  Coach  Don 
Klaas  with  a  highly  experienced  group  of 
vets  returning  in  the  fall.  Those  who  still 
have  one  more  possible  year  with  the 


Chaps  are  Greg  Kennedy,  Mike  Andrews, 
Charlie  Aeschilman,  Chris  Busch,  John 
Williams,  Steve  Jameson  and  Kurt 
Greenleaf. 

Just  for  the  record,  here  is  some  of  the 
season’s  statistics  for  the  1980-81  Chaps. 


Player 

Avg. 

Pts.  1 

Ft% 

Fg% 

Reb. 

Asst. 

Tano  Herring  . 

.14.0 

393 

63 

50 

162 

108 

Mike  Watkins . 

.11.6 

337 

51 

45 

244 

23 

Greg  Kennedy 

.11.0 

321 

83 

49 

52 

93 

John  Williams. . 

10.7 

312 

61 

58 

187 

29 

Mike  Andrews  . 

.3.9 

115 

62 

43 

103 

6 

Mitch  Dunn. . . . 

.1.7 

36 

81 

28 

14 

25 

Chris  Busch  . . . 

.1.3 

30 

71 

34 

30 

9 

Steve  Jameson 

.1.7 

16 

0 

44 

10 

6 

Tony  Travato  . . 

..7 

8 

0 

66 

4 

1- 

K.  Greenleaf. . . 

.  ..7 

3 

50 

33 

2 

0 

Chuck  Hudson. 

17.3 

260 

44 

53 

62 

99 

C.  Aeschilman . 

.4.7 

133 

56 

41 

100 

97 

Team  total . 

71 

2061 

61 

48 

1029 

536 

CONFERENCE  LEADERS 

FG  FT%  PTS.  AVG. 


1.  Rumley,  IVCC . 

..134 

.882 

343 

24.5 

2.  Evans,  Wright . 

..111 

.638 

245 

20.4 

3.  Goss.  Harper . 

..101 

.710 

256 

19.6 

4.  Murray,  Harper - 

...85 

.796 

256 

19.6 

5.  Amlet,  Triton . 

.  ..97 

.705 

218 

18.1 

11.  Herring,  DuPage  . . 

...86 

.571 

200 

14.2 

13.  Williams,  DuPage. . 

...77 

.583 

189 

13.5 

17.  Kennedy,  DuPage  . 

...71 

.804 

179 

12.7 

20.  Watkins,  DuPage. . . 

...65 

.512 

172 

12.2 

FINAL  CONFERENCE  STANDINGS 

W 

L 

PCT. 

Triton 

11 

3 

.785 

Illinois  Valley 

10 

4 

.714 

Joliet 

10 

4 

.714 

DuPage 

8 

6 

.571 

Harper 

7 

7 

.500 

Rock  Valley 

6 

8 

.428 

Thornton 

2 

12 

.142* 

Wright 

2 

12 

.142 

Spring  Intramural  Schedule 

Get  your  spring  intramural  action  planned  in  advance  with  the  help 
of  this  handy  spring  1981  intramural  guide.  All  activities  listed  below 
will  begin  sometime  after  the  spring  break. 

ACTIVITY  DEADLINE  PLAY  BEGINS 


Basketball  1  on  1 

April  9 

April  13 

Free  throw  contest 

April  10 

April  14 

Fencing 

April  16 

April  21 

Dart  Contest 

April  16 

April  22 

Soccer 

April  24 

April  29 

Softball 

April  24 

April  28 

Tennis 

May  7 

May  12 

Archery 

May  13 

May  18 

Horseshoes 

May  19 

May  21 

Arm  Wrestling 

May  22 

May  27 

Open  gym :  Daily  from  12-1 : 30  p.m. 

Weight  room  open  daily  from  12-2  p.m. 

For  more  information  and  activity  entry  forms  see  I.M.  Director 
Don  Klaas  in  the  gym  or  check  brochure  racks  outside  of  his  office  in 
the  gym.  Klaas  can  be  contacted  at  ext.  2466. 

More  I.M.  winners:  In  arm-wrestling  action  this  past  week  Kevin 
Kirby  was  top  man  in  the  heavyweight  division  while  Ken  Connelly 
won  the  middleweight  class.  Winner  in  the  women’s  division  was  Rain- 
tree  Patterson. 
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Cleworth  takes  third, 
Fieweger  grabs  fourth 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Champaign,  Ill.  —  A' wrong  decision  at 
the  high  jump  and  a  shot  putter  just  off  a 
back  injury  were  two  factors  in  the  place¬ 
ment  of  the  Chaps  at  the  NJCAA  Indoor 
Track  and  Field  competition  this  past  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday. 

Even  so,  the  Chaps  finished  14th  and 
took  a  third  and  fourth  place  individual 
performance.  Winning  the  meet  with  64  1/3 
points  was  Odessa,  Texas.  Eastern 
Oklahoma  was  second  with  54  points. 

The  high  jump  proved  to  be  more  of  a 
thinking  man’s  game  than  the  showing  of 
the  best  in  the  nation.  Going  into  the  last 
jump,  three  jumpers  were  still  battling  it 
out  tooth  and  nail  for  the  crown.  Among 
that  crowd  was  Chap  Jim  Cleworth.  All 
three  jumpers  cleared  the  bar  at  6’  11”  but 
Cleworth  needed  all  three  attempts  to 
clear  the  bar.  Cliff  Holding  of  Garden  State 
needed  three  jumps,  while  Mike  Pascuzzo 
of  Hagerstown,  cleared  the  bar  on  his  first 
try. 

Go  get  the  lawyer  because  the  details  get 
a  little  thick  now.  After  all  three  made  the 
jump,  NJCAA  rule  states  the  bar  is  to  be 
moved  up  two  inches,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  jumpers  want  it  lower.  The  three 
wanted  it  moved  up  two  inches  to  7’  1”.  But 
it  was  an  off  day,  and  two  jumpers  missed 
at  that  height,  giving  the  title  to  Pascuzzo. 

“Both  Holding  and  Jim  thought  they 
could  make  it,”  Coach  Ron  Ottoson 
remarked.  “Both  had  a  lot  to  gain.  They 
just  outsmarted  themselves.  It  was  a  deci¬ 
sion  that  had  to  be  made,  and  they  just 
made  the  wrong  one.” 

At  shot  put,  Tom  Fieweger  managed  to 
pull  out  a  fourth  ranking  behind  first  place 
■Mats  Hedberg  from  Ricks  College.  Facing 
tough  competition  from  the  top  two  who 
threw  over  55’,  Fieweger  was  impressive, 
considering  his  circumstances  before  the 
meet.  Still  nursing  a  back  injury  before  the 
meet  that  was  held  in  the  University  of  Il¬ 
linois  Armory,  Fieweger  was  forced  to  lay 
off  throwing  the  weight,  thus  limiting  his 


practicing  times. 

Fieweger  placed  fourth  with  49’  4”,  a 
throw  four  feet  less  than  his  state  winning 
throw  two  weeks  ago. 

“His  timing  was  bad  because  of  his 
fingers  and  back,”  Ottoson  noted.  “He 
hasn’t  been  able  to  throw  enough  to  be  able 
to  be  that  sharp.” 

Other  Chaps  travelling  to  the  meet  were 
Bob  Palm  in  the  600-yard  dash,  Jerry 
Rogers  in  the  triple  jump,  and  the  distance 
relay. 

“With  very  few  exceptions,  the  meet  was 
tremendously  competitive.  The  quality 
was  as  good  as  any  other  meet,”  said  Ot¬ 
toson.  “The  track  was  oversized  so  the 
times  were  much  faster  ...  the  number  of 
competitors  was  down,  which  was  a  sign  of 
the  times.” 

At  the  national  meet,  emotions  run  high 
as  the  best  in  the  nation  clash.  Ottoson  felt 
the  regulation  of  those  feelings  was  a  big 
factor  in  the  success  of  an  athlete. 

“How  well  you  compete  in  the  nationals 
is  how  well  you  control  your  emotions.  We 
knew  that  they  (Cleworth  and  Fieweger) 
would  place  because;  one,  they  have  quali¬ 
ty  performances,  and  two,  they  know  how 
to  control  and  use  their  emotions  to  their 
advantage.  And  that’s  almost  as  important 
as  their  skill.” 

Quality  at  the  recent  NJCAA  meet  is 
quite  good.  In  fact  the  winning  high  jump 
height  at  the  Big  Ten  finals  this  past 
weekend  was  lower  than  the  jump  that 
Cleworth  made  to  take  state. 

After  a  meet  in  Wisconsin  this  weekend, 
the  Chaps  will  go  into  outdoor  training  and 
start  their  preparation  for  the  defense'  of 
their  state  outdoor  track  title. 


NJCAA  TRACK  MEET 


1.  Odessa,  Texas . 64V*» 

2.  Eastern  Oklahoma . 54 

13.  Wright . 12 

14.  OuPage . 1° 

25.  Parkland .1 2 3 4 5 *  7 


Nationals  drama! 


Above,  Jim  Cleworth  clears  the 
bar  at  the  recent  NJCAA  track  and 
field  indoor  meet  at  Champaign. 
Cleworth  took  third  at  the  track 
meet  in  the  high  jump  event. 
Cleworth  cleared  6'11”  to  claim  the 
third  place  title.  Left,  Tom 
Fieweger  gets  off  another  try  in  the 
shot  put  competition  at  the  NJCAA 
meet  this  weekend.  Fieweger 
grabbed  fourth  place  in  the  event 
with  a  throw  of  49’ 4".  The  Chaps 
placed  14th  in  the  team  standings. 


Photo  by  Tom  Nelson 


Duncan,  Summerville 
in  top  ten  at  national  meet 


Short  paces  Duper  tankers 
to  9th  at  women’s  nationals 


Battling  against  the  tough  Florida 
schools  and  several  other  national 
powerhouses,  DuPage  came  away  from 
the  NJCAA  women’s  swimming  and  diving 
competition  with  a  respectable  ninth  place 
finish  at  the  meet  held  last  weekend  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“Every  event  that  went  into  the  water 
that  earned  a  place  for  us  set  a  school 
record,”  Coach  A1  Zamsky  said.  “I’ve 
never  seen  such  swimming.  The  times  are 
so  much  faster  now  it’s  unbelievable.” 

Placing  for  the  Dupers  were  Carol 
Miller,  Erin  Gray,  Cathy  Short  and  Amy 
Jurek.  The  800-yard  free  relay  of  Short, 
Miller,  Ellyn  Jirska  and  Sue  Hoff  also 
placed. 

Miller  came  away  from  Rochester  with 
a  tenth  place  finish  in  the  200-yard 
freestyle  event.  She  also  claimed  places  in 
the  800-yard  and  400-yard  free  relays.  The 
800-yard  free  relay  took  a  seventh  place 
finish,  best  of  the  DuPage  swimmers  at  the 
meet.  The  400-yard  free  relay  placed  tenth. 

In  the  800-free  relay,  the  Dupers  applied 
a  little  strategy  to  improve  their  stan¬ 
dings.  Chris  Zippier  swam  in  the 
preliminaries  in  that  event  and  was 
replaced  by  Huff  in  the  finals. 

“We  threw  in  a  rested  swimmer  in  the 
finals  and  that  made  the  difference,”  Zam¬ 
sky  remarked.  “We  went  in  tenth  and 


came  out  seventh.” 

Short’s  story  was  one  of  success  in  the 
200-yard  butterfly  event.  Short  won  the 
consolation-bracket  of  that  event,  a 
seventh  place  overall  finish.  Short  also 
finished  12th  in  the  200-yard  individual 
medley  and  100-yard  butterfly. 

The  DuPage  diving  squad  of  Jurek  and 
Gray  showed  strongly  at  the  meet  also 
with  Gray  winning  the  consolation  bracket 
in  the  three-meter  diving,  while  Jurik  plac¬ 
ed  12th  in  the  same  event.  In  one-meter 
diving  Gray  placed  13th  while  Jurik  finish¬ 
ed  in  the  19th  spot. 

Huff  placed  13th  in  the  100-yard  and  200- 
yard  breaststroke  events. 

The  meet  title  this  year  again  went  to 
Daytona  Beach  Community  College  with  a 
total  of  564  points.  Indian  River  finished  se¬ 
cond  with  436.  The  power  of  the  Florida 
schools  is  evident  with  the  third  place 
score  of  Grand  Rapids.  The  Michigan 
school  led  the  rest  of  the  pack  with  69 
points. 

Zamsky  noted  that  the  Florida  schools 
can  give  out  scholarships  and  have 
facilities  that  allow  them  to  persuade  the 
out-of-state  students  to  travel  south. 

Illinois  has  the  swimmers,  but  they’re 
going  out  of  the  state.  When  we  do  get  our 
pool  we  might  be  able  to  persuade  them  to 
stay  here,”  said  Zamsky. 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Sending  only  three  wrestlers  to  the 
NJCAA  tournament  this  weekend  in  Wor¬ 
thington,  Minnesota  the  Chaps  showed  im¬ 
pressively  with  a  22nd  place  finish  out  of  a 
field  of  119  teams. 

Leading  the  Chaparral  attack  was  John 
Duncan  at  118-pounds.  Duncan  placed 
fourth  in  the  nation  losing  only  twice  in  his 
seven  matches  that  he  wrestled  at  the 
meet  which  was  held  from  Thursday 
through  Saturday. 

Duncan  opened  up  his  competition  with  a 
forfeit  win  over  Barry  Young  of  Arizona. 
His  second  match  was  a  loss  as  he  went 
down  to  Steve  Krause  of  Northern 
Oklahoma  4-1  in  overtime.  His  loss  put 
Duncan  into  the  wrestleback  or  third  place 
round. 

Duncan  got  off  to  a  quick  start  with  wins 
over  Vincent  Marino  of  Suffolk,  New  York, 
7-3;  and  Mark  Cooper  of  Glouster,  New 
York  11-4.  He  continued  his  winning  ways 
with  two  more  wins  over  Terry  Gelding  of 
Linn-Benton  Wisconsin  and  Matt  Laton  of 
Forest  Park,  Mo. 

In  the  match  for  the  third  place  honors, 
Duncan  lost  to  Bill  Atkins  of  Lakeland  by  a 
score  of  11-4.  A  score  which  was  deceptive 
according  to  Coach  A1  Kaltofen. 

“He  tried  a  couple  of  catch  up  moves  and 
didn’t  make  it,  most  of  the  points  were 
scored  at  the  end.  He  wrestled  Duncan  just 
the  way  you  have  to  to  beat  him;  he  was  a 
well  coached  wrestler.” 

Duncan  ended  the  season  with  a  33-4 
record  and  a  24-2  JUCO  record.  Both  of 
those  loses  were  at  the  national  tourney. 
He  was  also  the  state  champ  and  MVP, 
N4C  champ,  North  Central  Invitational 
champ,  and  the  Rock  Valley  Open  champ. 

Pat  Summerville  at  167-pounds  surpris¬ 
ed  a  few  at  the  tourney  with  an  eighth 
place  finish  in  only  his  freshman  year. 
Both  he  and  Duncan  were  selected  as  All- 
Americans. 

Summerville  opened  his  rounds  with  a 
convincing  win  over  Jay  Feilen  of  Delhi, 
New  York  10-7.  In  his  next  match,  Mark 
Stippleton  fell  victim  to  a  Summerville  pin 
fall,  opening  the  gates  for  a  feature  bout 
against  Keith  Elgin  of  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


Summerville  went  down  to  the  future 
champion  at  his  weight  class  9-7. 

In  the  wrestlebacks,  Summerville  won 
his  opening  round  over  Steve  Broffey  of 
Suffolk  13-6  but  fell  to  Brad  Cast  of  Nor¬ 
thern  Oklahoma  10-7  in  his  next  match.  In 
the  match  for  the  eighth  and  ninth  places, 
Summerville  downed  Bob  Lance  of 
Keystone,  Pa.,  6-4. 

Summerville  ended  the  season  with  a  35- 
12  record  and  27-7  JUCO  record.  He  was 
state  champion  and  placed  second  in  the 
N4C. 

Pat  Nelson  didn’t  fare  as  well  as  his 
teammates.  Winning  his  first  round  Nelson 
easily  breezed  past  Dan  Cooley  of  Nor¬ 
thwest  College.  In  the  second  round  he 
dropped  to  Bill  Archer  of  Suffolk.  With  Ar¬ 
cher  losing  in  the  next  round,  Nelson  was 
dropped  out  of  the  wrestleback  competi¬ 
tion.  Nelson  finished  his  year  with  a  27-5 
record,  20-2  in  JUCO  competition.  He  was 
champion  for  Region  IV  and  the  N4C.  He 
also  won  the  North  Central  Invitational 
and  the  Rock  Valley  Open. 

A  big  disappointment  was  the  finish  of 
Triton’s  wrestlers  so  far  back.  Triton  was 
in  the  27th  place  even  though  they  sent  nine 
wrestlers  to  the  finals.  Kaltofen  felt  all  the 
wrestlers  from  Illinois  might  have  done 
better  if  they  hadn’t  had  the  two  week 
layoff  since  the  state  meet. 

“They  were  stale,”  Kaltofen  added,  “the 
two  week  layoff  was  really  tough.  The 
other  teams  were  still  coming  off  their 
regionals.  I  was  very  pleased  with  the 
results,  though.” 


NJCAA  WRESTLING  FINALS 


1.  Iowa  Central . 77 

2.  Cuyahoga  West . 60 

3.  Northern  Idaho . 57Vi 

4.  Northern  Oklahoma . 49% 

5.  Phoenix . ..47 

12.  DuPage . 16% 

27.  Triton  ..: . 15 


WRESTLING  CHAMPIONS 
116-pounds,  Mike  Ryba,  Cuyahoga  West. 
126-pounds,  Kevin  Russell,  Iowa  Central.  134- 
pounds,  Bob  Gray,  Lincoln.  144-pounds,  Peter 
Yee,  Colby.  150-pounds,  Rick  Horton, 
Cuyahoga  West.  156-pounds  Bill  Anderson. 
167-pounds,  Keith  Elgin,  Phenix.  177-pounds, 
Mike  Hogaboam,  Grays  Harbor.  190-pounds, 
Kalr  Lynes,  Northern  Oklahoma.  HWT.  -  Keith 
Beard,  Iowa  Central. 
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Language  course  offers 
passport  to  survival 


County  growth  to  aid  marketing 


Despite  a  projected  decline  in  the 
number  of  graduating  high  school  seniors 
over  the  next  10  years,  “CD  will  survive 
because  of  a  total  marketing  effort,”  said 
Dick  Petrizzo,  vice  president  of  external 
affairs. 

A  major  reason,  he  said,  is  that  while 
most  school  districts  will  suffer  atten¬ 
dance  losses,  DuPage  County  is  projected 
by  the  Illinois  Community  College  Board 
to  increase  its  population  by  200,000  in  the 
next  15  years. 

Another  reason,  said  Petrizzo,  is  CD’s 
flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  private  industry. 

“We  have  a  commitment  to  put  the  stu¬ 
dent  first  and  the  institution  second,”  he 


said.  There  is  an  organized  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  educational  needs  of  the 
community  we  serve  and  to  respond  to 
those  needs.” 

Petrizzo  gave  as  examples  CD’s 
broadening  curriculum  and  in-plant  train¬ 
ing  and  Open  College  counseling  services. 

“It’s  one  thing  to  attract  a  student  to  CD 
and  another  to  meet  his  needs  once  he’s 
here,”  he  said. 

What  Petrizzo  described  as  CD’s  “total 
marketing  effort”  is  outlined  in  a 
marketing  plan  which  was  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  March  24  at  a  Board 
workshop. 

Petrizzo  said  the  plan  was  “well- 
received"  by  the  Board,  though  members 


had  some  concern  about  how  to  measure 
the  success  of  the  plan. 

Petrizzo  said  that  CD’s  marketing  effort 
would  be  free  from  “hucksterism,” 
specifically,  gimmicks  and  gadgetry  like 
coupon  deals  for  taking  courses,  and  two 
for  one  deals  at  registration. 

“We  have  no  interest  in  using  this,” 
Petrizzo  said. 

He  said  the  significant  difference  bet¬ 
ween  this  marketing  plan  and  other  col¬ 
leges’  marketing  plans  was  that  CD  chose 
to  do  it  now,  before  enrollments  actually 
started  to  decrease. 

“We’re  looking  toward  the  future,”  he 
said. 

With  the  projected  shortage  of 
undergraduate  students  in  the  area, 
Petrizzo  said  that  relations  with  local 
private  four  year  schools  will  not  be  af¬ 
fected. 

Though  competition  for  students  will 
become  greater,  he  foresees  no  friction 
between  CD  and  the  local  four  year  col¬ 
leges  because  the  four  year  schools  are  not 
totally  dependent  upon  students  from  the 
area  and  CD  is  not  totally  dependent  upon 
undergraduate  students. 

Petrizzo  said  that  CD’s  student  body  is 
not  only  comprised  of  the  graduating  high 
school  senior  but  also  the  older  student. 

Petrizzo  said  that  because  of  CD’s  “total 
community  effort”  the  college  would  sur¬ 
vive  fluctuations  in  undergraduate  popula¬ 
tion. 

He  added  that  a  more  concerted  effort 
would  be  made  to  find  out  why  students 
leave  college  in  mid-term  or  after  the  end 
of  a  term  without  completing  a  program  or 
class. 


(The  space  on  the  northwest  corner  of  A  Bldg,  now  occupied  primari¬ 
ly  by  construction  machinery  and  mud  will  be  the  site  of  the  new  Stu¬ 
dent  Resources  Center.  The  SRC  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  the 
fall  of  1983  at  a  cost  of  over  $15  million.  Photo  by  Vance  Erwin 

|  Biggest  manpower  supply 
in  county  is  right  here 


ByAlleneRenz 

College  of  DuPage  is  the  “largest  single 
manpower  source  in  DuPage  County,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Herb  Rinehart,  director  of  the 
I  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Office. 

And,  with  the  economic  recession,  more 
people  are  returning  to  school  to  either 
begin  or  supplement  their  education.  This 
swell  in  the  student  body  means  a  com¬ 
parable  increase  in  students  desiring  part- 
time  and  career  employment. 

More  than  8,000  employers  listed  more 
than  15,000  jobs  in  the  Job  Opportunity 
bulletin  in  a  two  year  period  from  1978  to 
1980.  As  the  recession  deepened,  Rinehart 
said  that  the  job  opportunities  cut  back 
considerably.  He  called  November  1980 
through  February  1981  the  “dog  days”  of 
job  possibilities. 


One  of  the  new  light  poles  in  the  A-l 
Parking  lot  came  down  in  the  windy 
weather  Wednesday  morning  and  fell 
directly  on  a  truck  belonging  to  a  CD  stu¬ 
dent. 

According  to  a  report  from  the  office  of 
Public  safety,  the  incident  was  reported 
just  before  9  a.m.  The  vehicle  was  parked 
■n  the  northeast  sector  of  the  lot  and  was 
owned  by  Matthew  G.  Lang  of  Naperville. 

The  pole  broke  off  at  the  base  and  fell 
south,  the  report  said. 

“It  was  evident  by  the  rust  at  the  break 
Point  that  the  pole  had  been  placed  frac¬ 
tured,”  said  Tom  Usry,  chief  of  public 
safety. 

A  representative  from  Fulton  Electric, 


Career  Planning  and  Placement  pro¬ 
vides  an  avenue  for  people  needing  jobs, 
but  also  helps  students  decide  what  career 
path  they  want.  One  way  is  by  offering 
Education  105— a  career  development 
course  designed  to  teach  students  how  to 
get  the  job  they  want  and  to  help  decide 
what  they  want.  Eleven  classes  in  the 
course  were  offered  winter  quarter  as 
compared  to  one  four  years  ago. 

Rinehart  is  optimistic  about  the  success 
of  this  course  because  of  the  excellence  of 
the  career  counselors  who  teach  it. 

The  No.  1  priority  of  the  placement 
center  is  the  occupational  or  technical 
graduates.  Their  employability  varies 
greatly,  Rinehart  said,  with  the  harder 
courses  more  in  demand. 


the  company  which  installed  the  light 
poles,  was  on  campus  within  45  minutes  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  pole  to  be 
removed  and  the  car  towed  away  for 
repairs. 

“They  (Fulton  Electric)  will  repair  the 
man’s  car  and  also  replace  the  pole,”  Usry 
stated.  He  said  the  contractor 
“acknowledged”  fault  for  the  defect  in  the 
pole.  There  was  a  crack  in  the  pole  just 
above  its  base,  he  said. 

Usry  said  the  college  had  not  yet  signed 
to  accept  the  work  done  by  the  contractor, 
so  the  poles  still  were  owned  by  Fulton. 

CD  president  Harold  McAninch  said,  “A 
request  will  be  made  that  all  the  light  poles 
be  checked  for  defects.” 


By  Mary  A.  Swanson 

The  ESL  Department  (English  as  a  Se¬ 
cond  Language)  is  often  a  foreign  stu¬ 
dent’s  passport  to  survival.  Once  the 
language  barrier  has  been  broken,  life 
takes  on  a  new  meaning. 

May  My  Lo,  a  student  from  Laos,  said 
she  didn’t  speak  a  word  of  English  when 
she  first  came  to  the  ESL  Lab,  but 
understood  yes  and  no  because  people  nod¬ 
ded  the  reply.  “Everyone  in  the  Lab  is  so 
nice  and  patient,”  she  said.  “I  could  never 
have  learned  to  speak  English.  All  the  help 
you  need  is  right  here.” 

May  My  Lo  has  experienced  three 
periods  of  progression  with  the  ESL  pro¬ 
gram.  During  the  first  one,  she  didn’t  think 
English  was  difficult  because  it  involved 
mostly  listening  and  reading.  The  second 
period  became  more  difficult  when  she 
began  speaking,  becoming  critical  of 
herself  as  well  as  translating  constantly. 
She  still  feels  she  has  not  reached  the  third 
period.  She  is  now  a  full-time  accounting 
student  here. 

Two  local  housewives,  Elli  Kleine  of 
German  descent  and  Vivian  Kouras  of 
Greek  descent  are  attending  ESL  classes 
once  a  week. 

“The  ESL  people  are  fantastic,”  says  Vi¬ 
vian.  She  came  from  Greece  22  years  ago. 
Both  her  husband  and  in-laws  speak 
English  and  Greek.  When  her  children 
were  grown,  Vivian  decided  it  was  her  op¬ 
portunity  to  return  to  school. 

Elli  came  to  the  United  States  15  years 
ago  and  feels  since  attending  ESL  classes, 
she  can  read  and  write  much  better. 
Grammar  still  poses  some  difficulty,  but 
the  program  has  helped  her  immensely . 

A  student’s  initial  encounter  usually 
commences  with  a  placement  test,  done 
solely  with  pictures  of  a  man  (John)  going 
through  his  daily  routine. 

Example  questions  are:  Is  John  sitting 
on  the  bed?  Is  anything  on  the  table?  Is  it 
morning  or  afternoon?  A  small  clock  ap¬ 
pears  in  one  of  the  pictures  so  the  student 
can  relate  what  time  of  day  it  is. 

If  a  student  is  illiterate  and  cannot  read 
any  English,  he/she  is  placed  in  Level  1.  If 
they  are  not  illiterate  and  have  some  com¬ 
mand  of  the  language,  they  are  placed  in 
Level  2.  In  the  initial  test,  the  new  student 
is  not  required  to  read  the  content  but  is 
asked  orilyto  interpret  the  pictures  when 


asked  slowly  by  the  instructor. 

Basil  Lapichak,  an  instructor  from  the 
Extension  College,  devotes  much  of  his 
time  to  the  foreign  student  through  a  15- 
minute  conference  within  the  ESL  area. 

“It  is  so  much  more  advantageous  for 
the  student  when  given  individual  help,” 
claims  Lapichak. 

A  new  student,  Tam  Vanm  Cao,  was  hav¬ 
ing  difficulty  hearing  the  difference  as 
well  as  pronouncing  the  T  and  TH  sounds. 
Lapichak  drew  pictures  and  had  the  stu¬ 
dent  watch  his  tongue  as  he  pronounced 
Boat  and  Both.  The  student  was  then  given 
a  mirror  in  which  to  watch  the  position  of 
his  own  tongue  as  he  was  drilled  on  pro¬ 
nunciation. 

The  contraction  “I’m”  poses  some  pro¬ 
blems,  but  when  the  student  sees  the 
movement  of  his  lips  in  the  mirror,  great 
progress  is  made.  The  sounds  T  and  TH 
are  difficult  ones  for  foreign  students 
because  they  are  uncommon  sounds. 

During  this  time,  Lapichak  uses  a  sheet 
of  paper,  holding  it  in  front  of  his  mouth  so 
that  the  student  can  see  that  TH,  when  pro¬ 
perly  said,  exerts  wind  from  his  mouth  and 
moves  the  paper.  The  T  sound  doesn’t 
move  the  paper. 

It  usually  takes  six  months  of  intensive 
training  for  the  foreign  student  to  speak 
the  English  language. 


Please  turn  to  Page  7 
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Boss  takes  over  kitchen, 
spices  up  food  and  decor 


By  Daniel  Faust 

Ernie  Gibson,  CD  director  of  auxiliary 
enterprises,  doesn’t  spend  too  much  time 
in  the  padded  chair  of  his  K  Bldg,  office 
these  days. 

He  frequently  is  found  in  the  kitchen  just 
off  the  Campus  Center,  working  with  the 
food  service  staff  to  prepare  the  day’s 
meals  for  the  college’s  students  and 
employees  who  will  stop  there  to  eat. 

“Since  my  (foodservice)  manager  left,  I 
have  had  to  take  over  the  reins  totally”  in 
the  foodservice  area,  Gibson  said  Tues¬ 
day.  Former  foodservice  head  Rich  Ar¬ 
cher  resigned  Feb.  27. 

As  director  of  auxiliary  enterprises,  Gib¬ 
son  is  responsible  for  overseeing  a  number 
of  departments  at  the  college,  including 
foodservices.  He  expects  to  have  a 
replacement  for  Archer  by  June. 

Meanwhile,  Gibson  is  making  some 
changes  in  the  foodservice  program  he 
feels  have  become  necessary  to  serve  his 
patrons. 

“I  allowed  our  foodservice  to  drop  way 
down,”  Gibson  said,  “but  I  didn’t  realize  it 
until  I  got  back  in  there.” 

“We  have  no  excuse  as  a  college  to  have 
that  dining  room  (in  K  Bldg.)  looking  like 
it  does,”  Gibson  declared.  “You  must  have 
a  kind  of  room  where  people  want  to  sit 
and  stay.” 

So  Gibson  now  has  table  cloths  placed 
throughout  the  Campus  Center  to  improve 
the  decor. 

“They  are  very  expensive— 80  cents 
apiece.  But  since  we  have  done  that,  we 
have  increased  our  sales  something  in  the 
area  of  20  percent,”  he  said. 

“People  appreciate  it  because  they  feel 
that  you  care,  and  that’s  what  it’s  all 
about.  You  care  about  them.” 

“A  part  of  our  job  is  to  make  our 
students,  faculty  and  staff  as  comfortable 
as  possible,  because  by  doing  that  we  tell 
them  that  we  want  them  there,  that  we  ap¬ 
preciate  them.” 

He  said  “decor  and  environment”  can 
play  a  big  part— up  to  half  the  weight— in 
making  a  food  establishment  successful. 
“Then  comes  the  food  and  service  to  sup¬ 
port  that  environment,”  he  said. 

But  Gibson  stressed  that  the  quality  of 
the  food  and  service  also  is  very  impor¬ 
tant. 

“We  in  foodservices  forget  that  when  we 
serve  people,  they  are  the  authority,”  Gib¬ 
son  said. 


He  said  people  often  may  not  complain 
about  their  medical  doctor  or  auto 
mechanic,  because  they  are  not  experts  in 
those  fields. 

“But  if  they  tell  us  a  hamburger  stinks, 
we  better  believe  it,”  he  stated. 


Ernie  Gibson  in  the  kitchen. 


Gibson  noted  that  his  patrons  have  more 
expertise  in  their  own  tastes  than  he  does. 

One  particular  innovation  made  recently 
is  the  introduction  of  a  salad  bar  to  the 
Campus  Center  cafeteria. 

Until  the  bar  was  installed,  the  cafeteria 
had  only  prepared  salads  with  more 
limited  ingredients  available. 

Gibson  described  response  to  the  salad 
bar  as  “fantastic”  and  “extraordinary.” 

“I  wish  I  could  have  it  in  A  Bldg.,  but  I 
don’t  have  the  space,”  Gibson  said.  “I 
wish  I  could  take  the  K  Bldg,  cafeteria  and 
just  set  it  down  in  one  of  the  courtyards  (of 
A  Bldg.).” 

“Thank  God,  in  a  year  and  a  half  we  will 
be  going  into  one  of  the  finest  cafeterias  in 
the  country,”  Gibson  stated. 

He  said  construction  of  the  new  Student 
Resource  Center,  which  will  include  a  new 
cafeteria,  could  be  completed  in  one  and  a 
half  to  two  years. 
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College  of  DuPage 
Student  Activities  presents 
OFF  BROADWAY  with  the  KIND 
Friday,  April  17,  1981 
at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Campus 
Center,  Building  K.  Tickets 
for  C/D  students  are  $4, 
general  admission  is  $5. 
Tickets  are  available  in 
Room  2059,  Building  A.  For 
further  information,  please 
call  858-2800,  ext.  2450. 
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Starvation 


in  a  land  of  plenty: 


anorexia  nervosa 


By  Gwen  Woock 

In  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  where  everyone 
has  almost  everything  they  want,  and  fast 
food  restaurants  abound,  how  could 
anyone  ever  starve  to  death?  One  may 
think  the  situation  is  virtually  impossible, 
but  many  females  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  30  are  doing  it.  They  are  victims  of 
anorexia  nervosa. 

A  21-year-old  girl  was  put  into  the 
hospital  against  her  wishes.  She  stated  she 
was  fine.  She  had  been  dieting  for  11  years, 
and  had  never  felt  better.  When  she  arriv¬ 
ed  at  the  hospital,  she  weighed  45  pounds. 

This  girl  is  a  victim  of  anorexia  nervosa, 
a  disease  which  is  becoming  frequent  in 
the  United  States.  One  hundred  years  ago 
the  disease  was  thought  to  be  extremely 
rare,  but  it  now  could  affect  one  in  every 
100  girls. 

Anorexia  nervosa  is  defined  many  ways. 
It  is  a  weight  phobia  and  a  fear  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  body  that  occurs  with  puberty. 
One  day  a  girl  may  look  in  the  mirror  and 
decide  to  lose  10  pounds.  Someone  also 
may  mention  that  she  should  go  on  a  diet. 
She  begins  a  diet,  but  instead  of  stopping 
with  10  pounds,  she  feels  control  over 
herself  and  decides  to  continue  losing 
weight.  Her  diet  goes  out  of  control,  and 
she  is  a  victim  of  anorexia  nervosa. 

The  disease  may  also  be  defined  as  a 
desire  to  be  thin,  and  a  loss  of  appetite  due 
to  irritation,  anxiety,  and  fear. 

Parents  also  play  a  key  role  in  anorexia 


nervosa.  Some  anorexics  want  to  remain  a 
child  and  to  be  dependent  on  their  parents. 
They  develop  a  morbid  fear  of  gaining 
weight  and  want  to  be  perfect  in  their 
parents’  eyes. 

Dixie  Miller,  RN  at  CD,  remembers  an 
anorexic  at  CD  four  years  ago:  “She  was 
tall  and  very  thin.  Yet,  she  felt  fat  and  ug¬ 
ly.  She  had  been  hospitalized  weighing  80 
pounds,  but  she  still  felt  fat.  She  was  see¬ 
ing  a  doctor,  but  she  didn’t  want  to  go 
back. 

“When  she  came  to  me,  I  told  her  she 
needed  help.  She  then  agreed  to  go  back  to 
the  doctor.” 

The  disease  rarely  affects  males,  who 
make  up  about  5  percent  of  all  anorexics. 

F eatures  that  are  always  present  in  girls 
with  anorexia  are:  weight  loss  directed 
behavior;  peculiar  food  handling  patterns; 
weight  loss;  a  fear  of  gaining  weight;  a 
disturbed  body  image,  and  amenorrhea 
( no  menstrual  period ) . 

Some  features  that  may  not  always  be 
present  in  a  girl  with  anorexia  nervosa 
are:  a  denial  of  the  illness;  a  disinterest  in 
therapy;  a  disability  to  see  their  body  size 
correctly;  a  fear  of  becoming  obese  with 
the  fear  not  decreasing  as  the  girl  con¬ 
tinues  to  lose  weight,  and  no  other  known 
medical  illness. 

Usually,  anorexics  are  from  a  financial¬ 
ly  comfortable  background  and  are  well 
educated.  Someone  else  at  their  home  may 
be  dieting  so  diet  is  part  of  home  life  com¬ 


Karen  Meisinger,  left,  and  Linda  Stephens  are  the  winners  of  the 
$200  CD  alumni  scholarships  for  the  winter  quarter.  Meisinger  will 
graduate  in  June  with  an  associate  of  arts  degree  in  fashion  design. 
Stephens  is  a  sophomore  majoring  in  business.  The  alumni  awards 
are  applied  toward  CD  tuition  for  the  recipients. 


munication. 

The  disease  may  be  triggered  by  one  or 
many  things,  such  as  a  failure  in  school  or 
a  death  in  the  family.  The  anorexic  may 
also  have  emotional  problems  such  as 
breaking  up  with  a  boyfriend,  or  sexual 
conflicts. 

In  today’s  society,  there  is  a  trend  in  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  to  be  thin.  The 
anorexic  may  just  feel  fat  as  compared  to 
the  thin  models  seen  in  magazines  and  on 
television.  Losing  weight  she  discovers  is 
easy,  and  she  strives  to  be  the  thinnest. 

The  anorexic  girl  will  treat  her  body  as  if 
it  is  not  her  own.  She  tunes  out  pain,  and 
blocks  her  emotions.  Ail  she  cares  about  is 
not  eating. 

Control  is  a  key  word.  By  controlling  her 
body,  the  anorexic  feels  control  over 
something  that  no  one  else  can  control.  She 
feels  no  control  over  her  homelife  or  her 
social  life,  and  can  only  control  her  body. 
This  may  be  in  rebellion  to  her  parents  or 
to  life  in  general.  A  slight  weight  gain  may 
cause  her  to  hate  herself,  and  may  bring 
on  severe  depression. 

Anorexia  nervosa  may  begin  in 
childhood.  When  a  baby  cries,  it  is 
recognizing  hunger  and  is  fed.  When  a 
child  learns  to  eat,  he  also  is  recognizing 
hunger.  If  a  mother  says  eat  what  you  can, 
the  child  will  learn  to  recognize  hunger 
more  than  if  a  mother  says  finish 
everything  on  your  plate.  If  a  child  is  forc¬ 
ed  to  eat  when  she  is  not  hungry,  she  will 
not  have  control  over  hunger. 

As  the  child  becomes  an  adolescent,  her 
body  begins  to  develop.  The  anorexic  child 
is  unprepared  to  meet  adolescence.  With 
body  development,  the  anorexic  feels 
discomfort.  Some  anorexics  have  secret 
dreams  of  becoming  a  boy,  and  with 
adolescence  these  dreams  are  shattered. 
Anorexia  nervosa  becomes  a  way  for  the 
girl  to  get  and  keep  a  flat  boyish  figure.  In 
this  way,  through  the  illness,  the  anorexic 
can  make  time  stand  still. 

Anorexics  are  usually  model  children 
who  never  do  anything  wrong.  Yet  their 


parents  may  be  overprotective  and 
overbearing. 

The  children,  as  a  result,  conform  to 
their  parents’  ideal,  and  are  passive  in  life. 
They  have  few  if  any  friends  because  their 
life  revolves  around  the  family.  They  are 
followers,  not  leaders,  and  are  restricted 
by  their  parents  from  verbalizing  and 
dealing  with  stress. 

A  major  part  of  anorexia  is  exercise. 
Anorexics  exercise  in  an  almost  frantic 
state.  Parents  will  watch  their  daughter 
run  up  and  down  the  stairs  repeatedly.  The 
anorexic  may  stay  awake  at  night  to  keep 
exercising,  and  will  deny  fatigue.  As  a 
result,  the  anorexic  may  develop  severe 
sleep  disturbances. 

The  anorexic  may  also  develop  an  ab¬ 
normal  obsession  with  food.  They  make 
huge  meals  for  other  people  and  say  they 
feel  full  just  watching  others  eat.  They 
hide  food  around  the  house  and  carry  can¬ 
dy  in  their  pockets,  yet  don’t  eat  it.  They 
play  with  food  on  their  plates,  and  throw  it 
away  in  napkins  secretly,  and  then  deny 
that  their  behavior  is  weird. 

The  anorexic  has  little  body  fat,  and  as 
the  disease  continues,  may  get  rough  and 
scaly  skin,  and  yellow  palms.  Her  scalp 
will  become  dry,  her  hair  will  fall  out  in 
large  clumps  and  she  will  stop  getting  her 
period. 

Anorexics  may  find  it  hard  to  sit  or  stand 
for  any  length  of  time.  One  anorexic  ac¬ 
tually  had  to  put  pillows  between  her  legs 
at  night,  because  of  the  painful  way  her 
knees  were  rubbing  together. 

Anorexics  are  hard  to  treat  and  resist 
treatment.  They  deny  the  illness  and  say 
they  are  fine.  When  asked  if  other  CD 
students  had  come  to  her  with  this  disease, 
Ms.  Miller  said,  “No.  They  rarely  come  in 
for  help  because  they  resist  help.  I’ve  seen 
very  few.” 

Although  there  is  a  mortality  rate  for 
those  with  anorexia  nervosa,  the  recovery 
rate  is  about  86  percent.  The  younger  the 
patient  is,  the  faster  they’ll  recover. 


Listen  to  what 

these  COD  transfer  students 
have  to  say  about 

North  Central: 


After  two  years  at  College  of  DuPage,  Ellen 
worked  for  a  few  years  before  transferring  to  North 
Central  College.  She  graduated  In  1980,  and  now 
plans  to  enter  graduate  school. 


SPECIAL  STUDENT  DISCOUNT  COUPON 


SPECIAL  STUDENT  DISCOUNTS 
SAVE  50%  NOW  THRU  APRIL  12TH! 


TUES.  WED  THURS. 

AT  8:00  PM 

Reg  Vour 

Price  Price 


“It's  funny,  because  I  transferred  to  North  Central 
for  their  good  art  department,  but  I  was  turned  on  by 
History.  All  but  one  of  my  credits  transferred  easily, 
and  switching  majors  wasn’t  a  problem,  either.  I  didn  t 
lose  credits  or  waste  time  because  of  the  flexibility  of 
North  Central's  liberal  arts  program. 

“Classes  were  exciting  —  I’d 
even  have  to  say  inspiring.  I  got 
more  than  I  expected  from  North 
Central  —  not  just  a  degree,  but  an 
attitude  toward  learning  that  turned 
me  around,  and  gave  me  a  new 
focus  and  goal." 

Ellen  Richter 


Jeff  transferred  to  North  Central  from  College  of 
DuPage  to  concentrate  on  biology  and  chemistry. 

A  resident  of  LaGrange  Park,  he  has  found  it  more 
convenient  to  live  on  campus  than  to  commute.  He 
plans  to  enter  dental  school  after  graduation. 

“I  went  to  a  community  college  to  save  money 
for  my  last  two  years  of  college.  Here,  they  really  do 
expect  you  to  study  two  hours  for  every  hour  of  class 
—  and  it  makes  a  big  difference  in  how  much  you  learn. 

“I  think  the  size  of  the  place  is 
just  right  for  me.  The  faculty  is 


1st  Bat  Rear  $17  50  $8  75 

2nd  Balcony  $15  00  $7  50 

SAT.  MAT.  AT  2:00  PM 

1st  Bal  Rear  515  00  $7  50 

2nd  Balcony  $13  00  $6  50 

WED.  MAT.  AT  2:00  PM 

1st  Bal  Rear  $12  00  $6  00 

2nd  Balcony  $10  00  $5  00 

ft  SHUBERT  THEATRE  22  W.  MONROE  »  CHICAGO  IL. 


ivirv 


VALID  NOW  THRU  APRIL  1 2th  FOR  ALL 
PERFORMANCES  (except  Erl  &  Sat  Eves  and 
Sun  Matinees) 

Exchange  this  coupon  at  box  oftice  at  least  '/?  hour  prior 
to  curtain  or  send  coupon  and  check  or  money  order  to 
theatre  Mail  order  tickets  will  he  held  at  box  oltice 
lor  pick  up  Coupon  good  lor  1  or  2  tickets  Balcony 
seats  only  Subject  to  availability.  For  more  information 
call  977-1700 


excellent.  There  is  a  strong 
willingness  to  uiork  with  you,  to  give 
you  help  when  you  need  it. 

Members  of  the  faculty  are  open  and 
friendly  to  students  —  and  you  can 
find  them  when  you  want  to. 


Jeff  Rus 


y 
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CALENDAR  OPEN  FORUMS 

Quarter  vs.  semesters  will  be  the  topic 
for  discussion  at  the  CD  calendar  task 
force  open  forums  on  April  7  and  8. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday,  April  7  will  be 
held  from  10:30  to  11:30  a.m.  in  A1108 
There  will  be  two  forums  on  Wednesday, 
April  8,  from  1:30  to  2:30  p.m.  in  A1108  and 
from  5 : 45  to  6 : 45  p.m.  in  A100Q. 
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Wanted:  resting  place  for  one  used  marsh 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


I  can  almost  hear  the  cheers  and  shouts 
of  joy  dying  out.  “What’s  this?”  cries  an 
incredulous  and  horrified  observer.  “I 
read  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Courier  that 
Schlueter  had  resigned.  Do  you  mean  we 
have  to  put  up  with  him  for  one  more 
quarter?” 

Yes,  I’m  afraid  so.  You  see,  I  had  this 
job  all  lined  up  and  . . .  Well,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  I’m  back  at  my  desk,  just  the 
same  as  before,  ready  to  complain  for 
another  10  issues.  I  admit  I’m  a  bit  red- 
faced  and  I  want  to  humbly  thank  our 
gracious  editor  for  allowing  me  to  resume 
pecking  at  my  old  Olympia.  (That’s  the 
make  of  this  typewriter. ) 

After  coming  back  from  break,  I  noted 
some  changes  around  campus.  First,  I 
think  the  powers  that  be  have  finally 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  to  do  with 
the  gravel  lots.  Story  after  conflicting 
story  appeared  in  the  Courier  explaining 
newly  developed  plans.  First,  they  were 
going  to  close  them  down;  next  only  the 
north  lot  would  be  open;  then  only  parts  of 

Letter  to  the  editor 

Did  you  know  that  a  humanities 
magazine  has  been  funded  for  next  year? 
Yes,  everyone  has  a  little  extra  something 
to  look  forward  to  now,  for  the  magazine 
will  be  published  every  quarter  and  will  be 
a  lot  of  fun  to  read. 

What’s  happening  with  this  magazine 
program  right  now?  Much.  Are  there  any 
more  free-thinking  individuals  around  who 
would  like  to  get  in  on  some  of  the  action? 
It’s  a  rewarding  adventure.  Yes?  Contact 
Allan  Carter  in  A2071,  ext.  2124. 

Edward  Happel 


lots  would  be  open. 

This  may  sound  trivial  to  some  people, 
but  to  those  of  us  who  have  to  spend  as 
much  time  on  the  east  side  of  the  campus 
as  the  west,  this  presents  a  problem.  And  a 
long  walk.  Many  long  walks.  The  gravel 
lots,  halfway  between  the  two  sides,  were 
very  convenient. 

The  walkway  from  Lambert  Rd.  has  also 
changed  a  few  times.  A  nice  new  walkway 
was  built  around  the  construction  zone. 
That  one  lasted  about  two  days.  I  wonder 
why  they  built  it  and  then  tore  it  up  so  fast? 

I  wonder  how  much  money  was  wasted? 
It’s  just  one  of  those  things,  I  guess. 

One  last  word  about  the  construction:  I 
hope  the  operators  of  those  scrapers,  those 
huge  two-engine  jobs  that  crawl  around 
like  cockroaches,  are  careful  drivers.  It 
seems  to  me  if  one  of  those  things  ran  over 
you,  we  would  never  find  what’s  left. 

Another  thing  I’ve  noticed  is  that  the 
prices  on  the  vending  machines  have  gone 
up.  I  used  to  think  that  a  Coke  for  a  quarter 
was  a  pretty  good  deal.  Now,  at  30  cents,  it 
seems  like  highway  robbery.  And  for  those 
of  us  who  have  the  habit,  cigarettes  went 
up  a  nickel.  So  did  coffee.  That’s  right,  hit¬ 
ting  us  in  our  vices! 

I’m  sure  most  people  will,  like  myself, 
write  it  off  to  a  bad  economy.  Everything’s 
going  up,  why  not  coffee?  It  will  add  up,  all 
those  nickels,  but  don’t  worry.  Just  ask 
your  boss  for  a  raise.  I’m  going  to. 

While  I  was  never  really  gone,  it  feels 
good  to  be  back.  Spring  is  a  nice  time  to  be 
in  school,  and  I  hope  everybody  has  a  nice 
quarter  and  gets  all  A’s.  I’m  still  here,  still 
broke,  getting  broker,  and  keeping  my  eye 
out  for  bulldozers. 


Campus  police  and  guns 


Should  College  of  DuPage  Public  Safety 
Officers  carry  guns?  Recently,  an  officer’s 
wife  expressed  concern  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  that  her  husband  had  arrested  two 
people  on  burglary  charges,  while  unarm¬ 
ed. 

College  policy  here  prohibits  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  firearms,  but  the  issue  may  be  rais¬ 
ed  again. 

Crime  at  CD  has  risen  5%-15%  a  year. 
There  are  more  incidents  involving  men¬ 
tally  disturbed  people  on  campus  as  well 
as  people  carrying  guns,  knives  and 
broken  bottles.  Some  community  col¬ 
leges  permit  officers  to  carry  firearms. 
This  is  true  at  Triton  College,  River  Grove, 
where  several  incidents  of  felony  crimes, 
assaults  with  deadly  weapons  against 
faculty  and  students  have  been  reported. 
The  president  of  the  college  was  even  shot 
at.  Waubonsee  College  officers  carry 
firearms  during  the  evening  and  midnight 
shifts.  Joliet  Junior  College  does  not  per¬ 
mit  the  practice. 

Previously  the  Public  Safety  Depart¬ 
ment  was  known  as  the  Security  Depart¬ 
ment  here.  A  security  officer  cannot  make 
an  arrest  whereas  a  public  safety  officer 
can.  The  officers  have  taken  firearms  and 
other  weapons  from  students,  have  been 
called  to  offices  where  the  presence  of 
weapons  has  been  suspected  and  yet  the 
public  safety  officer  was  unarmed.  CD  of¬ 
ficers  are  at  the  same  level  as  those  on 
municipal  or  village  forces. 

According  to  Tom  Usry,  chief  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Public  Safety,  “Before  you  arm  a 
law  enforcement  officer,  certain  statutory 
laws  must  be  met  before  that  person  can 
carry  a  firearm.” 

The  statute  requires  that  the  officer  be 
trained  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  on  the 
range.  A  clergy  is  frequently  employed  to 
explain  the  moral  value  of  not  firing.  Of¬ 
ficers  are  tested  monthly  at  a  shooting 
range  and  a  written  exam  is  administered 
twice  a  year. 

Usry  emphasizes  that  policy,  procedure 


and  training  govern  the  use  of  firearms 
and  the  laws  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
He  frequently  attends  seminars  to  refresh 
and  renew  the  moral  aspects  of  carrying  a 
firearm. 

Handcuffs,  night  stick  and  mace  are  now 
permitted  for  CD  officers.  Mace  attacks 
nerve  endings,  has  a  tear  gas  effect  which 
results  in  rash  combined  with  nausea. 
Mace  does  not  have  distance  however. 

Some  non-lethal  weapons  now  available 
are  the  stun  gun,  which  was  originally 
manufactured  for  riot  control.  A  disc, 
which  inflates,  is  fired  from  a  shot  gun, 
striking  at  a  range  from  50  to  60  feet.  It  can 
crush  a  chest  and  is  able  to  fell  a  6’,  200- 
pound  male  from  a  distance  of  20  feet. 

A  new  electronic  device  stun  gun  fires  a 
dart  from  15  to  20  feet,  hits  the  target  and 
an  electrical  charge  is  then  transmitted  in¬ 
to  the  victim.  Hospitalization  is  usually  re¬ 
quired. 

Usry  has  taught  firearm  usage  and 
reports  that  his  students  could  fire  from  a 
200-foot  range,  discharging  six  chambers 
of  bullets  in  the  kill  zone  (center  body  cavi¬ 
ty)  in  less  than  2%  seconds. 

“When  this  level  of  accuracy  is  reached, 
combined  with  classroom  experience,  the 
officer  knows  his  responsibility  and  does 
not  flagrantly  use  the  firearm.  It  is  a  last 
resort  weapon,  knowing  that  all  else  has 
failed,”  comments  Usry.  “To  carry  a 
weapon  makes  an  individual  work  just 
that  much  harder  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
The  firearm  has  the  power  of  life  and 
death  and  the  officer  must  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  consequences.” 

“Officers  enforce  the  laws,  they  do  not 
make  them,”  he  said.  “To  prevent  a 
repeat  violation  is  a  prime  goal  of  the 
public  safety  officer  at  the  College  of 
DuPage.” 

Are  police  officers  an  endangered 
specie?  The  State  of  Illinois  seems  to  think 
so.  A  $20,000  automatic  benefit  is  awarded 
the  beneficiary  upon  death  of  an  officer, 
with  $50,000  following  notification  of  death 
Mary  A.  Swanson 


Letter  to  the  editor 


After  reading  Tom  Schlueter’s  opinion  in 
the  March  12th  publication  of  “Face  the 
Music”,  I  found  myself  agreeing  with  his 
attitude  concerning  our  “selfish  genera¬ 
tion”,  with  the  College  of  DuPage  being  a 
perfect  example. 

The  front  page  of  the  Courier  prints  ar¬ 
ticles  on  requirements  for  degrees,  and 
those  individuals  who  have  made  a  signifi¬ 
cant  breakthrough  in  their  careers,  with 
the  constant  competition  nagging  them 
along.  But  I  didn’t  read  any  notices  about 
the  blood  drive  that  was  conducted  March 
10th  until  I  arrived  on  the  campus  that 


Tuesday  morning. 

Americans  are  not  born  selfish.  Our 
over-concern  with  the  degrees  we  want  to 
acquire  is  taught  to  us  through  eight  years 
of  grade  school,  four  years  of  high  school, 
and  the  many  years  of  “higher  education" 
we  advance  to. 

Where  does  all  this  training  lead  us?  A 
narrow  reserved  outlook  on  society's 
events,  or  an  open  minded  biased  opinion 
encircling  our  past  experiences  with  what 
is  applicable  today? 

In  the  modern  world,  it  is  still  feasible  to 
possess  a  measurable  rank,  while  at  the 
same  time  initiating  a  healthy  attitude  of 
unselfishness  and  true  concern  for  the 
“falling  economy.”  Uncovering  new 
potentials  doesn’t  necessarily  require 
burying  sound  values. 

Jeanne  Slowik 

Offer  financial  aid 
to  building  majors 

$4,000  in  scholarship  aid  is  available  to 
building  construction  majors  at  CD 
through  grants  from  the  Home  Builders 
Association  of  Greater  Chicago  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders.  Deadline  for  applications  is  April 
17. 

The  scholarships  may  fund  all  or  part  of 
the  cost  of  tuition,  books  and  student 
chapter  club  fees  for  a  whole  or  partial 
academic  year. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  scholarships,  a  stu¬ 
dent  must  be  a  building  construction  ma¬ 
jor  working  toward  a  degree  and  must 
show  financial  need. 

Application  forms  are  available  in  the 
Financial  Aid  office,  K142. 


(Editorial  opinions  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. ) 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  news  publication 
serving  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone,  858-2800,  ext.  2379  or  2113. 
Advertising  rates  available  upon  request. 
Deadline  for  routine  announcements  is  5 
p.m.  Monday.  The  college  is  located  at 
Lambert  Road  and  22nd  Street,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Ill.  60137.  Letters  to  the  editor  will 
be  subject  to  normal  editing  procedures. 
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Roving  Reporter 

Will  gun 


By  Tom  Schlueter  and  Vance  Erwin 


control  laws  stop  assassination  attempts? 


WAYNE  RHOADS 

“No.  If  guns  are  outlawed,  then  people  will 
get  them  from  organized  crime.” 


ED  BONE 


“Yes,  I  think  it  would  help  control  it. 
Either  that,  or  everyone  could  wear  a  gun 
to  frighten  criminals.” 


LAURA THOMAS 

“No,  I  don’t  think  so.  People  are  going  to 
find  a  way  to  get  guns.” 


BRET  BROWNFIELD 

“No  way.  Guns  don’t  kill  people;  people 
kill  people.” 


Tools  for  minds  and  hands 
fill  this  extraordinary  lab 


By  Elaine  Pfromm 

If  you’ve  never  been  to  M139,  art  instruc¬ 
tor  Willard  Smith  would  like  you  to  stop  by 
and  check  it  out. 

M139  has  an  amazing  selection  of  things 
for  you  to  do  with  your  mind  and  with  your 
hands.  You  might  be  tempted  to  sign  up  for 
an  art  class. 

A  maze  of  silvery  exhaust  tubes  dangle 
from  the  ceiling  to  vent  the  smoke  from  the 
metals  casting  class.  Blowtorches  are 
everywhere.  Anvils  and  tongs  line  one 
table,  while  on  the  next,  a  student  works  a 
delicate  piece  of  silver  with  a  dentist’s 
tool. 

This  room  contains  all  the  tools 
necessary  to  cast  metals  by  the  lost-wax 
method,  which  is  the  method  used  by  the 
Egyptians  to  cast  King  Tut’s  gold  coffin. 
Students  make  their  own  creations  out  of 
wax,  burn  the  wax  out  of  a  surrounding 
mold,  melt  down  their  metal  with  a 
blowtorch,  and  spin  the  molten  liquid  into 
the  mold. 

The  process  is  so  delicate  that  it  will  pick 
up  your  fingerprints  from  the  wax.  Great 
detail  is  possible  with  this  process.  Finish¬ 
ed  work  is  often  displayed  in  showcases 
around  campus,  and  many  students 
become  good  enough  to  sell  their  work. 

Along  with  the  casting  class  tools,  M139 
has  the  supplies  to  start  32  other  crafts,  in¬ 
cluding  Batik,  silk  screening,  and  stained 
glass,  copper  enameling  and  electro¬ 
forming.  There  are  also  lots  of  odds  and 


ends  gathered  by  Smith  from  garage  sales. 
He  has  written  a  book  on  the  fine  art  of 
garage-saleing.  Cupboards  lining  the  walls 
contain  supplies  he’s  found. 

The  room  has  a  rolling  mill  to  make 
sheet  silver  out  of  coins,  a  rock  tumbler,  a 
large  rock  cutter,  polishing  wheels,  grin¬ 
ding  wheels,  and  special  finishing  equip¬ 
ment  to  put  the  final  professional  touch  on 
jewelry  and  sculptures. 

Smith  and  Joe  Eddy  Brown  will  teach 
students  about  creativity,  design  and 
craftsmanship  in  the  Art  100,  251  and  253 
classes,  Smith  by  day  and  Brown  by  night. 

Their  class  outlines  look  like  The  Mother 
Earth  News.  Their  room  looks  like  an  ex¬ 
plosion  in  Aunt  Sally’s  attic.  But  the  crafts 
that  they  and  their  students  turn  out  are 
beautiful,  professional  and  unique. 

Smith  has  been  teaching  for  29  years, 
and  has  a  Master  of  Fine  Arts  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Brown  has  a 
Masters  of  Fine  Arts  from  Northern.  Both 
work  on  their  own  projects  while  teaching. 
Emphasis  in  their  classes  is  on  style  and 
technique. 

Smith,  when  asked  for  his  philosophy  on 
teaching,  says  “We  want  people  to  experi¬ 
ment  and  investigate.  There  are  five  ways 
to  do  something— pick  one.  We  stress 
craftsmanship  and  flexibility.” 

Perhaps  one  of  the  many  signs  on  the 
walls  of  M139  sums  it  up;  “It  is  in  the 
perfection  of  your  craft  that  you  will  find 
your  own  freedom.” 


A  maze  of  silvery  exhaust  tubes  dangles  from  the  ceiling  in  the 
iewelry  lab  in  M139. 
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PUBLIC  NOTICE 

College  of  DuPage  hereby  designates  the 
following  categories  of  student  informa¬ 
tion  as  public  or  “Directory  Information.” 
Such  information  may  be  disclosed  by  the 
institution  for  any  purpose  at  its  discre¬ 
tion. 

Category  I  —  Name,  address,  telephone 
number,  dates  of  attendance,  class. 

Category  II  —  Previous  institution! s)  at¬ 
tended,  major  field  of  study,  awards, 
honors  (includes  President’s  and  Dean’s 
lists),  degree(s)  conferred  (including 
dates). 

Category  III  —  Past  and  present  par¬ 
ticipation  in  officially  recognized  sports 
and  activities,  physical  factors  (heights, 
weight  of  athletes),  date  and  place  of  birth. 

Currently  enrolled  students  may 
withhold  disclosures  of  any  category  of  in¬ 
formation  under  the  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  To 
withhold  disclosure,  written  notification 
must  be  received  in  the  Office  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Registration  and  Records  prior  to 
April  17  1981  .College of  DuPage, Glen 
Ellyn,  Illinois  60137.  Forms  requesting  the 
withholding  of  “Directory  Information” 
are  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  Registration  and  Records  (K105)  or  the 
Records  Office  (K106). 

College  of  DuPage  assumes  that  failure 
on  the  part  of  any  student  to  specifically 
request  the  withholding  of  categories  of 
“Directory  Information”  indicates  in¬ 
dividual  approval  for  disclosure. 


HONOR  STUDENTS 

Students  who  wish  to  be  evaluated  for 
Honors  designation  in  the  commencement 
program  must  submit  a  Petition  for  the 
Degree  to  the  records  office,  K106,  before  5 
p.m.  on  Friday,  April  10. 

All  students  expecting  to  complete  their 
degree  requirements  by  the  end  of  sum¬ 
mer  quarter,  1981,  are  eligible  for  evalua¬ 
tion. 


LOWER  RATES  FOR 
MOTORCYCLE 


NOW  you  can  get  the  pro¬ 
tection  you  need  for  your 
motorcycle  from  a  top 
company  like  Pekin 
Insurance  at  up  to  15% 
lower  rates  than  last  year! 

Cycle  over  and  see  your 
hometown  professional 
Pekin  Insurance  agent 
TODAY  -  you'll  be  glad 
you  did! 

Swan  Insurance  Agency 
619  S.  Main  Street 
Lombard,  II. 
629-0807 


WANT  ADS 


For  sale:  1976  Honda  wagon.  Automatic,  good  con¬ 
dition,  good  mileage.  $2,800.  Call  858-9387. 


Attention!  1971  graduates  of  Glenbard  North  High 
School.  If  you  have  not  been  contacted  yet,  please 
call  668-3194  for  reunion  information. 


Housecleaning.  Female  only.  $4  per  hour.  Possi¬ 
ble  $5  per  hour  in  one  month.  Choose  own  days 
and  hours.  Must  drive.  Elmhurst  and  Lombard 
now.  (Also  Darien  in  3  weeks.)  White  Cottage  Maid 
Service,  118  S.  York  Rd.,  Room  203,  Elmhurst.  832- 
9057. 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 


Business  Opportunities.  Address  and  stuff 
envelopes  at  home.  Earnings  unlimited.  Offer, 
send  $1.00,  refundable,  to;  Triple  “S'',  16243-G9 
Cajon,  Herperia,  CA.  92345. 


BACKPACKERS:  Earn  $1,200  per  month  enjoyably. 
Information  $3.  Wilderness  Expeditions,  97 
Spadina  Rd.,  306,  Toronto,  Canada  M5R  2T1. 


CD  student  living  near  St.  James  and  Kenilworth  in 
Glen  Ellyn  needs  transportation  to  and  from  cam¬ 
pus  daily  at  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  Call  James  O'Don¬ 
nell  at  858-4139. 


Wanted:  someone  to  provide  babysitting  for  2  girls 
4  and  6V2,  in  exchange  for  room  and  board.  Just  off 
Butterfield  Road  in  Lombard.  Willing  to  negotiate 
on  terms.  Call  932-8627. 


Apple  &  Commodore  computers  for  personal  and 
business  use.  Available  from  stock  at  competitive 
prices.  Call  Richard  at  231-0583. 


Typing  done  in  my  home.  Fast  turnaround. 
Reasonable  rates.  Call  355-0546  (Naperville). 
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A  defective  light  pole  came  down  on  top  of  this  truck  Wednesday 
morning  in  the  A-1  parking  lot.  The  pole  was  one  of  the  new  ones 
recently  installed  by  Fulton  Electric. 


Album  thieves  go  undercover 


Somebody  is  listening  to  a  lot  of  good 
music,  courtesy  of  LRC,  but  they  are  not 
enjoying  the  artwork  of  the  album  cover. 

According  to  an  Office  of  Public  Safety 
report,  10  record  albums  were  stolen  from 
the  LRC  but  the  record  jackets  were  left  in 
a  corner. 

The  report  said  that  Peter  Leitner, 
audio-visual  coordinator  for  the  LRC,  told 


police  that  students  might  place  records 
inside  another  record  jacket  so  they  can 
get  it  past  the  electronic  security  system. 

Another  theory,  according  to  the  report, 
is  that  students  place  the  albums  under  the 
fire  doors  and  then  pick  the  records  up 
when  they  are  outside  the  LRC. 

The  stolen  property  was  valued  at  $100. 


Expect  crowd  of  wargamers 


Between  800  and  1,200  game  players  are 
expected  to  attend  the  three-day  spring 
gamefest  at  CD  on  April  3,  4  and  5,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jeff  Clark,  convention  director 
for  the  Chicago  Wargamers’  Association. 

Clark  said  between  500  and  600  have 
already  pre-registered  for  the  convention, 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Campus  Center. 

Game  players  from  California,  Virginia, 
Florida  and  Canada  have  signed  up  to  at¬ 
tend,  Clark  said.  However,  he  added  that 
about  85  percent  of  the  game  players  will 
be  from  the  Chicago  area. 

“There  will  be  family  games,  too,” 
Clark  said.  “And  even  if  you  don’t  want  to 


play,  there  will  be  plenty  going  on  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  general  public.” 

One  special  guest  scheduled  to  appear  is 
John  Hill,  who  publishes  the  “The  Model 
Retailer”  and  designs  games.  Hill  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  talk  show  over  WIND  radio. 


TWO  CD  ARTISTS 

An  exhibit  featuring  the  work  of  two  CD 
art  instructors  will  open  on  April  23  in  the 
CD  Gallery. 

The  chromapoem  paintings  of  Pamela 
Burt  Lowrie  and  the  clay  sculpture  of  John 
Wantz  will  be  featured.  The  exhibit  will 
run  through  May  17. 


-  1  ~  > 

All  films  at  noon  in  A2067  &  7  p.m.  in  A1 1 08. 


Free  Films 


April  8 

Bed  and  Board 


95  minutes,  1970.  Director:  Francois  Truffaut. 

Cast:  Jean-Pierre  Laud,  Claude  Jade,  Hiroko  Berghauer. 
Bed  and  Board  is  the  hilarious  continuation  of  the  life  of 
Antoine  Doinel,  the  Truffaut  character  you  met  as  a  young 
boy  in  "The  400  Blows.”  He  matured  in  'Love  at  Twenty,” 
returned  to  civilian  life  from  a  hitch  in  the  army  in  "Stolen 
Kisses”  and  now  has  succumbed  to  marriage.  "Truffaut's 
most  glowing  work  to  date,  a  film  of  time  remembered  — 
Judith  Crist. 

The  Existentialist,  1964,  8  minutes. 


EASTERN  ILLINOIS  BOUND? 

In  addition  to  a  good  education,  you  need  good  experience. 
Army  ROTC  offers  a  two-year  program  that  helps  get  you 
that  experience  during  your  last  two  years  of  college. 

Leadership  and  management  training  develop  your 
judgement— a  key  factor  for  any  decision  maker.  You  can 
compete  for  merit  scholarships  that  pay  your  full  tuition, 
book  fees,  and  other  school  expenses.  Plus  get  a  living 
allowance  of  up  to  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  the  two 
years. 

The  last  years  of  college  move  you  closer  to  your  goals.  Get 
the  experience  you  need  with  Army  ROTC.  For  more  facts 
call  Captain  Jim  Kantor  at  217-581-5944  or  see  your 
transfer  counselor  for  Eastern  Illinois  University  ROTC 
information. 

Army  ROTC— Be  all  you  can  be 


ALLEN  OFFICE  MACHINES 
653-2330 


r.TMA«S  PLAZA  612  E.  ST.  CHARLES  RD.  C.  S. 

Spring  Alumni 
Scholarship  Available 

Two  $200  awards  will  be  made. 

Eligibility  requirements: 

•  Must  be  a  full-time  student 

#  Must  be  a  resident  of  the  college's  district. 

e  Must  have  completed  45  or  more  quarter  hours  of  credit. 

•  Must  have  a  3.5  or  above  cumulative  GPA, 

•  Must  have  some  type  of  community  or  college  involvement. 

Applications  are  available  in  the  Alumni  Office,  K1 45. 

Application  deadline  is  April  6,  1981. 


Further  information  can  be  obtained 
by  calling  the  Alumni  Office,  858-2800,  ext.  2242. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H 


Why? 

Why? 

Why? 

A  wheelchair  has  been  missing  from  the 
CD  Student  Health  Service  since  March  17. 
The  chair,  which  has  royal  blue  covering, 
was  lost  at  the  middle  entrance  of  A  Bldg, 
around  1  p.m. 

Anyone  with  information  about  the  chair 
should  contact  any  staff  member  or 
teacher,  or  may  get  in  touch  with  someone 
in  A3H,  ext.  2154  or  2155.  There  will  be  no 
questions  asked. 


CD's  Lochness  monster? 


ESL:  passport  to  survival 


Continued  from  Page  1 

In  the  classroom,  Sister  Margaret  Hose 
I  teaches  Level  5  students.  These  students 
I  have  some  command  of  the  language  and 
I  concentrate  on  pronunciation  and  gram- 
I  mar.  The  drill  moves  along  rapidly  with 
I  each  student  taking  a  turn.  The;  sounds  of  S 
I  and  SH  are  difficult.  Sister  insists  that  the 
I  student  keep  hands  away  from  the  mouth 
I  so  that  all  sounds  are  heard.  She  listens  in- 
I  tently  to  pronunciation  and  stops  her 
I  students  immediately  for  mispronouncing. 

Contractions  are  difficult  for  the  foreign 
I  tongue.  It  wants  to  say  “I  will,  you  will, 
I  they  will”  and  a  real  effort  must  be  exer- 
I  cised  to  make  the  tongue  and  mouth  form 
I  the  contractions,  “I’ll,  you’ll,  they’ll.” 

A  Problem  Solving  Sheet  is  given  the  stu- 
|  dent  who  chooses  a  partner  to  converse 
I  with.  A  sheet  provides  the  material  to  be 
I  discussed  with  a  blank  space  in  which  the 
J  proper  tense  or  contraction  must  be  sup- 
1  plied.  When  talking  with  one  another  at  a 
|  normal  conversational  pace,  the  students 
I  are  able  to  hear  their  own  as  well  as  the 
I  other  person’s  difficulty. 

Roberta  Myers,  another  instructor  in  the 
I  ESL,  teaches  a  Level  2  class  and  has  10 


I  students  in  the  10  to  11  a.m.  session.  They 
I  are  very  enthusiastic  and  the  class  seems 
I  so  delighted  with  their  progress  that 
j  when  Ms.  Myers  asks  a  question,  they  all 
J  want  to  answer.  She  emphasizes  intema- 
I  tional  cooperation  throughout  the  session. 

If  Korea  is  having  difficulty  pronounc- 
I  ing,  Laos  comes  through  with  the  help 
I  needed.  She  often  calls  on  countries  in- 
I  stead  of  people.  “Three  cheers  for 


Thailand,”  she  jubilantly  comments  as  a 
correct  answer  is  given. 

Adverbs  of  frequency  are  studied  and 
the  students  spontaneously  provide  the 
words— always,  sometimes,  often,  seldom, 
never— as  Ms.  Myers  quickly  writes  on  the 
board.  When  one  student  provides  an 
answer,  she  will  ask  the  rest  of  the  class, 
“Do  you  like  that  answer?”  Whereupon 
the  students  readily  respond  either 
positively  or  negatively. 

Myers’  class  was  taught  in  a  biology  lab 
and  all  present  were  fortunate  to  have 
John,  the  skeleton,  as  part  of  the  fold.  He 
was  the  subject  of  much  affection  on 
Valentine’s  Day  when  he  held  a  greeting 
card  between  his  bony  fingers.  A  female 
skeleton  was  also  around  through  half  of 
the  quarter,  but  then  disappeared  leaving 
John  a  little  dismayed.  He  managed  to 
hold  a  sign  saying,  “Kiss  Me,  I’m  Irish” 
for  St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

About  300  students  pass  through  the  ESL 
quarterly.  While  controversy  exists  in 
some  circles  as  to  whether  foreign  people 
should  speak  the  language  of  the  country 
in  which  they  reside,  the  College  of 
DuPage  continues  to  teach  foreign 
students  the  English  language.  They  come 
to  the  campus  with  a  deep  desire  to  learn 
and  are  given  all  help  needed. 

The  students  develop  a  command  of  the 
language  resulting  in  confidence,  pride 
and  pursuing  further  study.  Many  have 
gone  on  to  earn  bachelors,  masters  and 
even  doctorate  degrees.  As  student  May 
My  Lo  relates,  “The  ESL  is  my 
‘everything’.” 


Forensics  goes  10  for  10 


For  the  tenth  time  in  ten  years,  the  CD 
I  forensics  squad  took  first  place  in  the  Phi 
I  Rho  Pi  regional  speech  tournament  which 
I  was  held  at  Illinois  Valley  Community  Col- 
I  lege  on  March  27  and  28. 

I  2  students  named 
I  to  bank  workshop 

Two  College  of  DuPage  students  have 
I  been  chosen  to  participate  in  the  fourth  an- 
I  nual  Student  Career  Insights  Program 
I  (SCIP),  a  workshop  sponsored  by  Con- 
I  tinental  Bank  of  Chicago  to  introduce 
I  Chicago-area  community  college  students 
I  to  opportunities  and  challenges  in  the 
I  business  world. 

Robert  Swanson,  an  accounting  major, 
and  Linda  Stephens,  a  general  business 
I  major,  will  be  among  40  students  represen- 
I  ting  20  Chicago-area  community  colleges 
I  at  the  three-day  workshop  April  8-11. 


jSWWi 


RIDE  THE  BULL! 

Live  Country  &  Western 
band  every  Friday 


at  SALLY’S  STAGE 

FMeurant 

See  <*$100,000  Barton 
Theatre  Pipe  Organ* 
Sally's  Dollies  •  Roller 
Skating  Hostesses 

SALLY’S  STAGE 


A  MUSICAL  EATERY 

800  E-  RoomvsIL  Lombard  620-1000 

behindFranKs^urser^^^^^ 


When  the  points  were  counted,  the  totals 
for  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  place 
teams  did  not  come  close  to  those  scored 
by  the  DuPage  team. 

CD  people  won  spots  in  the  final  rounds 
of  all  eight  of  the  individual  events  which 
they  entered. 

The  forensics  team  goes  to  the  national 
tournament  in  Sacramento,  California 
from  April  14  through  22. 


Hospital  recruiting 
to  draw  215  grads 

The  10th  annual  CD  Health  Careers 
Recruitment  Program  will  be  held  April  6 
at  the  Holiday  Inn  in  Glen  Ellyn. 

Some  215  students  who  will  be 
graduating  in  nursing,  licensed  practical 
nursing,  respiratory  therapy  and 
radiologic  technology  have  been  invited  to 
meet  and  discuss  employment  possibilities 
with  representatives  from  102  area 
hospitals. 


PHI  THETA  KAPPA  TO  MEET 

The  Phi  Beta  Chapter  of  Phi  Theta  Kap¬ 
pa  will  meet  in  A1100  on  April  8. 

Sue  Lorge,  president  of  the  group,  will 
welcome  new  members  who  in  the  past 
year  have  attained  president’s  list  rating 
and  wish  to  become  members. 


HIMMELFARB  PAINTINGS 

An  exhibit  of  the  paintings  of  Eleanor 
Himmelfarb  will  open  in  the  CD  Gallery  on 
April  2  with  a  reception  from  7  to  8  p.m. 

The  exhibit  will  run  through  April  19. 
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Netters  prepare  for  season 
opener  against  Lake  County 


Strength  at  the  top  and  some  new  faces 
in  the  middle  is  the  pre-season  prognosis 
for  College  of  DuPage’s  1981  men’s  tennis 
team,  which  will  be  trying  to  improve  on 
its  1980  ranking  of  No.  2  in  Illinois  and  No. 
12  in  the  nation. 

“We’ve  got  a  good  blend  of  experience 
and  talented  freshmen,”  said  DuPage 
Coach  Dave  Webster.  “We  have  some 
depth  and  this  year  we  may  be  a  little 
stronger  at  the  top  (compared  to  last 
year ).  It’s  hard  to  predict  how  well  we’ll  do 
. . .  we’U  just  do  the  best  we  can.” 

Returning  to  lead  the  squad  will  be 
sophomore  Ernie  Mitropoulos  of  Wood 
Dale,  who  was  state  champion  last  year  at 
No.  2  singles. 

“Ernie’s  10  pounds  heavier  and  that  will 
help,”  Webster  said.  “Right  now  he’s  play¬ 
ing  at  least  as  well  as  last  year  when  he 
lost  only  once.” 

Mitropoulos  will  compete  for  the  No.  1 
singles  spot  with  a  pair  of  freshmen,  Bill 
Alex  of  Hinsdale  and  Randy  Shute  of  Glen 
Ellyn. 

“Bill  is  a  big  serve  and  volley  player 
with  the  best  backhand  on  the  team,” 
Webster  said,  adding  that  Shute  is  “a 
versatile  all-court  player.” 

Two  players  battling  for  the  No.  4  and 
No.  5  positions  will  be  Tom  Keaton  and 
Mike  Gegenheimer.  A  freshman  from 


Downers  Grove,  Keaton  is  a  “real  quick 
player  who  is  developing  a  nice  game,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  coach.  He  is  originally  from 
South  Carolina. 

A  transfer  student  from  University  of  Il¬ 
linois  Circle  Campus,  Gegenheimer  is  a 
sophomore  from  Bensenville. 

The  final  two  singles  spots  and  several 
doubles  positions  will  be  heavily  contested 
by  a  number  of  local  players.  Freshman 
Dave  Schlagetter  of  Glen  Ellyn  has  a  “real 
forcing  game,”  according  to  his  coach, 
while  freshman  Rich  Briggs  of  West 
Chicago  has  “one  of  the  better  serves  on 
the  team.” 

Freshman  Roger  Smedberg  of  Downers 
Grove  “has  a  good  game,  but  is  more  of  a 
doubles  player,”  Webster  noted.  Return¬ 
ing  from  last  year’s  squad  are  sophomores 
Mike  Bryant  of  Riverside-Brookfield  and 
Albert  Grandeniti  of  Carol  Stream.  Both 
are  described  by  Webster  as  “much  im¬ 
proved  over  last  year.” 

Rounding  out  the  team  are  freshman 
Dan  Farelli  out  of  Glenbard  East  High 
School  and  Tuong  Van  Nguyen 

The  Chaparrals  will  open  their  schedule 
Friday,  April  3,  with  a  3  p.m.  match  at  Col¬ 
lege  of  Lake  County.  Their  first  home 
match  will  be  at  3  p.m.  Monday,  April  6, 
against  Moraine  Valley  Community  Col¬ 
lege. 


Outdoor  season  gives  new 
strength  to  Chap  trackers 


The  coming  of  warm  weather  means  a 
lot  of  things  to  the  people  of  CD.  But  the 
warm  breezes  and  outdoor  life  means  out¬ 
door  track  is  to  begin  for  Coach  Ron  Ot- 
toson  and  his  track  team. 

Always  known  as  a  strong  field  squad, 
the  Chaps  hope  to  use  the  newly  gained 
field  events  to  their  advantage.  In  their 
transition,  the  trackers  will  pick  up  many 
welcomed  field  events  such  as  the  ham¬ 
mer,  javelin,  discus,  steeplechase,  in¬ 
termediate  hurdles,  and  the  grueling 
decathalon. 

Maybe  with  these  added  events,  which 
are  a  traditional  DuPage  strong  point,  the 
Chaps  can  take  their  revenge  on  Parkland 
and  Wright  and  win  the  state  title. 

“It’s  typically  a  DuPage  team,”  Coach 
Ottoson  said,  pointing  to  the  team’s 
strength  in  the  field  events. 

Other  than  the  stars  from  the  indoor 
season,  which  include  high  jumper  Jim 
Cleworth,  shot  put  artist  Tom  Fieweger, 
long  jumper  Chuck  Rogers,  and  runner 
Bob  Palm,  the  Chaps  will  be  bringing  in  a 
few  more  good  prospects. 

Most  notably  should  be  Dan  Fester,  a  se¬ 
cond  year  veteran  out  of  West  Chicago  who 
won  the  hammer  event  last  year  at  state. 
Another  veteran  returning  is  Bob  Hraback 
who  will  be  performing  in  the  javelin.  Jim 
Foster  is  another  hopeful  that  missed  the 
indoor  season  because  he  was  ineligible. 
According  to  Ottoson,  Foster  starred  in  the 

Herring  named 

Four  of  five  starters  from  College  of 
DuPage’s  1980-81  men’s  basketball  squad 
have  been  named  to  the  North  Central 
Community  College  Conference  all-star 
team  by  a  vote  of  the  conference  coaches. 

Tanno  Herring,  a  sophomore  guard  out 
of  Bowen  High  School,  was  voted  to  the 
five-man  second  team.  Herring  is  6-1  and 
weighs  175  pounds. 

Three  members  of  the  Chaparrals  were 
given  honorable  mention.  Sophomore 
center  Mike  Watkins,  a  6-10,  210-pounder, 
was  named  to  the  team  along  with  6-4,  220- 
pound  sophomore  forward  John  Williams 
of  Glen  Ellyn  and  6-0, 165-pound  freshman 
guard  Greg  Kennedy  of  Naperville. 

The  Chaparrals  finished  the  season  with 
a  19-11  record. 

Herring  was  joined  on  the  second  team 
by  guard  Henry  Evans  of  Wright,  forward 
Tim  Murray  of  Harper,  guard  Ken  Amlet 
of  Triton  and  forward  Chris  Theodore,  also 
of  Triton. 


hurdle  at  his  high  school. 

In  preparation  for  the  upcoming  season, 
the  Chaps  sent  their  decathletes  to  the 
United  States  Track  and  Field  Federation 
decathlon  at  North  Central  last  week. 

Running  in  a  tough  field  of  competition, 
the  Chaps  placed  a  man  in  the  second 
through  seventh  spots.  Top  Chap  for  the 
day  was  Tim  Kelly,  who  placed  second 
with  a  point  total  of  5850.  The  winner  of  the 
event  from  Wheaton  scored  a  NCAA  Div. 
Ill  national  qualifying  total  of  6450  points. 
The  NJCAA  total  point  qualifying  score  is 
6350. 

After  Kelly  for  DuPage  was  Tom  Lamar 
in  third,  Tom  Pomahac  in  fourth  Greg 
Shure  in  fifth,  Bill  Willger  placed  sixth, 
and  Mike  Stanish  finished  seventh. 

“Pomahac  didn’t  score  in  his  last  two 
events  because  of  a  strained  elbow,”  Ot¬ 
toson  said.  Pomahac  was  forced  out  of  his 
high  scoring  events  in  the  javelin  and  pole 
vault. 

“I’m  pleased  with  their  first  outing,”  Ot¬ 
toson  remarked.  “For  five  of  them,  this 
was  their  first  decathlon.  It  takes  ex¬ 
perience  to  be  a  good  decathlete.  I 
wouldn’t  rule  out  any  of  them  qualifying 
for  nationals,  although  some  have  a  more 
remote  chance  than  others.” 

The  Chaps  will  open  up  their  season  with 
a  meet  at  Eastern  Illinois  this  weekend. 
Ottoson  said  he  should  know  more  about 
the  team  prospects  after  the  meet. 

to  N4C  squad 

Sophomore  guard  John  Rumley  of  Il¬ 
linois  V alley  Community  College  was  nam¬ 
ed  the  league’s  Most  Valuable  Player  and 
placed  on  the  first  team  all-star  squad 
along  with  forward  Fernado  Goss  of 
Harper,  center  Mike  Mareth  of  Rock 
Valley,  and  two  Joliet  forwards,  Randall 
Gilbert  and  Dave  Wojciechowski. 


‘OFF  BROADWAY’  COMING 

“Off  Broadway,”  one  of  the  hottest 
musical  groups  to  come  out  of  the  Chicago 
area  in  recent  years,  will  appear  in  con¬ 
cert  at  8  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  17  in  the 
Campus  Center. 

“The  Kind”  will  also  perform  in  the  con¬ 
cert.  Tickets  are  $4  for  College  of  DuPage 
students  and  $5  for  general  admission. 

Tickets  are  now  available  in  A2059.  For 
more  information,  call  the  Student  Ac¬ 
tivities  Office,  ext.  2450. 
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Chaparrals  show  well  in  Mississippi 
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Chaps  gain  two 
wins  over  Eagles 

By  Tom  Nelson 

As  the  outfield  grass  turns  from  a 
lifeless  brown  to  a  green  blanket,  and  the 
infield  loses  its  last  cover  of  snow,  the 
Chaps  embark  on  another  baseball  season 
with  hopes  high  and  bats  poised. 

After  a  fruitful  southern  road  trip  to  the 
balmy  climate  of  Mississippi,  the  Chaps 
took  advantage  of  the  ideal  spring  baseball 
conditions  and  a  shoddy  Northeastern  Il¬ 
linois  defense  and  literally  blew  the  Eagles 
over  the  left  field  fence  for  a  two  game 
sweep  of  a  double-header  this  past  Monday 
by  scores  of  13-3  and  11-10, 

Getting  winning  decisions  for  DuPage  in 
the  games  were  Butch  Alley  in  the  first 
game  and  Mark  Hardtke  in  the  relief  for 
Jon  Andes  in  the  second  game.  In  the  first 
game  Alley  struck  out  12  batters. 

The  Chaps  jumped  out  to  an  early  lead 
that  was  untouchable  by  Northeastern. 
Four  runs  in  the  first  and  a  grand  slam 
homer  by  DH  Dan  Fosser  in  the  second  vir¬ 
tually  gave  the  Chaps  the  win. 

“It  was  a  low  fastball  and  I  kind  of  golf¬ 
ed  it  out,”  Fosser  said.  “The  wind  pro¬ 
bably  didn’t  hurt  it  and  it  might  have 
helped  it.  It  was  pretty  well  hit  and  could 
probably  have  gone  out  anyway.” 

A  home  run  and  a  wild  pitch  accounted 
for  runs  in  the  following  inning  for  Nor¬ 
theastern,  but  after  five  more  runs  by  the 
Chaps,  the  game  was  called  on  the  10-run 
slaughter  rule  in  the  fifth. 

The  second  game  saw  Andes  jump  out  to 
an  8-1  lead  in  the  third  before  the  Chaps 
defense  went  astray.  After  giving  up  five 
runs,  Andes  was  replaced  by  Hardtke. 

Going  into  the  final  inning,  the  Chaps 
held  an  11-7  lead  that  was  chiseled  down  to 
an  11-10  margin  before  the  last  Eagles  bat¬ 
ter  was  retired.  Hardtke  gave  up  nine  hits 
and  three  earned  runs. 

First  baseman  Rob  Slezak  went  three  for 
three  in  the  contest,  knocking  in  three  rbi’s 
on  three  doubles.  Fosser  continued  his  hit¬ 
ting  barrage  with  two  more  hits.  He  finish¬ 
ed  the  game  with  nine  rbi’s  on  the  night. 

Two  of  Slezak ’s  hits  were  powerhouse 
ropes  to  the  centerfield  wall  at  400  feet. 

Fosser  remarked,  “I’ve  never  seen  a 
ball  hit  that  hard.” 

Jeff  Hill  had  two  hits  including  a  homer 
and  a  double.  Paul  Giersz  added  two  hits. 
In  that  contest  the  Chaps  totaled  three 
triples,  four  doubles,  and  one  home  run. 

In  action  down  south,  the  Chaps  proved 
to  be  a  better  team  than  they  thought  they 
were,  by  winning  five  out  of  their  ten 
games.  With  many  of  the  Mississippi 
teams  having  several  weeks  experience, 
the  Chaps  were  definite  underdogs. 

“Our  hitting  was  a  little  weak,  but  we 
were  facing  some  tough  pitching,”  Coach 
Steve  Kranz  said.  “What’s  more  important 
is  that  our  pitching  looks  good  and  so  does 
our  defense.” 

Two  pitchers.  Alley  and  Slezak,  put  in 
top  notch  performances  with  identical  1-1 


A 
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Dan  Fosser  makes  his  way  to  home  plate  through  a  crowd  of  Chaps 
after  he  teed  off  for  a  grandslam  against  Northeastern  Monday  after¬ 
noon.  The  Chaps  went  on  to  win  the  first  game  of  the  double  header 
13-3.  Fosser  chalked  up  nine  rbi’s  on  the  day. 


records.  Alley  threw  a  one-hitter  against 
Northwest  Mississippi  and  has  a  1.46  ERA. 
Slezak  came  away  with  a  0.69  ERA  and  15 
strikeouts. 

The  team  started  with  a  7-2  loss  to  Nor¬ 
thwest  Mississippi  on  March  23.  In  the  se¬ 
cond  game  the  Chaps  came  back  and  won 
4-2.  The  next  day  the  Chaps  swept 
Mississippi  Delta  2-1,  and  8-1. 

The  third  day  the  DuPage  nine  split  with 
Holmes  College  losing  the  first  game  7-1 
and  winning  the  nightcap  10-3.  On  the  final 
two  days  the  Chaps  were  entertained  by 
Mississippi  Gulf  Coast  winning  their  first 
game  4-3  while  losing  the  next  three,  2-1, 
11-5,  and  1-0. 

“We  were  all  tired  out  by  the  end,” 


Kranz  noted.  “With  10  games  in  five  days, 
we  were  running  out  of  pitchers.” 

Slezak  threw  a  one-hitter  in  the  final 
game.  The  single  run  came  in  on  two  er¬ 
rors.  Jon  Cielinski,  a  catcher,  led  the  team 
on  the  trip  in  hitting  with  a  .375  average. 

“The  hitting  is  not  there  yet  but  that’s 
easy  to  correct,”  Kranz  added.  “We  can 
steal  a  run  if  we  have  to  and  we  can  hit  the 
long  ball  once  in  awhile.  That’s  the  first 
time  we’ve  had  that  since  two  years  ago. 
The  lack  of  power  always  put  us  behind  the 
other  schools.” 


Season  looks  up 
for  DuPage  nine 

After  last  year’s  finish  in  the  JUC0 
baseball  standings,  the  Chaps  have  only 
one  way  to  go  and  that  is  up. 

About  the  only  thing  this  team  is  lacking 
is  experience.  Five  veterans  are  coming 
back  from  last  year’s  squad.  But  the  lack 
of  experience  is  made  up  in  the  talent  of 
the  new  recruits.  Several  have  played  at 
other  colleges  before  transferring  back  to 
DuPage. 

“The  infield  is  pretty  well  set,”  Kranz 
remarked.  “The  outfield  is  still  not  settled 
though.  I  like  to  let  everybody  play  unless 
somebody  gets  real  hot.” 

In  that  infield,  the  Chaps  are  relying  on 
the  keystone  combination  of  Jeff  Hill,  one 
of  the  Chaps  vets,  and  Paul  Giersz  at  short¬ 
stop.  At  first  base,  Rob  Slezak  is  providing 
good  defense  and  power  hitting.  Third  is 
still  up  in  the  air  with  Jim  Boyle  and  Russ 
Krause  taking  turns. 

Boyle  can  be  used  as  a  catcher,  but  will 
have  competition  from  Jon  Cielinski  and 
Dave  Vecchione.  Cielinski  saw  con¬ 
siderable  time  behind  the  plate  last  year. 

The  outfield  is  overloaded  with  players 
fighting  for  the  three  spots.  Battling  for 
right  field  will  be  Bruce  Albin  and  Dan 
Fosser.  Fosser  will  probably  be  used  in  the 
DH  role  more. 

Center  will  be  patroled  by  the  needed 
speed  of  Greg  Kennedy  and  Jim 
LoGiurato.  Both  Kennedy  and  LoGiurato 
are  the  base  stealing  delinquints  of 
DuPage.  Last  year  LoGiurato  stole  29 
bases  for  his  Downers  Grove  team.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  a  starter  for  the  Chap  cagers  this 
season. 

Left  field  will  be  up  for  grabs.  Can¬ 
didates  include  Floyd  Graf,  Mo  Gonzalez, 
and  Greg  Hansen. 

Pitching,  the  key  for  any  winning  team, 
is  hurting  going  into  the  early  season  w  ith 
the  loss  of  one  pitcher  to  injury  and  the 
other  to  ineligibility.  Roger  Costello,  who 
is  academically  ineligible,  will  be  missed 
on  both  the  mound  and  at  the  plate. 

Still  the  nucleus  is  there  for  some  top  pit¬ 
ching.  Butch  Alley  has  already  turned  in 
some  good  games  as  well  as  Slezak  who 
pitched  well  down  south.  Returning  mound 
vets  will  be  Bob  Fielder  and  Mark  Hard¬ 
tke.  Fielder  was  4-4  last  year  while  Hard¬ 
tke  was  hampered  much  of  the  season  with 
a  lame  arm. 

Some  big  hopes  for  the  pitching  staff  this 
year  will  be  the  high  school  aces:  Jon 
Andes  from  Wheaton  North,  Dan  Flemm¬ 
ing  from  Wheaton-Warrenville,  Bob  Ber¬ 
trand  from  Westmont,  and  Dave  Schwab 
from  Driscoll. 

“Good  pitching  and  good  balance  offen¬ 
sively  and  defensively,”  Hansen  remark¬ 
ed.  “This  team  is  real  close,  the  trip  to 
Mississippi  really  brought  everybody 
together. 


BASEBALL 


Northwest  Miss . 004  012x-7 

DuPage . 100 100  0-2 

Northwest  Miss . 000 100 1-2 

DuPage . 100  002 1-4 

Miss.  Delta . . . 001  000  0-1 

DuPage . . . . .  000  000  2-2 

Miss.  Delta . 100  000  0-1 

DuPage . 001 033 1-8 


Holmes . 000  040  3-7 

DuPage . 000  000 1-1 

Holmes . 3 

DuPage . 10 

Gulf  Coast . 3, 2,11,1 

DuPage . 4, 1, 5, 0 


Dupers  looking  strong 
in  track  and  field  event 
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Embarking  on  their  first  official  scoring 
season,  the  Dupers  are  hoping  to  make 
their  unofficial  1980  women’s  state  track  ti¬ 
tle  an  official  one. 

The  Dupers  in  their  first  non-scoring 
meet  last  Saturday  at  Wheaton  won 
several  first  places. 

Returning  in  good  form  from  last  year  is 
Lori  Johnson  who  qualified  for  the  na¬ 
tionals  last  year.  In  the  half-mile  run, 
Johnson  captured  first  with  a  time  of  2:38. 
She  also  took  second  in  the  hurdles,  second 
in  the  long  jump,  third  in  the  high  jump, 
and  sixth  in  the  discus. 

Two  other  sure  shots  for  high  honors  this 
season  should  be  Sue  Bratschun  and 
Yvonne  Polland.  Bratschun  placed  first  in 
the  100-meter  hurdles  with  a  time  of  18.7. 
Showing  strength  in  the  sprints,  Bratschun 
also  took  third  in  the  100-meter  run. 

Polland  cornered  three  places  with  a 
winning  effort  in  the  javelin  throw  with  a 
fling  of  98-11%.  With  evident  prowess  in  the 


field  events,  Polland  also  grabbed  a  se¬ 
cond  place  in  the  shot  put  with  a  321" 
throw.  She  missed  first  place  by  a  mere 
one  inch.  Polland  also  took  third  in  the 
discus  with  a  toss  of  85-feet. 

Other  placers  for  the  lady  trackers  were 
Tamoi  Ray  with  a  third  in  the  quarter-mile 
with  a  time  of  68.5  and  a  sixth  in  the  220- 
yard  dash  with  a  time  of  30.6.  Mariellen 
Toran  placed  fourth  in  the  javelin  while 
Kay  Powell  ended  up  in  the  fourth  in  the 
quarter-mile  for  DuPage. 

This  year  the  Dupers  should  receive 
tough  competition  from  Harper  who  also 
ran  at  the  Wheaton  meet.  Triton  placed  se¬ 
cond  in  conference  last  year  behind 
DuPage  and  also  has  to  be  considered  as  a 
contender. 

Coach  Mike  Considine  would  also  like  all 
women  interested  in  trying  out  for  the 
team  to  contact  him  at  ext.  2365.  This  year 
the  Dupers  will  be  running  in  nine  meets 
and  any  qualifiers  will  go  to  the  NJCaA 
finals  in  San  Angelo,  Texas. 


22nd  St.  extension  nears  completion 


By  Daniel  Faust 

The  extension  of  North  Campus  Hoad 
west  from  K  Bldg.,  to  connect  with  22nd 
Street  at  Lorraine  Road,  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  next  week,  director  of  campus 
services  Don  Carlson  said  Monday. 

That  road  now  ends  at  the  entrance  to 
the  college  parking  lot  north  of  K  Bldg. 

Construction  on  the  nearly  $99,000  pro¬ 
ject  began  March  23.  The  cost  is  being 
covered  completely  by  the  Village  of  Glen 
Ellyn,  as  part  of  an  agreement  with  the 
college  approved  last  year. 

The  extension  of  the  four-lane  roadway 
will  enable  students  to  have  direct  access 
o  the  college  from  the  Briarcliffe  subdivi- 
iion  area  west  of  the  campus.  In  that  sub- 
livision,  22nd  Street  intersects  both  Lor- 
aine  Road  and  Briarcliffe  Boulevard, 
rhich  runs  into  President  Street  to  the 
iorth,  in  Wheaton. 

Using  those  roads  will  give  some 
itudents  coming  through  Wheaton  and 
lien  Ellyn  more  direct  paths  to  the  school. 

A  portion  of  the  old  22nd  Street,  which 
■an  adjacent  to  the  four-lane  North  Cam- 
ius  Road  north  of  J  and  K  Bldgs.,  was  per- 
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Board  says  Glen  Ellyn  to 
decide  road  connections 


One  of  the  many  games  at  the  Spring  Gamefest  held  last  weekend 
a  recreation  of  an  old  West  gunbattle  called  Boothill.  A  model  of 
an  entire  town  was  set-up  on  several  tables,  and  then  the  combatants, 
armed  with  dice  and  strategy,  were  given  tiny  gunfighter  figurines  and 
'bed  to  blast  each  other.  The  last  one  left  standing  was  the  winner, 
be  Gamefest  was  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Wargamers  Association 
ar,d  drew  a  crowd  of  several  hundred. 


By  Daniel  Faust 

The  Board  of  Trustees  agreed  over  the 
objections  of  some  50  area  residents 
Wednesday  night  to  give  the  Village  of 
Glen  Ellyn  permission  to  connect  the 
southern  end  of  Kenilworth  Avenue  to 
North  Campus  Road  in  front  of  K  Bldg. 


No  indication  was  made  at  the  meeting 
whether  the  village  would  desire  to  go 
ahead  with  that  connection,  and  no  village 
officials  attended.  College  President 
Harold  McAninch  recommended  that  the 
village  work  with  the  area  residents  to 
decide  the  issue. 

A  group  of  residents  from  the  Lambert 
Farms  Homeowners  Association  sought  to 
prevent  CD’s  board  from  giving  the 
village  that  clearance.  The  residents  live 
in  an  unincorporated  area  north  of  the 
campus,  between  Lambert  and  Lorraine 
Roads. 

In  an  agreement  between  CD  and  Glen 
Ellyn,  under  which  the  village  is  making 
North  Campus  Road  a  through  street  to  the 
west  of  the  campus,  Glen  Ellyn  promised 
not  to  connect  either  Kenilworth  or  Ott 
Avenues  to  North  Campus  Road. 

Kenilworth  and  Ott  are  north-south  run¬ 
ning  streets,  between  and  parallel  to  Lor¬ 
raine  and  Lambert. 

McAninch  suggested  the  board  make  the 
option  of  connecting  Kenilworth  to  North 


Campus  available  to  the  village  to  quell 
charges  that  the  college  is  showing 
favoritism  toward  one  segment  of  area 
residents. 

McAninch  said  CD  has  been  contacted 
by  some  residents  favoring  Kenilworth 
and  Ott  intersecting  North  Campus  Road. 

“By  closing  both  of  those  accesses,  traf¬ 
fic  is  going  to  increase  on  Lorraine 
tremendously,”  one  woman  said.  “There 
should  be  a  sharing  of  the  (traffic)  flow.” 

Most  of  the  residents  voiced  concern 
about  the  potential  traffic  increases  along 
Kenilworth. 

The  Board  would  not  budge  on  its  stance 
on  Ott  Avenue,  maintaining  that  it  would 
be  a  traffic  hazard  for  that  street  to  con¬ 
nect  to  North  Campus.  It  would  line  up 
directly  across  from  one  of  the  K  Bldg, 
parking  lot  entrances. 

McAninch  stressed,  however,  that  the 
only  reason  the  college  put  the  closing  of 
Kenilworth  into  the  agreement  was 
because  of  pressure  from  some  residents. 
Now,  it  is  the  pressure  from  other 
residents  which  prompted  McAninch  to 
make  this  recommendation  to  the  board. 

“I  don’t  think  the  college  should  be  plac¬ 
ed  in  the  position  of  being  accused  of  favor¬ 
ing  one  group,”  McAninch  stated.  “I  don’t 
think  we  have,  but  I  don’t  want  to  be  accus¬ 
ed  of  it  either.” 


manently  sealed  off  at  Lambert  as  part  of 
the  project. 

Students  previously  were  able  to  take 
that  route  from  Briarcliffe  to  CD,  but  a  “no 
left  turn”  sign  for  northbound  Lambert 
traffic  onto  22nd  prevented  drivers  from 
taking  that  route  home.  The  old  road  also 
did  not  line  up  with  North  Campus  Road, 
making  it  complicated  for  drivers  to  get 
through  traffic  onto  North  Campus. 

The  closing  of  the  old  22nd  also 
eliminated  that  street’s  emptying  onto 
Lambert  just  a  few  yards  from  the 
stoplight  at  Lambert  and  North  Campus. 

The  first  step  in  the  project  was  to  dig 


out  and  replant  some  50  college-owned 
trees  from  the  construction  area,  Carlson 
said.  The  trees  were  replanted  to  the 
southwest  of  where  the  road  is  being  built, 
he  said. 

The  agreement  also  includes  promises 
by  Glen  Ellyn  to  widen  Lambert  to  four 
lanes  from  North  Campus  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  campus;  improved  traffic 
control  signals  on  campus;  and  some  land¬ 
scape  and  sidewalk  work. 

As  its  part  of  the  deal,  CD  dedicated 
North  Campus  Road  to  the  village.  With 
that  dedication,  the  village  was  allowed  to 
build  access  roads  from  North  Campus  in¬ 


to  new  residential  areas,  and  also  took 
over  maintenance  of  the  road. 

Although  construction  on  the  Lambert 
widening  has  not  begun,  Carlson  said  plans 
for  that  portion  of  the  project  are  under 
way. 

“Both  projects  (22nd  and  Lambert)  are 
being  worked  on  (but)  one  is  still  in  the 
design-development  stage,”  Carlson  said. 

Carlson  said  he  expects  the  entire  pro¬ 
ject  to  be  finished  within  the  three  year 
deadline  the  college  and  village  agreed 
upon.  Two  years  remain  before  that 
deadline. 


TV  violence  gets  another  lashing 


He  cited  a  major  corporation  that  had  a 
clause  in  its  editorial  policy  stating  that 
they  would  not  sponsor  any  program  that 
contained  anything  damaging  to  the 
American  Business  community. 

In  his  most  damaging  criticism  of  televi¬ 
sion,  Johnson  said  that  it  is  an  inherently 
totalitarian  form  of  communication.  The 
information  comes  from  a  few  to  the 
masses,  with  no  opportunity  for  the 
masses  to  respond. 

“There’s  no  microphone  on  your  televi¬ 
sion,  think  about  that,”  he  said.  “Don’t 
just  accept  it,  think  about  it!  ” 

Johnson  surprised  the  audience  after  be¬ 
ing  introduced,  by  appearing  from  behind 
a  set  from  a  play  being  rehearsed  in  the 
PAC,  taking  off  his  jacket,  seating  himself 
at  the  “kitchen”  table  and  talking  as 
though  he  was  a  farmer  from  central  Iowa. 

In  his  drawl,  that  “farmer”  told  of  a 
friend  who  spent  all  his  money  on  new 
television  equipment:  video  tapes,  video 
discs  (“Machines  to  watch  your 
machines.”),  giant  screens,  cable  TV,  pay 
TV,  but  who  kept  complaining  that  with  all 
this  new  equipment,  the  programs  never 
got  any  better. 

It  was  an  effective  device  to  get  the  au¬ 
dience’s  attention,  setting  the  tone  for  an 
informal  lecture. 

Johnson  told  the  audience  that  he  didn’t 
own  a  TV  and  that  he  had  to  go  over  to  his 
mother’s  house  to  watch  “Quincy.”  He 
said  he  very  seldom  watches,  except  when 
a  friend  is  on  in  the  program.  Instead,  he 
has  a  radio  TV  that  only  picks  up  the 
sound.  “That’s  all  you  need  to  do.  You 
don’t  need  to  watch  TV.” 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  live  in  a  violent 
society?  When  you  consider  that  the 
average  14-year-old  has  witnessed  11,000 
murders  on  television,  it  hardly  can  be. 

According  to  Nicholas  Johnson,  former 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  more  than  2,000  studies  have 
shown  repeatedly  that  there  is  a  link  bet-' 
ween  television  and  the  increase  in  violent 
crime. 

Johnson  spoke  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center  Thursday,  April  2,  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  educational  program 
committee  of  SA.  His  topic  was  “The  Com¬ 
munications  Revolution  How  Changing 
Technology  Will  Affect  The  Way  We  Live.” 

Johnson,  veteran  Capitol  Hill  arm- 
twister,  personal  friend  of  many  show 
business  personalities,  frequent  talk-show 
guest  and  author  of  several  books,  told  of 
the  chilling  effects  television  is  having  on 
our  society. 

People  are  so  saturated  by  TV  violence 
they  become  insensitive  to  real-life  vic¬ 
tims.  In  turn,  he  said,  people  become  over¬ 
ly  fearful  for  their  own  safety,  and  that  is 
why  handgun  sales  are  going  through  the 


roof.  Americans  are  arming  themselves  in 
unprecedented  numbers  to  protect 
themselves,  he  said. 

He  warned  of  “people  who  are  so  afraid 
of  violence,  they  are  quite  prepared  to  do 
away  with  the  Bill  of  Rights.”  He  was 
referring  to  no-knock,  search  and  seizure 
and  other  “get  tough”  laws.  Johnson  said 
that  studies  conducted  in  developing  na¬ 
tions  showed  that  10  years  after  television 
was  introduced  to  a  society,  violent  crime 
showed  a  marked  increase. 

In  his  seven  years  with  the  FCC,  Johnson 
became  known  as  an  outspoken  consumer- 
advocate,  attacking  network  abuses.  He  is 
currently  the  chairman  of  the  national 
Citizens  Communications  Lobby. 

In  his  talk,  Johnson  tried  to  impress  on 
the  audience  the  powerful  impact  com¬ 
munications  has  on  their  lives.  He  said 
flatly  that  whoever  controls  the  com¬ 
munications  systems  in  a  country,  is  in 
control  of  that  country. 

He  read  from  a  story  in  a  current  New 
York  newspaper  about  a  revolution  in 
Thailand  where  the  rebels  had  gained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  radio  stations.  Once  they  had 
done  that,  Johnson  said,  they  were  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  country. 

Johnson  said  that  in  America,  the 
largest  100  corporations  control  the  major 
radio  and  television  networks  and  that 
they  (the  corporations)  control  this  coun¬ 
try. 

The  sponsor  with  complete  control  of  the 
purse-strings,  control  the  content  of  each 
program  and  decide  what  is  and  what  isn’t 
aired. 
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CD  grad 
wins  grant 
to  pen  play 
about  wife 
of  Lincoln 

A  former  CD  student  has  earned  the 
chance  to  dig  around  in  little-used 
documents  and  memorabilia  which  many 
American  history  scholars  only  dream  of 
seeing. 

Doris  Porter,  now  an  English  and 
theater  major  at  North  Central  College, 
has  received  a  grant  to  study  the  life  of 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  and  use  the  material  to 
write  a  play  which  she  will  produce  herself 
next  fall. 

The  grant,  which  will  cover  Porter’s  ex¬ 
penses  during  three  to  four  months  of 
research,  is  a  Richter  Independent  Study 
Fellowship.  Her  advisers  on  the  project 
are  Dr.  Donald  Shanower  and  Dr.  Priscilla 
Grundy  of  North  Central. 

Porter  said  her  “basic  curiosity”  led  to 
her  interest  in  Mary  Todd  Lincoln. 

“I  am  just  naturally  interested  in  the 
spouses  of  very  famous  people,”  she  said. 

She  does  feel  there  are  basic  similarities 
between  her  early  life  and  the  early  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  wife. 

“We  are  both  from  large  families,  we 
were  both  separated  from  our  mothers 
when  we  were  very  young,  and  we  both 
were  raised  by  foster  mothers,”  she  said. 

Porter  added  that  she  grew  up  in 
Charleston,  Ill.,  which  was  the  site  of  one 
of  the  seven  Lincoln  debates.  Gooseneck 
Farm,  the  home  of  Lincoln’s  parents  and 
now  known  as  the  Lincoln  Log  Cabin  State 
Park,  is  just  outside  Charleston. 

Porter’s  research  will  cover  mainly  the 
years  between  1837  and  1860,  when  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  was  approximately  20  to  40 
years  old. 

“This  period  has  the  very  least  known 
about  it  of  any  of  the  years  of  her  life,” 
Porter  said,  “but  I  am  hopeful  that  I  can 
find  information  which  will  be  useful  in  fill¬ 
ing  in  the  details.” 

“My  play  will  be  written  entirely  from 
original  sources,”  Porter  said.  “This 
means  actual  letters,  documents,  diaries, 
medical  journals,  and  newspaper  articles. 
It  will  not  include  any  interpretive  work.” 

Porter  said  she  has  already  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  medical  journal  which 
describes  Mary  Todd  Lincoln’s  incarcera¬ 
tion  in  Batavia.  Her  research  will  take  her 


Doris  Porter 


to  the  White  House,  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitute,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  this 
summer.  She  has  already  received 
assistance  from  Dr.  Wayne  Temple,  the 
assistant  deputy  of  the  archives  in  Spr¬ 
ingfield,  and  from  James  Hickey,  the  Lin¬ 
coln  curator  at  the  Illinois  Historial  Socie-' 
ty- 

Porter  also  plans  to  do  research  in  Spr¬ 
ingfield  and  in  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

“Many  of  the  letters  I  hope  to  read  are  in 
private  collections,”  she  said.  “I  have 
found  some  interesting  sidelights  already. 
For  instance,  I  discovered  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  the  first  person  to  take  a  book 
out  under  the  Illinois  library  system.  I 
have  seen  the  cards  he  used.  Apparently 
he  took  out  books  for  his  children  as  well  as 
for  himself.  Probably  some  of  the  books 
listed  on  the  cards  were  for  his  wife.  In 
those  days,  women  were  very  limited  as  to 
what  they  could  do  for  themselves.” 

Porter  said  the  Library  of  Congress 
cards  for  Lincoln  revealed  that  Frankens¬ 
tein  was  a  favorite  of  the  family  while  they 
lived  in  Washington. 

The  research  will  take  from  six  weeks  to 
two  months,  according  to  Porter,  with 
another  month  or  two  devoted  to  writing 
the  full-length  play  and  still  another  month 
or  two  given  over  to  producing  it.  It  will  be 
presented  next  Nov.  13  and  14  at  North 
Central  College. 

Porter  is  the  mother  of  seven  children 
and  spent  two  years  at  CD  in  the  general 
studies  curriculum.  She  was  active  in 
theater  and  forensics  and  wrote  for  the 
Courier. 

“I  can’t  think  of  a  class  at  COD  that 
didn’t  give  me  something  to  prepare  me  in 
some  way  to  do  this  project,”  Porter  said. 
“I  don’t  know  of  course,  whether  it  will  be 
a  critical  success,  but  I  do  feel  that  I’m 
prepared  to  do  the  work.” 


All  films  at  noon  in  A2067  &  7  p.m.  in  A1 1 08. 

Free  Films 

April  15  « 

Hearts  of  the  West 

102  minutes,  1975.  Director:  Howard  Zieff. 

Cast:  Jeff  Bridges,  Andy  Griffith,  Donald  Pleasance. 

Alan  Arkin  and  Blythe  Danner. 

The  story  of  a  Nebraska  farm  boy  (Bridges)  who  enrolls 
in  the  Western  Writing  School  and  stumbles  into  Hollywood 
adventure.  Bridges  becomes  a  stunt  man  for  hack  director 
Arkin  and  is  befriended  by  fading  western  star  Griffith 
in  this  riotous  comedy. 

Let's  Sing  a  Western  Song,  1 947,  8  minutes. 


Questionnaire  shows 
quarter  system  favored 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

The  Calendar  Task  Force  Committee 
presented  the  first  of  three'scheduled  open 
forums  Tuesday  as  the  decision  on  the 
quarter  versus  semester  calendar  neared. 

A  small  group  of  students  and  faculty 
listened  while  committee  members  sum¬ 
marized  the  results  of  the  questionnaires 
supplied  to  faculty  and  students. 

The  summary  revealed  the  quarter 
system  is  overwhelmingly  favored  by  all 
who  responded  to  the  questions.  This  in¬ 
cludes  full-time  teachers,  part-time 
teachers,  counselors,  non-teaching  staff 
and  students. 

In  response  to  the  question,  “In  your  pro¬ 
fessional  opinion,  should  CD  be  on  a 
quarter  system  or  semester  system?”  68 
per  cent  of  the  teaching  staff  favored 
quarters,  while  32  per  cent  favored 
semesters. 

The  questionnaire  also  showed  students 
are  in  favor  of  the  system  the  way  it  is 
now.  One  of  the  strongest  points  for  a 
quarter  system,  according  to  the  sum¬ 
mary,  is  the  greater  chance  to  start  a  pro¬ 
gram  or  class  over  if  it  was  not  going  well. 

The  committee,  which  began  its  work 
last  spring,  is  made  up  of  five  different 
sub-committees  and  studies  problems 
ranging  from  the  quality  of  education  to 
revenue  to  use  of  faculty  time. 

The  committee  found  that  in  most  areas 
there  would  be  little  or  no  change  in  the 
amount  of  money  the  college  would  raise 
either  under  a  quarter  system  or  a 
semester  system. 

Besty  R.  Cabatit-Segal,  chairperson  of 
the  committee,  said  that  officials  from 


Parkland  Community  College,  a  scbo, 
that  changed  from  a  quarter  system  to* 
semester  system,  were  brought  in , 
discuss  their  problems  and  benefits.  1 

William  Doster,  EngUsh  instructor  an. 
chairman  of  the  Faculty  Senate,  said  tt 
he  had  talked  to  some  instructors  » 
Parkland  and  they  now  wish  they  cort 

change  back  to  a  quarter  system.. 

The  point  was  then  brought  up  ^ 
neither  the  faculty  nor  the  students  wert 
asked  their  opinions.  Parkland  went  ahea< 
and  changed  without  that  input. 

One  of  the  fine  points  of  the  argument  j 
the  translation  of  quarter  hours  int, 
semester  hours.  While  most  schools  on  a 
quarter  system  offer  four  credit  hours  pei 
course,  CD  offers  five.  Ralph  Martin 
American  history  instructor,  said  that  Cl 
is  unique  in  this  respect  and  that  it  jj 
something  CD  should  keep. 

Martin  also  expressed  concern  over  the 
possible  loss  of  student-instructor  contact 
time  with  a  conversion  to  semesters,  j 
three  quarter  five  credit  hour  sequence 
translates  into  9.9  semester  hours.  The 
same  course  at  a  semester  school  would  be 
three  credit  hours,  ending  up  with  only  sir 
semester  hours  at  the  end  of  the  year,  be 
said. 

Once  the  committee  has  reviewed  the 
opinions  from  the  forums,  it  will  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  main  campus  pro¬ 
vost,  Ted  Tilton,  Cabatit-Segal  said. 

In  a  phone  interview,  Tilton  said  that 
once  the  committee  has  made  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  him,  he  would  have 
“lengthy”  discussion  with  President 
McAninch. 


Is  ESP  part  of  your  psyche? 


Students  will  be  able  to  discover  their 
hidden  E§P  talents  on  April  21  when  Ellen 
Markes  Sawyer,  a  part-time  faculty 
member,  conducts  testing  on  extra¬ 
sensory  perception. 

Testing  will  be  from  1  until  approximate¬ 
ly  2:30  p.m.  in  A1108  for  precognition, 
clairvoyance,  and  mental  telepathy.  A 
multiphase  experiment  will  be  included 
also. 

Precognition  is  the  ability  to  foretell 
events  that  will  occur  in  the  future;  clair¬ 
voyance  is  the  ability  to  perceive  matters 
beyond  the  range  of  normal  perception, 
and  mental  telepathy  is  the  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  with  another  person  through 
brain  power. 

Participants  will  receive  immediate 
results  of  their  ESP  abilities.  Those  who 


show  special  ability  will  be  retested.  The 
tests  will  be  evaluated  by  computer- 
generated  statistics  obtained  through 
earlier  tests. 

Ms.  Marks  Sawyer  has  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  psychology  and  has  done  some 
graduate  work  in  the  field.  She  teaches 
Psychic  Phenomena  at  Lisle  High  School 
as  part  of  the  College  of  DuPage  cur¬ 
riculum.  She  is  an  independent  researcher 
who  hopes  to  publish  the  data  she  gathers. 
Her  studies  are  based  on  tests  conducted 
by  Dr.  J.B.  Rhine  of  Duke  University. 

Mrs.  Markes-Sawyer  became  interested 
in  ESP  through  her  background. 

“Spontaneous  ESP  ability  seems  to  run 
in  the  father’s  side  of  the  family,  ”  she  said 
“I  have  been  able  to  experience  it  on 
several bccasionk  since  childhood.” 


1977  grads 
move  out  into 
work  world 
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A  giant  earth  mover  gets  a  push  in  heavy  going  during  SRC  construc¬ 
tion. 


Four-day  week  to  be  repeated 


There  has  been  a  steady  shift  from 
education  to  work  experience  among  the 
1977  graduates  of  College  of  DuPage,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  survey  done  by  the  of¬ 
fice  of  institutional  research. 

Some  79  percent  now  have  full-time  jobs 
as  opposed  to  43  percent  of  the  same  group 
in  1978. 

The  survey  was  mailed  to  the  1,212 
members  of  the  1977  graduating  class,  and 
335  completed  surveys  were  returned, 
representing  27  percent  of  the  class. 

In  other  findings,  70  percent  of  those  who 
transferred  to  other  schools  have 
graduated  and  25  percent  are  still  pursuing 
a  baccalaureate  degree.  81  percent  of  the 
employed  graduates  were  working  in  a 
field  related  to  their  education.  Some  48 
percent  were  employed  within  the  CD 
district  and  another  45  percent  within  the 
state  of  Illinois. 

Some  91  percent  of  the  employed 
graduates  reported  advancement  in  their 
jobs  since  graduating  from  College  of 
DuPage. 

Earnings  have  increased  roughly  30  per¬ 
cent  over  those  reported  by  the  same  class 
two  years  ago.  The  average  salary  of  full¬ 
time  employed  graduates  was  $16,883,  and 
the  average  for  part-time  employed 
graduates  was  $8,278. 

T 

Commencement 
to  be  June  12 

The  official  College  of  DuPage  com¬ 
mencement  date  is  Friday,  June  12. 
Ceremonies  will  start  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the 
DuPage  County  fairgrounds  in  Wheaton. 

This  time  is  an  hour  earlier  than  normal. 

Measurements  for  graduation  caps  and 
gowns  will  be  taken  next  week  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  15  from  8 : 30  a. m.  to  7  p.m.  in  the 
Bookstore. 

Graduates  in  areas  such  as  nursing  and 
fire  science  may  wear  their  professional 
attire  to  the  commencement  ceremonies. 

The  cost  for  a  cap,  a  gown  and  a  tassel  is 
$12.12.  A  cap  only  costs  $2.32  and  a  tassel 
only  will  run  $1.32. 

Anyone  who  cannot  come  in  to  be 
measured  on  April  15  may  stop  in  the 
Bookstore  during  usual  business  hours  on 
a  later  date. 


Now  you  have 
the  hole  truth 

Construction  workers  at  the  new  Student 
Resource  Center  were  busy  last  week  fill¬ 
ing  a  hole  they  had  just  dug. 

The  workers  moved  mounds  of  dirt  to 
form  a  virtual  crater  to  the  west  of  A 
Bldg.,  only  to  fill  the  hole  up  again  later  in 
the  week. 

Director  of  campus  services  Don 
Carlson  explained  why. 

“All  they  are  doing  is  compacting  the 
soil  and  repacking  it  to  the  same  consisten¬ 
cy,”  Carlson  said.  He  said  a  consistently 
solid  base  is  necessary  before  footings  can 
be  poured  for  the  building. 

There  were  “soft  spots”  of  black  dirt  in 
that  area  which  would  not  have  provided 
the  proper  base  support  for  the  building, 
he  said. 

“What  they  did  was  to  dig  it  down  to  a 
solid  base  and  repack  it  with  clay,” 
Carlson  stated. 

Top  poets  to  get 
prizes  April  17 

The  winners  of  the  third  annual  CD 
poetry  contest  will  be  announced  on  April 
17  between  7 : 30  and  10  p.m.  in  K127. 

The  awards  evening  will  also  include 
readings  of  the  prize-winning  poems  as 
well  as  open  poetry  reading.  All  members 
of  the  college  community  are  invited  to 
participate  or  to  listen. 

The  poetry  prizes  are  $100  for  first  place, 
$50  for  second  and  $25  for  third. 


The  four-day  work  week  will  go  into  ef¬ 
fect  at  CD  on  Monday,  June  15  and  will 
conclude  on  Friday,  Sept.  4. 

This  program  was  first  tried  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  was  considered  a  success  with  a 
savings  in  electricity  amounting  to  $23,136. 
There  was  a  reduction  of  443,115  kilowatt 
hours  during  the  12-week  period,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  by  the  Office  of  Institu¬ 


tional  Research. 

The  report  also  found  that  students  sav¬ 
ed  $25,432  by  reducing  their  trips  to  cam¬ 
pus  by  one  per  week,  faculty  saved 
$1,856.20  and  nonteaching  employees  sav¬ 
ed  $3,825.60.  This  totals  $31,113.80. 

During  the  summer  quarter  A  Bldg,  will 
shut  down  from  Friday  through  Sunday 
each  week. 


EASTERN  ILLINOIS  BOUND? 

In  addition  to  a  good  education,  you  need  good  experience. 
Army  ROTC  offers  a  two-year  program  that  helps  get  you 
that  experience  during  your  last  two  years  of  college. 

Leadership  and  management  training  develop  your 
judgement— a  key  factor  for  any  decision  maker.  You  can 
compete  for  merit  scholarships  that  pay  your  full  tuition, 
book  fees,  and  other  school  expenses.  Plus  get  a  living 
allowance  of  up  to  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  the  two 
years. 

The  last  years  of  college  move  you  closer  to  your  goals.  Get 
the  experience  you  need  with  Army  ROTC.  For  more  facts 
call  Captain  Jim  Kantor  at  217-581-5944  or  see  your 
transfer  counselor  for  Eastern  Illinois  University  ROTC 
information. 

Army  ROTC— Be  all  you  can  be 


College  of  DuPage 
Student  Activities  presents 
OFF  BROADWAY  with  the  KIND 
Friday,  April  17,  1981 
at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Campus 
Center,  Building  K.  Tickets 
for  CfD  students  are  $4, 
general  admission  is  $5. 
Tickets  are  available  in 
Room  2059,  Building  A.  For 
further  information,  please 
call  858-2800,  ext.  2450. 


<b  College  of  DuPage 
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(Editorial  opinions  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. ) 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  news  publication 
serving  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  in  the  white  bam  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone,  858-2800,  ext.  2379  or  2113. 
Advertising  rates  available  upon  request. 
Deadline  for  routine  announcements  is  5 
p.m.  Monday.  The  college  is  located  at 
Lambert  Road  and  22nd  Street,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Ill.  60137.  Letters  to  the  editor  will 
be  subject  to  normal  editing  procedures. 

Editor . Jim  Krueger 
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Stepping  away  from  reality 


By  James  R.  Krueger 

These  people  are  nuts,  was  my  first 
thought  as  I  watched  a  group  of  10  men 
recreate  the  battle  of  Midway  Island  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II. 

And  I  mean  they  really  tried  to  recreate 
it.  There  was  a  large  plywood  board 
spread  out  across  two  lunchroom  tables, 
with  blue  painted  areas  for  the  ocean  and 
little  brown  patches  for  the  islands. 

To  simulate  the  poor  visual  conditions 
during  the  battle,  the  men  covered  up  their 
little  model  naval  warships  with  cotton 
ball  strips,  which  symbolized  cloud  cover. 

These  men  were  combatants  in  the  Spr¬ 
ing  Gamefest  held  at  CD  April  3  through  5 
in  the  Campus  Center,  the  gym,  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center,  and  in  surrounding 
hallways. 

This  particular  event  was  a  miniature 
event  and  was  held  with  all  the  other 
miniature  events  in  the  Campus  Center. 
The  Battle  for  Midway  Island  lasted  for 
five  hours,  and  when  it  was  finished  I  ask¬ 
ed  one  of  the  losers  how  he  felt.  He  said, 
“War  is  hell.” 

As  I  walked  around  the  Campus  Center  I 
saw.  a  gunfight  at  Boothill;  a  recreation  of 
the  Zulu  attack  on  the  British;  one  of  the 
many  individual  battles  of  World  War  II 
(complete  with  little  model  tanks  and  ar¬ 
tillery  the  size  of  a  fingernail — all,  of 
course  painted  to  exquisite  perfection);  a 
war  between  France  and  Great  Britain;  a 
death  maze  for  heros;  and  many  others. 

I  saw  one  of  CD’s  public  safety  officers 
standing  beside  a  table  watching  a  battle 
between  miniature  tanks  and  infantry. 
Hundreds  of  men  were  symbolically  dying 
on  the  battlefield.  “Shouldn’t  you  do 
something  about  that?”  I  asked  him.  He 
didn’t  bother  to  answer. 

I  went  to  the  exhibit  area  where  several 
games  were  on  display,  several  thousand 
to  be  exact. 

I  looked  over  the  titles.  The  Creature 
That  Ate  Sheboygan,  Ameoba  Wars, 
Melee,  Rung  Fu  2100. 1  bought  one,  opened 
it  up,  read  the  rules,  then  played  a  game 
with  a  friend. 

And  I  loved  it.  There  was  strategy. 
There  was  tactics.  There  was  a  science  fic¬ 
tion  flavor  to  the  game  and  a  strong  ele¬ 
ment  of  chance. 

It  was  fun,  it  was  wild,  it  was  crazy,  and 
symbolically  I  was  killing  off  hundreds  of 
men. 

A  friend  of  mine,  equally  dubious  about 


the  gamefest’s  ethics  entered  a  game  call¬ 
ed  high  fantasy  where  he  pretended  to  be 
an  archer  in  a  group  of  adventurers.  He 
climbed  a  tower,  he  was  shot  at  and  at¬ 
tacked  by  monsters,  he  killed  a  few  men, 
he  escaped  into  the  bowels  of  a  mountain, 
and  eventually  he  ended  up  in  a  hypnotic 
trance  after  being  bitten  by  a  purple  snake 
in  a  deep  underground  cavern. 

I  asked  him  how  he  liked  it.  He  said,  “I 
had  fun.” 

There  were  many  other  games  at  the 
Gamefest.  There  was  Risk,  there  was 
Monopoly,  there  was  chess,  and  scrabble, 
and  a  host  of  other  wargames.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  were  so  many  different  kinds 
of  games  that  many  of  the  events  had  only 
two  or  three  players,  instead  of  20  to  30. 

Some  events  didn’t  even  take  place. 
Others  took  place  but  those  in  charge  of  the 
Gamefest  didn’t  know  it.  Still  others  might 
have  taken  place  but  no  one  was  sure  at 
what  time  or  where.  It  was  all  very  confus¬ 
ing,  and  disorganized. 

Attendance  was  also  not  as  great  as  I  ex¬ 
pected.  Some  200  to  300  people  were  pre¬ 
sent  at  any  one  time,  though  I’m  sure  the 
total  attendance  figures  will  be  in  excess  of 
1,000. 

There  was  one  other  interesting  sidelight 
to  the  gamefest.  Here  were  several  hun¬ 
dred  men,  of  different  ages,  from  different 
towns,  with  different  personalities  and  in¬ 
terests,  fighting  against  each  other  on  a 
battlefield  hundreds  of  times  smaller  than 
the  actual  thing,  and  they  were  doing  it 
peacefully.  Public  Safety  reported  no 
disturbances  from  gamers  throughout  the 
entire  weekend. 

The  answer  as  to  how  I  or  anyone  else 
could  enjoy  playing  a  game  which  sym¬ 
bolically  kills  people  is  simple.  A  game  is  a 
game  is  a  game.  It  has  rules,  it  sometimes 
has  dice,  it  has  certain  strategic  at¬ 
tributes.  And  most  play  a  game  simply  for 
the  enjoyment  of  playing  a  game,  not  for 
the  satisfaction  of  symbolically  killing 
hundreds. 

What  I’m  trying  to  say  is  a  game  is  not 
reality.  It  is  an  attempt  to  escape  from 
reality  if  only  for  a  short  time,  and  so 
much  can  be  said  for  the  entire  entertain¬ 
ment  industry. 

These  people  may  be  nuts,  may  act 
childish,  but  they’re  having  a  good  time 
doing  it  and  learning  a  little  history 
besides. 

I  wonder  if  my  old  toy  soldiers  are  still 
up  in  the  attic. 


Letter  to  the  editor 


Speaking  as  a  student  of  horticulture,  I’d 
like  to  tip  my  hat  to  the  establishment 
here.  After  being  out  of  school  for  some 
years,  a  program  in  your  quarterly  caught 
my  eye— ornamental  horticulture.  I  came, 
spoke  to  advisers,  and  signed  up.  Between 
the  faculty  and  my  classmates,  the 
challenge  became  a  new  joy  in  my  life. 
Growing,  planting,  caring  for  my  own 
shrubs  and  flowers  never  seemed  to  be 
enough.  I  wanted  to  learn  more.  Your  col¬ 
lege  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
cultivate  a  very  special  interest  of  mine. 

My  first  class  was  Trees  and  Woody 

Plants.  I  laughed  when  instructor  Steve 
Raczak  said,  “People,  you  will  not  only 
recognize  these  trees  by  sight,  but  will 
learn  their  touch,  smell  and  taste.”  What  a 
riot!  Me,  taste  a  tree?  Do  you  know,  by 
quarter’s  end,  we  had  all  done  it!  Take  a 


branch,  strip  it  bare.  Identify  it!  What  is 
it?  Ah,  this  is  witch  hazel.  Why?  It  tastes 
and  smells  like  chlorine ! 

It  is  inspiring  and  appreciated  to  see  in¬ 
structors,  whether  it  be  floral  design,  land¬ 
scape  creativity,  or  greenhouse  magic, 
really  putting  forth  that  extra  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  to  help  their  students  achieve. 

Each  person  finds  inner  peace  and 
gratification  if  he  strives  for  new  horizons. 
This  one  is  for  me.  A  program  of  such  in¬ 
centive  is  one  to  be  welcomed  in  our  com¬ 
munity.  It’s  fresh,  sensitive  and  creative. 

I’m  proud  to  now  be  part  of  those  who 
leam  here  and  enjoy  the  motto:  for  ever 
green. 

Thank  you.  College  of  DuPage,  We  need 
this. 

R.  Norman 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


This  is  another  column  on  gun  control. 
No  statistics  this  time.  I  find  numbers  very 
boring  and  often  misleading.  Besides, 
when  it  comes  to  this  subject,  anything 
higher  than  the  number  zero  is  too  high.  No 
cliches,  either.  I  hear  a  lot  of  them  and 
when  someone  has  to  answer  questions 
with  cliches,  it  shows  they’re  lazy 
thinkers. 

The  worst  of  all  is,  “Guns  don’t  kill,  peo¬ 
ple  do.”  Well,  if  you  follow  that  logic  you’ll 
find  that  it  is  neither  guns  nor  people  that 
do  the  killing,  it  is  bullets.  If  there  weren’t 
any  bullets,  then  all  the  psychopaths  in  the 
world  would  never  shoot  a  soul.  Maybe 
what  we  need  is  bullet  control,  not  gun  con¬ 
trol. 

No,  to  be  serious,  the  real  issue  (and 
here  I  agree  with  former  Sen.  Adlai 
Stevenson)  is  the  national  gun  lobby.  A 
small  minority  of  well-organized, 
dedicated  and  vocal  gun  advocates  are  set¬ 
ting  national  policy. 

The  NRA  can  intimidate  representatives 
because  they  know  how  effectively 
organized  they  are.  Someone  running  for 
office  in  a  tight  race  knows  that  the  NRA 
can  throw  the  election  either  way.  To  be 
endorsed  by  them  is  also  guaranteeing 
election. 

I’m  not  against  special  interest  groups 
presenting  their  views  to  congressmen. 
But  the  NRA  advocates  nothing  but  the 
love  of  an  instrument  of  death,  and  I  can’t 
buy  that. 

Oh  sure,  they  teach  young  people  safety 
rules  and  the  like!  But  that  only  proves  to 
me  the  danger  involved  in  handling  guns. 
Target  practice?  C’mon,  give  me  a  break. 
All  target  practice  is  sharpening  the  kill  in¬ 
stinct.  The  only  reason  for  guns  and  bullets 
is  to  kill  something  or  somebody.  Isn’t 
there  enough  death  around  us?  Wasn’t  the 
picture  of  White  House  Press  Secretary 
James  Brady  lying  on  the  Washington  D.C. 
sidewalk  with  the  insides  of  his  skull  leak¬ 


ing  onto  the  concrete  disgusting  enough? 

Once  again,  the  United  States  has 
become  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world 
They  think  we’re  nuts,  letting  people  walk 
around  with  guns,  and  I  agree  with  them. 
Constitutional  rights?  What  about  my  Con¬ 
stitutional  right  not  to  be  shot  by  the  gun 
that  some  burglar  stole  from  your  house? 
Tom  Jefferson,  George  Washington  and 
the  rest  of  those  hoys  were  not  thinking  of 
personal  arsenals.  Whenever  a  gun  propo- 
nent  cites  this  argument,  they  always 
leave  out  the  first  part  of  the  2nd  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  which 
says,  “A  well-regulated  militia,  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State, 
the  right  of ...” 

This  amendment,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  was  inserted  after  the 
convention  of  1787  in  a  compromise  to  the 
states.  They  feared  that  under  the  new 
constitution  they  would  lose  their  state 
militia  to  the  federal  government.  That 
was  the  only  reason  for  that  amendment. 

Enough  small  talk.  A  concerted  effort  to 
right  the  wrongs  of  the  NRA  must  be 
undertaken.  Those  who  favor  federal  gun 
legislation  must  be  heard.  They  are  the 
true  majority  and  everybody  knows  it. 

I  hereby  announce  the  start  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  halt  the  murders,  to  stop  the 
maiming  and  to  ease  the  fear  of  law- 
abiding,  non-gun  owners.  Anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  joining  with  me  can  contact  me 
at  the-  Courier.  I  will  gladly  pass  along  the 
addresses  of  congressmen,  anti-gun  lob¬ 
bies  and  any  information  I  can.  It’s  time  to 
stop  the  madness. 

The  only  way  to  get  anything  ac¬ 
complished  these  days  is  to  be  vocal  The 
squeaky  wheel  gets  the  grease  (oh  no,  a 
cliche!).  If  people  get  mad  enough,  if  we 
raise  our  voices  loud  enough,  we  will  be 
heard.  Meanwhile,  as  a  writer,  I  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  spout  my  views,  until  they  pry  my 
cold,  dead  fingers  from  my  typewriter. 


Who  can  you  trust? 


Down  on  the  strip,  there’s  a  fast  food 
place  where  a  few  of  the  college  kids  work. 
It’s  nothing  permanent;  just  a  way  to  pick 
up  some  cash  until  they  go  on  to  greater 
glory. 

Joanie  worked  there.  An  aspiring  ac¬ 
tress,  she’d  gotten  rave  reviews  in  high 
school  plays,  and  although  she  didn’t  show 
it,  in  her  soul  she  knew  that  she  was  destin¬ 
ed  for  greatness.  Sometimes  she  had  a 
sneaking  suspicion  that  every  18-year-old 
in  the  world  felt  the  same  way,  but,  no,  she 
knew  she  would  be  the  one  to  make  it. 

Some  of  the  daytime  workers  at  the  fast 
food  place  are  older-housewives  or 
retirees.  Martha  was  one  of  these.  A  wizen¬ 
ed,  slightly  built  woman  of  indeterminate 
age,  Martha  began  work  about  six  months 
after  Joanie  had. 

After  several  days  of  training,  it  became 
apparent  that  there  was  somewhat  of  a  fog 
around  Martha’s  head.  An  excellent 
worker,  she  would  do  any  definite  job  ask¬ 
ed  of  her,  but  she  had  problems  with  a  sta¬ 
tion  that  required  independent  action. 
Joanie  and  her  friends  were  not  cruel  peo¬ 
ple,  but  it  was  frustrating  to  struggle 
through  seemingly  simple  tasks  with  Mar¬ 
tha,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  when  people 
are  frustrated,  they  try  to  vent  their 
frustrations  with  humor.  No  one  insulted 
her  to  her  face,  they  thought,  and  besides, 
she’s  so  dense,  she  wouldn’t  know  it  if  you 
did. 

After  awhile,  the  novelty  wore  off,  and 
Martha  became  an  accepted  member  of 
the  crew.  She  had  found  her  niche  in  doing 
all  the  routine,  repetitive  jobs  that  bored 
everyone  else  to  tears.  And  she  was  happy 
doing  them. 

It  was  winter,  and  one  day  as  Martha, 
who  walked  to  work,  was  bundling  up  to  go 
home,  Joanie  offered  her  a  ride.  In  the  car 
they  made  conversation.  Martha  told  of 
how  she  and  her  husband  had  just  moved 
from  Kentucky.  She  had  worked  on  an 
assembly  line  for  35  years,  she  said,  and 
wanted  some  work  to  do  after  she  retired. 
As  usual  when  Martha  spoke,  Joanie  only 
half  listened.  Martha  had  a  tendency  to 
on,  and  she  never  seemed  to. notice 


that  no  one  was  really  paying  any  atten¬ 
tion. 

When  Joanie  got  home,  she  thought 
about  what  Martha  had  said.  She 
wondered  why  anyone  would  work  on  an 
assembly  line  for  35  years.  She  thought 
about  her  older  brother  who  took  a  tem¬ 
porary  job  in  a  factory  .  .  .  five  years  ago. 
She  thought  about  her  own  temporary  job, 
about  what  would  happen  when  she  got  out 
of  school  and  had  to  support  herself.  She 
remembered  Martha  struggling  with  a 
simple  cash  register  and  wondered  what 
she  would  be  like  if  she  hadn’t  done  factory 
work  for  so  long.  That  would  make  anyone 
a  little  dull,  she  thought.  “I  wonder  what 
she  wanted  to  be  ...”  In  her  mind,  Joanie 
saw  a  picture  of  a  young  Kentucky 
schoolgirl  winning  a  spelling  bee  and  cer¬ 
tain  she  was  destined  for  greatness. 

By  the  next  morning,  Joanie  had  built  up 
such  a  ponderous  image  of  a  young  Sir' 
turned  into  a  sagging  old  woman  symboliz¬ 
ing  the  inequities  of  life,  that  she  was 
almost  shocked  when  Martha  came  ink 
work  like  it  was  just  any  other  day.  Notic¬ 
ing  her  stare,  Martha  said  hello,  and  made 
a  comment  about  the  weather.  Joanie  mut¬ 
tered  a  greeting  and  turned  away,  think¬ 
ing,  “Boy,  if  you  can’t  trust  a  symbol  of  in¬ 
equity,  who  can  you  trust?” 

What  do  I  care  anyway,  she  thought 
was  different  for  Joanie.  She  knew  that  she 
would  be  great . . .  someday. 

Laurie  Farrs' 

~  CORRECTS 

Some  statistics  in  an  editorial  in  the 
April  2  Courier  were  used  to  illustrate  the 
use  of  non-lethal  weapons  which  have  been 
corrected.  A  stun  gun,  when  fired  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  away  is  capable  <> 
crushing  a  chest,  and  at  60  feet  will  actua 
ly  knock  a  person  to  the  ground.  Injuries 
caused  by  a  new  “electronic”  stun  Sul> 
generally  do  not  require  hospitalizati°n 
and  15  to  20  feet  is  the  weapon’s  maximum 


he  beneficiary  of  a  police  officer  kt 
ction  will  receive  $20,000  from  the  Sta 
Illinois  or  $50,000  from  the  fedef 
eminent. 
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Extra  effort  needed  in  learning  to  live  with  diabetes 


By  Gwen  Woock 

Jo  Volgi  is  in  her  first  year  at  CD.  She 
likes  to  go  out  with  friends  and  to  keep 
busy  with  her  job.  She  plans  to  become  a 
nurse. 

Only,  Jo  is  a  diabetic,  and  sometimes 
things  get  complicated. 

Diabetes  is  an  inherited  disease  which 
prevents  the  body  from  using  sugar  nor¬ 
mally.  Insulin  is  missing.  That’s  the 
transforming  agent  in  the  body  that 
changes  sugars  and  starches  into  energy. 

Jo  developed  diabetes  when  she  was  7 
years  old. 

“I  had  the  chicken  pox,”  she  explained. 
“I  got  sick  and  started  showing  symptoms. 

“I  was  constantly  going  to  the  bathroom, 
like  every  10  minutes.  I  lost  a  lot  of  weight, 
even  though  I  was  eating  constantly  and 
had  an  increased  appetite.  Also,  my  hair 
was  falling  out. 

“So,  I  went  to  the  doctor.  It  was 
November  and  the  doctor  did  routine  blood 
work.  He  then  told  me  nothing  was  wrong, 
and  that  I  was  fine.  He  still  wanted  to  do 
some  more  tests,  but  my  mom  wanted  to 
wait  until  after  the  holidays. 

“Holidays  are  big  at  our  house  with 
sugar  and  candy  and  cookies,  and  I  was  on¬ 
ly  seven  and  I  ate  them. 

“We  finally  went  to  the  doctor  after 
Christmas  and  finished  the  blood  tests.  On 
New  Year’s  Eve,  the  doctor  called  and 
said  to  get  me  to  the  hospital  because  I  was 
a  diabetic.” 

In  the  hospital,  Jo  learned  to  control  her 
diabetes  through  insulin,  diet  and  exer¬ 
cise. 

Diabetics  usually  take  insulin  every  day. 
The  amount  of  insulin  taken  depends  on 


the  diabetic.  Insulin  may  be  injected  into 
different  parts  of  the  body  such  as  the 
arms,  legs  and  stomach.  Insulin  is  taken  to 
balance  out  the  food  taken  in  as  compared 
to  the  amount  of  insulin  in  the  body. 

Diet  is  also  important  in  controlling 
diabetes. 

“I’m  on  a  1,600-calorie  diet,”  said  Jo. 
“It’s  divided  into  carbohydrates,  and  pro¬ 
tein,  etc.  I  eat  compared  to  the  amount  of 
insulin  I  take.  There  has  to  be  food  in  my 
body  so  the  insulin  can  work,  so  I  have  to 
eat  at  specific  times  of  the  day .  ” 

“Exercise  is  also  important,”  Jo  added. 
“You  have  to  exercise  to  burn  up  sugar, 
since  in  taking  insulin,  your  body  peaks  at 
different  hours.  You  exercise  to  work  with 
the  insulin.” 

Asked  how  drinking  affected  her 
diabetes,  Jo  said,  “You  really  shouldn’t 
drink  unless  your  doctor  says  it  is  all  right. 
Alcohol  is  a  bread  or  fat  exchange,  in  the 
diabetic  diet,  so  if  I  know  I’m  going  to 
drink,  I  save  breads  and  fats.” 

But  not  all  alcohol  has  the  same  affect  on 
the  body,  or  the  blood  sugar. 

“Vodka,  gin  or  rum  lowers  the  blood 
sugar  and  all  you  get  is  calories,”  stated 
Jo.  “Beer  and  wine  raise  the  blood  sugar.” 

Emotions  also  play  a  key  role  in 
diabetes:  “If  you’re  nervous  or  upset  your 
blood  sugar  will  rise.  You  have  to  learn  to 
control  your  emotions.” 

Sometimes  diabetics  go  into  what  is  call¬ 
ed  an  insulin  reaction.  “I  start  to  shake 
and  get  watery  eyes,  and  if  it’s  really  bad, 

I  get  confused,”  Jo  said. 

An  insulin  reaction,  also  called  a 
hypoglycemic  coma,  means  that  the  blood 
sugar  is  too  low.  This  may  happen  if  there 
is  too  much  insulin  taken  as  compared  to 


the  amount  of  food  eaten,  or  if  the  insulin  is 
working  too  well  due  to  exercise. 

“It’s  dangerous  because  it  kills  brain 
cells,"  said  Jo.  “To  stop  an  insulin  reac¬ 
tion  I  eat  candy,  but  you  can  also  drink 
Coke  or  juice  or  something  with  sugar  in 
it.” 

A  diabetic  coma  or  hypoglycemic 
coma,  is  caused  by  too  high  blood  sugar. 

This  is  rare  now  because  urine  tests  can 
indicate  high  blood  sugar.  The  diabetic 
could  take  immediate  action  to  lower  the 
blood  sugar. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  diabetes 
under  control,  she  said.  A  person  is  said  to 
be  out  of  control  if  they  have  a  high  blood 
sugar. 

“Normal  blood  sugar  is  said  to  be  from 
90-120,”  said  Jo.  “If  the  person  has  a  blood 
sugar  of  above  250,  then  that  person  is  said 
to  be  out  of  control. 

“I  try  to  keep  my  blood  sugar  at  160-180 
(which  is  OK  with  my  doctor).  That  way  it 
won’t  be  too  high  (diabetic  coma),  and  it 
won’t  be  too  low  (insulin  reaction).” 

When  asked  her  feeling  towards  her 
disease,  Jo  smiled  and  said,  “It  does  get 
me  down  at  times.  I  have  to  think  about 
things  that  you  probably  never  thought  of. 

“For  instance,  having  ababy.  A  diabetic 
can  get  pregnant— no  problem.  The  pro¬ 
blem  is  carrying  the  baby  for  the  full  nine 
months.  A  diabetic  is  usually  in  the 
hospital  most  of  the  nine  months.” 

“It’s  also  a  problem  at  school,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “I  used  to  have  a  gym  teacher  who 
was  terrified  to  have  me  in  class.  He 
thought  that  I  was  going  to  pass  out  or 
something.  He  made  me  sit  out  a  lot  and 
the  other  kids  couldn’t  see  why  I  was  so 
special. 


“I  also  have  to  eat  at  certain  times.  I 
made  a  mistake  and  scheduled  my  classes, 
without  breaks,  from  8  to  1.  I’m  supposed 
to  eat  at  12,  so  I  have  to  grab  a  candy  bar 
or  something  to  make  sure  I  don’t  have  an 
insulin  reaction  in  my  class. 

“Sometimes  I  wish  someone  else  had 
it.” 

Right  now  there  is  no  known  cure  for 
diabetes.  But  Jo  has  heard  of  some  studies 
in  progress. 

“One  of  these  is  a  pancreas  transplant,” 
Jo  stated.  “Another  is  just  a  beta  cell 
transplant.  Beta  cells  are  what  produces 
insulin  in  the  pancreas,  and  it  is  thought 
that  if  working  beta  cells  are  put  into  a 
diabetic’s  pancreas  where  there  are  non¬ 
working  beta  cells,  the  diabetic’s  cells 
might  be  stimulated  into  working  again. 
See,  I  have  all  the  parts,  they  just  don’t  all 
work.” 

Serious  now,  Jo  said,  “I  don’t  think  a 
cure  will  come  up  soon,  at  least  not  in  the 
next  10  years.” 

“Now  that  I’ve  coped  with  the  disease,  I 
want  to  work  with  other  diabetics, 
especially  teenagers,”  she  said. 
“Teenagers  want  to  ignore  the  disease  and 
they  can’t.  I’m  starting  a  teenage  rap  ses¬ 
sion,  through  the  Juvenile  Diabetes 
Association,  because  it  helps  if  you  can 
talk  to  another  diabetic  who  may  have  had 
the  same  problems. 

“By  problems  I  mean,  do  you  tell  your 
friends  about  your  diabetes,  and  if  you  do, 
will  they  treat  you  different?  What  do  you 
do  when  you  go  to  prom  and  don’t  take  a 
purse  to  put  your  candy  in?  Do  you  tell 
your  date?  It  helps  if  you  can  ask  another 
diabetic,  ‘well,  what  did  you  do?’  ” 


By  Tom  Schlueter  and  Roger  Paulhus 


Roving  Reporter 


Should  campus  police  carry  guns? 


JOHN  KING 

“I  don’t  feel  there’s  a  need  for  that  type 
of  law  enforcement  on  campus.” 


JUNE  SYZMANIAK 

I  don’t  think  they  should  be  used  on  a 
college  campus.  I  don’t  believe  in  guns  at 
all.” 


MARILYN  JULIUS 

“No.  If  people  have  guns,  there’s  a 
tendency  to  use  them.  I  think  all  guns 
should  be  limited,  for  law  enforcement  and 
for  private  citizens.” 


CHRIS  PUPPEL 

“As  long  as  the  facts  are  presented,  and 
if  the  students  and  the  faculty  feel  that  the 
facts  warrant  that  they  should  wear  guns, 
then  yeah,  but  it  is  a  decision  that  should 
be  made  by  us,  ’cause  we’re  paying 
them.” 


Workshop  to  examine  violence  within  the  home 


Domestic  violence  and  the  strategies  for 
change  in  these  situations  is  the  subject  of 
a  day-long  conference  to  be  held  at  CD  on 
May  7. 

The  conference  is  geared  mostly  for 
health  and  mental  health  professionals, 
law  enforcement  personnel,  the  clergy, 
social  workers  and  counselors,  and 
lawyers  and  criminal  justice  personnel. 
However,  interested  community  residents 
may  also  attend.  Pre-registration  is  re¬ 
quired. 

The  conference  will  run  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  4:15  p.m.  in  the  M  Bldg.  Performing 
Arts  Center,  with  a  lunch  break  at  11:45 
a.m. 

Maria  Roy,  founder  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Abused  Women’s  Aid  in  Crisis  in 
New  York,  will  give  the  keynote  address: 
“Domestic  Violence:  Not  a  ‘Family  Af¬ 
fair’.” 

Roy  established  the  first  specialized 
social  service  agency  for  battered  women 
in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1975.  The  agen- 
oy  has  offered  assistance  to  thousands  of 


victims  and  has  recently  begun  counseling 
batterers  and  children  endangered  by  the 
violence  within  homes. 

Roy  is  a  frequent  speaker  on  the  subject 
of  domestic  violence  and  has  written  three 
books  about  it. 

The  morning’s  second  general  session 
will  be  devoted  to  “Legal  Rights  and 
Remedies  of  Victims:  Current  and  Propos¬ 
ed,”  with  assistant  state’s  attorney  Julie 
Hamos.  She  will  discuss  the  current  legal 
rights  of  victims  of  domestic  violence  and 
the  legal  remedies  available  to  them,  as 
well  as  the  present  proposed  changes  in  Il¬ 
linois  law. 

Hamos  is  the  coordinator  of  rape  and 
domestic  violence  programs  in  the  office 
of  the  Cook  County  state’s  attorney. 

The  afternoon  session  will  consist  of  four 
workshops.  “Long  Term  Counseling  Issues 
with  the  Battered  Women”  will  be  led  by 
Nikki  Nelson.  She  is  a  practice  specialist 
with  the  Family  Service  Bureau  of  United 
Charities  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Abused  Women  Coalition. 


Nelson’s  workshop  will  deal  with  the 
issues  of  self-esteem,  learning  to  detach 
from  the  violent  relationship,  handling 
damage  done  to  children  and  dealing  with 
feelings  of  guilt  and  responsibility. 

The  second  workshop,  “Crisis  Interven¬ 
tion,”  will  be  led  by  Cheryl  Clinton  and  Sue 
Orso.  Both  are  case  managers  and 
counselors  for  the  Community  Crisis 
Center  in  Elgin.  Their  workshop  will  cover 
basis  crisis  intervention  skills  which  one 
would  use  in  working  with  victims  of 
domestic  violence,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
actual  situations  a  professional  may  en¬ 
counter. 

The  third  workshop  will  deal  with 
“Counseling  Men  Who  Batter”  and  will  be 
led  by  Daniel  Saunders.  It  will  focus  on 
motivating  men  to  engage  in  counseling, 
as  well  as  assessment,  treatment  issues 
and  methods,  and  the  common 
characteristics  of  men  who  batter. 
Saunders  is  with  Family  Service  in 
Madison,  Wis.  as  director  of  Professional 
Services  and  director  of  Alternatives  to 


Aggression. 

“Couple  Counseling”  is  the  subject  of  the 
fourth  workshop.  It  will  be  led  by  Ruth 
Fletsch  of  MS  Family  Relations  at  Nor¬ 
thern  Illinois  University.  She  is  co-founder 
of  Creative  Transitions  in  Rockford,  a 
resource  center  for  personal  growth  and 
individual,  couple  and  family  counseling. 

For  more  information,  call  CD’s 
Business  and  Professional  Institute  at  858- 
6870  or  Joyce  Skoog  at  858-2800,  ext.  2519. 


“IF  I  SHOULD  DIE” 

The  possiblity  of  life  after  death  is  the 
subject  of  a  film  to  be  shown  on  campus 
April  14  and  15. 

“If  I  Should  Die,”  a  46-minute  film  ex¬ 
ploring  man’s  response  to  this  age-old  sub¬ 
ject,  is  sponsored  by  Campus  Christian 
Fellowship. 

Showings  will  be  at  10  a.m.  and  noon  on 
April  14  in  A1000  and  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 
on  April  15  in  A3057. 
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Himmelfarb 
paintings 
on  display 

By  Mary  Ricciardi 

“Watching  for  new  forms  to  evolve 
within  a  formal  context  is  the  game  I 
play,”  says  Eleanor  Himmelfarb  whose 
one-person  show  of  paintings  is  now  on 
display  in  the  CD  art  gallery  in  M  Bldg. 

Himmelfarb  works  off  of  impressions 
taken  from  nature,  and  interprets  with 
acrylic  using  bright,  vivid  colors. 

“Someone  standing  on  a  street  corner  in 
an  urban  business  area,  the  power  of  Lake 
Superior  —  its  cliffs  through  the  trees,  the 
oak  woods  which  surround  me  everyday 
are  sources  for  my  painting,”  says  Him¬ 
melfarb. 

“I  search  for  a  way  to  make  those 
statements  personal  to  me  and  to  create  a 
new  experience  for  the  viewer  beyond 
tree,  street  corner  or  lake,”  adds  Him¬ 
melfarb. 


Eleanor  Himmelfarb 

The  paintings  reflect  her  statement  in 
the  form  of  abstract  expressionism. 

“Beauty  walks  along  the  edge  of  op¬ 
posites,”  is  one  of  Himmelfarb’s  credos. 

There  are  14  paintings  in  her  show  with 
prices  ranging  from  $800  to  $1,200.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  will  run  through  April  19. 


Jazz  group  plans  fresh  air  concert 


Swing,  rock,  jazz  and  ballads  will  be 
featured  when  the  Jazz  Ensemble  presents 
a  concert  Friday,  April  24. 

If  weather  permits,  the  concert  will  be 
held  out-of-doors  on  the  north  side  of  .M 
Bldg,  at  7  p.m.  Concertgoers  are  invited  to 
bring  a  blanket  and  a  picnic  supper.  In  the 
event  of  inclement  weather,  the  program 
will  be  given  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Performing 
Arts  Center. 

The  concert  will  include  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  by  Bob  Lowden  of  George  Ger¬ 
shwin’s  “Rhapsody  in  Blue.”  Vocalists 
Debra  Hadraba  and  Cheryl  Burns  will  be 


featured  on  “Fools  Rush  In,”  “I  Will 
Never  Pass  This  Way  Again,”  “Kansas  Ci¬ 
ty,”  and  “Early  Autumn.” 

Rock  music  fans  will  enjoy  the  “Best  of 
Earth,  Wind  and  Fire”  which  includes  “In 
the  Stone,”  “That’s  the  Way  of  the  World” 
and  “September”  as  well  as  a  medley 
from  “Rumours”  by  Fleetwood  Mac. 

Various  sections  of  the  band  will  be 
highlighted  when  it  performs  “Reed  Rhap¬ 
sody”  featuring  the  saxophones, 
“Nicaragua”  featuring  the  percussion  sec¬ 
tion  and  “Munchin’  Cookies”  featuring  the 
trombones. 
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TRY  SOFT 
CONTACTS 


IN  OUR  OFFICE 


□ 


BAUSCH  & LOMB 

single  vision 

SOFT  CONTACTS 


*99 


COMPLETE 

Price  Includes: 


■  CONTACT  LENS  EYE  EXAMINATION 
'SOFT  CONTACTS  COLD  CARE  KIT 

offer  expires  5/2/81 


.  NO  APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY  .  EYES  EXAMINED 
.  GLASSES  FITTED  .  PRESCRIPTIONS  FILLED 


i  Ask  about  our 
contact  Ions 
continuous  care 
program. 


Ask  about  our 
soft  contact  lenses 
to  correct 
Astigmatism. 


Naperville 

Naperville  Commons 
24  W  500  Maple  Ave.  Villa  Park 
369-0939  156  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 

Copyright  1981  833-9000 


Established  1898 


First  step  near  for  arts  bldg. 


The  proposed  Fine  Arts  Budding  will  be 
a  mult-purpose  unit,  housing  classrooms, 
gallery  and  theater. 

According  to  President  Harold 
McAninch,  the  program  statement  is 
scheduled  to  be  completed  by  the  deans 
and  faculty  in  June.  The  program  state¬ 
ment  is  a  design  objective  based  on  feed¬ 
back  from  fine  arts  faculty  and  deans.  The 


architect  will  then  lay  out  areas  according¬ 
ly. 

After  the  program  statement  has  been 
devised,  it  will  be  taken  to  the  Board  for 
approval  in  July  or  August  1981.  An  ar¬ 
chitect  will  be  hired  no  later  than  January, 
1983,  according  to  Dr.  McAninch. 

The  original  Master  Plan  has  the 
building  located  just  to  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  A  Building. 


Artist-in-residence  to  explore  space 


Michelle  M.  Faith,  winner  of  two  Joseph 
Jefferson  awards  for  her  direction  of 
Chicago  theatrical  productions,  will  lec¬ 
ture  of  “Psychological  Space  and 
Theatrical  Directing”  in  the  Performing 
Arts  lecture  series  at  7 : 30  p.m.  on  April  13. 

Faith  will  discuss  some  of  the  research 
that  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  prox- 
emics  (the  study  of  personal  space,  how 
people  use  space,  employ  body  language, 
establish  territories,  etc.)  and  its  potential 


value  as  a  resource  for  the  theatrical 
director.  She  will  explore  its  usefulness  in 
terms  of  blocking  and  movement,  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  actors’  physical  and 
psychological  distances  from  each  other, 
and  the  relationship  between  actor  and  au¬ 
dience. 

The  free  lecture  will  be  held  in  the  M 
Bldg.  Studio  Theatre. 

As  artist-in-residence  during  the  spring 
quarter,  Faith  will  also  teach  Theatre  210, 
an  advanced  acting  class. 


New  rules  made  for  college  elections 


No  longer  will  community  college  elec¬ 
tions  be  held  in  the  spring.  Nor  will  they  be 
held  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  or  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  college.  And  they  will  not  be 
held  every  year. 

This  year  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
schedule  of  elections  brought  about  by  a 
recently  enacted  state  law,  according  to 
David  L.  Viar,  executive  director  of  the  the 
Illinois  Community  College  Trustees 
Association. 

In  1981  and  thereafter,  community  col¬ 


lege  elections  will  be  held  on  the  first  Tues 
day  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  of 
each  odd-numbered  year.  Candidates  will 
still  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  com 
munity  college  board.  However,  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  election  will  be  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  county  clerks  and  city  election 
commissions. 

Filing  for  office  will  last  eight  days.  In 
the  past,  candidates  had  24  days  to  file 
their  petitions. 


Engineers  can  get  $500  cash  awards 


Cash  awards  of  $500  will  be  available  to 
students  entering  their  junior  or  senior 
years  in  mechanical  engineering, 
mechanical  technology  or  engineering 
management  with  a  mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing  minor. 

The  awards  are  offered  by  the  Fox 
Valley  Section  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  Deadline  for  ap¬ 


plications  is  May  15, 1981 . 

To  be  eligible  a  student  must  live  in  the 
area  of  the  Fox  Valley  Section  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  of  DuPage,  Kendall  and  Grundy 
counties,  and  portions  of  Kane  and  Will 
counties. 

For  more  information,  write  to  Emil  L 
Martinec,  5725  Brookbank  Rd.,  Downers 
Grove,  60515. 


Skydiving. club  looks  for  adviser 


Students  have  formed  a  Skydiving  Club 
and  are  looking  for  an  adviser. 

“We  already  have  a  constitution  written 
for  the  club,”  said  Dan  Rigby,  one  of  the 
club’s  organizers.  “All  we  need  now  is  an 
adviser.” 


The  mission  of  the  club  is  to  promote 
skydiving  as  a  sport  and  to  cut  costs  by 
taking  advantage  of  group  rates. 

Interested  faculty  and  students  should 
contact  Dan  Rigby  at  Student  Activities, 
858-2800,  extension  2543. 


j  APPLE  &  COMMODORE 


I 


computers 


DOWNERS  GROVE  JAYCEES 

The  Downers  Grove  branch  of  the 


i  COMPETITIVE  PRICES 
|  Richard  @  c31“ 0583 


r. 


LOWER  RATES  FOR 
MOTORCYCLE 
RIDERS 


NOW  you  can  get  the  pro¬ 
tection  you  need  for  your 
motorcycle  from  a  top 
company  like  Pekin 
Insurance  at  up  to  15% 
lower  rates  than  last  year! 

Cycle  over  and  see  your 
hometown  professional 
Pekin  Insurance  agent 
TODAY  -  you'll  be  glad 
you  did ! 

Swan  Insurance  Agency 
619  S.  Main  Street 
Lombard,  II. 
629-0807 


|  Jaycees  is  seeking  members. 

The  organization  is  aimed  at  men  bet- 
|  ween  the  ages  of  18  and  36.  It  is  a 
"*  _  community-based  group  which  plans 
regular  events  for  young  people,  such  as  a 
fishing  rodeo  and  an  annual  track  meet. 

For  more  information,  call  Tony  Berardi 
at  964-8820. 


Need  sitter  for  4  or  5  nights,  from  5  to  10 
p.m.  Flexible  hours.  469-7113  mornings  or 
after3  p.m.  Glen  Ellyn  area. 

Address  and  stuff  envelopes  at  home.  Earn¬ 
ings  unlimited.  Offer,  send  $1.00,  refun¬ 
dable,  to:  Triple  ‘‘S",  16243-G9  Cajon. 
Hesperia,  Ca.  92345. 

Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?_Bir- 
thright  can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  ser¬ 
vice.  Call  anytime,  968-6668. 

Apple  &  Commodore  computers  for  per¬ 
sonal  and  business  use.  Available  from 
stock  at  competitive  prices.  Call  Richard  at 
231-0583. 

BACKPACKERS:  earn  $1,200  month  en- 
joyably!  Information  $3.  Wilderness  Expedi¬ 
tions,  97  Spadina  Rd.,  306,  Toronto,  Canada 
M5R.2T1.  . .  . . 
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Cleworth  battles  rain 
and  foes  to  win  title 


In  their  first  outdoor  competition  the 
Chaps  came  Sway  from  the  windswept  and 
rain-soaked  Eastern  Illinois  Invitational 
with  a  possible  glimpse  of  what  their 
season  may  look  like. 

As  might  be  expected  top  high  jumper 
Jim  Cleworth  came  away  with  the  only 
meet  title  for  the  Chap  runners.  Battling  a 
rainy  jumping  path  and  some  of  the  top 
competitors  in  the  state  at  the  four-year 
level,  outside  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Cleworth  paced  the  field  with  a  6-8  jump. 

“The  team  proved  one  thing  and  that  is 
that  we  don’t  have  anybody  afraid  of  good 
competition.  The  better  the  competition, 
the  better  they  compete,”  Coach  Ron  Ot- 
toson  said. 

Tom  Fieweger  continued  his  indoor  suc¬ 
cess  out  of  doors  with  two  second  places  in 
the  shot  put  and  the  hammer  throw  events. 
Fieweger  gave  some  stiff  competition  to 
shot  put  winner  Ira  Dolin  of  Northern  Il¬ 
linois.  Fieweger’s  toss  of  51-6  was  just 
behind  Dolin’s  mark  of  51-614. 

In  the  hammer  event  Fieweger  showed 
promise  with  a  spin  of  125-0%  feet.  Dan 
Fester  and  Mike  Dunlap  placed  three  and 
four  behind  Fieweger  with  112-9%  and  109- 
5%  throws  respectively. 

“He’s  finally  started  to  come  around  in 
the  shot,”  Ottoson  said  about  Fieweger. 
"In  the  hammer  he’s  having  trouble  con¬ 
trolling  it.  He  just  hasn’t  had  time  to 
perfect  the  three  spins.” 

Fieweger’s  throw  at  EIU  was  with  just 
one  spin  in  the  hammer.  Normally  the  con¬ 
testants  take  three  spins  in  the  event. 

In  other  field  events  triple  jumper  Jerry 
Rodgers  grabbed  another  second  place 
honor  for  DuPage. 

Jerry  Rodgers  took  second  place  behind 
Mark  Phelps  of  Eastern  Illinois  in  the  tri¬ 
ple  jump  at  46-9%.  Phelps  won  the  event 
with  a  jump  of  49-2%.  Chuck  Maudlin  plac¬ 
ed  sixth  in  the  same  event  with  a  leap  of  43- 
11%. 

In  the  running  areas  the  Chaps  were  held 
up  by  the  power  of  their  impressive  relay 
teams.  The  1600-meter  squad  placed  fourth 
for  DuPage  with  a  time  of  3:25.50.  That 
squad  consisted  of  Bob  Palm,  Cleworth, 
Bill  Kalafut,  and  Jim  Foster  in  the  anchor 
spot. 

The  440-meter  relay  placed  fifth  with  a 
squad  consisting  of  Tony  Farrendina, 
Maudlin,  Foster,  and  Kalafut.  Ottoson 
listed  both  relays  as  good  first  meet  per¬ 


formances. 

Other  runners  at  the  EIU  meet  for  the 
Chaps  were  Greg  Cheavure  in  the  110- 
meter  hurdles;  Tim  Willinger  in  the  100- 
meter,  200-meter  dash  and  400-meter 
dashes;  Palm  in  the  400-meter  dash. 
Maudlin  in  the  400-meter  dash,  Bralon 
Johnson,  Cheavure,  Kalafut,  and  Foster 
all  in  the  400-meter  hurdles. 

Kalafut  ran  the  400-meter  hurdles  in  a 
time  of  :57.13  to  top  out  the  DuPage  field. 
It  was  his  second  meet  at  that  spot. 

The  change  from  indoors  to  outdoors,  Ot¬ 
toson  said,  effects  the  athletes  and  in  turn 
they  come  out  with  better  times  and 
distances. 

“It’s  as  much  psychological  as  physical. 
Besides  adding  three  events  we  can  get  out 
and  run  some  quality  on  a  big  track. 

“Times  increase,  the  season  is  longer 
and  the  mental  outlook  is  better.  We  also 
eliminate  the  drive  to  IBC  which  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  plus  to  the  program. 

“With  the  longer  season  we  can  experi¬ 
ment  more,  move  people  around  and  move 
practice  schedules  around.” 

Ottoson  noted  that  wind  affects  the  bar 
events  and  discus  and  javelin.  It  doesn’t 
come  into  play  as  much  with  the  running 
events  because  of  the  oval  track  where  the 
runners  have  to  face  the  wind  at  one  time 
or  another.  But  Ottoson  isn’t  complaining 
about  the  weather. 

“The  greatest  plus  this  year  has  been  the 
weather,”  he  said. 

The  team  has  been  able  to  practice  out¬ 
side  almost  since  the  end  of  the  indoor 
season.  With  this  added  practice  Ottoson 
feels  the  teams  from  Illinois  should  be  able 
to  battle  some  of  the  squads  from  the  sun 
belt  more  effectively  at  the  national  meet 
this  year. 


EASTERN  ILLINOIS  INVITATIONAL 
Individual  winnar* 

10,0S0-maler  RUN  •  Tony  Hurd.  Augustan*,  30:32.13;  HAMMER 
THROW  -  Rick  Francie.  Eastern  Illinois.  141-71*;  3500-METER 
STEEPLECHASE  -  Terry  Edinger,  Eastern  Illinois.  9:15.14;  1.500- 
METER  RUN  -  Don  Bums.  Western  Illinois.  3:54.45;  LONG  JUMP  • 
Kerry  Rice.  Western  Illinois.  23-11;  110-HIGH  HURDLES  -  Augie 
Oruwari.  Eastern  Illinois.  :14.34;  POLE  VAULT  -  Bret  Anderson. 
Augustana,  15-0.;  SHOT  PUT  -  Ira  Dolin,  Northern  Illinois,  514V.;  400- 
METER  DASH  -  Elrem  Horton.  Eastern  Illinois,  :49.27;  JAVELIN  -  Greg 
Weber.  Eastern  Illinois.  176-10;  100-METER  DASH  -  Claude  Magee. 
Eastern  Illinois.  :10.79;  HIGH  JUMP  -  Jim  Cleworth.  DUPAGE,  6-8;  800- 
METER  RUN  -  Jell  Keierson,  Northern  Illinois.  1:55.93;  400-METER- 
HURDLES  -  Chris  Hilvent.  Northern  Illinois,  :53.09;  200-METER  DASH  - 
Claude  Magee.  Eastern  Illinois.  21:97;  TRIPLE  JUMP  •  Mark  Phelps. 
Eastern  Illinois.  49-2V*;  DISCUS  -  Paul  James.  Eastern  Illinois.  174-0; 
5000-METER  RUN  -  Joe  Sheeran,  Eastern  Illinois,  14.27.87;  1600- 
METER  RELAY.  Northern  Illinois.  3:19.34. 


Dupers  start  new  season 
with  strong  showings 


Another  good  sign  for  Condie  was  the 
outstanding  speed  displayed  by  her  team, 
which  stole  eight  bases  in  eight  attempts. 

“We’re  a  running  team,”  Condie  said.  “I 
plan  to  emphasize  that  this  year.” 

DuPage  earned  its  second' victory  April  2 
in  a  9-4  decision  over  Moraine  Valley. 
Flens  went  the  distance  for  the  winners, 
allowing  six  hits  and  four  walks. 

The  victors  scored  five  runs  in  the  open¬ 
ing  frame  on  five  hits,  including  singles  by 
freshmen  Sue  Favia  and  Mary  Mack,  a 
walk  to  Flens,  and  singles  by  freshmen 
Dawn  Sass,  Jean  Radavich  and  Roberta 
Foster. 

On  April  4  the  Dupers  came  up  with 
some  hot  bats  and  tough  defense  and 
limited  the  Waubonsee  squad  to  four  runs 
while  CD  came  up  with  24  of  their  own. 

A  new  coach  every  year  does  not  lend 


DuPage  Sports  Scoreboard 
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3  3  wisconsin-Whitewater 
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O.K.  Basketball  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
Football  is  long  gone.  Hockey  is  something 
that  exists  in  the  minds  of  a  handful  of  col¬ 
dblooded  diehards  at  this  time  of  year.  All 
that  is  left  is  baseball ! 

Finally  able  to  break  a  sweat  in  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Courier  office  I  came  upon  the 
yearly  calling  of  baseball  predictions.  Yes, 
the  time  of  the  year  when  the  great  Pete 
Garvey  initiated  tradition  is  carried  on  by 
the  staff  of  the  Courier.  In  other  words  I 
get  a  chance  to  make  a  complete  fool  out  of 
myself  come  next  fall  when  my  division 
winning  picks  are  wallowing  in  the  cellar. 
Well,  here  they  are— for  better  or  for 
worse. 

Accounting  only  for  myself,  I  must  add 
that  the  divisions  should  be  fairly  close  in 
both  leagues.  The  best  race  should  be  in 
the  AL  East.  The  top  three  teams  should 
battle  down  to  the  wire.  Detroit  might 
sneak  in  there,  but  Milwaukee  has  the  new 
power  and  this  is  their  year.  Kansas  City 
should  repeat  in  the  west  but  California 
will  definitely  improve.  Oakland  will  pro¬ 
vide  some  competition.  Chicago  will  pro¬ 
vide  some  interest  also;  this  is  their  best 
hope  in  years  for  a  winner. 

The  Cubs  might  be  contenders  in  their 
division  if  they  would  get  some  pitching. 
Rick  Reushel  can’t  do  it  all  and  Dick 
Tidrow  is  the  only  thing  going  in  the 
bullpen.  Other  than  that  the  Cubs  have 
some  fairly  choice  prospects  in  the  field 


with  Leon  Durham,  Steve  Henderson,  and 
Scot  Thompson.  The  infield  is  fairly  well 
also  even  without  Mick  Keleher.  Actually 
'  Ken  Reitz  to  Ivan  Dejesus  to  Bill  Buckner 
should  be  a  great  double  play  team.  Throw 
in  Mike  Tyson  and  it  could  bring  back  the 
old  days  of  Beckert,  Kessinger,  Santo,  and 
Banks  to  many  a  bleacher  bums  memory 
bank. 

The  Sox  should  be  improved  greatly, 
specifically  due  to  trades  that  brought  in 
Greg  Luzinski  and  Carlton  Fisk.  Luzinski 
might  be  the  power  hitter  the  Sox  have 
been  hoping  for  since  the  departure  of 
Richie  Zisk  and  Oscar  Gamble.  Of  the  two 
Chicago  teams  the  Sox  have  to  be  given  the 
steal  sign  for  coming  away  with  an  upset 
pennant  victory. 

NELSON-National  League  Play-offs- 
Montreal  over  Houston,  American  League 
Play-offs-Milwaukee  over  Kansas  City. 
World  Series-Milwaukee  over  Montreal. 

KRUEGER-National  League  Play-offs- 
Montreal  over  Los  Angeles.  American 
League  Play-offs-Kansas  City  over  New 
York.  World  Series-Kansas  City  over  Mon¬ 
treal. 

SCHLUETER-National  League  Play-offs- 
Houston  over  Montreal.  American  League 
Play-offs-New  York  over  Kansas  City. 
World  Series-Houston  over  New  York. 


TOM  NELSON 


EAST 


WEST 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE 

Montreal . 0 

Philadelphia . 2 

Pittsburgh . 5 

St.  Louis . . . 6 

Chicago . 11 

New  York . 20 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE 

Milwaukee . 0 

New  York . 1 

Baltimore . 3 

Detroit . 4 

Boston . 10 

Cleveland . 10 

Toronto . 23 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE 

Houston . 0 

Atlanta . 1 

Los  Angeles . 2 

Cincinnati . 2 

San  Francisco . 14 

San  Diego . 19 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE 

Kansas  City . 0 

California . 1 

Oakland . 3 

Chicago . 5 

Texas . 7 

Minnesota . 13 

Seattle . 21 


JIM  KRUEGER 
EDITOR 


EAST 


WEST 


much  stability  to  any  athletic  program, 
but  College  of  DuPage  softball  coach  Lori 
Condie  has  already  proven  that  she  intends 
to  turn  things  around  in  her  first  season. 

The  sixth  softball  coach  in  as  many 
seasons,  Condie  instituted  an  intensive 
recruiting  campaign  and  has  collected  a 
team  that  has  already  racked  up  two  im¬ 
pressive  wins. 

DuPage  opened  its  season  March  31  with 
a  10-0  pasting  of  Thornton  Community  Col¬ 
lege  behind  the  four-hit  pitching  of 
sophomore  Mary  Gruber.  Gruber  struck 
out  nine,  walked  only  one,  and  contributed 
three  hits,  including  a  triple  and  double,  to 
go  with  two  runs  and  two  runs  batted  in. 

The  Lady  Chaparrals  banged  out  19  hits 
and  scored  all  the  runs  they  needed  in  the 
first  on  a  two-run  triple  by  sophomore 
Pam  Flens.  Flens  added  another  triple  and 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE 

Montreal . 0 

Pittsburgh . 1 

Philadelphia . 3 

St.  Louis . 5 

New  York . 15 

Chicago  . 17 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE 

New  York . 0 

Baltimore  . % 

Milwaukee . 2 

Boston . 7 

Detroit .  .10 

Cleveland . 14 

Toronto . 20 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE 

Los  Angeles . 0 

Houston . % 

Cincinnati . 3 

Atlanta . 5 

San  Francisco . 20 

San  Diego . 20 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE 

Kansas  City . 0 

California . / . 3 

Oakland . 5 

Minnesota . 10 

Chicago . 12 

Texas . 14 

Seattle . 20 
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NATIONAL  LEAGUE 

Montreal . 0 

Philadelphia . 1 

Chicago . . . 5 

Pittsburgh . . . 6 

St.  Louis . 10 

New  York . 18 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE 

Houston . 0 

Los  Angeles . 3 

Atlanta . 8 

Cincinnati . 9 

San  Francisco . 15 

San  Diego . 16 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE 
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4 
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24 
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....9 
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....7 

Cleveland . 

...14 

Minnesota . 
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Toronto . 

...22 

Seattle . 
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Fosser,  Slezak  push 
Chaps  past  Wright 


Captain  Ernie  Mitropoulus  returns  a  forehand  volley  in  action  against 
Moraine  Valley  on  Monday.  Mitropoulus  went  to  to  beat  his  opponent 
6-2,  6-3.  The  Chaps  are  in  the  midst  of  a  five-day  five-match  marathon. 


Photo  by  Tom  Nelson 

Netmen  have  no  problems 
beating  first  opponents 


By  Tom  Nelson 

No  we  didn’t  send  the  football  team  but 
the  Wright  Rams  probably  wish  we  did. 

In  another  successful  Monday  twin  bill 
the  Chaps  walloped  Wright  9-3  and  20-3. 

The  first  game  was  handled  easily  by 
pitcher  Rob  Slezak  who  went  the  distance 
to  notch  his  third  victory  to  bring  his 
record  to  3-1.  Slezak  added  to  his  pitching 
cause  in  the  first  game  with  a  towering 
home  run  blast  that  they  are  still  looking 
for. 

The  nightcap  proved  to  be  more  of  a  joke 
as  the  Chaps  trounced  Wright  into  submis¬ 
sion  at  the  mercy  of  pitcher  Jon  Andes, 
who  went  the  distance.  He  is  a  product  of 
the  competitive  Winfield  baseball  pro¬ 
gram. 

Becoming  the  potent  one-two  punch  for 
the  Chaps  is  Slezak  and  outfielder,  DH  Dan 
Fosser.  Quickly  becoming  the  man  with 
the  big  stick,  Fosser  notched  up  another 
round  tripper  in  that  second  game.  Fosser 
hit  a  liner  into  the  outfield  that  might  have 
been  caught  but  the  Wright  fielder  booted 
it  and  the  ball  rolled  on  past  him.  Without  a 
fence  to  stop  it  Fosser  proceeded  home. 
The  play  went  down  as  a  home  run  in  the 
score  book. 

The  second  contest  proceeded  on  with  a 
comedy  of  errors  as  the  Wright  fielders 
had  trouble  with  the  Chaparral  bats. 
Fosser  went  four  for  eight  with  three  rbi’s 
and  Slexak  went  four  for  five  with  five 
rbi’s.  The  runaway  got  to  the  point  where 
the  Chaps  even  gave  Wright  some  help  as 
outfielder  Greg  Hansen  explained. 

“We  had  to  make  outs  on  purpose  so  we 
could  get  out  of  there  before  the  game  was 
called  on  darkness.” 

The  game  on  Monday  was  proceeded  by 
a  2-1  weekend.  Wins  were  gathered  against 
Waubonsee  and  at  Kishwaukee.  The  only 
loss  came  against  the  Waubonsee  Chiefs  in 
the  first  game  of  a  double  bill  on  Saturday. 
The  second  game  on  Sunday  at 
Kishwaukee  was  called  because  of 
weather. 

On  Saturday  the  Chaps  were  the  victims 
of  a  good  whipping  by  the  Chiefs  as  Bob 
Fielder  suffered  the  loss.  Fielder  was 
bombed  for  18  hits  including  four  home 
runs  in  the  third  inning.  The  Chaps  were 
ahead  3-2  going  into  the  third  before 
Waubonsee  teed-off  for  nine  runs  in  that 
fateful  inning.  Shortstop  Paul  Giersz  had 


Besides  claiming  second  place  in  the  na¬ 
tion  at  the  recent  NJCAA  ice  hockey 
tourney  in  Virginia,  Minn.,  the  Chaps  were 
honored  with  two  all-American  award  win¬ 
ners  for  the  1980-81  ice  campaign. 

Both  Mike  Murphy  and  Brad  Saban 
achieved  all-American  status  on  the 
NJCAA  all-star  team.  Murphy  was 
nominated  to  the  first  team  while  Saban 
achieved  second  squad  status. 

Murphy,  who  was  this  year’s  team  cap¬ 
tain,  gathered  20  goals  and  22  assists  for  42 
points  on  the  year.  Murphy  is  a  two  year 
starting  forward,  out  of  Lake  Park  High 
School.  He  was  joined  on  the  first  team  by 
forwards  Don  Vaughan  of  Canton,  Steve 
Lutzka  of  Hibbing;  defensemen  Steve 
Readman  of  Rainy  River  and  John  Fin¬ 
negan  of  Mesabi;  and  goalie  George  Smith 
of  North  Country. 

Saban,  another  two  year  starting  for¬ 
ward,  added  16  goals  and  18  assists  to  the 
Chaps  cause  this  season.  Saban  was  nam¬ 
ed  to  the  second  squad  along  with  forwards 
Peter  Shaughnessy  of  Canton  and  Jim 


two  hits  in  the  game  to  raise  his  average 
above  .379.  He  also  swiped  nine  bases. 

The  second  game  should  have  been 
wrapped  up  in  the  early  going  but  the 
Chaps  wanted  to  keep  the  fans  awake. 
Trailing  10-5  in  the  fourth,  the  Chaps 
fought  back  with  vigor  as  Fosser  grabbed 
his  third  homer  of  the  year.  That  narrowed 
the  lead  to  10-9  before  the  Chaps  went 
ahead  to  stay  in  the  fifth  with  hits  by 
Fosser,  Mo  Gonzalez,  Slezak,  and  Floyd 
Graf. 

Out  in  the  corn  fields  at  Kishwaukee  the 
Chaps  battled  the  cold  and  the  Kougars 
and  won  6-3  on  the  arm  of  Willie  Schneider. 
Schneider  threw  shut  out  baseball  for  six 
and  one-third  innings  before  Fielder  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  fire.  Fosser  again  provided 
the  hitting  with  two  hits,  including  a  triple. 

Fosser  has  four  homers  on  the  year,  five 
doubles,  one  triple,  and  16  RBI’s.  His  bat¬ 
ting  average  is  a  plus  .500  clip. 

“The  pitching  is  like  it  was  in  high 
school,”  he  said.  “I  shquld  be  getting  more 
hits.  They’re  throwing  nothing  but  straight 
fastballs.  It’s  like  taking  batting  practice.  „ 
The  homer  I  hit  against  Wright  was 
another  low  fastball.” 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  single  bat  of 
Fosser,  Slezak  is  rattling  a  few  pitchers 
with  an  impressive  .341  average.  The  team 
as  a  total  is  batting  .300  after  the 
Kishwaukee  game.  They  batted  .245  for 
the  Mississippi  trip.  The  Chaps  stand  at 
12-7  on  the  year. 

At  Kishwaukee  cold  weather  and  high 
winds  plagued  both  sides.  Second  baseman 
Jeff  Hill  explained  some  of  the  problems. 

“The  weather  was  just  awful.  We  could 
have  had  about  eight  homers  if  the  wind 
wasn’t  blowing  in.  The  weather  mostly  ef¬ 
fects  the  infielders  and  outfielders  .  .  . 
Also,  the  hitting  should  get  better  with  the 
warmer  weather,  we  have  a  lot  of  warm 
weather  hitters  on  the  team.” 

Trainer  Jerry  Nowesnick  gave  his  pro¬ 
fessional  opinion  on  the  weather  subject. 

“With  cold  weather  it  takes  longer  for 
the  body  to  warm  up,  an  extra  10  -  15 
minutes.  The  body  performs  better  when  it 
is  at  the  right  temperature.  I  haven’t  real¬ 
ly  noticed  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  in¬ 
juries  down  in  Mississippi  and  up  here 
though.  Just  some  grass  burns  and  sore 
elbows  and  shoulders.” 


Fischer  of  Rochester;  defensemen  Mark 
Burgholzer  of  Canton  and  Phil  Vivlamore 
of  North  Country. 

The  Chaps  lost  to  Canton  in  the  NJCAA 
finals  by  a  score  of  14-7.  To  get  to  the  finals 
the  icers  beat  North  Dakota-Bottineau  6-3. 
The  team  finished  the  year  with  a  13-13-2 
record. 

Lady  trackers  still 
needed  for  team 

Coach  Mike  Considine  is  still  looking  for 
prospective  women  track  team  can¬ 
didates.  Anyone  interested  in  running  for 
the  Lady  Chaparrals  should  contact  Con¬ 
sidine  at  ext.  2365. 

Considine  noted  that  the  team  is  looking 
for  both  runners  and  field  event  team 
members.  The  women  open  their  season 
with  two  meets  this  Friday  and  Saturday. 
Considine  indicated  that  his  team  is  down 
to  eight  members  and  he  would  like  to  get 
at  least  three  or  four  more. 


By  Tom  Nelson 

With  two  season  matches  under  their 
belts,  the  toughest  opponent  the  Chaps 
have  faced  on  the  court  this  year  seems  to 
have  been  the  wind. 

The  Chaps  had  no  problem  with  their  op¬ 
ponents  as  they  handily  beat  Moraine 
Valley  on  Monday  Vl  and  Wright  8-1  on 
Tuesday.  Their  season  opener  against 
Lake  County  was  blown  somewhere  over 
the  rainbow  on  Friday  and  cancelled  due 
to  the  tornadic  winds  in  the  area. 

Returning  only  two  players,  the  Chaps 
proved  to  Coach  Dave  Webster  and  others 
that  they  are  a  definite  conference  threat 
with  the  two  big  wins  on  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day.  This  was  their  first  time  outside  since 
their  warm-up  trip  to  Florida. 

Getting  wins  for  DuPage  against 
Moraine  Valley  were  first  singles  and  two- 
year  starter  Ernie  Mitropoulus;  second 
singles  Bill  Alex;  third  singles,  Tom 
Keaton;  fourth  singles,  Randy  Shute;  fifth 
singles.  Rich  Briggs;  sixth  singles,  Mike 
Gegenheimer;  second  doubles,  Dave 
Schlagetter  and  Gegenheimer;  and  third 
doubles,  Mike  Bryant  and  Don  Ferelli. 

“There  were  some  real  good  matches  in 
the  fourth  through  sixth  spots,”  Coach 
Webster  acknowledged.  “Every  win  is  im¬ 
portant.  We’re  fortunate  to  have  a  strong 
line-up  in  the  three  lower  positions.” 

At  the  JUCO  level,  the  matches  are 
played  on  a  nine  point  system  with  each 
level  getting  a  point.  So  first  singles  is  as 
important  as  sixth  singles. 

“Against  a  tough  team,”  Webster  con¬ 
tinued,  “we  might  have  trouble  at  the  top 
but  we  can  show  our  team  strength  at  the 
bottom.  They  might  be  playing  as  in¬ 
dividuals  but  it  is  definitely  a  team  sport.” 

Battling  fierce  winds  the  Chaps  and  the 
Wright  Rams  faced  off  at  center  court  on 
Tuesday.  The  Chaps  easily  beat  this 
Chicago  N4C  rival. 

Switching  the  line-up  around  a  bit, 
Webster  gave  his  top  men  a  rest  in 
preparation  for  the  Harper  exhibition 
game  later  that  day.  Seeing  action  at  first 
singles  was  Briggs,  who  won  against 
Waseem  Mukhtar  6-0, 6-2.  Moving  up  to  se¬ 
cond  singles  was  Gegenheimer  who  also 
was  victorious.  Other  winners  for  DuPage 
were  Schlagetter,  Ferelli  and  Bryant,  in 
singles;  and  Briggs  and  Smedberg, 
Schlagetter  and  Gegenheimer,  and  Ferelli 
and  Bryant  in  doubles  action. 

The  conference  title  is  decided  by  the 
number  of  dual  match  wins  plus  individual 
points  from  the  N4C  tourney  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 


“The  team  plays  with  good  intensity,' 
Webster  noted  after  Monday’s  contest. 
“We’re  looking  to  accomplish  something 
as  a  group  and  whatever  else  an  individual 
might  do  is  an  additional  benefit.  The  team 
is  hard  working  and  intelligent.  The  big 
question  is,  can  we  learn  fast  enough?” 

Experience  is  lacking  on  the  DuPage 
squad  which  has  only  two  returnees,  as 
compared  with  top  conference  contender 
Harper  who  has  almost  half  of  last  year’s 
team. 

Webster  noted  that  the  major  difference 
between  college  and  high  school  play  is  the 
fact  that  high  school  players  can  only  play 
singles  or  doubles,  not  both  as  they  do  in 
college. 

“We’re  left  with  singles  or  double 
players  so  we  try  to  make  each  of  them  a 
complete  player,”  he  said. 

The  selection  of  the  right  doubles  teams 
is  a  process  in  itself  with  the  coach  having 
to  judge  many  things.  Usually  the  top  two 
Dlavers  on  the  team  are  not  put  together 
because  the  two  separately  strengthen  two 
separate  teams  instead  of  just  one.  Again 
the  teams  points  come  into  play. 

“I’m  also  looking  for  complimentary 
players,”  Webster  said,  “like  a  consistent 
player  and  the  put-away  player,  or  a  left 
hander  and  right  hander. 

“In  doubles  we’re  working  on  closing  out 
the  point  and  moving  up  to  the  net,”  he  ad¬ 
ded. 

The  Chaps  presently  hold  a  2-0  record  on 
the  year. 


TENNIS 

Moraine  Valley *  1 2 * * 

DuPage  8 

INDIVIDUALS 

FIRST  SINGLES  —  Ernie  Mltropoulos.  CD  d  Dan  Meier.  MV  6-^ 
SECOND  SINGLES  -  Bill  Alex.  CD  d.  Jon  Glenee.  MV  6-11,  6-5-  T 
SINGLES  —  Tom  Keaton,  CD  d.  Bill  Rzonca,  MV  7-6,  6-2.  FO ' 
SINGLES  -  Randy  Shute,  CD  d.  Mike  Ryan,  MV  6-2,  7-5. 
SINGLES  -  .Rich  Briggs,  CD  d.  Frank  Dunkel,  MV  6-0,  6-1.  S  X 
SINGLES  -  Mike  Gegenheimer,  CD  d.  Don  Denk,  MV  6-0,  6-2^  r 
DOUBLES  -  Maier,  Gleno®  d.  Briggs,  Smedberg.  5-7,  7-5,  3- • 
COND  DOUBLES  —  Dawe  Schlagetter,  Gegenheimer  d.  RT®n’  . 
ca,  6-2,  6-4.  THIRD  DOUBLES  -  Mike  Bryant,  Don  Ferelli,  C 
Dunkel,  Denk,  6-2, 6-2. 

Wright  1 

DuPage  8 

INDIVIDUALS 

FIRST  SINGLES  -  Rich  Briggs,  CO  d.  Wassem  Mukhtar.  W.  6-0. 
SECOND  SINGLES  -  Mike  Gegenheimer,  CD  d.  Jerry  Granaer. £ 
2, 6-4.  THIRD  SINGLES  -  Dave  Schlagtter.  CD  d.  Al  Dossier.  .  •„  „  - 

1.  FOURTH  SINGLES  -  Don  Ferelli,  CD  d.  John  Lupo.  W.  6-2, 6-4.  FIF¬ 
TH  SINGLES  -  Mike  Bryant.  CD  d.  Blair  Wilkes.  W,  64,  6-2.  SIXTH 
SINGLES  -  John  Hiestand,  W,  d.  Reger  Smedberg.  CD,  6-3,  6-3. 
FIRST  DOUBLES  -  Briggs.  Smedberg.  CD  d.  Granger.  Dossier,  W.  * 

2,  6-2.  SECOND  DOUBLES  -  Schlagetter,  Gegenheimer,  CD  J 

Mukthar.  Lupo,  W.  6-2,  64.  THIRD  DOUBLES  -  Ferrilll.  Bryant,  CD  d 

Blair.  Grobcrt,  W,  6-2, 6-3. 
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Murphy,  Saban  are  All-American 


SA  requests  $332,000  budget,  up  $50,000 


By  Daniel  Faust 
Approval  of  a  record  $332,000  Student 
ctivities  budget  for  next  year  may  come 
om  Student  Government  late  next  week. 
The  >roposed  1981-82  budget  is  more 
an  $50,000  higher  than  the  $279,573 
idget  which  expires  this  June. 

The  budget  will  be  on  the  Student 
mate’s  agenda  at  its  next  meeting,  Stu- 
>nt  Vice  President  Carol  Newman  said, 
hat  meeting  will  not  be  held  until  Presi- 
>nt  Mark  Zeman  returns  from  out  of 
wn,  Newman  said. 

Zeman  should  return  Wednesday,  April 
!.  SG  hopes  to  meet  the  following  Friday. 

I  The  Senate  did  not  meet  this  week  for  its 
Igular  Wednesday  meeting,  and  also  will 
Jit  meet  next  Wednesday. 

“I  feel  strongly  that  Mark  (Zeman) 
lould  be  there,”  Newman  stated.  Zeman 
orked  with  Newman  in  preparing  the 
oposed  budget,  she  said.  The  primary 
sponsibility  of  putting  the  proposal 
gether  was  hers,  she  said. 

SG  adviser  Lucille  Friedli  said  she  ex- 
icts  the  budget  to  go  through  as  it  is. 
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We  don’t  look  for  any  drastic  changes 
to  be  made,”  Friedli  said,  “I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  that  is  how  it  is  going  to  be.” 

“We  really  went  through  that  thing  very 
carefully,”  Newman  said.  She  said  she  and 
Zeman  frequently  contacted  department 
heads  when  they  didn’t  understand  the  ra¬ 
tionale  for  a  requested  increase  in  a 


budget  area. 

The  most  prominent  increase  is  in  stu¬ 
dent  publications,  which  went  from  zero  in 
the  current  budget  to  $7,040  for  1981-82. 
That  funding  is  for  the  publication  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  literary  magazine. 

Other  budget  areas  with  increased  fun¬ 
ding  proposed  for  next  year  are  Student 


Workmen  last  week  started  putting  in  wooden  forms  to  hold  the  con¬ 


crete  foundation  for  the  new  SRC  building. 


Photo  by  Dan  Faust 


RTA  may  add  evening  buses 


By  Thomas  Cronenberg 

I  The  RTA  may  add  evening  bus  service  to 
tD  once  its  financial  crisis  eases,  an  RTA 
|fficial  said  Tuesday. 

Ridership  on  Route  715,  which  services 
from  Wheaton  and  Westmont,  has 
lore  than  doubled  in  the  past  three  years. 
Tie  average  weekly  ridership  in  1979  was 
15  riders.  In  1980,  that  figure  rose  to  535 
iders,  and  in  March  of  1981,  ridership  was 
p  to  710.  These  figures  do  not  include  per- 
ons  who  transferred  to  the  route  from 
ther  routes. 

“All  the  talk  about  a  shutdown  of  the 
ITA  has  not  affected  ridership  greatly,” 
aid  Nick  Rekas,  DuPage  County  Regional 
Hairs  Officer. 

For  the  week  of  March  2  through  March 
.  for  example,  an  all-time  record  of  3,365 
iders  was  set,  with  an  additional  710 
’ansferees  riding  buses  on  the  route. 


“This  is  the  most  successful  route  in 
DuPage  County,”  explained  Rekas.  “We 
attribute  that  success  largely  to  College  of 
DuPage  students  who  use  the  route  daily.” 

Buses  leave  CD  from  A  Bldg,  and  from 
the  K  Bldg,  parking  lot  once  every  hour 
throughout  the  day,  going  north¬ 
bound/westbound  toward  Glen  Ellyn,  and 
south  bo  und/eastbound  toward  Westmont. 
The  first  bus  arrives  at  7:23  a.m.,  and  the 
last  one  leaves  at  5:49  p.m. 

Under  the  planned  extension,  service  on 
the  route  would  continue  until  9  or  10  p.m. 
daily  and  continue  on  Saturdays  also. 

According  to  Rekas,  the  route  has  been 
in  the  planning  stages  for  more  than  a 
year,  but  cannot  be  instituted  because  of 
the  RTA’s  financial  situation. 

“There  has  been  a  hold  on  all  new  bus 
routes  since  June  of  1980  because  of  a  lack 
of  finances,”  Rekas  explained.  “Once  the 


RTA  receives  funds  from  Springfield,  we’ll 
be  able  to  go  ahead  with  the  extended  ser¬ 
vice.” 

Rekas  is  confident  that  the  RTA  will 
receive  the  money  it  needs. 

“We  don’t  look  for  the  RTA  to  shut 
down,”  he  said.  “There  have  been  similar 
situations  throughout  the  country,  in  Birm¬ 
ingham  and  Philadelphia,  for  example. 
These  systems  were  shut  down,  but 
reinstated  almost  immediately.  For  an 
area  as  large  as  Chicago,  the  effects  of  a 
shutdown  would  be  catastrophic.” 


Government,  from  $15,854  to  $24,650;  var¬ 
sity  athletics,  from  $49,270  to  $56,150; 
educational  programming,  from  $3,700  to 
$8,450;  Courier,  from  $34,751  to  $37,678; 
and  women’s  concerns,  from  $2,783  to 
$3,997. 

Budgets  also  are  planned  to  rise  in  foren¬ 
sics,  Student-Parent  Coop,  films  and  lec¬ 
tures,  dance  repertory  and  several  areas 
of  theater  and  music. 

Budget  cuts  also  are  anticipated  in  some 
areas.  Budgets  with  lower  figures  propos¬ 
ed  for  next  year  include  commencement- 
class  gift,  from  $13,800  to  $11,500;  staff  ser¬ 
vices,  from  $14,000  to  $13,000;  amateur 
radio  station,  from  $1,185  to  $350;  and 
music  and  recitals,  from  $2,000  to  $1,490. 


Publishing 
outlet  seen 
for  students 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

.  A  new  approach  to  a  literary  magazine 
on  campus  is  being  planned  by  Allan 
Carter,  English  instructor,  which  would 
allow  students  to  publish  literary  works  all 
year  long  instead  of  just  twice  a  year. 

Carter  said  that  the  magazine  will  grow 
out  of  a  proposed  humanities  club  and  will 
not  be  based  totally  on  English  students. 
He  said  that  would  allow  photographers 
and  artists  to  publish  their  works  also. 

Carter  sees  this  new  club  as  a  project  in 
which  students  would  be  involved  all  year 
long. 

With  a  proposed  budget  of  $7,000,  Carter 
hopes  the  magazine  will  be  able  to  publish 
two  issues  next  year.  In  addition  to  the  two 
magazines,  Carter  said  that  it  is  possible 
to  publish  one-page  supplements  along  the 
lines  of  the  “penny-poems”  in  England. 

In  this  way,  students  wouldn’t  have  to 
wait  until  the  magazine  comes  out  to  get 
their  work  published,  he  said. 

Another  possibility  under  consideration, 
Carter  said,  was  to  have  a  supplement  to 
the  Courier  so  that  distribution  for  the 
literary  works  would  not  be  a  problem. 

Carter  said  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
keep  costs  at  a  minimum,  perhaps  by  prin¬ 
ting  on  a  cheaper  grade  of  paper.  He  said 
that  a  typical  magazine  with  glossy  paper 
costs  almost  75y  a  copy  to  publish 

“The  purpose  of  the  magazine  is  to  get 
as  many  student  writers  published  as 
possible,”  Carter  said. 

Students  interested  in  writing  on  the 
magazine  next  year  should  contact  Allan 
Carter  at  ex.  2073. 


Add  more  tech  programs 
but  could  limit  enrollment 


Meinmetz  is  new  director 
of  CD’s  computer  services 


Mary  Steinmetz,  a  nine-year  veteran  in 
Computers  services,  has  been  appointed 
pe  new  director  of  computer  services  ef¬ 
fective  April  8. 

f  Steinmetz  is  replacing  Bart  Carlson, 
ho  resigned  in  January  to  join  the  private 
ictor  in  computer  science. 

Also  new  in  administrative  computer 
devices  is  an  IBM  4341,  an  international 
business  machine  with  capabilities  twice 
fhose  of  its  predecessor. 

According  to  Steinmetz,  the  IBM  was 
Pne  °f  five  expensive  additions  in  com¬ 
puter  services  which  became  mandatory 
pfter  enrollment  increased. 

We  needed  new  software  to  write  the  in- 
k  Actions  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ew  IBM’s  capabilities,”  said  Steinmetz. 


“We  used  to  handle  payrolls  for  other 
schools  but  we  quit  a  year  ago  because  our 
increasing  enrollment  and  new  software 
problems  kept  us  busy,”  he  said. 

The  other  purchases,  a  new  student 
record,  student  billing,  financial  aid  and 
payroll-personnel  systems  will  be  usable  ' 
in  three  years,  said  Steinmetz. 

“Not  only  do  we  have  to  gear  our  new 
systems  for  future  needs  but  we  have  to 
maintain  our  current  systems,  which  is 
nearly  impossible  since  we  only  have  two 
available  people,”  she  said. 

“But  registration  went  well  this  year 
because  all  the  bugs  are  worked  out  of  our 
system— if  something  does  break,  it’s 
always  during  the  first  week,”  she  said. 


By  Sheila  McCann 

Plans  are  underway  to  increase  the 
number  of  occupational  programs,  but 
cuts  in  government  funding  may  result  in 
limiting  the  number  of  students  in  these 
programs,  said  Bill  Gooch,  CD’s  dean  of 
occupational  and  vocational  education. 

The  health  fields  and  computer  services 
are  two  areas  where  more  programs  will 
be  offered  to  reflect  growing  employment 
needs. 

“People  are  demanding  more  and  better 
health  care,  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  big 
increase  in  jobs  in  health  related  fields,” 
said  Gooch. 

Occupational  therapy,  surgical  techni¬ 
cian,  nuclear  medicine,  laser  technician, 
and  diagnostic  medical  sonography  are 
the  new  programs  planned  in  the  health 
fields,  he  said. 

To  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the 
computer  industry,  occupational  pro¬ 
grams  are  planned  for  computer  service 
technicians,  digital  technicians  and  field 
engineersdip.  work  with  micro-processors 
and  computers,  said  Gooch. 

He  said  that  the  presence  of  computers 
at  school,  work,  home  and  even  the 
automobile  require  that  everyone  have 


some  basic  knowledge  of  the  computer.  He 
added  that  even  elementary  schools  are 
recognizing  this  need  and  teaching 
students  to  operate  computers  at  this 
level. 

In  addition  to  teaching  students  about 
computers,  faculty  members  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  learn  about  computer  opera¬ 
tions. 

“We  are  suggesting  that  all  our  faculty 
achieve  computer  literacy,”  said  Gooch. 
Workshops  will  be  held  to  teach  faculty 
members  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
computer. 

Gooch  said  that  he  is  concerned  about 
how  cuts  in  governmental  funds  will  affect 
the  occupational  programs.  As  equipment 
becomes  more  sophisticated,  he  said  it 
also  becomes  more  expensive  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  replace  old  equip¬ 
ment. 

“If  it’s  over  ten  years  old,  it’s  probably 
obsolete,”  said  Gooch. 

He  said  that  the  cuts  will  make  it  very 
difficult  to  equip  laboratories  and  may  re¬ 
quire  limiting  the  number  of  students. 
While  there  have  been  no  specific  cuts  as 

Please  turn  to  Page  5 
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Enrollment  is  up  and  funds  are  down 


By  Lisa  Tuttle 

Despite  a  6.5  percent  state-wide  increase 
in  college  enrollment  and  a  27  percent  in¬ 
crease  per  year  in  the  cost  of  utilities.  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage  has  been  offered  a  6  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  state  funding  for  next 
year,  according  to  President  Harold 
McAninch. 

“Governor  Thompson  agreed  to  a  six 
percent  flat  rate  increase,”  he  said, 
“which  really  doesn’t  cover  the  number  of 
students.”  He  added  that  this  will  be  less 


money  per  student  than  the  college  receiv¬ 
ed  last  year. 

The  Illinois  College  Board  recommend¬ 
ed  a  9  to  10  percent  increase  to  the  Illinois 
Board  of  Higher  Education.  However, 
IBHE  asked  the  governor  for  a  3.2  percent 
increase  in  aid.  This  is  over  and  above  the 
enrollment  increase,  McAninch  explained. 

The  cost  of  supplies  and  equipment  rises 
at  a  rate  of  more  than  15  percent  per  year 
according  to  a  statement  from  David  L. 
Viar,  executive  director  of  the  Illinois 


Gourmet  dinners  on  tap  for  $15 


A  little  touch  of  class  is  coming  to  CD. 
Students  in  Advanced  Food  Production  201 
are  planning,  organizing  and  preparing  a 
series  of  classical  dinners  designed  to  pi¬ 
que  the  most  pompous  of  palates. 

George  Macht,  foodservice  administra¬ 
tion  instructor,  said  that  the  dinners  are  a 
completely  student-run  project,  almost 
duplicating  the  conditions  of  the  finest 
restaurants. 

Each  meal  will  consist  of  seven  to  nine 
courses,  with  waiters  dressed  in  tuxedos 
and  cooks  dressed  in  white  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  tall  hats,  Macht  said. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  with  area 
hotels  and  restaurants  to  borrow  the 
necessary  equipment  that  CD  does  not 
have,  he  said. 

Each  meal  will  accommodate  40  people, 
Macht  said,  and  will  take  place  every 


other  week  to  allow  for  a  dry-run  on  the  off 
week. 

Also,  the  meals  will  be  complete  with 
entertainment.  The  first  feature  will  be  a 
classical  guitarist,  Macht  said. 

The  menu  for  the  first  dinner  on  April  23 
reads  as  follows: 

Melon  with  Proscuitto  ham 
Consomme  with  spring  vegetables 
Coquilles  St.  Jacques 
Beef  Wellington 
with  sauce  Madeira 
Spinach-stuffed  tomatoes 
Hollandaise 

Palm  hearts  vinaigrette 
Assorted  Pastries 
Friandase 
Coffee 

Reservations  can  be  made  by  contacting 
Macht  at  ext.  2592,  2593  or  2595.  The  meals 
will  cost  $15  per  person. 


Community  College  Association.  The 
governor  had  also  promised  the  employees 
of  higher  education  institutions  an  average 
raise  of  10  percent,  he  said. 

Just  how  will  this  tight  money  squeeze 
affect  the  student? 

McAninch  said  there  is  no  planned  tui¬ 
tion  increase  but  there  may  be  a  cut-back 
in  supplies  and  maintenance  equipment. 

Robert  Regner,  CD’s  financial  aid  direc¬ 
tor,  said  that  on  a  national  level  the 
Reagan  administration  put  a  60-day  freeze 
on  educational  funding  in  mid-January.  He 
added  that  the  monies  for  education  will 
have  new  regulations  regarding  interest 
rates  and  deferments.  These  regulations 
won’t  be  released  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  three  weeks,  after  a  review  of 
funds. 

“Look  at  the  inflation  rate,”  Regner 
said.  “Students’  costs  are  no  different 
than  anyone  else’s.  We  need  full  funding 
for  financial  aid  to  help  students  pay  for 
their  education.” 

GEORGIA  BONNELL  DIES 

Georgia  Bonnell,  instructor  of  fashion 
design  at  College  of  DuPage  since  1971, 
died  Sunday  morning,  April  12, 1981,  after 
a  prolonged  illness. 

She  will  be  buried  at  Fairview  Cemetery 
in  Westfield,  New  Jersey.  Her  husband, 
John,  requests  that  no  flowers  be  sent. 


LOWER  RATES  FOR 
MOTORCYCLE 
RIDERS 


NOW  you  can  get  the  pro¬ 
tection  you  need  for  your 
motorcycle  from  a  top 
company  like  Pekin 
Insurance  at  up  to  1 5% 
lower  rates  than  last  year! 

Cycle  over  and  see  your 
hometown  professional 
Pekin  Insurance  agent 
TODAY  -  you'll  be  glad 
you  did! 

Swan  Insurance  Agency 
619  S.  Main  Street 
Lombard,  II. 
629-0807 


Calling  all  ham  operators 


The  CD  ham  radio  station  is  looking  for 
hams. 

The  station  is  equipped  with  some  of  the 
best  hardware  around,  according  to  Joe 
Santini,  auto  mechanics  instructor  and 
sponsor  for  the  ham  station.  It  is  located  in 
A2057D. 

All  the  equipment  is  Drake,  according  to 
Santini,  with  a  2,000  watt  amplifier,  three 
antennas  and  microphone.  Long  distance 
communication  by  the  DX  band  is  possi¬ 
ble,  as  well  as  local  chats  on  VHF  bands. 

Interested  persons  who  hold  novice 
licenses  can  be  checked  out  with  Santini. 
An  operator  must  pass  a  10-minute  equip¬ 
ment  check  and  then  may  go  on  the  air  at 
any  time.  Station  keys  are  held  by  Santini 
and  the  Student  Activities  office  next  door. 

A  Wheaton  radio  club  has  recently 
donated  a  radio  teletype  to  the  station. 


Santini  said.  This  takes  a  coded  signal  off 
the  air  and  transfers  it  into  type.  He  hopes 
that  can  be  put  to  use  soon. 

Santini  would  like  to  see  an  amateur 
radio  class  at  CD,  and  he  would  like  the 
station  to  be  part  of  Skywarn,  a  network  of 
local  stations  which  transmits  reports  of 
bad  weather  to  the  National  Weather  Ser¬ 
vice. 

For  more  information,  call  ext.  2450  or 
leave  your  name  and  phone  number  on 
Santini’s  door,  A1100B. 
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All  films  at  noon  in  A2067  &  7  p.m.  in  A1 1 08 

Free  Films 

April  22 

Fellini  Satyricon 

127  minutes,  1970.  Director:  Federico  Fellini 
Cast:  Martin  Potter,  Hiram  Keller,  Max  Born  and  Fanfulla. 
Fellini's  adaptation  of  Petronius'  Satyricon,  a  chronicle  of 
what  the  author  had  observed  at  the  court  of  Nero  before 
he  fell  out  of  the  emperor's  favor,  written  as  evidence  for 
future  blackmail.  As  usual,  Fellini's  conception  is  that  of  a 
theatre  piece,  but  here,  it  is  of  a  scope  far  greater  than 
any  he  had  previously  attempted. 

Un  Chein  Andalou  Bunuel,  1 928,  20  minutes. 
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College  of  DuPage 
Student  Activities  presents 
OFF  BROADWAY  with  the  KIND 
Friday,  April  17,  1981 
at  8:00  p.m.  In  the  Campus 
Center,  Building  K.  Tickets 
for  C/D  students  are  $4, 
general  admission  is  $5. 
Tickets  are  available  In 
Room  2059,  Building  A.  For 
further  information,  please 
call  858-2800,  ext.  2450. 
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His  hands  literally  shaped 
he  College  of  DuPage 


By  Glenna  Kincheloe 
Augie  Batis,  supervisor  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  and  one  of  the  men  responsible 
^for  turning  the  Lambert  farm  into  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage,  will  retire  May  29  at  the 
age  of  66. 


Once  again,  free  outdoor  concerts  have 
been  scheduled  in  the  far  west  courtyard  of 
A  Bldg.  The  programs  are  sponsored  by 
Itudent  Activities  and  run  from  11:30  a.m. 
;ol  p.m. 

Phil  ’n  the  Blanks,  a  new  wave  group, 
ill  perform  on  May  1.  Folk  artist  Thom 
Bishop  will  appear  on  May  13,  and  Scotty 
md  the  Rib  Tip,  a  rhythm  and  blues  group. 


Augie  Batis 

In  the  early  years,  Batis  worked  with 
CD's  first  president,  removing  14  farm 
buildings  (including  silos,  pig  and  chicken 
bams)  to  construct  the  first  college 
building,  J. 

Batis  found  the  Lambert  brothers’  262 


acre  farm  for  the  college,  which  was  then 
operating  from  the  top  floor  of  Lyons 
Township  High  School. 

After  working  as  the  college’s  first 
custodian  and  maintenance  man,  Batis 
became  a  truck  driver,  delivering  desks 
and  supplies  16  hours  a  day. 

“I’d  drive  200  miles  a  day,  come  back  ex¬ 
hausted,  then  help  tear  down  farm 
buildings  so  we  could  sell  the  wood  to  a 
supper  club  in  Chicago  and  make  money 
for  the  college,”  Batis  said. 

“I’d  be  so  tired  that  I  would  sleep  at  Nor¬ 
thern  Illinois  Gas  Company’s  security  of¬ 
fice  instead  of  going  home,”  he  said. 

“Finally  I  ended  up  selling  my  house  in 
Joliet  and  moving  to  Wheaton  so  I  could  be 
closer  to  my  work,”  he  saitL 

“Every  time  we  finished  a  building,  I 
wound  up  in  the  hospital  from  all  the 
pressure.  Finally,  I  had  to  have  heart 
surgery  after  building  M,  so  the  college 
reduced  my  work  load,”  Batis  said. 

The  Courier  bam  was  a  literal  rat  trap 
before  Batis  remodeled  it  into  a  work  shop 
for  the  art  classes,  he  said. 

“I’ve  enjoyed  every  bit  of  work  since  J 
Building.  Even  the  deans  and  faculty  end¬ 
ed  up  helping  remodel  classrooms  to  house 
the  increasing  enrollment,”  said  Batis. 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  retiring  though. 
My  wife  and  I  are  going  to  see  Oregon  and 
Washington  in  our  camper  because  we 
haven’t  been  there  yet,”  he  said. 


Outdoor  concerts  in  ‘A’  courtyard 


on  May  14.  On  May  20  Big  Twist  and  the 
Mellow  Fellows  will  be  back  on  campus. 

Ghallib-Ghallab  will  bring  jazz  to  CD  on 
May  26  and  27.  On  June  2  Buck  Stove  and 
Range  Company  will  perform  bluegrass 
music.  The  final  concert  on  June  5  will 
feature  the  rock  ’n  roll  music  of  George 
Faber  and  Stronghold. 
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Beware  the  ‘gun  cycle’ 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


To  the  Editor: 

Now  that  I  have  worked  at  College  of 
DuPage  for  11  years,  I  can  see  a  series  of 
cycles  we  seem  to  go  through  every  few 
years.  Student  Government  goes  through  a 
cycle  from  barely  functioning  to  total  col¬ 
lapse  every  three  years.  Right  now  they 
are  in  a  period  of  total  collapse.  There  is 
also  a  yearly  cycle  in  which  the  faculty 
must  endure  the  constant  repetition  of  a 
particular  phrase  which  is  usually  forgot¬ 
ten  by  next  September.  Faculty  who  have 
been  around  awhile  are  sure  to  remember 
“cognitive  style  mapping”,  “management 
by  objectives”,  “Staff  Development” 
(including  “HEMI”)  and  what  I  suspect  is 
becoming  next  year’s  phrase,  “computer 
literacy.”  These  cycles  can  be  fairly 
humorous.  Student  Government  is  always 
good  for  a  laugh,  and  HEMI  never  hurt 
anyone. 

However,  we  are,  I  fear,  at  the  beginn¬ 
ing  of  a  far  more  serious  cycle.  Once 
again,  we  hear  talk  about  arming  our 
Security  officers.  Four  years  ago  when  the 
subject  came  up  last,  I  was  absolutely  ter¬ 
rified  by  the  prospect  of  the  officers,  on  the 
force  at  that  time,  running  around  campus 
carrying  guns.  There  weren’t  more  than 


one  or  two  that  I  would  have  trusted  not  to 
shoot  themselves  in  some  embarrassing 
place. 

Now  we  are,  thanks  to  Tom  Usry,  in  a 
much  different  ball  game.  I  consider  the 
Public  Safety  Office  to  be  one  of  the  most 
professional  I  have  seen  and  I  have  worked 
at  several  other  institutions.  I  personally 
like  all  of  the  officers  and  I  respect  the  fact 
that  they  are  functioning  in  a  thankless  job 
for  very  low  pay  and  little  recognition. 

With  all  that  said,  I  am  still  strongly 
against  arming  our  officers.  I  believe  in 
the  idea  of  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  The 
reason  none  of  our  officers  have  been  hurt 
over  the  years  is  precisely  because  they 
don’t  wear  guns.  The  wearing  of  guns 
creates  the  atmosphere  in  which  one  of  the 
officers  will  be  injured  or  one  of  our 
students  killed  as  happened  at  Western 
Michigan  University,  my  alma  mater,  two 
weeks  after  their  security  force  was  arm¬ 
ed  several  years  ago. 

I  believe  guns  are  inappropriate  in  an 
academic  institution.  Four  years  ago  the 
question  was  roundly  defeated  by  the 
pressure  of  an  aroused  Faculty  Senate  and 
student  body.  I  hope  it  happens  again. 

Tom  Undblade 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  what  it  would 
be  like  if  you  were  bom  someone  other 
than  yourself?  You’d  have  the  same  per¬ 
sonality  but  your  parents  would  be  Rus¬ 
sian.  Or  Iranian.  In  other  words,  you’d 
have  a  chance  “to  walk  a  mile  in  someone 
else’s  shoes.” 

I’ll  tell  you.  I’m  sure  glad  I  was  bom  a 
white,  American  Male.  If  I  had  started  out 
with  black  skin,  I  don’t  think  I  could  have 
endured  all  the  racism,  bigotry  and  hate- 
mongering  still  so  prevalent  in  our  society. 
I’m  convinced  that  by  now  I’d  be  in  jail. 

If  I  had  been  bom  in  another  country,  I 
wouldn’t  see  everything  that  the  U.S.  does 
through  the  rose-colored  glasses  of 
patriotism. 

While  it  Is  unbelievable,  the  accident  of 
birth  gives  some  people  advantages  in  life, 
and  takes  away  advantages  from  others.  If 
I  were  bom  a  female,  I’m  convinced  I’d  be 
a  lonely  old  maid,  unemployed  and  totally 
miserable. 

On-the-job  sexual  harassment  is  such  a 
part  of  our  society  that  our  economy  would 
probably  collapse  if  it  somehow  was 
eliminated.  It’s  blatant.  It’s  subtle.  But  it’s 
everywhere. 

I’m  such  a  hot-head  that  the  first  time 
some  pervert  made  a  lewd  remark  in  my 
behalf,  I’d  have  shoved  my  fist  down  his 
throat.  The  first  time  I  was  denied  a  job 
because  of  my  physical  make-up,  I’d  be 
out  in  front  of  that  company  with  a  picket 
sign. 

There  are  differences  between  the  sexes, 
but  some  of  them  are  a  bit  dubious.  For  in¬ 
stance,  have  you  ever  noticed  that  when  a 


man  gets  all  dressed  up  he  puts  on  more 
clothes,  while  it  seems  a  woman  puts  otl 
less?  Find  out  who  the  clothes  designers 
are  (men)  and  you’ll  find  the  reason. 


Gloria  Steinem  once  pointed  out  that 
men  have  run  everything  since  the  beginn- 
ing  of  time.  Now,  everybody  agrees  that 
the  world  is  falling  apart,  she  argues,  so 
why  not  let  women  run  things  awhile’ 

(  Things  couldn’t  get  much  worse. 

It’s  pretty  much  accepted  that  things 
aren’t  as  bad  as  they  once  were,  but  still,  if 
you  think  of  a  secretary,  you  have  a  pic- 
ture  of  a  female  in  your  mind.  That’s  con¬ 
ditioning.  While  I  am  definitely  not 
belittling  the  secretary’s  job,  it’s  absurd  to 
think  that  that  is  the  highest  position  a 
woman  can  expect  to  achieve. 

Some  of  you  male  chauvinists  are  say- 
ing,  “Hey,  they  like  that  kind  of  stuff!" 
Some  of  them  do,  I  admit.  They  enjoy 
spending  hours  putting  on  their  make-up, 
fixing  their  hair,  making  sure  their  clothes 
are  just  so.  But  that’s  just  because  they 
were  taught  that  way.  They  are  told  they 
are  not  desirable  unless  they  are  forever 
young  and  beautiful. 

Half  the  population  of  the  world  (approx¬ 
imately)  is  male.  The  other  half  is  female. 
Who  are  the  top  administrators  at  this 
school?  Who  are  the  top  administrators  in 
any  government  body?  Is  this  a  quirk  of 
fate?  I  don’t  think  so. 

I  don’t  have  any  answers.  It’s  a  problem 
of  attitudes.  I’m  glad  to  see  an  active 
Women’s  Center  here  at  CD.  I  just  wonder 
how  many  male  attitudes,  the  ones  who 
really  need  it,  can  the  center  change? 


Giving  out  guns  requires  some  long,  hard  thought 


The  Courier  normally  does  not  publish 
letters  exceeding  250  words  in  length;  in 
this  case  we  make  an  exception.  The 
following  letter  seems  to  sum  up  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  those  who  oppose  the  arming  of 
campus  public  safety  officers.  The  Courier 
further  hopes  that  with  this  letter  the  issue 
will  be  considered  closed  unless  there  is 
some  specific  future  development  which 
merits  further  attention.  To  the  best  of  the 
Courier  staff’s  knowledge,  the  CD  ad¬ 
ministration  also  has  no  plans  to  arm  public 
safety  officers  in  the  near  future. 

To  the  Editor: 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  first  heard  the  idea  of 
our  public  safety  officers  possibly  being 
armed  with  guns.  My  first  reaction,  like 
many,  was,  “Come  on.  Gimme  a  break; 
you  gotta  be  kidding.  Are  you  serious?”  I 
shrugged  it  off  with  a  cynical  nod  and  went 
back  to  whatever  it  was  I  was  doing.  But 
after  a  couple  weeks  of  thought,  and  a  cou¬ 
ple  other  events  that  have  transpired 
recently,  I  can  no  longer  shrug  it  off. 

We’re  not  talking  about  doubling  the 
price  of  hamburgers  in  the  cafeteria,  or 
whether  or  not  we  should  allow  talking  in 
the  student  lounges.  We’re  not  even  talking 
about  what  a  rip-off  it  is  to  have  to  pay  25 
cents  a  day  on  overdue  books  at  the  LRC. 
We’re  talking  about  routinely  and  ar¬ 
bitrarily  accepting  the  notion  that  it  is  in 
our  best  interests  to  have  guards,  with 
devices  capable  of  instantaneously 
obliterating  and  annihilating  a  human  life, 
patrolling  our  campus.  This  is  a  pretty 
heavy  issue  we’re  talking  about  here.  For 
all  our  sakes:  students,  faculty, 
maintenance  people,  secretaries,  cooks 
and  public  safety  officers  themselves  (and 
anyone  else  whose  skin  is  not  thick  enough 
to  stop  a  bullet,  for  that  matter)  let’s  not 
shrug  this  off  without  a  little  bit  of  thought. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  emphatically  state 
that  this  is  not  a  criticism  of  our  campus 
police,  nor  in  any  way  intended  to  doubt 
their  dedication,  ability  or  good  common 


sense.  Although  I’ve  received  my  share  of 
parking  tickets,  I  honestly  feel  they  do  a 
very  good  job,  and  they  deserve  much 
more  credit  than  they  ever  receive. 

However,  there  are  some  realities  here 
that  we  have  to  deal  with.  We  all  know  it  is 
a  violent  world  in  which  we  live.  We  don’t 
have  to  dwell  on  Ronald  Reagan,  or  John 
Lennon  or  all  the  murders  in  three  months 
at  Cabrini-Green.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
we  have  to  do  is  take  a  look  at  last  week’s 
Courier.  On  the  front  page  we  see  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  violence  on  television.  An  article  on 
gun  control  is  a  few  pages  past  that,  and 
then  we  see  both  articles  on  violence  in  the 
home  and  a  group  of  interviews  concerned 
with  this  very  issue. ' 

I  think  this  matter  of  arming  our  campus 
police  implies  basic  premises  and  underly¬ 
ing  assumptions  that  should  be  examined 
in  a  little  more  depth  and  detail  here. 
Primarily,  I  think  we  should  look  at  the 
basic  premise  that  we  need  to  arm  our 
public  safety  guards.  In  a  bank,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  guards  are  armed  because  potential 
robbers  are  apt  to  be  armed,  and  a  guard 
surely  needs  to  be  able  to  protect  himself 
from  this  lethal  threat.  I  can  handle  that.  It 
seems  fairly  logical  that  when  probability 
says  a  guard  will  most  likely  encounter 
armed  robbers  in  his  natural  course  of  du¬ 
ty  protecting  the  bank  money,  he  should  be 
armed  to  protect  himself.  Somehow  I  have 
trouble  equating  that  to  our  public  safety 
officers.  I  don’t  really  see  how,  in  their 
normal  course  of  duty  (which,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  patrolling  the  parking  lots)  our 
campus  police  will  be  threatened  with 
lethal  bodily  harm  by  armed  criminals, 
thus  creating  the  need  for  them  to  be  arm¬ 
ed.  The  average  illegal  parker,  automobile 
stereo  thief,  trespasser,  or  for  that  matter, 
even  the  occasional  potential  rapist  or 
mugger,  does  not  intend  to  kill  or  maim 
anyone  who  attempts  to  interfere  with  his 
criminal  act,  at  least  not  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that 
they  would  rather  flee  than  stick  around. 


once  discovered.  There  is  the  remote 
possibility  that  a  more  demented, 
pathological  murderer  could  wander  on 
campus.  But  if  that  were  the  case,  isn’t  it 
more  likely  he  would  attempt  to  attack  a 
student  rather  than  seek  out  a  member  of 
the  campus  police  who  has  both  a  night 
stick  and  a  radio? 

Secondly,  I  think  we  have  to  consider  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  arming  guards  at 
all.  If  we  forget  the  crazed  murderer 
scenario,  which  obviously  is  extremely 
remote,  and  consider  the  more  realistic 
possibilities,  such  as  a  potential  mugger 
jumping  a  student  at  night(and  when  was 
the  last  time  that  ever  occurred?)  Or  a  car 
thief  trying  to  put  the  lift  on  one  of  these 
late  model  Trans  Ams  that  C.O.D.  students 
tend  to  flaunt.  These  possibilities,  at  least 
from  a  logical  point  of  view,  seem  to  be  the 
most  excessive  crimes  likely  to  take  place 
here.  And  with  the  addition  of  our  vastly 
improved  parking  lot  lighting,  even  these 
are  not  nearly  as  likely  as  in  days  past. 
After  all,  this  is  not  Chicago  Circle.  And,  at 
any  rate,  doesn’t  it  say  somewhere  that  a 
man  is  innocent  until  proven  guilty?  I 
could  have  sworn  I’ve  heard  that 
somewhere  before.  Kinda  catchy  phrase, 
ya  know?  If  a  suspect  is  not  threatening 
the  life  of  anyone,  but  rather  attempting  to 
flee  the  area,  where  does  it  say  that  it  is  a 
legitimate  use  of  authority  to  put  a  bullet 
in  his  back,  or  leg,  or  arm,  or  chest,  in 
order  to  facilitate  catching  up  to  him,  (he’s 
still  innocent  until  proven  guilty,  but  now 
he’s  bleeding  all  over  the  place,  too)  in 
order  to  arrest  him,  in  order  to  take  him  to 
a  fair  trial  where  he  has  the  opportunity  to 
verify  his  innocence? 

And  thirdly,  I  think  we  should  ask 
ourselves  if,  indeed,  we  truly  are  menaced 
by  all  these  would-be  violent  criminals, 
what  factors  would  serve  as  magnets  to 
draw  them  here?  Is  it  that  the  village  of 
Glen  Ellyn  is  in  itself  a  rip-roaring,  shoot- 
’em-up  town  where  a  gun-toting  criminal 
might  be  less  conspicuous?  Hardly.  Or  is  it 


an  inherent  quality  of  college  students  to 
tote  guns  and  threaten  each  other  with 
lethal  harm?  Again,  I  would  say,  hardly. 
In  light  of  all  these  factors,  then,  by  what 
basis  do  we  determine  that  we  need  gun- 
toting  campus  police  to  protect  us?  Draw 
your  own  conclusions.  I’m  not  advocating 
leniency  toward  suspects;  all  I’m  ad¬ 
vocating  is  constitutional  rights  and  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

Obviously,  I  think  we  cannot  ignore 
these  realities.  And  one  more— human  er¬ 
ror.  A  gun  can  easily  misfire.  An  identity, 
especially  in  darkness,  can  easily  he 
mistaken.  A  series  of  events  can  be  readily 
misinterpreted,  and  with  disastrous 
results.  The  human  factor — emotion 
Much  more  extensively  trained  and  pro¬ 
fessionally  experienced  law  officers  than 
we  have  here  have  been  known  to  over¬ 
react  to  a  situation.  And  consider  this 
When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  a  pap«r 
target  image  of  a  man,  in  the  military  nr 
police  academy  where  these  officers  are 
trained  to  use  these  lethal  weapons  with 
restraint  and  discretion,  that  had  the  bull  s 
eye  in  any  other  place  than  the  heart? 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  it  is  ominously  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  ever-present  danger  of  hav¬ 
ing  guns  on  campus  vastly  outweighs  the 
frequency  of  the  isolated  instances  whir 
would  call  for  their  use.  When  we  can  fin 
absolutely  flawless  and  perfect  people  t® 
comprise  our  campus  police,  then  we  can 
give  them  guns.  But  until  then,  let’s  d» 
something!  We’ve  got  a  student  govern 
ment.  We’ve  got  a  school  newspaper 
We’ve  got  a  campus  radio  station.  We  V'E 
got  petitions.  Let’s  hope  we’ve  got  peoP e 
concerned  enough  to  act. 

At  least  let’s  talk  about  -  it.  Kick 
around.  Remaining  indifferent  will  be  a 
the  consent  that  the  “powers  that  be  w 
need.  Before  we  consent  to  it,  accept *■ 
live  with  it  (and  possibly  die  with  it)  'e 
do  something  about  it.  It’s  your  school 
could  be  your  life.  pet0r  McCarthy 


.  ■ 
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Roving  Reporter 


®  F  By  Dan  Faust  and  Vance  Erwin 

Do  you  think  the  space  shuttle  program  is  important? 


JOAN  ANDERSEN 

“I  think  it’s  important  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  put  their  money  into  things  that 
maybe  are  a  Little  more  worthwhile.  I  get 
the  impression  that  the  government  is  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  up  with  the  Russians.” 


SVEN  BROGREN 

“Yes.  It  helps  our  prestige.  The 
technological  advances  are  amazing.” 


KELLY  KIRBY 

“Not  really.  I  think  it’s  important— it’s 
something  that  is  kind  of  necessary.  I  don’t 
think  they  should  give  it  top  priority.  I 
think  they  should  spend  more  time  worry¬ 
ing  about  getting  our  country  back  on  its 
feet.” 


JIM  HOWARD 

“Yes.  It  puts  our  country  back  on  the 
map  as  far  as  accomplishments  go.” 


‘The  Carpenters’  mirrors  a  real  family  in  crisis 


Continued  from  Page  1 
°I  yet,  he  said  there  will  be  less  money  per 

student. 

In  order  to  keep  the  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  Gooch  said  CD  may  have  to  follow 
the  approach  taken  by  many  four  year 
schools  and  limit  the  enrollment  in  the  pro¬ 
grams. 

Gooch  said  that  he  expects  the  new  pro¬ 
grams  to  be  started  next  year  and  many 
WU1  be  on  the  fall  schedule. 

In  addition  to  increases  in  health  and 
computer  areas,  new  programs  are  plann- 
e(I  in  purchasing  management,  solar 
energy  technician,  industrial 


maintenance,  cable  TV  installer  and  a  cer¬ 
tified  legal  secretarial  program. 

Gooch  said  the  figures  on  the  graduating 
class  of  1979  show  that  81  percent  of  the  oc¬ 
cupational  graduates  are  employed  full  or 
part  time  in  the  area  they  were  trained  for, 
or  in  a  related  area  of  the  program.  Sixty 
percent  of  the  working  graduates  are 
employed  within  the  CD  district  and  their 
average  salary  is  $15,380  per  year. 

~  NEW  PHILHARMONIC 

CD’s  new  philharmonic  has  planned  a 
concert  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center  on 
April  28  at  8  p.m. 


American  family. 

The  family  room  portion  of  the  set  was 
rarely  used.  It  stood  empty,  dark  and 
perfect.  It  was  used  only  when  Mr. 
Carpenter  and  his  son  struggled  to  kill 
each  other.  This  served  to  demonstrate  the 
lack  of  unity  in  the  family.  The  only  time 
the  family  was  united  was  in  the  death  of 
their  son,  who  had  worked  so  hard  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  unity. 

The  house  itself  seems  a  symbol  of  the 
family.  Near  the  beginning,  the  house  was 
established  as  corroding,  infested  with  ter¬ 
mites,  and  leaning  to  one  side.  As  the  play 
progressed  and  the  family’s  affairs 
worsened,  so  did  the  condition  of  the  house. 
It  was  about  to  collapse  when  Mr. 
Carpenter  killed  his  son. 

The  set  was  built  on  a  series  of  platforms 
with  each  room  being  represented.  It  was 
an  open  set,  but  had  enough  hints  of 
features  to  allow  the  audience  to  imagine 
walls  when  necessary.  The  details  ranged 
from  the  clutter  of  the  kitchen  counter  to 
the  paintings  on  the  walls  that  seemed  to 
have  been  made  by  the  children. 


Lighting  was  used  most  often  only  in  the 
area  of  action.  The  audience  had  little 
chance  to  be  distracted  by  the  rest  of  the 
set.  After  each  major  scene,  the  entire 
theatre  was  darkened,  and  the  audience 
sat  in  the  pitch  black,  pondering  the  action 
that  had  just  taken  place  on  stage. 

Faith’s  use  of  the  stage  was  outstan¬ 
ding.  Many  of  the  rooms  were  small  and 
cramped  with  furniture.  And  yet,  there 
was  constant  action  on  stage.  During 
arguments,  the  characters  fidgeted,  mov¬ 
ed  around,  got  up  and  sat  down  again  in  the 
limited  space. 

Faith  has  won  two  J oseph  Jefferson 

Awards  for  her  direction  of  Chicago 
theatrical  productions.  She  teaches  an  ad¬ 
vanced  acting  class  at  the  college  as  the 
artist-in-residence. 

The  Carpenters  will  be  presented  this 
weekend,  April  16-18,  at  8  p.m,  in  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center.  Admission  is  free  for 
students  and  senior  citizens,  and  $1  for  all 
others.  It  will  be  critiqued  on  Monday, 
April  20,  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Studio  Theatre, 
M106. 


By  Thomas  Cronenberg 

The  Carpenters  is  an  excellent  produc¬ 
tion  certainly  worth  more  attention  than  it 
received  in  its  first  weekend,  April  9-11. 

The  play  is  written  by  Steve  Tesich, 
author  of  the  Oscar-winning  film.  Breaking 
Away,  and  directed  by  Michelle  M.  Faith, 
spring  quarter  artist-in-residence  at  CD. 

The  play  deals  with  a  typical  American 
family,  the  Carpenters,  who  live  in  a  ram¬ 
shackle  house.  The  family  consists  of  Mr. 
Carpenter,  played  by  Craig  Gustafson; 
Mrs.  Carpenter,  played  by  Maggie  Opal; 
Waldo,  Ken  Kolasny,  their  retarded  son; 
Sissy,  Chris  Neesley,  his  hypochondriac 
sister;  and  Mark,  Daniel  Haley,  the  eldest 
son,  who  has  been  kicked  out  of  college. 

The  family  is  in  a  state  of  crisis.  Since 
none  of  the  group  is  able  to  deal  with  each 
other  or  the  real  world,  each  person 
secludes  himself  and  tries  to  escape.  Mr. 
Carpenter  flees  into  the  basement,  where 
listening  to  tapes  the  family  made  in  hap¬ 
pier  times  satisfies  him;  Mrs.  Carpenter 
does  nothing  besides  cleaning  or  cooking;- 
Waldo  spends  his  time  dreaming  of  “mess¬ 
ing  around  with  squirrels  and  stuff  in 
Oregon” ;  and  Sissy  never  budges  from  her 
bed,  complaining  of  terrible  headaches. 

Mark  has  returned  from  college  and 
hopes  to  help  his  father  rebuild  the  house 
and  unite  the  family.  After  trying  to  com¬ 
municate  with  his  father,  Mark  decides 
that  it  is  futile  to  reason  with  him,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  solve  the  family’s  crisis  is 
to  kill  his  father  via  a  bomb  that  he  plants 
in  the  basement. 

When  Mr.  Carpenter  finds  out  that  Mark 
is  trying  to  kill  him,  he  tries -desperately  to 
communicate  with  his  family,  but  to  no 
avail. 

Finally,  near  the  end  of  the  play,  the  fami- 
ly  has  gathered  in  the  dining  room,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  talking 
about  the  shamble  that  their  lives  have 
become.  Mr.  Carpenter  stubbornly  sits  in 
the  family  room,  refusing  to  accept  the 
reality  of  their  useless  lives.  Mark  insists 
that  his  father  must  be  killed,  and  ap¬ 


proaches  him  with  a  dagger  when  the 
bomb  he  has  planted  fails  to  go  off  at  the 
planned  time.  As  the  two  struggle,  Mr. 
Carpenter  grabs  the  dagger  away  from  his 
son,  throws  it  to  the  ground,  and  then  slow¬ 
ly  strangles  him.  With  his  dead  son  cradled 
in  his  arms  like  the  child  he  remembers, 
Mr.  Carpenter  feels  secure  again. 

Craig  Gustafson’s  performance  as  Mr. 
Carpenter  was  touching.  His  portrayal  of  a 
very  confused  middle-aged  man  was 
highlighted  by  several  soliloquies  in  the  se¬ 
cond  act,  in  which  Mr.  Carpenter  tried  to 
make  sense  out  of  the  chaos  that  had 
struck  his  life.  The  theatre  was  absolutely 
silent  as  the  audience  watched  these 
scenes. 

Daniel  Haley  effectively  portrayed  an 
angry  young  man.  When  Haley  argued 
with  his  father,  his  delivery  was  extremely 
believable,  even  though  most  of  the 
passages  were  long  and  confusing  and 
must  have  been  very  difficult  to 
memorize. 

Maggie  Opal  did  a  good  job  with  the 
unexcitable  Mrs.  Carpenter,  her  argument 
with  her  husband  near  the  end  being  an 
awaited  change  in  her  character.  She  went 
from  monotone  lines  to  a  long,  flowing 
description  of  her  search  for  what  was 
wrong  in  her  life. 

Ken  Kolasny’s  portrayal  of  Waldo  was 
accurate,  and  his  effective  speech  along 
with  excellent  mannerisms  made  him  a 
character  that  was  uproariously  funny  at 
times,  while  being  pathetic  at  other  times. 

Chris  Neesley  was  interesting  as  Sissy,  a 
character  that  was  not  exceedingly  vocal 
throughout  the  play. 

When  the  lights  came  up,  the  audience 
saw  the  family  standing  in  formation  for  a 
family  portrait.  The  look  was  completely 
American,  from  Mrs.  Carpenter’s  faded 
blue  dress,  to  Mark’s  jeans  and  turtleneck, 
with  a  shirt  thrown  over  it. 

The  play  made  use  of  symbolism.  The 
set  was  decorated  almost  completely  in 
red,  white  and  blue.  The  clothing  of  the 
cast  adhered  to  this  rule  also.  This  seemed 
to  reinforce  the  idea  that  this  was  a  typical 


Plan  more  tech  programs 


iPHf 


AA  M  You  don’t  have  to  be  a  cowboy  to  love  . 

WUTLAWS 


•  Great  Drinkin,  Eatin,  Dancin  and  Meetin 

•  Live  entertainment  Tuesday  thru  Sunday 


| 


Happy  Hour  Mon.  thru  Fri. 
4  PM— 7  PM 
All  Cocktails:  2 for  1 


Our  Kitchen  is 

OPEN 

if  Hearty  Sandwiches 
if.  Delicious  Soups  and  Salads 
jf  Daily  Specials  for  Lunch  &  Dinner 


Monday:  movie  night,  50<b*#f 
Wednesday: 


LADIES  NITE 

No  Cover/50C  Drinks 
Before  10  p.m. 


Thursday: 

Garter  Contest 

(•50  prize) 


Tuesday: 

^Sensuous  Kiss  Kontest 

WIN  *60  (^) 

■k  "We  LOVE  a  Rainy  Night”  April  thru  August 

- .  ONLY—' 


Every  Rainy  Night .  .  .  DRAFT  BEER  ( 


750 


Outlaws 

y  A  Drinkin  &  Eatin  Establishment 

Rt.  83  and  North  Ave.  (Plaza)  Elmhurst,  Illinois  60126 

Can  312-530-0670 
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THERE'S  ONLY 
ONE  PLACE  TO  GET 

mOO  FOR  COLLEGE 
M  JUST  TWO  YEARS. 


Soon  you’ll  have  your  associate’s  degree. 
And  if  you’re  thinking  of  continuing  your  education, 
you  know  just  how  expensive  that  will  be. 

But  consider  the  Army.  In  the  Army,  if  you 
participate  in  the  Veterans’  Educational  Assistance 
Program  (VEAP),  you  can  accumulate  $9,200  for 
college  in  just  two  years. 

That’  s  significant  for  two  reasons.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  that’s  a  lot  of  money.  But  what  you 
may  not  have  realized  is  that  two  years 
is  the  shortest  military  enlistment  avail¬ 
able.  Only  the  Army  can  offer  you  both. 

VEAP  is  a  great  way  to  make  it 
on  your  own.  Since  it’s  not  a  loan,  you 
won’t  need  a  co-signer  or  collateral.  And 
you’ll  never  have  to  worry  about  making 
payments  after  graduation. 


educational 


MAXIMUM  VEAP  BENEFITS 

You  Save: 

Per  Mo. 
$100 

2  Yrs. 
$2,400* 

Gov’t  Adds 
2-for-l: 

$200 

$4,800 

!  Total: 

$300 

$7,200 

Education  Bonus: 

$2,000 

Total  Benefits: 

$9,200** 

It’s  strictly  a  savings  program,  and 
the  money  is  all  yours  for  school. 

VEAP  is  surprisingly  simple.  If  you 
save  between  $25  and  $100  each  month  while 
you’re  in  the  Army,  the  government  will  match 
your  savings  two-for-one.  And,  on  top  of  that,  you 
might  even  qualify  for  the  exclusive  Army 
.1  bonus  of  $2,000. 

And  remember,  in  just 
two  years,  you’ll  be  back  in  school. 

Serve  your  country  as  you 
serve  yourself.  Call  800-421-4422. 
In  California,  call  800-252-0011 . 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  800-423-2244. 
Better  yet,  look  in  the  Yellow  Pages 
under  “Recruiting.” 

‘Maximum  individual  contribution  in  the  program. 

“Certain  4-year  enlistments  can  get  you  as  much  as  $  18. 100. 


Chaparral  trackmen 
pick  up-pace  at  Metro 


By  Tom  Nelson 

“Progress!”  Coach  Ron  Ottoson  beam¬ 
ed.  “I’m  happy  about  it.” 

It  was  a  long  time  coming,  but  the 
DuPage  men’s  track  team  finally  has 
started  to  show  signs  of  a  full  fledged  two- 
punch  attack. 

“The  whole  running  crew  showed  signs 
of  coming  out  of  the  doldrums  on  Friday,” 
Coach  Ottoson  remarked.  “All  it  takes  is 
one  and  the  rest  follow.” 

That  one  runner  is  sprinter  Bob  Palm. 
Turning  in  some  of  his  best  times  of  the 
year,  Palm  was  the  firing  force  behind  the 
runners  resurgence.  In  tough  four-year 
and  two-year  school  competition  on  Friday 
at  the  Chicago  Metro  Meet,  Palm  placed 
fourth  with  a  time  of  50.19  in  the  400-meter 
dash.  Palm  placed  ahead  of  one  Wright  op¬ 
ponent  and  finished  behind  another.  In¬ 
doors,  both  runners  from  Wright  had 
beaten  him  in  previous  races.  He  also  ran 
a  leg  in  the  1,600-meter  relay  on  Friday 
that  took  third.  That  relay  had  a  time  of 
3:22.9;  a  full  six  seconds  below  their  time 
in  the  indoors. 

CD  finished  the  Metro  meet  five  points 
ahead  of  Wright  with  77  points,  good 
enough  for  a  third  place  finish  behind 
North  Central  and  Circle  Campus. 

On  Saturday,  the  trackers  had  no  pro¬ 
blem  winning  the  Harper  Invitational  with 
a  227  point  total.  The  next  closest  was 
Harper  with  154  points. 

“We  faced  all  four  conference  opponents 
this  past  weekend,  and  we  handled  all  of 
them  with  ease,  except  Wright,”  Ottoson 
noted. 

At  the  Harper  meet,  Chaps  winning  titles 
were  Jerry  Rogers  in  the  triple  jump  (12- 
98),  Tom  Fieweger  in  the  shot  put  (15.31 
meters). 

Jim  Cleworth  took  another  high  jump  ti¬ 
tle  at  6’10”,  Jeff  Foster  won  the  110-meter 
hurdles  with  a  time  of  ;  15.24,  Dave  Kelly  in 
the  400-meter  hurdles  crossed  the  tape  at 
:  58.04,  and  the  440-yard  relay  team  won  in 
: 44.99. 

Ottoson  said  these  performances  were 
on  Harper’s  asphalt  track,  cutting  down  on 
times. 

On  Friday,  the  Chaps  turned  in  one  of 
their  “best  performances  of  the  year,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ottoson.  Winning  titles  for  the 
Chaps  at  the  meet  were  Fieweger  in  the 
shot  put  with  a  heave  of  15.89,  and  high 
jumper  Cleworth  claimed  another  title 
with  a  leap  of  6’8”.  Another  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  in  the  110-high  hurdles  was  Foster 
who  won  that  event  with  a  time  of :  15.17. 

The  field  events  also  went  well  for 
DuPage.  In  the  hammer  event  Dan  Fester 
qualified  for  the  nationals  with  a  throw  of 
40.54  meters,  which  put  him  in  fourth 
place.  The  400-meter  relay  placed  third 
with  a  time  of  43.48.  Chuck  Maudlin  long 
jumped  to  second  place  with  a  22’9”  leap. 
Pole  vaulter  Ken  Connelly  grabbed 


another  second  for  DuPage  with  a  13’  spr¬ 
ing.  The  last  jumper  Rogers  showed  well 
with  a  second  place  finish  of  48’1”. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  the  Chaps  sent 
four  runners  to  the  Wisconsin  Decathlon. 
Representing  CD  at  the  meet  were  Tom 
Pomahac,  Tim  Kelly,  Mike  Stanish,  and 
Bill  Willgert.  Pomahac  took  fifth  out  of  the 
field  of  19  while  Kelly  placed  seventh. 
Stanish  ninth  and  Willgert  10th. 

After  seeing  one  of  his  top  opponents  at 
the  Metro  meet,  Ottoson  feels  confident  the 
Chaps  can  hold  their  own  against  Wright. 

“I  think  we  can  handle  Wright,  mainly 
because  they  don’t  have  any  field  events.” 

Others  qualifying  for  the  national  meet 
over  the  weekend  were  Rogers  in  the  triple 
jump  with  a  48’1”  mark,  Fieweger  in  the 
shot  put  and  hammer  and  Cleworth  in  the 
high  jump.  That  brings  to  a  total  four 
Chaps  headed  for  the  national  meet. 


HARPER  INVITATIONAL 

DUPAGE . 227 

HARPER . 15» 

BLACKHAWK . 6i 

TRITON . 58 

SAUK  VALLEY . is 

OAKTON . 14 

KENNEDY-KINQ . 6 

MORTON . 1 

CONCORDIA . 0 

CHICAGO  METRO  MEET 

U.  Of  l.-CIRCLE  CAMPUS . 133 

NORTH  CENTRAL . 149 

DUPAGE . 77 

NORTHWESTERN . 71 

OLIVET  NAZERENE . 32 

WRIGHT . 72 

ILLINOIS  BENEDICTINE . 29 

CONCORDIA . 3 

JOLIET . 13 

LOYOLA . 39 

LEWIS . 2 


1.  Triton . 

2.  DuPage . 

3.  Blackhawk... 

4.  Concordia  . . 

5.  Harper . 

HARPER  INVITATIONAL 
(WOMEN) 

7.  North  Park . 7 

«.  Sauk  Valley . 0 

SOFTBALL 

Elgin 

8-15 

DuPage 

2-4 

Harper 

11 

DuPage 

16 

GOLF  INTRAMURALS  START  APRIL  16 
Beginning  on  April  16  and  running 
through  May  29,  CD  students  and  faculty 
can  golf  for  $1.00  at  the  Lombard  Park 
District  course  on  Butterfield  Rd.  A  CD 
identification  card  is  needed  for  the  reduc¬ 
ed  rates. 

Tee-off  times  are  as  follows:  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  before 
4  p.m.  and  on  Tuesday  after  10  a.m.  and 
before  4  p.m. 


WANT  ADS 


Condo  to  share  behind  College  of  DuPage.  Your 
own  lovely,  furnished,  private  bedroom  with 
private  bath  and  phone.  $250  per  month.  858-6084. 

For  sale:  1973  Honda  350  CL,  excellent  mechanical 
condition.  $500  or  best  offer.  Call  Mark  at  795-8668. 


Typing  done  in  my  home.  Reasonable  rates.  Fast 
turnaround.  No  job  too  big  or  too  small.  Call  Tracy, 
355-6364. 


BACKPACKERS:  Earn  $1,200  month  enjoyably!  In¬ 
formation,  $3.  Wilderness  Expeditions,  97  Spadina 
Rd.,  306,  Toronto,  Canada  M5R  2T1. 


4SSB 


RIDE  THE  Bl 

Live  Country  &  We 
band  every  Frid 

at  SALLY’S 


See  .$100,000  Barton 
Theatre  Pipe  Organ* 
Sally’s  Dollies  .Roller 
Skating  Hostesses 

SJMLLY’S  STAGE 

A  MUSICAL  EATERY 

•ME.  Nswavstl,  Lombard  SS8-1M0 

behind  Frank  s  Nursery 


Apple  and  Commodore  computers  for  personal 
and  business  use.  Available  from  stock  at  com¬ 
petitive  prices.  Call  Richard  at  231-0583. 

Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 

For  sale:  Suzuki  1975  750  cc,  excellent  condition, 

low  miles,  water  cooled,  continental  tires,  extras. 
$1 ,450. 961-0765  -  Greg. 


1976  Honda  wagon.  Automatic,  good  condition, 
AM/FM  radio.  Price:  $2,500.  Must  go,  $1,900.  Call 
858-9387. 


Business  opportunities!  Address  and  stuff 
envelopes  at  home.  Earnings  unlimited.  Offer, 
send  $1.00,  refundable,  to:  Triple  “S”,  16243-G9 
Cajon,  Hesperia,  Ca.  92345. 
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Netter  Randy  Shute  makes  a  stabbing  poke  in  his  doubles  match 
against  Roc,k  Valley  last  Thursday.  The  Chaps  went  on  to  beat  Rock 
Valley.  In  conference  competition  the  netters  hold  a  3-0  record. 


Netters  smash  Harper 
in  needed  N4C  match 


The  stage  was  set  for  the  showdown  this 
past  Saturday  at  Harper.  Both  teams  were 
undefeated,  both  teams  were  at  full 
strength.  The  winner  would  take  over  first 
in  the  N4C. 

When  the  final  curtain  was  lowered,  the 
Chaps  tennis  team  proved  to  be  the  star  of 
the  day  as  they  edged  past  Harper  5-4.  Go¬ 
ing  about  it  the  hard  way,  the  netmen 
waited  until  the  last  match  before  their 
fate  was  decided. 

With  all  players  eyes  focused  on  the 
court,  the  third  doubles  team  of  Rich 
Briggs  and  Roger  Smedberg  came  back 
with  consecutive  set  wins  over  Harper’s 
team  of  Kirk  Bellimini  and  Kirk  Dietrich. 
After  falling  in  the  first  set,  1-6,  Brigg’s 
and  Smedberg  won  the  second  7-5  and  third 
6-4. 

Having  trouble  at  the  top  spot  that  day, 
captain  Ernie  Mitropoulas  sustained  his 
first  loss  of  the  season  in  three  sets  to 
Harper’s  Jeff  English  6-1, 3-6, 4-6.  That  loss 
moved  Mitropoulas’  record  in  singles  to  5- 
1.  Second  singles  was  a  breeze  for  the 
chaps  Bill  Alex  as  he  defeated  Mark  Reed 
in  straight  sets  6-2, 6-2. 

Tom  Keaton  of  DuPage  had  troubles  at 
third  singles,  losing  1-6,  3-6  to  Bellimini. 
Winning  at  the  fourth  and  sixth  positions 
for  DuPage  were  Randy  Shute  and  Mike 
Gegenheimer.  Shute  went  the  distance 
over  Ron  Dudley  6-3, 4-6, 6-4.  Gegenheimer 
had  no  problem  with  his  opponent,  beating 
Kirk  Dietrich  6-0,  6-2.  At  fifth  singles 
Briggs  dropped  his  match  to  Mike  Gran¬ 
tham  0-6, 2-6. 

Needing  wins  in  the  doubles  competi¬ 
tions,  the  Chaps  got  one  big  boost  from  the 
tandem  of  Shute  and  Alex.  The  pair  sailed 
past  Harper’s  first  double  squad  6-2, 6-2.  In 
the  other  doubles  match,  Mitropoulas  and 
Gegenheimer  lost  to  Reed  and  Dudley  of 
Harper  4-6, 4-6. 

The  win  put  the  Chaps  at  5-1  on  the 
season.  Their  only  loss  is  to  Bradley.  In 
conference  play,  the  netmen  own  a  3-0 
record.  With  the  win  over  the  Hawks,  the 
Chaps  are  in  good  contention  for  the  N4C 
race.  In  meets  remaining,  the  Chaps 
should  not  experience  much  trouble  in  the 
Thornton  and  Illinois  Valley  meets,  leav¬ 
ing  only  Joliet  and  Triton  as  big  threats. 
All  of  those  remaining  meets  except  Triton 
will  be  played  at  home  giving  the  netmen 
the  big  home  court  plus. 

In  action  at  Bradley,  the  Chaps  were 
upended  3-6.  But  according  to  Coach  Dave 
Webster,  “The  loss  was  not  without  some 
bright  spots.”  Mitropoulas  played  well 
against  Bradley’s  highly  regarded  No.  1 
singles  man  Jack  Niemiec.  After  two  sets 
with  the  score  2-6,  6-4,  Niemiec  forfeited 
the  match  due  to  leg  cramps.  Alex  also  not¬ 


ched  up  another  win  with  a  three  game 
marathon  3-6,  7-6,  7-5  over  Bradley’s  Mike 
Doering. 

In  other  action  last  week,  the  Chaps 
came  up  with  wins  over  Lake  County  on 
Wednesday  and  Rock  Valley  on  Thursday. 
The  next  home  meet  will  take  place  on 
Monday  April  20  against  Joliet  at  3  p.m. 


TENNIS 

DuPage  5 

Harper  4 

INDIVIDUALS 

FIRST  SINGLES  —  Jeff  English,  Hsrpsr  D.  Ernlo 
Mitropoulas,  DuPago.  6-1,  3-6,  4-6.  SECOND  SINGLES  — 
Bill  Alex,  DuPage  d.  Mark  Reed,  Harper,  6-2,  6-2.  THIRD 
SINGLES  —  Brian  Bellimini,  Harper  D.  Tom  Keaton, 
DuPage  6-1.  6-3.  FOURTH  SINGLES  —  Randy  Shute, 
DuPage  d.  Ron  Dudley,  Harper,  6-3,  4-6,  6-4.  FIFTH 
SINGLES  —  Mike  Grantham,  Harper  d.  Rich  Briggs, 
DuPage,  6-6,  2-6.  SIXTH  SINGLES  —  Mike  Gegenheimer, 
DuPage  d.  Kirk  Dletrlchson,  Harper,  6-0,  6-2.  FIRST 
DOUBLES  —  Alex,  Shute  d.  English,  Grantham,  6-2,  6-2. 
SECOND  DOUBLES  —  Reed,  Dudley  d.  Gegenheimer, 
Mitropoulas.  THIRD  DOUBLES  -  Briggs,  Smedberg  d. 
Bellimini,  Dletrlchson. 


Chap  Bill  Alex  returns  a  back 
hand  in  doubles  action  against 
Rock  Valley.  On  Saturday  the 
Chaps  beat  top  N4C  foe  Harper  5-4 
to  take  first  place  in  the  con¬ 
ference. 
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Slezak  hurls  no-hit  game  Tuesday 

Bv  Tnm  kldcnn  ail:. *.  *  .  .  .W 
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Rob  Slezak 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Iron  man  Rob  Slezak  rose  to  the  pitching 
occasion  Tuesday  afternoon  and  came 
away  with  a  no-hitter  in  the  first  game  of  a 
double  header  against  Thornton. 

The  Chaps  had  a  field  day  in  that  historic 
game,  banging  out  10  runs  and  finishing 

the  game  early  due  to  the  10-run  rule. 

Pitching  his  first  no-hitter  since  the  age 
of  13,  Slezak  struck  out  nine  Bulldog  bat¬ 
ters  and  walked  only  one.  He  threw  only  68 
batsmen.  His  average  is  120  per  game. 

“Basically  I  knew  I  had  a  no-hitter,” 
Slezak  said.  “But  I  wanted  to  get  them  out 
as  fast  as  possible  because  I  had  to  throw 
in  the  second  game.” 

“I  was  throwing  mostly  fastballs,  I  also 
had  the  advantage  of  a  good  catcher  and 
the  wind.  The  fielders  also  made  some  real 
nice  plays.” 

Catcher  John  Cielinski  praised  his  bat¬ 
tery  mate:  “He  was  super,  it  was  the 
hardest  he’s  thrown  all  year.” 

The  Chaps  relied  on  the  hitting  of  short¬ 
stop  Paul  Gierz  and  outfielder  Bruce  Albin 
to  provide  the  majority  of  the  offense. 
Gierz  went  four  for  four  with  two  RBI’s 


while  Albin  went  two  for  two  with  four 
RBI’s.  Albin  also  made  a  diving  catch  in 
the  second  inning  to  save  Slezak’s  no- 
hitter. 

“I  guess  I  was  pretty  much  under  con¬ 
trol  through  the  game,”  Slezak  continued. 
“But  any  batter  that  comes  up  can  get  a 
hit.” 

Taking  a  brief  rest,  Slezak  went  out  with 
a  clean  slate  and  started  the  second  game 
for  DuPage.  The  Bulldogs  must  have  had 
time  to  figure  the  man  out  because  the  se¬ 
cond  inning  saw  an  end  to  Slezak’s  no-hit 
day. 

The  Chaps  came  back  with  a  needed  run 
in  the  bottom  of  the  second  to  give  DuPage 
the  only  run  they  needed  for  the  win.  Still 
the  Bulldogs  kept  close  and  forced  Kranz 
to  reach  into  the  bullpen  and  spelled  relief 
W-i-l-l-i-e  S-c-h-n-e-i-d-e-r.  Schneider  dous¬ 
ed  the  fire  and  claimed  the  win. 

The  big  inning  for  the  Chaps  in  that  se¬ 
cond  game  came  in  the  sixth,  when  the  bat¬ 
ters  connected  for  four  runs.  Timely  hits 
came  off  the  bats  of  Moe  Gonzalez  and 
Giersz.  Schneider  came  back  to  the  mound 
in  the  top  of  the  seventh  and  retired  the 


first  two  batters  before  he  loaded  up  the 
bases.  After  a  brief  mound  conference,  he 
retired  the  last  batter  with  a  strike  out. 


NO  RUNS,  NOT  HITS,  NO  ERRORS 
DuPage  10,  Thornton  0 
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LoGiurato  steals  victory 
for  Chaps  in  Lake  county 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Playing  one  of  their  best  games  since 
their  return  from  Mississippi,  the  Chaps 
beat  the  third-ranked  team  in  the  state. 
But  they  had  to  pull  an  old  Oakland  A’s 
trick  to  get  the  win. 

The  Chaps  beat  Lake  County,  6-4,  on 
Saturday. 

With  the  score  tied  4-4  in  the  bottom  of 
the  third,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  base 
stealing  antics  of  Jim  LoGiurato.  After 
stealing  second  and  taking  third  on  a 
sacrifice,  LoGiurato  got  the  green  light  to 
head  on  home.  Pitching  with  a  wind  up,  the 
Lake  County  pitcher  went  through  his  mo¬ 
tion,  and  LoGiurato  was  off.  Although  the 
play  was  put  down  as  a  balk  in  the  score 
book,  LoGuirato  had  home  plate  all  to  his 
own. 

“I  had  a  good  lead-off.  The  third 
baseman  wasn’t  covering  me  and  the  pit¬ 
cher  was  taking  a  long  wind-up  with  a  big 
kick,”  LoGuirato  recalled.  “The  coach 
told  me  to  go.  He  would  have  had  to  make  a 
perfect  throw  to  get  me.” 

The  loss  for  Lake  County  puts  them  at  15- 
4  on  the  year  and  gave  them  their  first  loss 
in  the  state. 

The  Chaps  went  on  to  score  one  more  run 
in  the  fifth  inning  to  give  pitcher  Bob 
Fielder  the  win.  He  is  now  2-1  on  the  year. 
In  the  last  five  innings  of  the  game.  Fielder 
gave  up  only  one  single.  Lake  County  did 
their  damage  early  scoring  three  in  the 
first  and  one  in  the  second  before  the 
Chaps  stopped  their  attack.  Blessed  by  a 
bumbling  LC  defense,  the  Chaps  stayed  in 
and  tied  it  up  4-4  in  the  third. 

“He’s  finally  starting  to  come  around,” 
Coach  Steve  Kranz  said  of  Fielder.  “We 
expect  him  to  do  real  well.” 

“We  haven’t  played  this  good  since  we 
got  back  from  Mississippi,”  Kranz  con¬ 
tinued.  “I  think  this  win  will  do  us  a  lot  of 
good.” 

“The  win  was  a  big  boost  to  our  team,” 
LoGuirato  said.  “They  were  the  best  team 
we  played  since  we  came  back  from 
Mississippi.  It  shows  us  that  if  we  can  beat 
a  team  like  that  we  can  beat  anybody.” 

Last  Thursday  the  Chaps  split  a  pair 
with  conference  rival  Rock  Valley.  Winn¬ 


ing  the  first  game  5-4,  the  Chaps  went 
down  in  the  second,  9-5. 

The  first  game  was  won  by  pitcher  Rob 
Slezak,  who  also  got  his  fourth  homer  of 
the  year  in  the  first  inning  to  give  the 
Chaps  a  2-0  advantage.  Slezak  leads  the 
team  with  22  RBI’s  and  is  tied  for  the  home 
run  leadership  with  Dan  Fosser. 

The  other  big  shot  in  the  game  went  to 
second  baseman  Jeff  Hill,  who  added  two 
more  runs  with  a  homer  in  the  third.  Hill 
took  advantage  of  the  strong  wind  blowing 
out  and  poked  it  over  the  370-foot  fence  in 
left  field. 

Rock  Valley  tagged  Slezak  for  seven 
hits,  the  most  he  has  given  up  in  one  game 
so  far  this  year.  Slezak  was  pitching  with 
only  two  days  rest. 

The  second  game  was  one  that  should 
have  been  rained-out,  as  the  Chaps  went 
down  9-5. 

“It  probably,  in  my  opinion,  was  the 
worst  game  we  played  all  year,”  Kranz 
said. 

The  Chaps  opened  the  floodgates  and  let 
Rock  Valley  collect  six  runs  in  the  fourth 
inning.  Still  the  Trojans  wanted  to  keep  the 
host  team  happy  and  let  the  Chaps  get 
back  to  within  four  at  the  end.  On  the  day 
the  Chaps  had  22  base  runners  and  only 
scored  five  of  them. 

Jon  Andes  took  the  loss  and  went  to  2-1 
on  the  year.  Willie  Schneider  came  in  and 
mopped  up  the  mess  after  4  2/3  innings. 

Heading  into  the  meet  of  their  season, 
the  Chaps  hold  a  17-9  record.  Leading  the 
team  in  the  batting  department  is  Fosser 
with  a  .451  average.  The  team  batting 
average  stands  at  .305.  In  the  pitching 
department,  Slezak  leads  with  a  4-1  record 
and  a  1.54  ERA.  Mark  Hardtke  is  still 
unbeaten  with  a  4-0  record. 

The  Chaps  should  be  getting  some  of 
their  pitchers  back  with  the  return  of  Bob 
Bertrand  from  the  injured  reserve  list  and 
Butch  Alley  who  had  a  bout  with  ineligibili¬ 
ty.  Bertrand  was  out  with  arm  problems, 
but  should  be  ready  to  go  soon. 

“Alley  should  be  back  on  April  27  against 
Illinois  Valley,”  Kranz  said.  “He’s  a  lot 
like  Slezak  and  Fielder,  only  needs  two 


days  rest ...  a  real  rubber  arm.” 
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Chaparral  Jim  LoGiurato  breaks  for  home,  left,  in  his  successful  at¬ 
tempt  at  stealing  home  plate.  After  the  dust  settled,  the  ball  lay  on  the 
ground,  right,  and  LoGiurato  was  safe.  The  play  was  marked  down  as  a . 
balk. 

Lady  Chaparrals  down 
to  six  but  still  take  second 

By  Tom  Nelson 

Taking  a  skeleton  crew  of  six  to  track 
meets  last  weekend,  the  Dupers  showed 
surprisingly  strong  form  in  both  meets. 

On  Saturday  at  the  Harper  Invitational, 
the  Dupers  gave  a  good  chase  but  couldn’t 
pass  up  conference  rival  Triton.  Triton 
won  the  team  title  with  112,  while  CD  plac¬ 
ed  second  with  98.  In  third  was  Blackhawk 
(92),  and  Concordia  placed  fourth  (83). 

“We  were  a  little  short-handed  on  Satur¬ 
day,”  Coach  Mike  Considine  said.  “It 
could  have  been  a  lot  closer  if  we  would 
have  had  all  our  people  there.” 

That  six-women  squad  was  composed  of 
Evonne  Pollard,  Lori  Johnson,  Karin 
Bucaro,  Mary  Ellen  Toran,  Sue  Brant- 
schun  and  Tammy  Rau.  According  to  Con¬ 
sidine,  the  team  has  11  members  but 
several  are  new  recruits  still  practicing. 

The  team  should  be  at  full  strength  by  the 
conference  meet  and  state  meet. 

Continuing  her  power  in  the  field  events, 

Pollard  grabbed  first  place  in  the  javelin 
and  first  in  the  shot  put  event.  So  far  this 
year,  Pollard  is  undefeated  in  the  javelin 
event.  She  placed  sixth  in  the  discus  event. 

At  Harper,  Johnson  came  up  with  a  first 
in  the  long  jump  and  a  third  in  the  high 
jump.  In  the  400-meter  hurdles,  she  paced 
the  field  and  was  second  in  the  100-meter 
hurdles. 

In  the  distance  events,  Bucaro  and 
Toran  placed  for  DuPage.  Bucaro  took  se¬ 
cond  in  the  800-meter  run  and  third  in  the 


1,500-meter  run,  while  Toran  took  third  in 
the  3,000-meter  run. 

Other  places  for  CD  went  to  Sue  Brant- 
schun,  third  in  the  100-meter  hurdles  and 
fifth  in  the  100-meter  dash;  and  Tammy 
Rau,  sixth  in  the  400-hurdles. 

“I  was  surprised  we  did  as  well  as  we  did 
with  six,”  Considine  said.  “When  we’re  at 
full  strength,  I’m  sure  we’ll  give  Triton  a 
good  fight.” 

On  Friday  night,  the  Dupers  ran  at  the 
Metro  Meet  at  North  Central  College  in 
Naperville.  Although  no  team  scores  were 
kept,  Considine  felt  his  team  was  one  of  the 
top  teams  at  the  meet. 

This  season  the  Dupers  will  be  relying  on 
more  than  one  person  to  carry  them  as 
they  did  last  year  when  Johnson  carried 
the  brunt  of  the  team  chores.  With  a  fairly 
large  team,  Considine  is  mapping  out  his 
strategy  and  moving  his  team  members 
around,  hoping  for  an  even  balance. 

“We’ll  score  points  all  over,”  Considine 
said.  “We  have  a  good  distance  runner  in 
Bucaro  and  a  good  field  person  in  Pollard. 
Johnson  can  do  just  about  everything.  We 
don’t  have  to  rely  on  just  one  person.” 

In  the  two  mile  relay,  the  Dupers  placed 
second.  That  team  was  made  up  0* 
Johnson,  Rau,  Bucaro,  and  Toran.  The 
mile  relay  of  Johnson,  Pollard,  Rau,  and 
Bucaro  placed  fourth,  while  the  440-relay 
team  composed  of  Rau,  Johnson,  Bucaro, 
and  Brantschun  placed  fifth. 


Forensics  team  wins  national  title 


The  College  of  DuPage  Forensics  teW 
has  returned  home  from  California  a  na¬ 
tional  champion.  An  impressive  feat  in 
tself,  this  is  only  the  second  time  in  the 
ast  nine  years  that  a  non-California  school 
has  taken  the  top  honors. 

DuPage  also  took  the  national  title  in 
1978. 

California  community  colleges  have 
always  been  strong  competitors  in  the  na¬ 
tional  tournament.  Although  the  event 
draws  schools  from  across  the  nation,  the 
real  competition  always  comes  down  to  a 


handful  of  California  schools  and  College 
of  DuPage.  The  CD  squad  has  not  finished 
out  of  the  top  ten  places  in  the  last  10  years. 

Orange  Coast  Community  College,  said 
to  be  CD’s  strongest  rival  in  this  year’s 
tournament,  placed  second  in  the  four-day 
event  held  in  Sacramento,  Calif.  Rounding 
out  the  top  five  spots  were  three  other 
California  community  colleges; 
Moorepark,  Cerritos  and  Saddleback. 

The  national  title  caps  the  C/D  Foren¬ 
sics  team’s  best  year,  that  included  wins  in 
its  state  and  regional  tournaments. 


Class  to  plan  decorating 
for  SRC  room  interiors 


By  Elaine  Ptromm 

Students  in  contract  interior  212  are  get¬ 
ting  hands-on  experience  by  doing  the  pre¬ 
liminary  planning  for  the  interior  of  the 
new  SRC  building. 

So  far,  an  outside  design  firm  has  not 
been  hired  by  the  college  and  the  students 
are  turning  their  classroom-gained  know¬ 
ledge  into  practical  experience. 

The  students  do  most  of  their  work  in 
AIM  with  interior  design  instructor  Chet 
Witek.  This  room  contains  the  architec¬ 
tural  drawings  of  the  building’s  three 
floors  as  well  as  more  detailed  layouts  of 
some  crucial  areas  and  of  some  offices. 

After  colors  and  styles  of  furniture  are 
decided  upon,  schedules  will  be  made  up. 
These  are  inventories  of  what  each  room 
will  contain,  including  artwork  and  car¬ 
peting.  Quantities  will  be  decided  and 
then  the  orders  will  be  put  out  for  bid 
through  the  purchasing  and  ordering  de¬ 
partment  of  the  college. 

In  order  to  make  the  decisions  about 
furniture  and  decorating  schemes,  ques¬ 
tionnaires  have  been  sent  out  to  everyone 
who  is  expected  to  be  housed  in  the  SRC. 
These  ask  what  kind  of  furniture  and 
equipment,  as  well  as  what  colors,  each 
person  or  office  needs.  In  many  cases, 
existing  furniture  may  be  renovated  to  fit 
into  the  new  building. 

All  this  must  be  done  before  bids  can  be 
made. 

The  work  of  the  design  class  takes 
many  things  into  account,  including  the 
design  of  the  exterior  of  the  building. 
Slides  of  finished  models  of  the  building 
are  studied  from  all  angles. 

The  basic  shape  of  the  new  SRC  is  a 
212,000  square  foot  rectangle  with  one 
rounded  comer.  The  cafeteria  will  occupy 
this  comer  along  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  first  floor.  The  concourse,  as  the 
first  floor  will  be  called,  will  also  house 
the  new  Courier  office,  the  Student  Activi¬ 
ties  areas,  and  a  student  store. 

The  second  floor  will  held  all  the  admin¬ 
istrative  offices,  and  the  computer  room 


and  many  offices  now  located  in  K  Bldg. 
The  third  floor  will  contain  the  new 
library,  including  audio-visual  equipment 
areas  and  carrels  for  quiet  study.  The 
view  from  the  hundreds  of  windows  on  the 
third  floor  will  be  excellent,  said  Witek. 

An  atrium,  consisting  of  a  two-story 
glass  block  room,  will  serve  as  both  a 
functional  and  a  decorative  area.  It  will 
probably  contain  live  plants.  Plans  are 
not  yet  definite  for  this  area,  but  observa¬ 
tion  windows  on  the  third  floor  will  allow 
students  to  look  down  into  the  atrium. 

Keeping  the  total  design  picture  in  mind 
is  not  easy  when  dealing  with  a  large  and 
complex  building.  Drawings  are  used  to 
help  visualize  what  the  finished  product 
must  look  like.  These  can  be  as  simple  as 
a  rendering  of  a  single  room  or  as  detailed 
as  a  wiring  diagram  for  the  Hancock 
Building.  Their  purpose  is  to  tell  the  de¬ 
signer  how  much  space  he  has  to  work 
with,  and  how  that  space  relates  to  the 
other  spaces  around  it. 

Witek,  two  student  helpers,  and  the 
members  of  the  contract  interiors  class 
will  use  a  variety  of  layouts  to  plan  the  in¬ 
terior  spaces  of  the  new  building.  They 
will  also  make  models  of  the  rooms  and 
the  furniture,  and  some  of  them  will  go  to 
other  schools  to  see  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  there. 

Witek  said  he  would  like  to  see  some 
architectural  artifacts  used  in  the  new 
building.  These  could  be  old  pieces  of 
another  building  that  had  been  tom  down, 
such  as  stonework  or  fancy  ironwork.  This 
would  show  the  scope  of  the  College  of 
DuPage  as  an  institution  by  incorporating 
elements  of  the  past  ftito  a  brand  new 
structure,  he  said. 

A  large  outdoor  sculpture  for  the  main 
entrance  is  also  in  the  plans  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  comissioned  from  a  local  indepen¬ 
dent  artist.  The  sculpture  will  stand  at  the 
top  of  the  drive  up  to  the  SRC,  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  where  the  SRC  will  be  connected  to  A 
Bldg,  by  a  large  indoor-outdoor  staircase 
covered  by  a  skylight. 


Here  are  the  five  cards  used  in  testing  ESP  levels  during  a  program 
sponsored  by  Student  Activities  on  Tuesday.  Story  on  Page  . 


Throughout  the  year,  the  speech  team  con¬ 
sistently  placed  in  the  top  three  spots, 
many  times  defeating  larger,  four-year 
college  or  university  teams. 

As  they  have  for  the  last  five  tour¬ 
naments,  members  of  the  team  placed  in 
the  final  rounds  of  each  of  the  nine  events 
they  entered.  Sparking  the  team’s  victory 
was  Jan  Moreland,  who  brought  home  a 
trophy  in  each  of  four  events.  Informative 
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Speaking,  Persuasion,  Poetry  and  Com¬ 
munication  Analysis. 

But  winning  the  national  title  was  a  team 
effort  as  a  list  of  the  trophies  brought  home 
bear  out: 

Informative  Speaking:  Bronze;  Mike 
Anderson;  Silver;  Moreland  and  Mark 
Zeman;  Gold;  DalipRaheja. 

Oral  Interpretation:  Bronze;  Carrie 
Murphy,  Paul  Mapes  and  Jerry  Spivak; 
Silver;  Karen  Hunter  and  Cathy  Johnson. 

Duet  Acting:  Bronze;  Lisa  Schultz/ Jeff 
Mangram. 

Persuasion:  Bronze;  Anderson  and 
Hunter;  Silver;  Moreland. 

Prose:  Bronze;  Anderson,  Murphy, 
Mangram  and  Brent  Christensen;  Gold; 
Johnson. 

Poetry:  Bronze;  Moreland;  Silver; 
Mapes;  Gold;  Hunter. 

Communication  Analysis:  Bronze; 
Raheja  and  Carla  Tighe;  Gold;  Moreland. 

Speech  to  Entertain:  Bronze;  Schultz; 
Silver;  Tighe;  Gold;  Christensen  and 
Laura  Garza. 

Interpretive  Theatre:  Bronze;  Murphy, 
Anderson,  Christensen  and  Johnson  for 
“Lovborg’s  Women.” 

Coaches  for  the  team  are  Jim  Callie, 
director  of  forensics,  and  Jodie  Briggs  and 
Frank  Tourangeau,  speech  instructors. 


Boisterous  concert  fans 
damage  Campus  Center 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

The  Campus  Center  showed  its  bruises 
after  the  Off  Broadway  concert  Friday 
night. 

According  to  a  Department  of  Public 
Safety  report,  Kathleen  J.  Margetts,  food 
services,  made  a  list  of  damages  done  to 
the  cafeteria  after  the  concert. 

Margetts  told  police  that  a  large 
amount  of  liquid  was  poured  into  an  elec¬ 
trical  socket  and  shorted  out  the  electrical 
system  in  the  cafeteria. 

Also  damaged  Friday  night  were  sever¬ 
al  tray  bars  used  to  slide  trays  of  food  to 
the  cashier.  One  of  the  tray  bars  had  to  be 
replaced,  the  report  said. 

Cigarette  butts  were  smashed  into  the 
tray  bars  and  also  in  a  lily  plant  in  the 
cafeteria. 

The  report  said  that  the  CD  Department 
of  Public  Safety  was  not  requested  to 
work  special  detail  the  night  of  the  con¬ 
cert. 

Another  report  dated  the  night  of  the 
concert  stated  that  a  15-year-old  youth 
was  found  intoxicated  in  the  northeast 
men’s  washroom  of  J  Bldg. 

A  different  report  also  dated  the  night  of 


the  concert  stated  that  approximately  two 
cases  of  empty  beer  cans  were  strewn 
across  the  parking  lot. 

Tom  Usry,  Office  of  Public  Safety  chief, 
said  that  his  office  did  not  find  out  they 
weren’t  providing  security  for  the  concert 
until  the  last  minute. 

“We  had  a  lot  of  kids  here  that  night 
and  Student  Activities  hired  an  outside 
firm  for  security  which  I  would  say  did 
not  work  out  well,”  Usry  said. 

However,  Lucile  Friedli,  SA  coor¬ 
dinator,  said  that  her  office  did  not  hire  an 
outside  firm  for  security. 

She  said  that  SA  uses  student  volunteers 
to  patrol  concerts  and  that  they  have  never 
hired  any  security  firm  for  concert  securi¬ 
ty. 

Friedli  said  that  it  has  been  SA  policy  not 
to  have  uniformed  policemen  at  concerts 
because  they  tend  to  intimidate  the 
students. 

“Recently  we  haven’t  had  any  problems 
with  our  system.  In  fact  this  is  the  first 
time  in  several  years  that  we’ve  had  any 
problem  at  all,”  she  said. 


Background  music  for  poetry? 


Through  a  scheduling  mix-up,  the  an¬ 
nual  spring  poetry  reading,  when  winners 
of  the  poetry  contest  were  announced,  was 
held  Friday,  April  17,  the  same  night  as  the 
“Off  Broadway”  concert.  Both  groups  also 
met  in  K  Bldg. 

William  Bell,  English  instructor  and 
organizer  of  the  poetry  readings,  said  that 
it  was  loud  but  everybody  finally  got  used 
to  it. 

“We  huddled  together  and  read  our 
poems,”  Bell  said.  “Poets  manage  to  put 
up  with  things  like  that.” 


Bell  said  he  had  to  stand  at  the  door  to 
make  sure  that  his  poets  weren’t  charged 
for  the  concert. 

First  prize  of  $100  went  to  Barbara  Ruehl 
for  her  poem  entitled  “A  Goat.” 

Second  prize  of  $50  went  to  David  F. 
Lykins.  Third  prize  of  $25  went  to  Judith  A. 
Komorous. 

Bell  said  this  was  the  tenth  year  for  the 
poetry  readings  and  the  third  year  for  the 
poetry  contest.  Fifty-four  poems  were  sub¬ 
mitted  this  year,  about  the  same  number 
as  last  year,  Bell  said. 

The  winning  poem  is  on  Page  4. 


Phones  out  after  cable  cut 


A  major  phone  cable  to  the  west  side  of 
the  campus  was  “mutilated”  by  an  earth 
mover  working  on  the  new  SRC  building 
site,  causing  phone  service  to  be  totally 
disrupted. 

Frank  Raucci,  Livingston  Telephone 
repairman,  told  campus  police  that  a  tem¬ 
porary  system  should  be  set  up  so  phone 
service  would  be  restored  in  two  days. 

The  entire  west  side  of  campus  lost  all 
phone  service. 

According  to  a  Department  of  Public 
Safety  Report,  the  phones  went  out  at  ap¬ 


proximately  10:55  a.m. 

Vem  Griffith,  construction  superinten¬ 
dent,  told  police  that  the  driver  of  the  earth 
mover  told  him,  “There  wasn’t  anything 
supposed  to  be  there.” 

The  cable  ran  parallel  to  the  A-2  parking 
lot  and  contained  computer  lines  and  other 
services,  along  with  the  phone  lines,  police 
said. 

Last  September,  phone  lines  from  the 
Courier  were  severed  by  college  workmen , 
laying  electrical  cable  for  the  new  carpen¬ 
try  shop.  The  Courier  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  campus. 
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Playback  system  gives 
out  3,500  tips  each  month 


By  Daniel  Faust 

Some  3,500  persons  each  month  get  tips 
from  TIPS  in  such  areas  as  dating,  depres¬ 
sion  and  job  openings. 

The  Human  Services  area,  added  at  the 
start  of  1981,  is  claimed  by  Career  Plann¬ 
ing  and  Placement  director  Herb  Rinehart 
as  the  reason  why  the  monthly  average  of 
calls  to  TIPS  has  tripled  this  year. 

Those  topics  are  among  the  more  than 
550  categories  offered  through  the 
Telephone  Information  Playback  System 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Career  Guidance 
Center  and  the  Career  Planning  and  Place¬ 
ment  office  at  CD. 

Various  areas  of  counseling  and  a  job 
referral  service  are  the  most  frequently 
requested  topics  from  persons  who  call  in¬ 
to  the  system.  Also  common  are  requests 
for  Career  Planning  and  Placement  tapes, 
offering  advice  in  job  hunting. 

TIPS  plays  a  brief  tape  over  the  phone 
about  the  caller’s  requested  topic  for  per¬ 
sons  who  call  the  service. 

The  most  recent  topic  area  added  to 
TIPS  is  Human  Services,  offering  tapes 
which  tell  where  to  go  for  help  in  areas 
ranging  from  family  problems  to  health 
problems  and  physical  handicaps. 

“Last  year  we  polled  all  the  social  ser¬ 
vice  agencies  in  the  county,”  Career. 
Guidance  Center  director  Terry  Unumb 
explained.  “Then  we  developed  the  scripts 
for  the  tapes.”  Some  128  agencies  are 
represented  on  the  tapes  on  human  service 
topics,  Unumb  said. 

Dating  skills  is  one  of  the  most  common¬ 
ly  requested  tapes  within  the  counseling 
topic  area.  Unumb  said  many  of  those 
calls  come  from  high  school-aged  persons. 

“Strangely  enough  we  get  a  lot  of  calls 
from  the  high  schools,”  she  said. 

“Before  the  holidays  we  get  a  lot  of 
depression  requests,”  Unumb  stated.  She 


noted  that  those  varied,  depending  upon 
the  time  of  year. 

Tapes  on  “how  to  say  no”  and  dealing 
with  divorce  are  also  frequently  requested 
topics  in  the  counseling  area,  according  to 
Unumb. 

Job  referral  tapes  vary  depending  upon 
the  particular  type  of  job  the  caller  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  looking  for,  Rinehart  stated. 

“A  lot  of  college  type  employment  like 
manufacturing  and  factory  work  get  a 
pretty  good  play.  The  business,  accounting 
and  data  processing  also  get  pretty  good 
play,  ’  ’  Rinehart  said. 

In  the  Career  Planning  and  Placement 
area,  Rinehart  said  tapes  on  resume 
writing  and  job  interviewing  are  requested 
often. 

“These  also  are  requested  highly  by  high 
school  students,”  he  added. 

A  new  topic  area  of  tapes  currently  be¬ 
ing  developed  will  add  between  350  and  400 
new  tapes  to  the  TIPS  library,  Rinehart 
said. 

“The  latest  (topic)  under  development  is 
what  we  call  the  living  catalogue.  We  hope 
it  will  come  out  late  summer  or  early  fall,” 
Rinehart  said. 

The  new  group  of  tapes  puts  virtually  the 
entire  CD  catalogue  on  tape  for  TIPS 
listeners. 

The  TIPS  phone  number  is  858-4301. 

Brochures  listing  the  tapes  available 
may  be  obtained  in  A2012,  or  from 
distribution  boxes  mounted  outside  the 
DLL  and  cafeteria  in  A  Bldg.,  and  the  LRC 
in  J  Bldg.  They  may  also  be  found  outside 
the  Career  Guidance  and  Career  Planning 
and  Placement  offices,  K134. 


\  APPLE  &  COMMODORE 

|  computers 

|  COMPETITIVE  PRICES 
i  Richard  @  23J.-0583 


► 


Columbia 

College 


The  Public  Arts 


Write  or  call  for  Information 
and  application  now. 
600  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60605 
(312)  663-1600 


College  degree  programs  or  special  study  In 
distinguished  departments  of 
FILM 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
TELEVISION  &  RADIO 
THEATER  &  MUSIC 
DANCE 

ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT  MANAGEMENT 
FINE  ARTS 

GRAPHIC  DESIGN/ADVERTISING  ART 

INTERIOR  DESIGN 
FICTION  &  POETRY  WRITING 
JOURNALISM 
ADVERTISING 
LIBERAL  ARTS 

Professional  facilities.  Outstanding  faculty  of  leading 
professionals  who  teach  what  they  do. 

Summer  Registration  June  1  thru  June  14 
Fall  Registration  Sept.  14  thru  Sept.  28 


r - 

DUNN -RITE 

is  the  one  to  call  for  both 

CAR  &  TRUCK  RENTALS 


FREE  CAR  DELIVERY 
Home  •  Office  •  Repair  Shop 


Phone  Any  Time 

858-1080 

Open  every  day  -  Sundays  too 
699  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Glen  Ellyn 


WANT  ADS 

Brand  new  Carlos  beginner's  guitar.  $100.  Call 
Courier  (ext.  2379)  and  leave  name  and  number. 
Will  cal!  you  back. 

Apple  &  Commodore  computers  for  personal  and 
business  use.  Available  from  stock  at  competitive 
prices.  Call  Richard  at  231-0583. 

Vacation  sitter:  female  to  babysit  for  10  and  12- 
year  old  girls,  week  of  August  6-16  for  $135.  Must 
be  there  part  of  day  and  overnight,  in  Wheaton 
Call  462-1232. 

Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthrigh 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Cal 
anytime,  968-6668. 

Business  Opportunities.  Address  and  stui 
envelopes  at  home.  Earnings  unlimited.  Oiler 
send  $1.00,  refundable,  to:  Triple  "S",  16243-G< 
Cajen,  Hesperia,  Ca.  92345. 

For  sale:  Suzuki  1975  750  cc,  excellent  condition, 
low  miles.  Water  cooled,  continental  tires,  extras. 

$1 ,450. 961  “0765  —  Greg. 

Condo  to  share  behind  College  of  DuPage.  Your 
own  lovely,  furnished  private  bedroem  with  private 
bath  and  phone,  $250  per  month,  858-6084. 

Babysitter  needed  for  three  small  children  in  my 
home  one  day  a  week,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  May 
through  September.  $2  an  hour.  Call  830-8282. 

For  sale:  Honda  350  CL,  excellent  mechanical  con¬ 
dition.  $500  or  best  offer.  Call  Mark  at  795-8668. 

Free  lance  typing  —  professional  secretary  wil 
type  term  papers,  manuscripts,  etc.  Reasonable 
fast  service.  IBM  Selectric.  Call  665-4475  after  5 
p.m.  or  ext.  2373  before  5  p.m. 

Typing  done  in  my  home.  Reasonable  rates.  Fast 
turnaround.  No  job  too  big  or  too  small.  Call  Tracy 
355-6364. 

All  films  at  noon  in  A2067  &  7  p.m.  in  AT  1 08. 


Free  Films 

April  29 

What's  Up,  Tiger  Lily? 

80  minutes,  1966.  Director:  Woody  Allen 
Cast:  Woody  Allen,  Mie  Hama  and  Akiko  Wakabagashi 
Take  a  cheapo  James  Bond-type  spy  adventure  made  in 
Japan  and  have  Woody  Allen  re-edit  the  soundtrack. 

The  result  is  one  of  the  silliest  comedies  you  will  ever  see. 
Three  Stooges  in  Idiots  Deluxe,  18  minutes. 

Mr.  Bruce  Fletcher  will  speak  on  old-time  serials 
following  the  film.  A  selection  of  serials  will 
also  be  presented. 


Elections 


are  coming 

DOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOC 

Petitions  are  available 
now 
for 

1  Student  President 

and 

5  Directors 

Contact  Patrice  Ribando  in  the  Student 
Government  office  (A2042)  or  call  ext.  2095 
for  more  information 

XXXSQOOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOO0* 

Join  now ! 
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Researcher  turns  up 
some  students  with  ESP 


By  Tom  Cronenberg 

Some  CD  students  may  have  ESP 
capabilities,  according  to  tests  conducted 
by  Ellen  Markes-Sawyer  Tuesday. 

In  the  two-hour  program,  sponsored  by 
Student  Activities,  Markes-Sawyer  con¬ 
ducted  tests  for  mental  telepathy, 
precognition,  and  clairvoyance,  as  well  as 
an  experiment  that  measured  all  three  of 
these  capabilities. 

ESP  is  an  abbreviation  for  extra  sensory 
perception,  which  is  a  power  that  allows 
persons  to  perceive  things  through  senses 
other  than  the  usual  ones. 

Markes-Sawyer  made  use  of  the  five 
standard  cards  used  in  testing.  These 
depict  a  circle,  a  square,  a  star,  a  plus  sign 
and  three  wavy  lines. 

In  the  first  experiment,  for  mental 
telepathy,  a  deck  containing  five  of  each  of 
the  symbols  was  shuffled.  Markes-Sawyer 
looked  at  each  of  the  cards  and  transmit¬ 
ted  a  message  with  her  mind  that  told  the 
participants,  both  by  name  and  by  image, 
what  object  was  on  the  card.  The  par¬ 
ticipants  then  wrote  down  what  they 
perceived  the  figure  to  be. 

The  highest  score  in  this  test  was  10  cor¬ 
rect  responses  out  of  25. 

The  test  was  repeated,  using  the  person 
with  the  highest  score  on  the  last  test. 


Telepathy  was  described  as  the  ability  of 
two  persons  to  communicate  with  each 
other  through  tH§  mind. 

The  next  test  performed  was  for  clair¬ 
voyance,  which  is  the  ability  to  predict 
things  beyond  the  normal  range  of  the 
senses.  In  order  to  test  this,  five  plain 
white  cardboard  boxes  were  placed  on  a 
desk,  each  with  a  different  object  in  it.  Ob¬ 
jects  ranged  from  an  eraser  to  a  yellow 
hand  towel  to  a  piece  of  paper  and  an 
orange  balloon. 

Some  audience  members  were  able  to 
predict  what  the  objects  were,  while  others 
guessed  the  correct  shapes  and  colors. 

“It’s  not  important  that  you  get  it  exact¬ 
ly  on  the  dot  every  time,”  Markes-Sawyer 
said.  “If  you  get  the  color  correct,  or  the 
shape,  that’s  a  hit.” 

The  next  experiment  measured  a  per¬ 
son’s  ability  at  precognition.  Sometimes 
called  premonition,  this  is  the  ability  to 
predict  events  that  will  occur  in  the  future. 

In  this  experiment,  the  five  cards  used 
earlier  were  shuffled  once.  Members  of  the 
audience  then  wrote  down  the  symbols  in 
the  order  they  thought  the  symbols  would 
appear  after  the  deck  of  cards  had  been 
reshuffled.  The  deck  was  reshuffled  and 
the  numbers  were  then  read  aloud. 

Please  turn  to  Page  5 


EL  SHLUADER 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  DEMOCRACY 


DOCUMENTARY  FILM 

THIS  FILM,  DISTRIBUTED  BY  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES,  IS 
A  GRIPPING  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  A  CONVINCING 
INDICTMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  POLICY.  IT  INCLUDES  AN  INTERVIEW 
WITH  ARCHBISHOP  OSCAR  ROMERO,  THE  MARTYR  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
FORCES,  OPPONENT  OF  THE  MILITARY  REGIME,  ASSASSINATED  BY  ITS 
AGENTS . 

THE  FILM  WILL  BE  INTRODUCED  BY  FATHER  ROY  BOURGEOIS,  MARY- 
KNOLL  MISSIONER  WHO  SPENT  SEVERAL  YEARS  IN  EL  SALVADOR. 


DATE:  Tuesday,  Apr.  28 


TIME:  7:30 


PLACE:  Room  AI002 


AIDorlo  Butrin 


r. 


LOWER  RATES  FOR 
MOTORCYCLE 
RIDERS 


NOW  you  can  get  the  pro¬ 
tection  you  need  for  your 
motorcycle  from  a  top 
company  like  Pekin 
Insurance  at  up  to  15 9c 
lower  rates  than  last  year! 

Cycle  over  and  see  your 
hometown  professional 
Pekin  Insurance  agent 
TODAY  -  you'll  be  glad 
you  did! 

Swan  Insurance  Agency 
619  S.  Main  Street 
Lombard,  II. 
629-0807 


FOR 


SUMMER 


OFFICE 


JOBS 


EEO 


See  Your  Yellow  Pages 

STIVERS 

TEMPORARY 

PERSONNEL 


M/F 


')fei 


Established  1898 

\  OPTICAL 

eisser 


TRY  SOFT 
CONTACTS 


IN  OUR  OFFICE 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 

single  vision 

SOFT  CONTACTS 


*99 


COMPLETE 

Price  Includes: 


■CONTACT  LENS  EYE  EXAMINATION 
'SOFT  CONTACTS  COLD  CARE  KIT 

offer  expires  5/2/81 


.  NO  APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY  .  EYES  EXAMINED 
■  GLASSES  FITTED  PRESCRIPTIONS  FILLED 


i  Ask  about  our 


Ask  about  our 


contact  lens 

soft  contact  lenses 

continuous  cam 

to  correct 

OPTICAL 

program. 

Astigmatism. 

rreisser 

Naperville 

Naperville  Commons 
24  W  500  Maple  Ave. 

Villa  Park 

VAJ 

369-0939  i56  w.  Roosevelt  Rd. 

■XCopyrlghM9B1 

^3T^00^J 

Established  1898 

Is  wour  IuIipb  worth  MIT 


If  you're  graduating  from  college  this  is  one 
seminar  you  can’t  afford  to  miss!  Discover  the 
best  job  hunting  techniques  at  the  WOMEN’S 
CAREER  CONVENTION.  From  resume  writing 
and  interviewing  skills  to  ev-.ijating  your  ca¬ 
reer  potential,  the  WOMEN’S  CAREER  CON¬ 
VENTION  offers  you  everything  you  need  to 
know  to  plan  your  future. 


Plan  to  attend  the  third  annual  Chicago 


Meet  companies  from  A  to  Z 

—  Abbott  Labs  to  Zayre 

Attend  career-planning  workshops 
Free  resume  counseling 
Beauty  makeovers 
THE  WOMEN’S  YELLOW  PAGES 

—  free  career  planner 
($5.00  value) 


HYATT  REGENCY  CHICAGO 
151  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
FRI.,  SAT.,  SUN.,  APRIL  24,  25,  26 
9:00-5:30  each  day 
Doors  Open  at  8:00  AM. 


Only  $10! 


Daily  admission  to  the  WOMEN’S  CA¬ 
REER  CONVENTION,  which  includes  all 
workshops  and  the  Exhibit  Area,  is  only 
$10  with  this  ad. 


/ - LEIGH - \ 

(  COMMUNICATIONS  J 

sponsors 

Suite  1800.  676  St.  Clair  Chicago,  IL  60611 

For  more  Information  call  312/951-7600 
BRING  A  RESUME  AND  BRING  A  FRIEND 
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(Editorial  opinions  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. ) 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  news  publication 
serving  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone,  858-2800,  ext.  2379  or  2113. 
Advertising  rates  available  upon  request. 
Deadline  for  routine  announcements  is  5 
p.m.  Monday.  The  college  is  located  at 
Lambert  Road  and  22nd  Street,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Ill.  60137.  Letters  to  the  editor  will 
be  subject  to  normal  editing  procedures. 

Editor . Jim  Krueger 

Managing  editor . Tom  Schlueter 

Sports  editor . Tom  Nelson 

Photo  editor . V ance  Erwin 

Circulation  manager . Lucy  Ladner 

Faculty  adviser . Gordon  Richmond 


A  well-written  resume  may 
open  the  door  to  success 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


By  Laurie  Farrar 

In  today’s  tight  job  market,  with  more 
people  applying  for  fewer  jobs,  a  good 
resume  may  be  the  difference  between 
getting  an  interview  and  being  shuffled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pile. 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly 
printed  a  survey  of  personnel  officers 
which  showed  that  “a  resume  most  apt  to 
generate  a  positive  response  should  be 
neat,  error-free,  specific,  brief,  and  high  in 
information  content.” 

“Resumes  don’t  get  people  jobs,  they  get 
them  interviews  for  jobs,!’  said  Herb 
Rinehart,  director  of  Career  Planning  and 
Placement  at  CD.  “Its  very  important  to 
have  a  clean,  error-free  resume,  because 
someone  who  is  experienced  in  looking  at 
resumes  becomes  sort  of  a  proofreader, 
and  errors  tend  to  jump  out  at  them.”  The 
Career  Planning  Office  offers  assistance 
in  critiquing  and  updating  resumes  and 
publishes  a  Resume  Preparation  Guide 
which  is  available  at  the  Advising  Center, 
A2012,  the  Womens  Center,  A3014,  and  at 
the  Career  Planning  offices,  K134,  inside 
the  Student  Center. 

Placement  Counselor  Ron  Nilsson  ex¬ 
plains  that  the  best  resumes  “cut  the  ex¬ 
cess  information,  and  get  right  to  the 
point.  They  should  be  concise  and 
readable.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  in¬ 
cluding  anything  that  doesn’t  show  you  in 
the  best  possible  light,  leave  it  out. 

Some  job  applicants  may  use  colored 


(The  following  announcement 
was  prepared  by  the 
Student  Financial  Aid  Office.) 

As  the  1980-81  academic  year  draws  to  a 
close,  the  1981-82  financfal  aid  processing 
cycle  is  just  beginning.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  time  to  apply  for  financial  aid  for  the 
upcoming  school  year. 

You  should  apply  to  the  Illinois  State 
Scholarship  Commission  for  a  Monetary 
Award.  The  Monetary  Award  Program 
(MAP)  pays  the  in-district  tuition  for  eli¬ 
gible  students  at  the  College  of  DuPage. 
In  addition,  you  should  apply  to  the  Basic 
Grant/ACT  Family  Financial  Statement. 
The  Basic  Grant  is  “free”  money  which 
does  not  have  to  be  repaid.  It  can  be  used 
to  pay  tuition,  books,  and  other  indirect 
educational  expenses,  such  as  rent,  child 
care  and  transportation  costs. 

The  ACT  Family  Financial  Statement  is 
used  by  the  College  of  DuPage  financial 
aid  office  to  determine  your  eligibility  for 
other  types  of  aid  for  which  you  might 
qualify.  These  other  types  of  aid  include 
grants,  loans  and  part-time  employment 
opportunities  on  campus.  By  applying  for 
both  the  M.A.P.  and  the  Basic  Grant/ 
ACT-Family  Financial  Statement  you  will 
receive  full  consideration  for  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  aid  options  that  are  available. 

You  may  also  be  eligible  to  apply  for  an 
Illinois  Guaranteed  Loan  (IGL).  Illinois 
guaranteed  loans  enable  students  to  bor¬ 
row  money  at  a  low  interest  rate  (9%)  to 
finance  their  educational  expenses.  Appli¬ 
cations  can  be  obtained  from  area  lenders 
(banks,  credit  unions,  etc.).  The  IGL  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  based  on  financial  need  and  is 
currently  available  to  any  student  enroll¬ 
ed  in  at  least  six  credit  hours.  A  depend- 


paper  or  unusual  type  to  draw  attention  to 
their  resume.  According  to  Herb  Rinehart, 
there  is  a  fine  line  between  tasteful  expres¬ 
sion  and  overkill.  “The  main  thing  is 
readability,”  said  Rinehart,  “Personnel 
people  get  pots  of  mail,  and  its  easy  for 
them  to  skip  over  anything  that’s  hard  on 
the  eye  or  hard  to  follow.” 

Many  job  seekers  choose  to  have  their 
resumes  printed  commercially.  Fifty 
copies  of  a  one-page  resume  on  standard 
paper  may  cost  four  to  five  dollars  from  an 
offset  printer,  with  slightly  higher  rates 
for  better  quality  paper. 

While  resumes  may  be  mass  produced, 
cover  letters  should  be  tailored  to  the 
specific  job  being  applied  for.  A  cover  let¬ 
ter  accompanies  a  resume,  and  should  be 
more  personal,  introducing  you  to  the  com¬ 
pany  and  giving  your  qualifications  for  a 
certain  position.  “A  cover  letter  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  it  determines  the  company’s 
first  impression  of  you,”  explained  Ron 
Nilsson.  “A  cover  letter  should  not  be  sent 
without  a  resume  and  vice-versa  unless  it 
is  specifically  called  for.” 

Having  a  resume  may  be  advantageous 
even  when  not  required  by  a  prospective 
employer.  “Often  a  well-designed  resume 
will  supplement  a  job  application,”  said 
Nilsson.  “Even  if  it  isn’t  used,  a  resume 
can  get  someone  to  sit  down  and  look  at 
their  experiences  and  goals,  where  they’ve 
been  and  where  they  want  to  go,  and  may 
give  them  a  better  perspective.” 


ent  student  can  borrow  a  maximum  of 
|2,500  per  year  for  full  time  enrollment. 
An  independent  student  can  borrow  a 
maximum  of  $3,000  per  year. 

When  applying  for  financial  aid  remem¬ 
ber  . . . 

•  Try  all  possible  sources  of  financial 
aid.  The  more  sources  you  explore,  the 
greater  your  chance  of  success. 

•  Apply  for  financial  aid  as  early  as 
possible.  The  deadlines  for  school  finan¬ 
cial  aid  applications  vary.  Be  sure  you 
find  out  what  these  deadlines  are,  and 
meet  them. 

•  Apply  for  financial  aid  every  year. 
Even  if  you  get  aid  during  one  year,  you 
must  reapply  to  get  aid  for  the  next  year. 

•  Ask  for  information  and  help  if  you 
have  any  questions  about  the  aid  process, 
awards,  applications  and  your  rights/re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Financial  aid  applications  and  assis¬ 
tance  are  available  in  the  Student  Finan¬ 
cial  Aid  Office,  K142. 


ENGINEERS  TO  MEET 

What  industry  expects  from  the 
engineering  graduate  will  be  discussed  at 
the  May  1  meeting  of  the  CD  engineering 
club  in  A1017. 

James  Schlegel,  head  of  design  analysis 
for  International  Harvester  agricultural 
equipment,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  noon 
meeting. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Ag 
Engineering  Center  of  Harvester  on  South 
County  Line  Road  in  Hinsdale.  For  more 
information,  call  George  Sommerfield  at 
668-0185. 


Music  is  a  totally  subjective  thing.  Likes 
and  dislikes  are  no  more  valid  here  than 
they  are  in  religion  or  politics.  Snobs  and 
purists  exist  who  won’t  listen  to  anything 
but  Beethoven  or  Gillespie.  Then  there  are 
those  who  like  everything  from  Bach  to  the 
Grateful  Dead.  It  makes  life  interesting 
and  it  also  fattens  the  wallets  of  many, 
many  record  company  executives. 

What  is  “good”  music?  Is  it  Barry 
Manilow?  Is  it  the  Chicago  Symphony?  Is 
ittheB-52’s? 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  good  music.  All 
it  is,  is  what  you  like.  What  you  can  relate 
to.  As  a  former  member  of  the  musicians 
union,  you  might  guess  that  I  have  some 
strong  opinions  on  the  subject. 

I  can  remember  when  I  was  down  in  Car- 
bondale  about  10  years  ago  and  the 
arguments  I  used  to  have  with  a  jazz 
fanatic.  He  told  me  that  rock  and  roll  was 
nothing  but  three  chords  and  a  wall  of  250 
watt  amplifiers.  A  chicken  with  arthritis 
could  play  as  well  as  any  rock  musician,  he 
would  say. 

I  would  counter  that  not  all  were  that 
way,  that  some  really  cared  about  their 
music.  Also,  I  would  try  to  point  out  to  him 
that  most  jazz  music  sounded  the  same  to 
me,  devoid  of  melodies,  nothing  that  I 
could  grab  on  to.  Besides,  I  would  say,  a 
jazz  performance  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  the  musicians  trading  off  solos.  All 
they  did  was  show  off. 

Of  course  I  was  exaggerating,  but  I 
wanted  him  to  see  that  just  because  he  lik¬ 
ed  a  certain  type  of  music  didn’t  mean  that 
it  was  free  from  criticism,  or  was  inherent¬ 
ly  better  than  other  genres  of  music. 

Nowadays,  I  find  myself  in  the  position 
of  the  jazz  fanatic,  repulsed  by  the  new 
bands  that  are  being  spit  out  of  the  recor¬ 
ding  studios  faster  than  GM  can  make  a 
car.  New  Wave  (I  call  it  No  Wave)  bands 
are  lucky  if  they  know  how  to  play  two 

Letters  to 

From  being  a  student  at  the  College  of 
DuPage  for  the  past  year.  I’ve  heard  many 
students,  including  some  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  personnel,  say  that  many  of  the  plan¬ 
ned  activities  aren’t  as  successful  as 
thought.  I  feel  that  this  tends  to  be  true  in 
most  cases  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ac¬ 
tivities. 

What  needs  to  be  done  is  for  the 
organizations  to  plan  activities  that  the 
students  want.  An  activity  that  won’t  bring 
the  students  away  from  other  outside  ac¬ 
tivities  isn’t  an  idea  worth  carrying  out. 
There  have  in  the  past  been  successful  ac¬ 
tivities.  Just  last  Friday,  April  17,  “Off 
Broadway”  was  playing  here  and  was 
very  successful,  as  I  found  out  when  I 
reached  the  door  to  buy  my  ticket  and 
found  it  already  sold  out.  To  say  the  least,  I 
felt  like  a  fool  for  not  buying  it  in  advance 
but  from  what  I  heard,  I  thought  it  would 
turn  out  to  be  like  the  movies  that  are 
shown  here. 

We  need  to  make  the  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Student  Activities  work  together 
and  become  strong  again.  To  do  this,  we 
need  a  new,  stronger  organization  and 
organizer.  I  feel  a  strong  organization 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  students  of  this 
college.  As  a  candidate  for  president  of  the 
COD  Student  Government,  I  feel  that  the 
Student  Government  can  be  an  outstan¬ 
ding  organization.  Not  only  do  we  need 
your  votes,  we  need  your  suggestions  and 
ideas.  Help  make  the  Student  Government 
work.  Vote  May  19  and  20. 

Keith  Cornille 


You  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  for¬ 
ming  of  a  new  humanities  club  that  will  br¬ 
ing  students  who  share  an  interest  in  the 
humanities  together.  There  are  plans  for 
this  group  to  produce  a  magazine  that 
would  replace  the  defunct  Worlds  and  to  of¬ 
fer  the  group  the  opportunity  to  explore  the 
beauty  of  the  humanities  by  sponsoring 
speakers,  discussions  and  participating  in 
theatre  trips  to  Chicago.  The  group  has  no 
name  as  yet,  but  has  received  funding,  and 


chords  on  their  guitars.  The  drummers  are 
lucky  if  they  know  how  to  hold  their  sticks. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  in  the  2/26  issue  of 
the  Courier  concerning  this  topic  said, 
“The  motives  for  a  more  basic,  even 
rudimentary  approach  in  style,  cannot  be 
neglected.”  I  cannot  agree  more.  Nothing 
is  more  basic  than  an  inept  musician 
whose  only  motive  is  to  make  money. 

When  the  Knack  came  out  with  their 
debut  album  a  couple  of  years  ago,  they 
made  news  because  of  the  low  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  it.  With  average  album  budgets 
hovering  over  $100,000,  they  pulled  it  off 
for  less  than  $20,000.  This,  of  course,  made 
their  record  company  very,  very  happy. 
The  sales  went  through  the  roof,  right 
along  with  the  profit-margin.  The  trouble 
was  in  this  get-what-you-pay-for  world  of 
ours  was  the  quality  of  recording.  I’ve 
made  better  recordings  on  a  portable 
cassette  player  down  in  my  basement. 
Without  even  mentioning  how  horrible 
their  music  is,  it’s  quite  obvious  that  such 
blatant  disregard  for  their  listeners  is  pro¬ 
fit  oriented. 

When  art  takes  a  back  seat  to  business, 
that’s  when  you  can  make  a  judgment  on 
whether  it’s  good  or  bad.  It  makes  good 
business  sense  to  rehash  old  Chuck  Berry 
riffs,  so  that’s  what  all  these  bands  are  do¬ 
ing.  Never  mind  creativity,  never  mind 
talent,  let’s  listen  to  that  cash  register 
ring!  Not  that  they  were  bad,  but  what 
about  something  new?  That’s  what  rock 
and  roll  is  (was)  all  about. 

The  title  of  this  column  came  about 
because  I  am  a  musician  and  do  have  a 
small  interest  in  the  subject.  For  the  past 
15  years  I’ve  turned  my  brain  to  mush 
playing  music  at  upwards  of  100  decibels. 
I’ve  never  made  any  money  to  speak  of, 
except  I  do  have  a  sizable  investment  in 
equipment.  Maybe  I’m  just  crying  sour 
grapes.  Would  someone  show  me  how  to 
tune  my  guitar? 

the  editor 

awaits  your  participation  as  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  it  will  ultimately  take. 

On  Thursday,  April  30th,  there  will  be  an 
informal  coffee  in  A3098  from  noon  to  1  30 
p.m.  The  Dean  of  Humanities,  faculty  and 
students  will  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  converse  about  the  future.  Please  feel 
free  to  stop  in  and  join  us.  If  this  time  is  not 
convenient  you  are  invited  to  contact  me  in 
my  office  2073  or  leave  a  message  at  exten¬ 
sion  2047  and  I  will  keep  you  posted  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  group. 

Allan  Carter 


$100  poem 

A  GOAT 

By  Barbara  Ruehl 

Cloven  hooves. 

Like  a  devil,  a  pig,  or  a  wild,  free  deer. 

Depending  on  whether  you’re  teasing, 
eating,  or  frolicking. 

Sturdy,  stocky  legs. 

Knees  rubbed  bare  from  sleeping  on 
dirt,  grass,  manure,  even  (occasionally! 
where  you’re  supposed  to  sleep. 

A  straight,  sharp  backbone. 

Over  a  body  so  skinny  that  many  think 
that  you’re  mistreated. 

An  udder. 

Almost. 

Ears. 

Big.  Wide.  Erect.  Neither  your  fathers 
nor  your  mother’s,  but  yours. 

Your  eyes. 

Very  goatish,  rather  glassy,  bu 
beautiful. 

Your  mouth. 

To  eat  the  alfalfa,  snitched  from 
feeder  as  you  stand  on  some  poor  sheep s 
back. 

And  to  nibble  at  my  hair,  which  tickle 
more  than  you  will  ever  know. 

And  your  nose. 

So  you  can  snort  at  me  in  disgust 

or  blow  hay  dust  in  my  face 

or  so  I  can  kiss  you  bn  it.  • 


Financial  aid’s  No.  1  tip 
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Roving  Reporter 


By  Vance  Erwin  and  Guido  Mariottini 


Has  your  opinion  of  Reagan: changed  lately? 


SHARI  SELTZ 

“No,  it  hasn’t.  I’m  a  staunch  Republican 
nd  I  believe  in  whatever  he  says.” 


I  NICK  KALLAS  k* 

“No,  not  really.  I  was  for  him  in  the  elec¬ 
tion.  I  think  a  lot  of  people’s  opinions  might 
have.  It  always  seems  that  things  change 
after  a  crisis.” 


MILDRED  POINTER 

“I  think  it  has.  It’s  changed  for  the  bet¬ 
ter.” 


DAVE  THORTON 

“He  hasn’t  done  that  much.  He’s  still 
working  on  the  taxes.  I  haven’t  been  that 
impressed  with  him  from  the  beginning.  I 
haven’t  seen  a  change  yet.” 


Sellout  crowd  stomps 
to  ‘Off  Broadway’  beat 


By  Glenna  Kincheloe 
With  a  driving  sound  that  induced  one 
ncore  and  much  enthusiasm,  Off  Broad- 
fay  proved  during  their  April  17  concert  in 
ha  Campus  Center,  that  they  are  no  longer 
n  the  garage  band-stage  of  music. 

Off  Broadway’s  hit  single  “Stay  In 
ime”  and  most  of  their  other  songs  had 
le  seated  audience  standing  and  stomp- 
lg.  The  concert  was  a  sellout. 

We  are  still  a  garage  band.  We  write 
ur  own  music  but  we  have  far  to  go  as 
msiciaas,”  said  Cliff  Johnson  (singer/ 
ongwriter). 

But  Off  Broadway  has  come  a  long  way 
ir  beginners.  With  only  two  albums  out 
nd  one  promotional  tour  with  the  Babies 
lat  ended  in  disaster,  they  have  still 
lanaged  to  sell  albums  in  Asia  and  Eur- 

'  The  fact  that  our  albums  are  listened 
i  by  people  that  don’t  even  speak  English 
a  constant  turn  on.  That  is  one  of  the 
lings  that  keeps  us  going,”  said  John 
'an  (lead guitarist). 

The  band  has  done  so  well  with  their 
mcerts  in  America  that  they  will  soon 
avel  to  Germany,  Holland  and  Japan  to 
omote  their  next  album. 

"Every  thing  influences  our  music  from 
mine  patrol  to  girls  oil  roller  skates, 
nything  in  life  can  encourage  one  to 
rite  a  song,”  said  Johnson. 

Despite  growing  up  in  upper-class 
eighborhoods,  most  of  the  band  mem- 
srs  regret  their  high  school  years  but  are 
ateful  to  be  doing  what  they  most  want- 
I  to  do  in  life. 

T  used  to  cut  classes  just  to  go  to  a 
lusie  store  —  that’s  why  I  never  want  to 
e  one  again.  I  would  go  down  to  Sears 
“ebuck  and  sit  on  Silvertone  amplifiers 
jam  with  the  local  color,”  said  Rob 
arding  (rhythm/bass  guitar). 

:  I  had  a  grade  problem  in  high  school 
'en  though  I  was  on  the  student  council 
1(1  ttle  most  popular  boy  in  the  class,  yet 
urned  out  screaming  into  a  microphone 
'out  things  that  made  me  mad,”  said 
ihnson. 


r  The  Off  Broadway  concert  sold  out  with 
help  of  15  German  exchange  students. 
Maybe  they  would  have  preferred  The 
"°  or  AC/DC  but  they  enjoyed  Off 
roadway.  Besides  it  was  the  only  concert 
c°uld  schedule  during  their  short  stay,” 
Mary  Lou  Tate,  German  instructor  at 
'neaton  Central  High  School. 

he  students  are  from  Wheaton  Cen- 
a  s  Partner  school,  Ostendorfer  Gym- 


“Just  by  being  in  a  band,  we  get  to  express 
ourselves  without  anyone  telling  us  what  to 
do.  We  get  all  our  emotions  out.  Everyone 
wants  to  say  something  in  their  life  and  we 
are  getting  our  chance  to  say  it,”  band 
members  agreed. 

It  may  not  seem  attractive  at  times 
with  the  bad  dressing  rooms,  long  hours 
and  lack  of  home-style  routine  but  in 
many  ways  they  thrive  on  spontaneity, 
they  said. 

Young  bands  should  have  the  right  phi¬ 
losophy  about  music.  If  they’re  doing  it 
just  to  meet  girls  or  take  drugs,  they 
ought  to  get  out  of  the  business.  But  if 
they’re  serious  musicians,  stick  with  it 
and  keep  the  mind  ahead  of  the  guitar,  ad¬ 
vised  the  band. 

As  for  the  opening  band,  my  criticism  is 
more  direct  and  severe.  I  had  heard  that 
The  Kind  was  good  because  they  were  the 
winners  of  the  Roselle  music  concert  in 
1979.  Such  was  not  my  opinion  after  their 
third  song. 

Between  watching  the  tight-pantsed 
singer  who  thought  he  was  the  next  Rod 
Stewart  (haircut  and  all)  and  the  never- 
changing  drum  beat  (4/4,  4/4,  4/4  .  .  .),  I 
began  feeling  as  though  I  had  heard  their 
music  somewhere  before. 

Then  it  dawned  on  me  (once  I  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  image  of  three  multi-colored 
slim  bodies  strategically  bopping  around 
the  stage  as  if  to  make  up  for  a  lack  of 
sound  quality)  that  I  was  experiencing  yet 
another  band  that  prided  themselves  on 
sounding  and  looking  like  someone  they 
were  not. 

If  they  weren’t  busy  sounding  like  Tom 
Petty  with  a  more  severe  slur,  they  were 
leaning  toward  a  rendition  of  The  Knack. 
In  one  song,  the  melody  and  drum  beat 
sounded  so  much  like  The  Knack,  I  was 
about  to  yell  out  “My  Sherona.” 

The  most  positive  thing  I  can  say  about 
this  band  is  that  they  do  have  the  ability 
to  write  music  and  they  move  profession¬ 
ally.  Sometimes  that  is  half  the  battle  but 
that  is  still  one  quality  that  would  not  sur¬ 
face  in  a  recording  studio. 


nasium  in  Neurmarkt-  Opf,  a  celebrated 
college-prep  school  known  for  its  academ¬ 
ic  excellence. 

“This  was  a  big  switch  from  what  these 
students  were  used  to.  They  are  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  mainly  because  German  schools  do  not 
offer  such  things  as  cooking,  food  ser¬ 
vices,  graphic  and  industrial  arts,  she 
said. 


Searching  for 

Continued  from  Page  3 

The  last  of  the  afternoon’s  experiments 
was  called  a  multiphase  experiment.  In 
this  test  a  participant  could  make  use  of 
any  of  the  phenomena  discussed  earlier  to 
arrive  at  the  answer. 

In  this  test,  Markes-Sawyer  dropped  a 
die  on  the  top  of  a  table  40  times.  Each 
time,  the  person  was  supposed  to  predict 
what  number  would  appear  on  it. 

Ellen  Markes-Sawyer  is  an  independent 
researcher  who  is  using  data  gathered  in 
her  experiments  as  a  part  of  scientific 
research.  She  is  studying  the  ability  of  the 
average  person  to  have  spontaneous  ESP 
experiences. 

“Almost  all  ESP  experiences  are  spon¬ 
taneous,”  she  said.  “There  are  very  few,  if 
any,  people  who  can  consciously  use 
ESP.” 

In  the  testing,  Markes-Sawyer  asked 
several  personal  questions  of  different  per¬ 
sons:  their  age,  whether  or  not  they  smok¬ 
ed,  their  health,  their  level  of  caffeine  in¬ 
take,  and  whether  they  had  had  any 
previous  psychic  or  ESP  experiences.  She 
said  she’d  like  to  see  if  any  of  these  factors 
have  a  bearing  on  ESP  ability. 

“Many  people  have  had  ESP  ex¬ 
periences  and  don’t  really  know  it,”  she 
said.  “ESP  includes  deja  vu,  when  people 


HOLOCAUST  FILM 

A  film,  “The  Legacy:  Children  of  the 
Holocaust  Survivors,”  will  be  shown  at 
noon  on  April  29  in  A1000. 

The  author  of  the  film,  Miriam  Rosen- 
bush,  will  be  present  for  a  discussion.  She 
has  worked  in  film  for  six  years  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  a  freelance  film  editor. 


ESP  students 

seem  to  feel  as  if  they  have  been  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  place  or  done  something  before. 
Dreams,  feelings  and  premonitions  are 
also  among  ESP  experiences.” 

A  person’s  level  of  proficiency  at  ESP 
varies,  according  to  Markes-Sawyer.  One 
day  a  person  may  score  very  high  on  a  test 
and  another  day  he  may  score  very  low. 

Violinist  to  play 
with  Philharmonic 

American  violinist  Laurence  Shapiro 
will  perform  the  Brahms  Violin  Concerto 
at  the  New  Philharmonic  concert  on  April 
28.  Shapiro  is  a  member  of  the  world- 
renowned  Fine  Arts  Quartet.  He  is  also 
visiting  associate  professor  of  violin  at 
University  of  Wisconsin  -  Milwaukee,  and 
has  served  as  concertmaster  of  several 
American  orchestras. 

Music  Director  Harold  Bauer  will  also 
conduct  the  Schubert  Symphony  No.  2  and 
Concertino  for  Orchestra  by  Nikolai  Lopat- 
nikoff. 

The  concert  begins  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center  and  there  is  no  admis¬ 
sion  charge. 

Mr.  Shapiro  will  discuss  the  Brahms 
Violin  Concerto  at  11  a.m.  on  April  28  in  the 
Performing  Arts  Center.  The  session  is 
open  to  all. 


FACULTY  RECITAL  MAY  3 
Freda  Peterson  Proctor,  CD  class  piano 
instructor,  will  present  a  faculty  recital  in 
the  Performing  Arts  Center  Sunday,  May 
3. 


Visiting  German  students 
;njoy  rock  ’n  roll  too 


Chaparrals  in  action 
at  Illini  Classic  meet 


Photos  by  Tom  Nelson 


Bill  Kalafut  in  the  intermediate  hurdles. 
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Bob  Palm  in  the  440-yard  dash. 


Jerry  Rogers  in  the  triple  jump- 
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Chaps  have  off  week, 
succumb  to  Joliet 


By  Tom  Nelson 

When  the  final  out  is  made  this  year  and 
ioys  are  recalling  the  season  over  a  few 
old  ones,  this  week  will  be  one  that  Chpps 
pould  like  to  erase  from  their  memory 
lanks. 

After  starting  with  a  spilt  over  Harper 
in  Thursday,  the  Chaps  had  their  troubles 
he  entire  weekend  with  the  ultimate  blow 
eing  the  twin  loss  to  Joliet  in  baseball  ac- 
ion  on  Monday. 

Looking  like  refugees  from  a  winter  in 
nternational  Falls,  the  Chaps  battled  the 
emaining  cold  fastball  Old  Man  Winter 
lelivered  and  went  down  swinging  in  both 
rames.  In  the  first  contest  Mark  Hardtke 
;ot  the  loss  as  the  Chaps  fell  to  the  Wolves, 
-3.  The  second  game  saw  no  improvement 
is  Jon  Andes  and  Willie  Schneider  took  the 
oss,  13-1. 

The  twin  conference  loss  moved  the 
batsmen’s  record  to  6-4  in  N4C  action.  The 
:old  weather  put  both  teams  at  a  disad- 
rantage  as  the  wind  played  havoc  with  fly 
tails  and  cold  mitts  wouldn’t  respond  to 
he  ball.  The  losses  seemed  to  add  fuel  to 
he  fire  that  DuPage  plays  best  in  warm 
veather.  With  warm  weather  prevelant  in 
lississippi,  they  faced  some  of  the 
oughest  squads  of  the  year  and  they  came 
rnt  with  a  5-5  record. 

The  point  might  be  proved  better  with 
he  split  over  Harper  in  which  the  Chaps, 
ilaying  in  much  better  weather,  lost  the 
irst  game,  8-7,  and  won  the  second,  4-3. 
That  first  game  was  shaded  by  a  highly 
controversial  call  that  might  have  been  the 
cey  to  a  CD  sweep. 

After  falling  behind  7-3,  the  Chaps  battl- 
d  back  and  tied  it  up  7-7.  Rounding  third 
lase,  Jim  Boyle  was  denied  his  run 
lecause  he  supposedly  missed  the  base.  It 
urned  out  to  be  the  run  the  Chaps  needed 
or  a  tie  game. 

"We  were  hoping  to  win  two  but  a  split 
iept  us  alive,”  Coach  Steve  Kranz  said.  “If 
t  wasn’t  for  the  ump’s  decision  we  would 
lave  won  two.” 

The  tie  was  broken  in  the  bottom  of  the 
leventh  when  Harper  scored  on  an  error. 
The  second  contest  was  in  a  brighter 
•ght  as  the  win  went  to  Hardtke  in  his  first 
complete  game  of  the  year.  Previously 
lardtke  was  used  in  relief,  racking  up  a  6- 
record  before  losses  to  Joliet  and 
ruman.  DuPage’s  newly  crowned  sultan 
if  swat,  Rob  Slezak,  went  ahead  in  the 
lome  run  leadership  with  a  solo  blast  that 
iroved  to  be  the  winning  hit. 

On  Friday  the  Chaps  dropped  two  to 
'ruman,  2-1  and  3-2.  Saturday  saw  the 
Ihaps  split  with  St.  Francis,  8-3  and  4-3. 
’ielder  got  the  loss  in  the  first  Truman 
ame  with  a  costly  error  in  the  seventh  in- 
ing-  Hartke  took  the  second  loss.  In  both 


games  the  mighty  DuPage  bats  were 
silent. 

The  first  game  of  the  St.  Francis 
doubleheader  was  another  Slezak  field  day 
as  he  had  another  no-hitter  until  the  sixth. 
That  win  pushed  Slezak’s  record  to  6-1. 

In  the  big  games  coming  up  against 
Triton  and  Illinois  Valley,  the  Chaps  need 
a  sweep  to  keep  conference  title  hopes 
alive.  Even  of  more  importance  is  the  up¬ 
coming  sectional  play-offs  against 
Waubonsee,  Illinois  Valley,  and 
Kishwaukee.  The  Chaps  will  have  to  win 
this  double  elimination  tourney  to  advance 
to  the  state  tourney  in  Edwardsville. 

A  few  records  seem  to  be  within  break¬ 
ing  distance  for  the  Chaps.  One  already 
broken  is  the  triple  record  of  20  on  the 
year.  Stolen  bases  for  the  Chaps  total  84 
with  the  record  at  110.  Slezak  is  aiming  for 
a  possible  record  with  his  6-1  pitching 
record,  and  Jim  LoGuirato  and  Paul 
Giersz  are  within  distance  of  the  stolen 
base  record,  which  stands  at  36. 

Slezak  is  holding  steady  with  an  ERA  of 
1.59  with  62  strikeouts  in  52  innings.  Butch 
Alley  is  trailing  Slezak  in  the  strikeout 
department. 

Base  stealing  seems  to  be  the  key  to  the 
Chaps  offensive  attack  with  LoGuirato  23- 
26  and  Giersz  at  21-21. 

“We  have  to  run  to  win.  They  get  on  and 
they  steal,”  said  Kranz. 

Although  the  power  isn’t  always  there, 
the  Chaps  have  been  getting  on  base  this 
year  with  the  hit-them-where-they-ain’t  at¬ 
titude.  The  squad  is  batting  .317  as  a  team, 
uf>  from  .305  two  weeks  ago. 

“The  pitchers  are  strong,  the  defense 
has  been  off  and  on.  Sometimes  it’s  great; 
other  times  they  throw  it  away,”  Kranz 
said. 

The  pitching  continues  to  improve  with 
the  recall  of  hurler  Bob  Bertrand  from  the 
injured  list.  Bertrand  got  a  three-hitter 
last  week  against  Morton  in  a  14-1  victory. 
Another  addition  will  be  Alley  this  upcom¬ 
ing  Monday  against  IVCC.  Alley  is  the  only 
lefty  the  Chaps  have  and  should  help  out  at 
tourney  time. 


N  JCAA  BASEBALL  NATIONAL  RANKINGS 
APRIL  15. 1900 

Scho°*  First  place  votes 


1.  McLennan  C.C.,  Waco,  Tx.  5 

2.  Seminole  JC,  Seminole,  Okla.  5 

3.  Johnson  County,  Johnson  County,  Kansas  2 

4.  San  Jacinto  C.C.,  North  Houston,  TX.  2 

5.  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast,  Gulfport,  Miss.  0 

6.  Garden  City  C.C.,  Garden  City  Kan.  l 

7.  Louisburg  C.C.,  Louisburg,  NC.  0 

8.  Ranger  J.C.,  Ranger,  Tex.  1 

9.  Cumberland  C.C.,  Leabonon,  Tenn.  0 

10.  Lakeland  C.C.,  Matton.  Illinois  0 


Pollard  showing  better  in  discus 


After  breezing  to  the  state  community 
ollege  track  title  last  year.  College  of 
•“Page's  women  should  get  a  run  for  the 
‘°ney  this  season  from  several  colleges. 
“Harper,  Black  Hawk  and  Triton  all 
ave  good  teams  this  year,”  said  DuPage 
°ach  Mike  Considine.  “This  year’s  meet 
11  have  much  better  quality  than  last 
ear.” 

The  Lady  Chaparrals  will  host  both  the 
and  state  meets  early  in  May  at  North 
mtral  College  in  Naperville.  The  N4C 
;et  will  start  at  6  p.m.  Saturday,  May  2, 
'He  the  state  meet  will  be  held  on  Friday 
i  Saturday,  May  8  and  9. 
fte  women  got  a  taste  of  the  quality  of 
four-year  college’s  programs  last 
iekend  when  they  competed  in  the  April 
’JTieaton  College  Invitational. 

Working  with  what  Considine  calls  the 
st  women’s  team  in  the  state,  Wheaton 
away  with  the  blue  ribbon,  followed 
stantly  by  Eureka  College,  Chicago  State 
^DuPage. 

'reshman  Evonne  Pollard  of  Wheaton 
'oed  DuPage  with  excellent  finishes  in  all 
the  field  events.  After  a  slow  start  this 
ar  in  the  discus,  she  finished  second  with 
hrow  of  92-11%.  She  also  placed  second 
the  shot  (34-10%)  and  fifth  in  the  javelin 


(85-1). 

“Discus  was  Evonne’s  weakest  event 
early  in  the  year,  but  it  was  her  best  on 
Saturday,”  Considine  said.  “I  was  very  en¬ 
couraged  by  her  performance.” 

Pollard  also  ran  on  the  third-place  400- 
meter  relay  team  with  sophomores  Lisa 
McCann  of  Naperville,  Carol  Miller  of 
Hinsdale,  and  freshman  Sue  Bratschun  of 
Villa  Park;  as  well  as  on  the  third-place 
medley  relay  team  with  McCann,  Miller 
and  sophomore  Lori  Johnson  of  Westmont. 

Johnson  contributed  to  the  team  score 
by  finishing  second  in  the  400-meter 
hurdles  and  third  in  the  1,500-meter  run. 
Bratschun  placed  third  in  the  100-meter 
hurdles  while  Miller  finished  fourth  in  the 
400-meter  hurdles.  Sophomore  Karin 
Bucaro  of  Villa  Park  added  points  by 
finishing  fourth  in  the  3,000-meter  run  and 
fifth  in  the  1,500  meters.  Freshman 
Mariellen  Toran  of  Wheaton  placed  fifth  in 
the  shot. 


The  women  will  warm  up  for  the  con¬ 
ference  and  state  meets  by  competing  in 
the  Triton  Invitational  at  noon  Saturday, 
April  25. 


What’s  happening  to  baseball  in 
Chicago?  No  I  don’t  mean  the  quality  of 
the  teams;  it  is  quite  obvious  there  isn’t 
enough  room  in  this  paper  to  fill  that  sub¬ 
ject.  But  what  happened  to  all  the  games? 

It  used  to  be  that  it  was  a  rare  day  when 
the  subtle  voices  of  Jack  Brickhouse  or 
Harry  Carey  weren’t  beamed  into  living 
rooms.  Not  anymore. 

I  guess  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
Chicago  has  been  blessed  for  years  with 
two  teams  and  two  stations  carrying  them 
all  the  time.  Now  we  are  going  to  feel  the 
cravings  for  baseball  on  nights  which  used 
to  be  filled  with  games.  Hopefully,  the 
cable  television  companies  won’t  take 
away  the  remaining  games  leaving  us  with 
the  pathetic  game  of  the  week  on  Saturday 
which  always  seems  to  feature  the 
Yankees  or  Dodgers . . . 

Another  little  thing  that  has  come  into 
my  mind  wps  a  new  twist  to  the  school 
athletics  debate.  Many  schools  are  either 
cutting  or  canceling  their  programs  in 
order  to  save  money.  The  athletic  pro¬ 
grams  at  schools  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
demand  for  the  ax. 

But  why  should  we  have  sports  in 
school?  At  most  major  schools  the  sports 
program  is  almost  self-sufficient  with 
large  crowds  attending  games,  and  alumni 
giving  money  just  because  of  the  sports 
programs.  But  what  about  the  schools  like 
CD  and  other  ones  that  can’t  make  it  on  the 
crowds  they  attract  to  their  games  and  the 
lack  of  booster  clubs? 

Let  me  mention  one  thing  about  the  fun¬ 
ding  of  athletics  at  CD.  The  sports  pro¬ 
gram  is  funded  through  the  students.  That 
$2  you  spend  on  student  activities  gets 
divided  up  and  athletics  gets  some  of  it. 
Thus  CD’s  teams  can  take  trips  and  most 
importantly  have  teams. 

Why  spend  all  this  money  on  these  extra¬ 
curricular  sports?  We  should  support 
school  athletics  because  this  is  the  future 
of  our  weekend  entertainment.  Hey!  I’m 


serious.  If  it  weren’t  for  college  and  school 
sports  none  of  these  pro  athletes  would  be 
where  they  are  today. 

Just  as  I  go  to  school  to  become  a  writer, 
a  football  player  for  CD  goes  to  learn 
something  and  hopefully  become  a  football 
player  in  the  pro  ranks.  If  he  doesn’t,  he 
provides  competition  for  somebody  else 
who  becomes  a  pro.  Thus  college  makes 
the  pro. 

Imagine  how  boring  Saturday  afternoon 
would  be  watching  reruns  of  Mr.  Ed  and 
old  Abbott  and  Costello  movies.  Sure,  giv¬ 
ing  up  some  money  now  for  the  sake  of  a 
privileged  few  athletes  might  seem  like  a 
tax  waste,  but  let’s  look  to  the  future  and 
the  entertainment  value  you  will  receive 
from  sports.  It  is  the  big  topic  of  discussion 
whenever  people  get  together,  and  atten¬ 
dance  at  sporting  events  speaks  for  itself.  : 

Go  ahead  and  be  selfish  and  cut  athletic 
programs  out  of  the  schools.  A  future 
without  sports? 

Back  to  CD  sports.  Baseball  is  riding  a 
roller  coaster  with  some  big  losses  this 
week.  But  luckily  the  Chaps  wil^have  a  se¬ 
cond  season  with  their  sectionals. 

The  cold  weather  on  Monday  was  a  ball 
player’s  nightmare  with  the  Chaps  losing 
to  Joliet.  The  loss  proved  one  thing  —  that 
DuPage  is  a  weather  team  that  performs 
better  with  a  sun-filled  sky  and  the  mer¬ 
cury  hovering  around  70.  Excuses  are  not 
trying  to  be  made  here,  just  a  statement  of 
facts. 

The  attitude  on  the  team  is  good  and  the 
talent  is  there.  It  should  boil  down  to 
whether  they  can  get  up  mentally  for  the 
sectionals.  Waubonsee  should  be  their  only 
threat  of  stopping  the  pilgrimage  to  Ed¬ 
wardsville. 

Jim  LoGuirato  is  recovering  from  a  sore 
shoulder  rapidly  and  should  be  back  play¬ 
ing  his  regular  spot  in  center  field.  Bob 
Bertrand  is  also  recovering  from  his  in¬ 
juries. 


Dupers  beat  LC  move  record  to  7-5 


After  a  strong  start,  the  hitting  of  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage’s  softball  team  has  become 
erratic  and  the  record  of  the  Lady  Chapar¬ 
rals  has  slipped  to  7-5. 

The  team  did  break  out  of  a  two-game 
losing  streak  long  enough  to  collect  an  8-7 
win  over  Lake  County  College  April  18. 

“We  should  have  won  the  game  7-2,  but 
our  defense  fell  apart  and  let  them  tie  us,” 
said  DuPage  Coach  Lori  Condie. 

Freshman  Dawn  Sass  was  the  hitting 
star  of  the  game  with  three  hits  and  two 
runs  batted  in,  raising  her  average  for  the 
year  to  .429. 

Earlier  in  the  week  the  team  recorded  a 
5-2  loss  to  Joliet  (April  14)  and  a  1-0  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  Triton  (April  17).  “We  just 


haven’t  been  hitting  the  ball,”  Condie 
lamented. 

The  loss  to  Triton  was  particularly 
disturbing.  Sophomore  Mary  Gruber  was 
pitching  a  superb  game,  holding  Triton 
scoreless  until  the  bottom  of  the  seventh 
inning.  With  no  outs  and  a  runner  on  se¬ 
cond,  the  batter  hit  a  grounder  to  Sass  at 
second,  who  bobbled  the  ball  momentarily. 
She  then  threw  to  first  while  the  speedy 
runner  advanced  two  bases  to  score. 

DuPage  will  start  sectional  play  Friday, 
April  24,  at  Wauboi.see.  Illinois  Valley  will 
play  the  winner  of  Waubonsee  and 
Kishwaukee  Friday  morning  while 
DuPage  will  meet  Joliet.  The  champion¬ 
ship  game  will  be  held  Saturday. 


DuPage  sports  schedule 


BASEBALL 


April  26 

April  27 
April  29 

Blackhawk 

Illinois  Valley 

Lewis 

Home 

Home 

Home 

1p.m. 
1:30  p.m. 
1:30  p.m. 

April  24 

April  25 

April  26, 27 

TENNIS 

Illinois  Central 

Triton 

Sectionals 

Home 

Away 

Home 

3  p.m. 
2:30  p.m. 
TBA 

April  24-25 

April  27 

April  28 

April  30 

SOFTBALL 

Sectionals 
at  Waubonsee 

Wheaton 

Highland 

Kishwaukee 

Away 

Away 

Away 

Home 

TBA 

4  p.m. 

3  p.m. 
3:30  p.m. 

April  25 

WOMEN’S  TRACK 

Triton  Invit. 

Away 

12  p.m. 

April  25 

MEN’S  TRACK 

Carthage  Invit. 

Away 

11a.m. 
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Netters  continue 
winning  ways 

Chap  netter  Roger  Smedberg 
strains  to  reach  a  backhand  volley 
in  action  against  Joliet  Monday 
Smedberg  and  his  partner  at  se¬ 
cond  doubles,  Rich  Briggs,  easily 
handled  their  opponents  6-2,  6-i. 
The  win  is  the  Chaps  ninth  with  on¬ 
ly  one  defeat,  that  coming  against 
Bradley. 

The  Chaps  are  holding  steady  in 
first  place  of  the  N4C  with 
undefeated  team  members:  Bin 
Alex,  Randy  Shute,  and  Mike 
Gegenheimer.  The  team  will  lace 
Triton  this  Saturday  in  the  match 
that  will  decide  the  conference 
crown. 


Chaps  ace  1980 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Long  thought  of  as  the  sport  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  tennis  seems  to  be  taking  a  new 
twist  here.  It’s  becoming  a  team  sport. 

But  it  sure  isn’t  hurting  the  Chaps.  After 
losing  last  year  to  Joliet  in  a  close  state 
meet  battle,  the  Chaps  easily  leashed  the 
dormant  Wolves  7-0. 

But  this  seems  to  be  DuPage’s  year  in 
tennis.  Taking  a  group  of  raw  recruits  and 
just  three  veterans,  the  Chaps  under  the 
leadership  of  Coach  Dave  Webster,  have 
been  molded  into  one  of  the  best  junior  col¬ 
lege  teams  in  the  state. 

“The  attitude  is  better  this  year  than 
last,”  captain  Ernie  Mitropoulas  added. 
“We  have  slightly  better  talent  which  will 
make  us  tougher  but  the  attitude  is  the 
key. 

“Tennis  is  all  in  your  mind.  If  you’re  un¬ 
sure,  you  can  lose.  It  boils  down  to  who  is 
smarter,  who’s  going  to  make  the  right 
shot.  Down  the  line,  we’re  a  little  more 
mentally  tough  than  other  schools.” 

Going  into  the  wrap-up  of  the  season,  the 
Chaps  should  be  looking  to  Triton  as  their 
last  big  match  up  before  the  sectionals  and 
state  play-offs.  If  the  Chaps  should  pull  off 
the  victory  against  Triton,  they  will  be 
assured  of  a  first  place  berth  in  the  con¬ 
ference.  At  the  state  play-offs,  the  seeding 
is  important. 

“It  is  all  on  who  gets  the  draw  and  where 
you  get  seeded,”  Mitropoulas  said. 

One  of  the  hopes  for  any  success  in  the 
future  for  the  Chaps  will  be  their  depth  at 
levels  all  the  way  down  to  No.  10  man. 

“Every  school  we  play  is  always  tough 
at  No.  1  or  No.  2  singles,”  Mitropoulas 
remarked.  “But  after  that  they  have  no 
depth.  Down  the  line  they  don’t  compare  to 
us.  Depth  is  why  we  win.” 

Mitropoulas  had  little  trouble  in  his 
match  against  Joliet  beating  Mark 
Christensen  6-1,  6-3.  The  big  match  of  the 
afternoon  was  at  second  singles  where  Big 
Bill  Alex  went  the  full  distance  and  beat 


Sanjaya  Kumar  6-1,  3-6,  7-5  in  a  marathon 
affair.  At  third  singles,  Tom  Keaton  had  no 
problem  with  his  opponent  as  was  the  case 
for  Dave  Schlagetter  and  Mike 
Gegenheimer.  Randy  Shute  had  to  go  into 
overtime  with  7-5,  7-5  wins  over  Dan 
Wilson. 

The  doubles  *  ’.ms  breezed  with  big  wins 
at  all  spots  including  Rich  Briggs  and 
Roger  Smedberg’s  win  at  second  doubles 
and  Mike  Bryant  and  Dan  Ferrelli’s  win  at 
third  doubles. 

Other  wins  over  the  past  week  were 
against  Thornton  and  Kennedy-King.  Both 
matches  were  7-0  shut  outs  by  the  Chaps, 
with  the  last  two  matches  in  each  meet 
forfeited. 

“Barring  the  unforseen,  we  should  be 
the  top  seed  at  all  positions  in  our  sec¬ 
tionals,”  said  Webster.  “The  team  has 
been  coming  along  very  well.” 

(Net  shots)  Mitropoulas  is  being 
recruited  heavily  by  Southern  Alabama 
University  and  was  down  there  this 
weekend  on  a  recruiting  trip.  Keaton 
should  be  improving  with  an  addition  that 
might  make  the  purist  shudder.  “A  new 
piece  of  equipment  (a  racquet  with  a 
larger  face),  should  give  him  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  volley  game,”  Webster  said. 

The  bottom  men  in  the  organization 
make  anything  go  and  the  same  holds  true 
for  the  Chaps.  These  are  Mike  Bryant, 
Ferrelli,  Smedberg,  and  Schlagetter. 
Bryant  is  considered  among  N4C  net 
circles  as  the  best  No.  7  man  in  the  con¬ 
ference,  according  to  Webster. 

“Mike  makes  us  a  better  team,”  he  said. 
“With  him  behind  them,  (the  top  six  men) 
none  of  the  players  can  afford  to  let  up.” 

Praising  his  lower  team  ranked  compa¬ 
nions,  Mike  Gegenheimer  feels  several  of 
these  players  below  the  sixth  spot  go 
unknown  and  receive  little  glory,  but  they 
put  something  into  the  team  just  as  impor¬ 
tant,  and  that  is  competition  for  the  team. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  depth,”  Gegenheimer 


DuPage  9 

Joliet  0 

,  INDIVIDUALS 

FIRST  SINGLES-  Ernie  Mitropoulas,  COD  d.  Mark 
Christensen,  JJC,  6-1,  6-3.  SECOND  SINGLES-  Bill  Alex. 
COD  d.  Sanjaya  Kumar,  JJC,  6-1,  3-6,  7-5.  THIRD  SINGLES 
-  Tom  Keaton,  COD  d.  John  Mlnarich,  JJC,  6-2,  6-2.  FOUR¬ 
TH  SINGLES-  Randy  Shute,  COD  d.  Dan  Wilson,  JJC,  7-5, 
7-5.  FIFTH  SINGLES-  Dave  Schlagetter.  COD  d.  Louie 
Honros.  JJC.  6-1,  6-2.  SIXTH  SINGLES-  Mike 

Gegenheimer,  COD  d.  Greg  Silvey,  JJC,  6-1,  6-1.  FIRST 
DOUBLES-  Alex  Shute.  COD  d.  Christensen,  Kumar,  JJC, 
6-1.  6-2.  SECOND  DOUBLES-  Briggs,  Smedberg,  COD  d. 
Wilson,  Mlnarich,  JJC,  6-2,  6-1.  THIRD  DOUBLES-  Bryant, 
Ferrelli,  COD  d.  Honros,  Silvey,  JJC,  6-1,  6-2. 


DuPage  7 

Thornton  0 

INDIVIDUALS 

FIRST  SINGLES-  Ernie  Mitropoulas,  COD  d.  Clifton 
Graham,  TCC,  6-0,  6-2.  SECOND  SINGLES-  Bill  Alex.  COD 
d.  Ronnie  Brown.  TCC,  6-0,  6-0.  THIRD  SINGLES-  Tom 
Keaton,  COD  d.  Joe  Horvath,  TCC,  6-4,  6-0.  FOURTH 
SINGLES-  Randy  Shute,  COD  d.  William  Franklin.  TCC,  6- 
0.  6-0.  FIFTH  SINGLES-  Dave  Schlagetter,  COD  d.  Mike 
Gonzalez.  TCC,  6-0,  3-6,  6-1.  SIXTH  SINGLES-  Forfeited  by 
TCC.  FIRST  SINGLES-  Alex,  Shute.  COD  d.  Graham. 
Brown,  TCC,  6-4,  6-4.  SECOND  DOUBLES-  Roger 
Smedberg,  Rich  Briggs,  COD  d.  Horvath,  Franklin,  TCC,  6- 
2,  6-0.  THIRD  DOUBLES-  Forfeited  by  TCC. 
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state  champ,  9-0 


noted.  “There  are  a  lot  of  good  players  bet¬ 
ween  the  five  and  eight  spots.  They  are 
almost  dead  even  as  far  as  ability  goes.” 

“If  I  do  anything  at  the  sectionals  or 
state,  I  have  to  attribute  it  to  these  guys,” 
Gegenheimer  said.  “All  of  us  help  each 
other  with  advice.  I  take  it  from  the  lowest 
guy  on  up  to  Ernie. 

“Last  year  I  was  at  Circle  Campus. 
There  you  were  just  a  number.  Here  the 
team  unity  is  better  than  anywhere  I’ve 
been  before.” 

“They’re  a  well  balanced  team,” 
Webster  acknowledged,  “Ten  good  tennis 
players.” 

One  last  note  and  that  is  the  move  of 
Schlagetter  into  Briggs’  singles  spot  over 
the  weekend.  The  moves  on  the  ladder  are 
set  up  by  challenge  matches. 


After  telling  Webster  they  want  to 
challenge,  the  two  players  have  a  match  to 
determine  if  one  of  them  should  move  up. 
Webster  limits  players  from  moving  up  the 
ladder  by  allowing  them  to  only  challenge 
three  spots  ahead  of  them.  Due  to  the 

heavy  tennis  meet  schedule,  the 
challenges  are  limited. 

Sectional  play  will  be  held  Sunday  and 
Monday  at  Glen  Ayre  Racquet  Club  in 
Wheaton  and  at  the  college  courts. 

Preliminary  matches  will  start  at  9.15 
a.m.  Sunday  and  singles  will  begin  at  2 
p.m.  on  Monday.  The  following  colleges 
will  be  competing  with  DuPage:  Olive 
Harvey,  Kennedy-King,  Joliet,  Kankakee, 
Moraine  Valley,  Thornton  and  Waubonsee. 


Fieweger  takes  second 
at  tough  Illini  Classic 


By  Tom  Nelson 

"this  might  be  one  of  the  few  times  that 
the  Chaps  will  not  come  out  of  a  meet  with 
an  individual  championship  but  when  one 
looks  at  the  list  of  teams  in  the  recent  Illini 
Classic  held  at  North  Central  last  Satur¬ 
day,  it  becomes  obvious  a  titleless 
weekend  is  no  shame. 

With  a  field  of  21  teams  representing 
most  of  the  top  track  schools  in  the  state, 
including  DePaul,  Northwestern,  North 
Central,  and  junior  college  foes  Harper 
and  Parkland,  the  meet  was  a  good 
preparation  for  the  Chaps’  nationals  bound 
athletes. 

Some  of  that  field  included  Steve  Lacey, 
a  top  10  ranked  sprinter  in  the  50  and  100- 
yard  dashes,  and  Pat  Matzdorf,  ex-world 
record  holder  at  7’6%”  in  the  high  jump. 
DuPage’s  Jim  Cleworth,  still  slightly  off 
form  took  fourth  with  a  formidble  high 
jump  of  6’8”. 

The  top  finishing  place  went  to  Tom 
Fieweger  in  the  shot  put  with  a  toss  of  15.61 
which  was  good  enough  for  a  second  place 
finish.  Fieweger  had  beaten  the  top 
finisher  in  the  shot  put  a  week  earlier. 
Jerry  Rogers  notched  third  place  at  the 
meet  in  the  exacting  triple  jump  event  for 
DuPage.  His  leap  was  47’  4%”. 

The  relays  had  field  days  for  the  Chaps 
with  good  finishes  in  both  the  440-yard 
dash  and  the  mile  relay.  The  team  of  Tony 
Ferrindino,  Tim  Willing,  Jim  Foster,  and 
anchorman  Bill  Kalafut  put  in  a  time  of 
:44.2.  Kalafut  continued  his  change  over 
from  jumper  to  runner  in  a  top  notch  way 
with  another  anchor  leg  in  the  mile  relay 
which  put  out  its  best  time  of  the  year  at 
3:20.1.  That  squad  was  also  composed  of 
Bob  Palm,  Cleworth,  and  Bruce  Lambert. 

Other  finalists  were  Chuck  Maudlin  in 
the  long  jump,  Dan  Fester  in  the  hammer, 
and  Bob  Hraback  in  the  javelin. 

One  might  wonder  why  the  Chaps  run  in 
the  tough  field  of  competition  that  they  do. 
DuPage  has  developed  into  a  respected 
track  and  field  school  at  both  the  JUCO 


and  four-year  college  level.  These  highly 
competitive  meets  give  the  trackers  a 
chance  to  meet  some  top  flight  competi¬ 
tion. 

For  example,  Fieweger  and  Cleworth 
are  literally  in  a  class  by  themselves  when 
it  comes  to  Illinois  JUCO  competition, 
Fieweger  is  five  feet  better  then  his  next 
competitor  in  the  shot  put  and  Cleworth  is 
jumping  close  to  seven  inches  better  than 
his  closest  opponent  in  the  high  jump 
Coach  Ron  Ottoson  remarked. 

“Without  the  schedule  we  have,  these 
two  aren’t  really  pushed,”  said  Coach  R®1 
Ottoson.  “We’ve  developed  a  reputation 
and  we  get  invited  to  these  bigger  meets 
By  the  time  they  get  to  the  nationals 
they’ve  already  seen  competition  thats 
good  and  it’s  just  a  matter  of  competing 
like  they  do  back  home.” 

On  April  14  the  Chaps  participated  in  tM 
Junior  College  Relays  and  edged  ort 
Parkland,  81-80,  to  take  first  place.  This 
victory  was  even  possible  without  the 
Chaps  running  the  last  event,  the  milt 
relay. 

“The  meet  was  dragging  on  so  we  decid¬ 
ed  to  get  out  of  there  and  possibly  preve» 
any  injuries  in  that  final  event.  It  was  go 
ting  dark  and  it  was  hard  to  see  the  corned 
of  the  track.” 

After  the  meet  Saturday,  Ottoson  said: 

“We’ve  even  come  a  long  way  since  the11 
(the  Junior  College  Relays).  We’re  looking 
like  a  competitive  all-around  team  *e 
don’t  have  our  exact  order  in  all  events 
yet,  it’s  still  up  for  grabs  but  the  next  cou¬ 
ple  of  meets  should  decide  that.” 

Of  added  interest  at  the  Illini  Classic  waS 
the  reuniting  of  alumni  and  former  coach 
CD  grad  and  former  Chaps  track  star  E 
Foreman  made  the  trip  up  from  Bradley 11 
nm  at  the  meet  in  the  hurdles  and  in  th* 
high  jump.  Foreman  has  set  scho° 
records  at  Bradley  in  those  events  an 
placed  second  at  the  Illini  meet  in  tlie 
hurdles. 


Lightning  slashes  power 


By  James  Krueger 

CD’s  west  campus  was  without  power 
d  services  for  about  two  hours  Tuesday 
ernoon  when  a  power  cable  was  sheared 
lightning  as  the  season’s  first  major 
understorm,  with  35  mph  wind  gusts  and 
avy  rains,  rolled  through  the  Chicago 

ea. 

The  cable,  a  7,200-volt  feeder  line  pro- 
ding  power  for  the  buildings  on  the  west 
le  of  campus  and  the  subdivision  to  the 
uth  of  the  college,  was  broken  along 
mbert  Rd.  directly  east  of  the  Courier 
0rn  at  about  12:40  p.m. 
y0  storm  injuries  were  reported  by  the 
)  office  of  Public  Safety,  and  power  was 
stored  by  3 :30  p.m. 

EYEWITNESS  ACCOUNTS 
Eyewitnesses  said  that  the  cable  fell  into 
rain-filled  ditch  and  erupted  into  orange 
ame  and  smoke,  vaporizing  the  water  in 
e  ditch  into  steam  and  hydrogen  which 
nited  from  electrical  sparks  and  explod- 

Barbara  Ladner,  office  manager  at  the 
ourier,  got  a  first-hand  look  at  the  whole 

ling. 


“I  was  sitting  in  my  car  in  the  small 
parking  lot,  waiting  for  the  rain  to  let  up, 
when  lightning  struck  the  power  line.  I  was 
about  30  feet  away  and  I  felt  the  reverbera¬ 
tion  inside  my  car,”  she  said. 

The  burning  line  on  the  ground  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  loud,  steady  hum,  Ladner 
said. 

“At  first,  I  thought  the  lightning  had 
struck  the  big  tree  next  to  Lambert  Rd.,” 
she  said.  “Then  there  was  a  large  ball  of 
fire  on  the  grass  and  in  the  ditch,  and  the 
smoke  began  to  spread  out  toward  the 
road.” 

More  than  an  hour  after  the  incident,  the 
hum  from  the  wires  could  still  be  heard  in¬ 
side  the  Courier  bam,  and  the  intermittent 


line 

glow  was  still  visible  as  Commonwealth 
Edison  crews  worked  next  to  Lambert  Rd. 

DAMAGE  REPORT 

No  permanent  damage  to  CD  was 
reported  from  the  storm,  though  run-off 
water  flooded  the  A  Bldg,  cafeteria  and 
surrounding  hallways.  The  A  Bldg, 
cafeteria  was  subsequently  closed  for  the 
day  and  night  as  maintenance  crews  mop¬ 
ped  up  the  mess. 

The  loading  dock  on  the  north  side  of  A 
Bldg,  was  also  flooded  by  run-off  water. 
Some  Student  Activities  canoes  stored  on 
the  loading  dock  were  found  floating  in  the 
standing  water  after  the  rain. 

One  Public  Safety  officer  commented 

t 


US'1’ 


■ 


A  cloud  of  vapor  hung  above  the  spot  where  a  power  line  went  down 
in  the  ditch  on  the  west  side  of  Lambert  Rd.  during  Tuesday’s  heavy 
thunderstorms.  Lambert  was  closed  while  a  Commonwealth  Edison 
crew  worked  on  the  line.  
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Coed  saves 
boy  in  pond 


Faculty  negotiation  stalemate  foreseen 


By  James  R.  Krueger 

A  CD  horticulture  student  may  have  sav¬ 
ed  a  life  last  Monday  evening  when  she 
found  a  3-year-old  child  playing  unattend¬ 
ed  in  the  pond  west  of  CD’s  campus. 

The  student,  Cherie  L.  Pepping,  20,  said 
she  discovered  the  child  while  walking  out¬ 
side  the  horticulture  area. 

Campus  police  were  then  called  in  and  a 
door-to-door  search  of  the  residences  near 
the  pond  was  conducted,  but  with  no  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  parents  were  finally  contacted 
through  the  Glen  Ellyn  police  department 
and  the  DuPage  County  sheriff’s  office. 

The  father  of  the  child,  Chad  A.  Mor¬ 
rison,  of  712  Ott  Ave.,  Glen  Ellyn,  said  his 
son  Troy  had  been  left  unattended  in  the 
fenced  in  backyard  for  about  30  minutes 
when  apparently  Troy  pushed  open  the 
gate  and  crawled  out. 


the  association  that  a  meeting  in  M105  had 
been  scheduled  for  Monday,  May  4  to 
discuss  the  final  proposal  by  the  Board. 

There  was  another  meeting  scheduled 
yesterday  night  between  the  SFB  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Board,  but  the  consensus  of  the 
association  was  that  the  Board’s  proposal 
was  so  low  that  there  was  no  chance  they 
would  come  close  to  the  SFB’s  proposal. 

Benson  told  the  meeting  that  the  Board 
was  not  acting  in  good  faith. 

“We’re  teachers,”  he  told  the  audience. 
“We  believe  in  words.  But  they  (the 
Board)  don’t  listen  to  words.  If  you  believe 
in  words,  forget  it.” 

Benson  said  there  are  many  actions  that 
can  be  taken.  A  strike  is  the  last  thing.to 
think  about,  he  told  the  audience. 

Doster  said  that  a  strike  by  CD  faculty  is 
illegal  under  state  law. 


Run-off  from  the  rains  Tuesday  came  down  the  ramps  on  the  west 
side  of  the  first  floor  of  A  Bldg,  and  right  into  the  cafeteria.  The  room 
was  closed  all  day  and  evening  as  clean-up  crews  repaire  e 
damage. 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

At  an  open  meeting  of  the  Faculty 
ssociation,  Wednesday,  members  pre- 
ent  voted  32  to  1  to  conduct  an  election  “as 
Don  as  feasible”  on  whether  or  not  to  join 
professional  organization. 

Bruce  Benson,  chemistry  instructor, 
aid  that  it  was  not  a  vote  so  much  to 
nionize  as  it  was  to  show  the  Board  of 
rustees  unity  in  the  faculty  organization. 
The  meeting  was  held  so  that  the  salary 
nd  fringe  benefit  committee  of  the  Facul- 

No  school  May  8 

There  will  be  no  classes  on  Friday,  May 
#  Staff  in-service  workshops  have  been 
icheduled  for  that  day. 


ty  Senate  could  report  the  progress  of 
negotiations  between  the  Board  and  the 
committee. 

Benson  was  a  member  of  the  salary  and 
fringe  benefit  committee  until  he  resigned 
in  frustration  last  week. 

Marvin  Segal,  spokesman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  told  faculty  members  that  “the 
Board  was  well  educated  in  the  Nixon 
school  of  stonewalling.” 

He  said  he  was  certain  there  was  no  way 
the  Board  was  going  to  make  a  proposal 
satisfactory  to  the  Association  by  the  May 
2  deadline.  May  2  is  the  date  the  SFB  com¬ 
mittee  loses  its  authority  to  represent  the 
faculty. 

William  Doster,  English  instructor  and 
chairman  of  the  Faculty  Senate,  informed 


Tuesday 

that  he  had  to  “swim  to  my  squad  car.” 

COLLEGE  SERVICES 
College  services  located  on  the  west  side 
of  campus  suffered  only  temporary  set¬ 
back  during  the  power  outage. 

Ernie-  Gibson,  director  of  auxiliary  ser¬ 
vices  and  temporary  director  of  foodser- 
vice,  said,  “It  did  not  stop  us,  it  slowed  us 
down  a  little.” 

He  added  that  there  were  about  450  to  500 
people  in  the  Campus  Center  when  the 
power  went  out,  and  that  foodservice  was 
able  to  keep  serving  food  that  was  already 
cooked. 

“We  were  most  concerned  about  our 
perishable  foods  in  refrigeration,”  Gibson 
said. 

He  added  that  the  refrigerators  can 
store  food  for  approximately  48  hours. 
About  $8,000  to  $10,000  in  perishable  food  is 
stored  in  refrigerators. 

Janet  Pechotta,  a  computer  operator  in 
computer  services,  said  that  no  informa¬ 
tion  was  lost  due  to  the  power  outage  and 
there  was  no  damage. 

“The  only  thing  we  lost  was  power  and 
computer  time,”  she  said. 

The  LRC  and  LRC  production  closed 
early  due  to  the  power  outage.  Registra¬ 
tion  personnel  said  they  were  trying  to 
register  students  when  the  lights  went  out. 

Phone  service  to  the  east  side  of  campus 
was  also  interrupted.  The  affected  area 
was  closed  to  traffic  for  the  duration  of  the 
outage. 

WDCB  SILENT 

The  college  radio  station,  WDCB,  was 
scheduled  to  go  on  the  air  at  2  p.m.  with  the 
program  “Classical  Con-Fab”  hosted  by 
Henri  Pensis,  but  could  not  broadcast  due 
to  the  outage. 

This  marks  the  second  time  in  the  school 
year  that  the  “Classical  Con-Fab”  show 
has  been  interupted  by  a  power  outage. 
The  first  time  occurred  when  a  bird 
shorted  out  the  transmitter  by  perching  on 
the  wires. 

SURPRISE  HOLIDAY 
K  and  J  Bldg,  office  employees  were 
treated  to  an  unexpected  afternoon  off. 
One  secretary  said  that  many  of  the  offices 
had  no  windows  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  function  in  the  dark. 

Ken  Kolbet,  vice  president  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  affairs,  said  that  Com¬ 
monwealth  Edison  had  given  a  three-hour 
estimate  to  fix  the  cable,  saying  power 
would  be  restored  by  5  p.m.  He  added  that 
the  employees  were  then  sent  home. 

Immediately  after  most  employees  left, 
power  was  restored,  1M:  hours  ahead  of 
schedule. 

Cancel  film 
on  Salvador 

.“The  Fight  For  Democracy,”  a 
documentary  film  on  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador,  was  canceled  Tuesday  because 
of  the  disappearance  in  that  country  of  Fr. 
Roy  Bourgeois,  a  Maryknoll  priest. 

Bourgeois  had  been  scheduled  to  present 
the  film,  which  was  critical  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  El  Salvador  and  U.  S.  policy  in  that 
country. 

The  secretary  at  the  Maryknoll  House  in 
Chicago,  where  Bourgeois  lives,  said  that 
although  El  Salvadorian  President  Duarte 
is  playing  down  the  disappearance  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  priest  may  have  joined  the 
guerilla  forces  in  that  country,  she  finds 
that  very  doubtful.  Sister  Mary  said  that 
his  return  plane  ticket  had  been  purchased 
and  he  had  many  friends  and  com¬ 
mitments  here. 

She  asked  for  prayers  for  his  safety  and 
said  persons  interested  in  helping  should 
send  telegrams  to  the  state  department 
and  Sen.  Charles  Percy,  chairman  of  the 
foreign  relations  committee,  urging  that 
something  be  done  about  the  killings  of  the 
missionaries  and  Fr.  Bourgeois’  disap¬ 
pearance. 

She  also  said  that  a  telegram  to  Father 
Theodore  Hesburgh,  president  of  Notre 
Dame  University  in  South  -  -Bend,  Ind., 
might  be  useful  since  President  Duarte  is 
an  alumnus  of  Notre  Dame. 
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DWAR  offers  help  for  rape  victims 


APPLE  &  COMMODORE 

computers 


By  Glenna  Kmcheloe 
“I  feel  terribly  guilty,  yet  trapped  like 
an  animal  within  the  teeth  of  a  bear  trap. 
Why  can’t  I  stop  playing  this  tape  in  my 
head?  When  will  my  suffering  cease?  Did  I 
really  ask  for  it?” 


In  1980,  there  were  approximately  532 
reported  rapes  in  DuPage  County,  ten  per¬ 
cent  of  the  actual  number  that  was  com¬ 
mitted.  But  in  this  same  year,  DWAR  only 
received  88  calls  concerning  sexual 
assaults,  O’Hara  said. 


This  comment  illustrates  only  some  of 
the  mental  torture  that  rape  victims  face, 
according  to  Gretchen  O’Hara, 
psychotherapist  and  volunteer  coordinator 
for  DuPage  Women  Against  Rape 
(DWAR). 


Victims  of  sexual  assault  need  medical 
attention,  but  often  do  not  seek  counseling. 
But  DWAR  and  the  Lombard  YMCA  pffer 
counseling  and  a  24-hour  hot  line  (495- 
DWAR). 


FILM  ON  RAPE  MAY  6 

The  Women’s  Center  will  host  an  hour 
program  on  the  issue  of  how  rape  affects 
victims  and  their  families  on  May  6  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  A3014. 

The  film,  “Rape  Culture,”  will  be  shown 
and  a  discussion  will  be  moderated  by  Val 
Burke,  CD  Health  Services  Coordinator. 


“Many  of  the  women  we  counsel  not  only 
are  violated  by  their  attackers,  but  are 
tormented  by  the  attitudes  and  misconcep¬ 
tions  of  society  and  their  families,”  said 
O’Hara  in  an  interview. 


DWAR  is  run  by  an  all-volunteer  staff  of 
housewives,  teachers,  nurses  and  other 
para-professionals  who  have  undergone  10 
weeks  of  intensive  training  required  to  be 
a  counselor. 


“Rape  victims  have  a  lack  of  support.  I 
can  remember  a  priest  once  saying  that  a 
young  girl,  who  had  just  been  raped,  was 
‘damaged  goods  and  not  worth  marrying’ 
as  if  she  was  a  piece  of  merchandise  or 
something,”  said  O’Hara. 


According  to  Carole  Roller,  teacher  of 
the  training  course  for  volunteers,  many 
rape  victims  suffer  a  long  time  after  their 
attack  from  self-inflicted  mental  torture 
that  society  has  “brainwashed”  them  into 
believing. 

“The  FBI  estimated  that  only  10  percent 
of  rape -victims  actually  go  as  far  as  to 
seek  help  or  report  the  crime  to  police.  The 
few  calls  we  receive  at  DWAR  represent  a 
small  percentage  of  the  crime  that  is  being 
committed,”  said  O’Hara. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  rapes  are  classified 
as  acquaintance  rapes,  where  the  victim 
knows  her  attacker  before  the  crime  is 
committed.  It  is  often  an  old  boyfriend, 
friend  or  a  relative,  said  Roller. 

That  is  the  reason  that  many  rape  vic¬ 
tims  have  psychological  problems  that 
surface  later  in  their  life.  They  actually 


Faculty  senate  stalled 
for  lack  of  a  constitution 


By  Daniel  Faust 

The  Faculty  Senate  has  been  “in  limbo” 
since  the  CD  faculty  rejected  a  proposed 
new  senate  constitution  at  the  start  of  this 
school  year,  senate  chairman  Bill  Doster 
said  recently. 

And  what  Doster  called  the  “interim 
Senate”  will  not  be  able  to  make  any  ma¬ 
jor  progress  until  a  new  constitution  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  instructors  here. 

“We  are  just  treading  water  until  we 
know  what  that  (the  new  constitution)  is 
going  to  look  like,”  Doster  stated. 

Doster  is  only  “holding  the  fort”  until 
chair-elect  Nancy  Svoboda  takes  over  as 
chairman  in  June,  he  commented. 

But  Svoboda  said  the  faculty  may  vote 
for  a  new  constitution  by  mid-May.  She 
and  Doster  agreed  that  when  that  happens, 
an  entire  new  Senate,  including  chairman, 
■  must  be  elected. 

“My  understanding  is  that  we  will  have 
another  election.  All  of  the  membership 
will  have  to  be  re-elected,”  Svoboda  said. 

She  said  she  didn’t  feel  it  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  her  to  say  what  directions 
she  wanted  the  Senate  to  take,  because  of 
the  likelihood  that  she  would  not  move  into 
that  office  in  June. 

Svoboda  indicated  there  was  some 
possibility  that  she  would  run  for  the  office 
again. 

“I  do  have  an  interest  in  continuing  with 
the  Senate,”  she  said. 

She  also  said  most  of  the  Senate’s  efforts 
would  probably  be  geared  toward  getting 
itself  organized  once  a  new  constitution  is 
accepted  by  faculty. 

“I  think  a  main  emphasis  will  be  to  try  to 
pull  the  organization  together,”  she  stated. 

The  current  Senate  consists  of  13 
members,  including  Doster  and  Svoboda. 
The  remaining  representatives  were 
elected  from  the  four  educational  divisions 
at  the  College. 

The  new  Senate  structure  became 
necessary  because  of  the  college’s 
reorganization  last  year,  when  the  cluster 
system  was  eliminated  in  favor  of  the  divi¬ 
sional  system. 

“The  whole  complexion  of  the  Senate 
may  well  change  under  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion,”  Doster  said. 

“I  do  know  that  there  is  a  proportional 
number  of  senators  (in  the  constitution  be¬ 
ing  developed)  —  one  senator  for  every  ‘x’ 
number  of  faculty  members,”  Doster  said. 
“But  I  don’t  know  what  formula  they  are 
going  to  use.” 


Doster  is  finishing  his  second  year  as 
Senate  chairman. 

He  did  note  some  areas  in  which  the 
senate  has  been  working  during  the  past 
year. 


r. 


LOWER  RATES  FOR 
MOTORCYCLE 
RIDERS 


NOW  you  can  get  the  pro¬ 
tection  you  need  for  your 
motorcycle  from  a  top 
company  like  Pekin 
Insurance  at  up  to  I5?f 
lower  rates  than  last  year! 


Cycle  over  and  see  your 
hometown  professional 
Pekin  Insurance  agent 
TODAY  -  you'll  be  glad 
you  did! 

Swan  Insurance  Agency 
619  S.  Main  Street 
Lombard,  II. 
629-0807 


feel  as  though  it  is  their  fault  for  being  the 
victim  of  an  attack,  said  Roller. 

“CD  seems  to  have  a  low  instance  of  sex¬ 
ual  assaults  according  to  their  Security 
people  but  younger  girls  are  more 
vulnerable  to  an  attack  because  of  the 
wide  variety  of  people  that  show  up  to  par¬ 
ties,  most  of  which  the  girl  doesn’t  know,” 
said  O’Hara. 

“If  there  are  a  great  many  of  college 
girls  being  attacked,  they  certainly  are  not 
reporting  it  to  us.  Younger  female  victims 
often  hide  an  assault  because  they  had 
dated  the  guy.  before  the  attack  and  feel 
guilty  for  getting  themselves  into  such  a 
mess,”  said  O’Hara. 

From  DWAR  statistics,  rape  seems  to 
increase  in  the  spring  and  continue  the 
pattern  up  until  the  fall,  being  reported 
during  the  day  as  well  as  the  night,  said 
O’Hara. 

Out  of  88  victims  that  called  DWAR  in 
1980, 10  had  been  severely  battered. 
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RIDE  THE  BULL! 

Live  Country  &  Western 
band  every  Friday 


at  SALLY’S  STAGE 

RMtaurant 

See  •  $1 00,000  Barton 
Theatre  Pipe  Organ* 
Sally's  Dollies  •Roller 
Skating  Hostesses 


SALLY’S  STAGE 
A  MUSICAL  EATERY 


800  E.  Roosevelt,  Lombard  620-1000 

behind  Frank  s  Nursery 


FOR 
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Senate  effort^played  a  role  in  assuring  a 
special  faculty  dining  area  in  the  new  Stu¬ 
dent  Resource  Center,  now  under  con¬ 
struction  near  A  Bldg.,  Doster  said. 

He  said  some  faculty  also  want  reserved 
parking  areas  close  to  the  new  building, 
although  he  personally  is  against  that  idea. 
No  decision  has  yet  been  made  on  that 
issue,  he  noted. 

“Any  time  somebody  screams  to  me 
about  parking  I  say,  ‘come  in  earlier. 
Don’t  come  in  at  10  a.m.  and  look  for  a 
parking  spot  in  the  front  row.’  ” 

Currently  before  the  President’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Council,  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  faculty,  classified  staff  and 
students,  is  a  proposal  regarding  royalties 
on  texts  written  by  faculty,  which  that  in¬ 
structor  requires  for  his  class. 


CD  Student  Activities  presents 

Phil  V  The  Blanks 

May  1  from  11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

in  the  west  courtyard  of  A  Bldg. 


The  West  Suburban  Science  Fiction  and  Fantasy 
Society  now  meets  on  the  second  Wednesday  of 
•the  month  at  the  Glen  Ellyn  Public  Library  at  8  p.m. 
We  are  now  putting  out  a  science  fiction  magazine 
and  manuscripts  are  welcome.  For  information, 
call  Phil  at  469-3314.  . 


Room  for  rent:  one  bedroom  available  in  tHe* 
bedroom  apartment.  St.  James  Apts.,  Finley 
Roosevelt  Roads.  $160/mo.  Call  932-9621. 


Free  lance  typing  —  professional  secretary  will 
type  term  papers,  manuscripts,  etc.  Reasonable, 
last  service.  IBM  Selectric.  Call  665-4475  after  5 
p.m.  or  ext.  2373  before  5  p.m. 


Urgent  -  ride  needed  from  Woodridge  to  CD  anJ 
back,  4  nights  a  week.  Monday,  7-10  p.m.;  Tues’ 
day,  7-9:30  p.m,;  Wednesday,  5  -7:30  p.m 
Thursday,  7-9:30  p.m.  Will  pay  gas  expenses.  Con¬ 
tact  Cammie  Watson,  985-9307. 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean 


to  be?  BirthngM 


Professional  Photography:  Model  portfolios.  Com¬ 
plete  package  for  $25-35:  sifting,  proofs  (up  to  40 
poses)  and  8  x  10  glossies.  Inexpensive,  prompt 
service.  Call  980-1316  after  5  p.m.  weekdays, 
anytime  weekends. 


can  help  you.  Free, 
anytime,  968-6668. 


confidential  service 


Cal 


Apple  &  Commodore  computers  for  personal  an 

business  use.  Available  from  stock  at  compet|li,e 
prices.  Call  Richard  at  231-0583. 


Waitresses  wanted,  part  time  or  full  time.  Ex¬ 
cellent  tips,  fun  atmosphere.  Sally's  Stage,  800 
East  Roosevelt,  Lombard.  433-7777-  days  or  620- 
1001  evenings. 


Typing  done  in  my  home.  Reasonable  rates.  F"* 
turn  around.  No  job  too  big  or  too  small  Ca 
Tracy,  355-6364. 


Fdr  sale:  1973  Honda'350CL,  excellent  mechanic*1 
condition.  $500  or  best  offer.  Call  Mark  at  7 


Attention!  1971  Graduates  of  Glenbard  North  High 
School.  If  you  have  not  been  contacted  yet,  please 
call  668-3194  for  reunion  information. 


For  sale:  Suzuki  1975  750cc,„ excellent  conditio"- 
low  mile's,  water  cooled,  continental  tires,  extraS 
$1,450.  961-0765,  Greg. 


For  sale:  1975  Honda  CB200T,  mint  condition,  very 
low  mileage,  with  3  helmets.  $650  or' best  offer. 
355-4770. 


Ghodsi,  please  call  Dan  at  312-668-4004. 


Barbecue  competition 
to  be  hot  stuff  for  faculty 
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By  Glenna  Kincheloe 

Ernie  Gibson  won’t  be  making  executive 
decisions  and  Marv  Segal  won’t  be 
teaching  business  law  on  May  8.  They’ll 
both  be  barbecueing  ribs  in  their  own 
special  contest  on  Faculty  In  Service  Day. 

No  classes  will  be  held  that  day. 

Faculty  will  be  able  to  pay  $1  and  then 
eat  the  spareribs  which  will  be  served  on 
unlabeled  trays.  Votes  will  be  counted  for 
each  man’s  spareribs  made  by  his  own 
secret  recipe. 

If  Gibson  wins,  the  profits  will  go  to  the 
NAACP.  If  Segal  wins,  the  money  will  go  to 
an  undetermined  student  organization 
here  at  CD. 

‘I  got  my  recipe  from  an  old  man  in 
Kuala-Lampur  who  wanted  to  see  that  his 
recipe  was  carried  on.  It  was  his  death 
wish,”  claimed  Segal. 

Gibson  replied,  “Well,  all  my  ingre¬ 
dients  will  be  fresh  from  the  Carribean 
since  I’m  going  there  next  week  to  get 
them.” 

“I’m  using  carzarus  as  a  base,”  Gibson 
added,  “then  adding  fresh  Spanish  limes, 
carneps  and  tamarind.  It’s  an  old  family 
recipe  from  the  Bahamas.  Let  Marvin  try 
to  beat  that.” 

Segal  said  he  plans  to  win  the  contest 


with  ingredients  from  Malasia  such  as 
durian,  rumbutam,  tamarind,  English 
ginger  marmalade  and  Malasian  fruits. 

“I  first  learned  of  this  magic  recipe  from 
an  interpreter  at  Victoria  Peaks  in  Hong 
Kong,”  Segal  said.  “He  directed  me  to  the 
Raffles  Hotel  in  Singapore  where  the  head 
cook  told  me  about  the  old  man  in  Kuala- 
Lampur.  My  recipe  has  been  called  ‘puka,’ 
which  means  magic.  It  has  qualities 
stronger  than  ginseng  and  it  is  also  an 
aphrodesiac.” 

Gibson  countered  with,  “Segal  beats  me 
every  time  we  bet  —  on  the  space  shuttle, 
on  football  games,  on  everything.  Finally, 
I’ve  found  something  that  I  know  I  can 
beat  him  with.” 

“Marvin  just  thinks  he  can  beat  me,” 
Gibson  said.  “I  know  I  can  beat  him.  I  will 
have  to  teach  Marvin  culinary  skills  after  I 
win  the  contest.” 

Segal  added,  “They  never  taught  Ernie 
this  is  food  service  training.  After  I  con¬ 
firm  my  championship,  I  will  teach  him 
how  to  barbecue  ribs.  We’ll  have  contests 
with  other  community  colleges;  then  I’ll 
compete  on  a  national  level.” 

The  action  gets  under  way  at  noon  in  the 
K  Bldg.  Campus  Center.  However,  the 
cooking  will  start  soon  after  dawn. 


Some  600  applicants  file 
for  11  faculty  positions 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

The  college  received  almost  600  applica¬ 
tions  for  11  positions  open  on  the  faculty. 

The  position  of  counselor  received  the 
most  applications  with  135.  Carole  Dobbie, 
director  of  counseling,  said  that  while  the 
number  seems  high  it  was  about  what  was 
expected. 

The  position  of  biology  instructor  receiv¬ 
ed  96  applications  for  a  one-year  position, 
according  to  Ruth  Nechoda,  dean  of 
natural  sciences. 

Nechoda  also  said  that  while  more  than 
40  applications  for  math  instructor  were 
received,  the  position  was  filled  by  hiring 
someone  from  the  college. 

The  position  for  data  processing  instruc¬ 
tor  received  only  20  applications.  Jane 
Wilhite,  of  personnel  services,  said  the 
reason  for  the  small  number  of  applicants 


Plant  sales 
net  club  $2,000 

Horticulture  club  came  up  smelling 
roses  recently  when  their  first  plant  sale 
netted  them  over  $2,000. 

Club  President  Christie  Mason  said  that 
about  $1,000  would  be  used  for  club  ac¬ 
tivities  and  the  remainder  to  pay  back  the 
cost  of  growing  the  plants  and  supplies. 

Mason  listed  some  examples  of  possible 
club  activities  as:  educational  seminars, 
guest  speakers,  social  activities,  new 
greenhouse  equipment,  and  even  a  full  or 
Partial  one  quarter  scholarship. 

The  average  sale  price  of  each  plant  was 

from  $1  to  $2. 

PHI  BETA  OFFICERS 

New  officers  of  Phi  Beta  chapter  of  Phi 
Theta  Kappa,  a  national  honor  fraternity, 
have  been  elected. 

They  are:  Marianne  Noverio,  president; 
Shirley  Smith,  vice-president!  Peter  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  secretary;  and  Mark  Grupp, 
treasurer. 

Initiation  will  be  held  on  May  6  at  7  p.m. 
in  the  Performing  Arts  Center. 


ART  CAREER  NIGHT 
^  commercial  art  career  night  for  pro¬ 
active  students  in  the  field  will  be  held 
May  8  at  7: 15  p.m.  in  A1000. 

There  will  be  a  guest  speaker  to  give  an 
arview  of  art  careers.  There  will  also  be 
neral  information  available  about  the 
>  commercial  art  program. 


was  because  employees  can  make  more 
money  in  the  business  world. 

Other  open  positions  are  in  business  law, 
dean  of  occupational  and  vocational 
education,  economics,  journalism, 
manufacturing  technology,  speech  and 
director  of  choral  music. 

According  to  the  personnel  services  of¬ 
fice,  73  applications  were  filed  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  director  of  choral  music. 

In  contrast,  only  five  applications  were 
received  for  the  manufacturing  tech,  posi¬ 
tion. 

In  communications,  37  applications  were 
filed  for  the  journalism  position  and  52 
were  filed  for  the  speech  instructor  posi¬ 
tion. 

Sarah  Hadley,  associate  dean  of  com¬ 
munications,  said  that  the  task  of  selecting 
the  right  applicant  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee.  She  admitted  that  it  was  a  lot 
of  work. 

Carole  Dobbie  summed  up  many  feel¬ 
ings  when  she  said,  “It’s  a  tremendous 
responsibility.  We  have  to  look  at  each  ap¬ 
plication  two  ways:  one,  we  have  to  find 
the  best  quality  staff  we  can.  But  we  also 
have  to  remember  that  each  one  is  a 
human  being.  We  can’t  overlook  anyone/^ 


All  films  at  noon  in  A2067  &  7  p.m.  in  A1 1 08. 

Free  Films 


May  6 

Raisin  in  the  Sun 

128  minutes,  1967.  Director:  Daniel  Petrie 
Cast:  Sidney  Poitier,  Claudia  McNeil  and  Ruby  Dee. 
What  happens  to  the  secret  dreams  of  a  South  Side 
Chicago  black  family  when  they  receive  a  life  insurance 
check  for  $1 0,000?  Langston  Hughes'  poem  asks: 

"What  happens  to  a  dream  deferred?  Does  it  dry  up 
like  a  raisin  in  the  sun?  Or  does  it  fester  like  a  sore  — 
and  then  run?  . . .  Maybe  it  just  sags  like  a  heavy  load. 
Or  does  it  explode?" 


College  of  DuPoge  dtudent  Activities  Presents 


and 


daturday  May  Q ,  8:30pm 
Campus  Center  in  Building  K 

C/D  Students  $5.00  General  Admission  $6.00 
Tickets  are  available  in  Room  2059  in  Building  A 
For  information  call  858—2800  ext2450 
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The  downed  power  line  in  the  ditch  on  Lambert  Road  lit  up  brightly 
every  few  minutes  as  small  hydrogen  explosions  occurred.  The 
steam  and  smoke  drifted  across  the  road  and  well  down  into  the  field 
behind  the  Courier  barn. 


Canoes  stored  on  the  loading  dock  in  A  Bldg,  floated  outside  when 


the  heavy  rains  caused  flooding  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building. 


‘Broken  Feet’  opens  May  7 


The  CD  theatre  department  will 
premiere  Christopher  Lammerman’s 
latest  play,  The  Place  of  Broken  Feet,  on 
May  7-9  and  14  - 16. 

Of  the  play,  the  author  says,  “Love  and 
death  and  strange  creatures  menace  a 
small  group  of  humankind  ,  in  this 
lighthearted  frolic  set  in  the  mythical  state 
of  South  Dakota.  A  heartwarming  tribute 
to  man’s  ability  to  survive  against  all  odds 
and  in  total  darkness.  For  added  enjoy¬ 
ment,  the  play  contains  some  toe-tapping 
musical  numbers.” 

Cast  members  are:  Jim  Stenhouse,  Bol¬ 
ingbrook;  Walter  Olhava,  Hinsdale; 
Daniel  Haley,  Lombard;  Craig  Gustafson, 
Glendale  Heights;  Mimi  Munch,  Bensen- 
ville;  Anthony  Cesaretti,  Villa  Park;  Karl 
Langer,  Downers  Grove;  Sandra  Nolan, 
Lisle;  Patti  Maher,  Oak  Brook;  and 
Michele  McAninch,  Ellen  Carroll,  and 
Barbara  Prescott,  all  of  Naperville. 


Richard  Holgate  is  director,  assisted  by 
Patti  Maher;  Beth  Keske,  Elmhurst;  and 
Maggie  Opal,  Downers  Grove. 

The  production  is  at  8  p.m.  Thursday 
through  Saturday  in  the  M  Bldg.  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Center.  Admission  is  $1.00;  senior 
citizens,  students,  and  CD  faculty  and  staff 
are  free. 


WERNER-SZUBERLA  SELECTED 
Sandy  Werner-Szuberla,  a  counselor  at 
College  of  DuPage,  was  selected  co- 
chairman  of  the  Professional  Growth  and 
Development  Committee  at  the  spring  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Illinois  Community  College 
Faculty  Association  held  April  9-11  in  Spr¬ 
ingfield. 

She  is  also  a  member  of  the  association’s 
Executive  Committee  for  the  state.  The  Il¬ 
linois  Community  College  Faculty 
Association  is  one  of  the  Illinois  Communi¬ 
ty  College  Board’s  advisory  groups. 


(Editorial  opinions  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. ) 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  news  publication 
serving  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone,  858-2800,  ext.  2379  or  2113. 
Advertising  rates  available  upon  request. 
Deadline  for  routine  announcements  is  5 
p.m.  Monday.  The  college  is  located  at 
Lambert  Road  and  22nd  Street,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Ill.  60137.  Letters  to  the  editor  will 
be  subject  to  normal  editing  procedures. 

Editor . Jim  Krueger 

Managing  editor . Tom  Schlueter 

Sports  editor  . Tom  Nelson 

Photo  editor . Vance  Erwin 

Circulation  manager . ■  Lucy  Ladner 

Faculty  adviser . Gordon  Richmond 


Lack  of  interest  cancels 
meet  on  battered  families 


The  Domestic  Violence  Conference 
scheduled  here  May  7  was  canceled  Mon¬ 
day  because  of  insufficient  registration. 

Monday  morning,  less  than  two  weeks 
before  the  conference  was  to  be  held,  only 
29  people  had  registered. 

“Out  of  financial  reasons  we  decided 
that  the  conference  had  to  he  self  sup¬ 
porting,”  said  Joyce  Skoog,  director  of  the 
Women’s  Center,  which  co-sponsored  the 
program.  “In  order  to  be  self  supporting, 
we  needed  150  participants.” 

The  registration  fee  was  $35,  and 
covered  the  cost  of  lunch  as  well  as  ex¬ 
penses  for  various  speakers. 

The  conference  was  designed  as  a 
workshop  for  professionals  who  deal  with 


the  family  in  crisis.  Lawyers,  clergy 
social  workers  and  community  volunteers 
were  among  the  clientele  that  the  con¬ 
ference  was  geared  to. 

“There  is  a  definite  need  for  information 
among  those  who  serve  the  family  ln 
crisis,”  commented  Skoog.  “There  have 
been  plenty  of  consciousness-raising  pro. 
grams  on  the  subject  recently.  Our  pro. 
gram  would  have  taken  the  subject  a  step 
further  in  helping  people  to  deal  with  those 
families.” 

According  to  Skoog,  the  conference  will 
be  reworked  and  rescheduled  sometime 
next  year. 

“We  want  to  find  our  mistakes  and  try 
again,”  she  said.  “We  want  to  continue  to 
serve  the  community  on  this  issue.” 


New  vending  machine 
alarms  ring,  ring,  ring 


As  a  result  of  recent  break-ins,  the  Ace 
Coffee  Bar  Co.  which  provides  CD  with 
vending  machine  service,  began  installing 
alarm  systems  on  all  machines  last  week. 

According  to  Ray  Davis  of  Ace,  there 
have  been  five  break-ins  within  the  past 
three  weeks.  On  April  6,  12  and  15,  pop 
machines  in  A  Bldg,  were  broken  into.  On 
April  18  and  24,  cigarette  machines  were 
broken  into. 

“We  don’t  usually  install  alarms  on  our 
machines,”  said  Davis.  “But  we  want  to 
stop  these  break-ins  from  occurring.” 

The  alarms  are  designed  to  be  activated 
when  the  door  to  a  machine  is  pried  open. 
A  loud,  wailing  siren  then  goes  off. 
Students  are  asked  to  call  the  Public  Safe¬ 
ty  Office,  Extension  2000,  whenever  they 
hear  a  siren. 

At  least  one  of  the  alarms  on  the 


machines  was  malfunctioning  last  Friday 
and  Monday  and  Tuesday,  in  A2055, 
ringing  constantly. 

“It  must  have  rung  at  least  20  times  in 
one  day,”  said  a  Student  Activities 
employee.  “We  didn’t  even  bother  to  call 
Public  Safety  anymore  because  it  happen¬ 
ed  so  often.” 

The  machine,  a  sandwich  dispenser, 
would  emit  the  loud  wail  whenever  anyone 
would  so  much  as  touch  one  of  the  buttons 
on  it. 

According  to  Davis,  this  alarm  was  set 
too  sensitively. 

“Usually,  the  alarm  is  not  supposed  to 
be  activated  unless  someone  attempts  to 
pry  open  the  door.  Banging  on  the  machine 
should  not  activate  the  alarms.” 

The  problem  should  be  under  control 
soon,  according  to  Ace. 


Veteran  campus  actor 
gets  work  out  this  year 


By  Mary  Ricciardi 

Currently  rehearsing  in  two  forthcoming 
CD  theater  productions  is  versatile  CD 
student  Craig  Gustafson. 

In  “The  Sinister  Zanglemangle’s 
Revenge,”  a  children’s  show  by  Elizabeth 
Bennet,  he  plays  the  general.  This  will  be 
presented  April  29, 30,  May  1  and  May  2. 

Gustafson  will  play  the  bizarre  hun¬ 
chback  in  “Place  of  Broken  Feet,”  by 
Christopher  Lammerman,  which  will  be 
presented  May  7, 8, 9,  and  14, 15  and  16. 

Gustafson’s  most  recent  appearance 
was  in  “The  Carpenters”  by  Steve  Tesich, 
in  which  he  played  the  middle-aged  father, 
his  first  serious  role. 

Previously  he  has  been  a  comedy  per¬ 
former  with  “The  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,”  an  improvisational  group,  which 
was  formed  by  CD  students  Mike  Farkas, 
Bryan  DeYoung  and  Scott  Wingerter  as  a 
result  of  an  improvisational  class  con¬ 
ducted  by  actor  and  former  CD  student 
Jim  Belushi. 

Gustafson  also  collaborates  with  Mike 
Farkas  on  the  CD  radio  station  WDCB 
writing  and  producing  comedy  programs. 


CD  GETS  SAFETY  GRANT 

College  of  DuPage  has  received  a 
highway  safety  grant  to  conduct  an 
Emergency  Rescue  Technician  (ERT) 
program  for  the  second  year. 

Approval  of  the  project  was  received  by 
William  R.  Johnson,  associate  dean  of 
technology,  from  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Transportation’s  Division  of  Traffic 
Safety. 


SYMPHONY  TICKETS  AVAILABLE 

Reduced  rate  tickets  for  a  special  con¬ 
cert  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  orchestra 
are  now  available  in  the  Student  Activities 
office,  A2059. 

A  limited  number  of  upper  balcony  seats 
are  on  sale  for  $7.00  each  for  the  per¬ 
formance  on  May  13  at  Orchestra  Hall.  Sir 
George  Solti  will  conduct. 

For  more  information,  call  ext.  2241. 


He  says  the  preparation  of  one  program 
takes  an  average  Of  two  months  time. 

Other  plays  Gustafson  has  appeared  in 
at  CD  are:  “Italian  Straw  Hat”  (Nov., 
1979);  “Romeo  &  Juliet”  (March,  1980); 
and  during  the  summer  of  1980  he  was  in 
“Beggar’s  Opera,”  “LaTraviata”  and 
“The  Maple  Wart.”  In  Nov.,  1980,  he  was 
in  “Iphigenia  at  Aulis,”  and  in  Feb.  1981, 
“Country  Wife,”  directed  by  Ron  Holgate. 

In  addition  to  acting,  Gustafson  directed 
a  one-act  play,  “The  Monkey’s  Paw,"  in 
October,  1980. 

Gustafson  has  also  attended  an  acting 
seminar  at  Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada, 
conducted  by  Wesley  Francis  Garth,  a 
veteran  British  Shakespearean  actor. 

He  plans  to  continue  his  studies  at  Nor¬ 
thern  Illinois  in  DeKalb  when  he  graduates 
from  CD. 

Offer  memorial 
scholarships  here 

Danny  Young  Memorial  scholarships  of 
$150  per  quarter  are  available  here  at  CD. 

Young  planned  to  attend  the  college  in 
the  fall  of  1979  but  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident. 

The  scholarship  offers  funds  for  tuition 
and  books  for  three  quarters  each  year- 
Deadline  for  applications  is  May  6, 1981 
Applicants  need  not  have  finished  high 
school  and  must  be  attending  CD  after  tak¬ 
ing  GED.  They  may  already  have  earne 
credits  here,  and  they  may  be  full-tin1® 
students.  They  should  indicate  a  certain 
self-direction. 

For  more  information,  call  the  Financia 
Aid  office,  in  K-142,  ext.  2251  or  2252. 


CHEERLEADING  TRYOUTS 

A  clinic  and  tryouts  for  the  1981 
cheerleading  and  pom  pon  squads  will 
held  on  May  11, 12  and  13  from  7to9p-'Ti  ; 
the  Campus  Center.  For  more  inform  ' 
tion,  call  Peggy  Klaas  at  682-4574 
Nadine  Boyna  at  985-0692. 
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Members  of  the  winning  foren¬ 
sics  team,  above,  are,  from  left  to 
right,  standing:  Coach  Jodie 
Briggs,  Lisa  Schultz,  Jerry 
Spivack,  Coach  Frank  Tourangeau, 
Michael  Ahderson,  Cathy  Johnson, 
Mark  Zeman,  Carrie  Murphy, 
Coach  Jim  Collie;  kneeling:  Paul 
Mapes,  Jan  Moreland ,  Jeff 
Mangrum,  Karen  Hunter,  Brent 
Christensen.  Not  pictured  are 
Laura  Garza  and  Dalip  Raheja.  The 
four  members,  left,  working  on  a 
project  for  readers  theatre  are,  left 
to  right,  Lisa  Schultz,  Paul  Mapes, 
Jeff  Mangrum  and  Karen  Hunter. 

Story  &  Photos  by 
Tom  Gallagher 


CD’s  forensics  team 


comes  out  on  top  again 


Pictured  above,  from  front  to 
back,  are  Brent  Christensen,  Cathy 
Johnson,  Carrie  Murphy  and 
Michael  Anderson. 


Our  own  national  champions,  the 
members  of  the  CD  forensics  team,  are 
back  on  campus  and  already  thinking 
ahead  to  next  fall’s  competition. 

The  team  competed  in  Sacramento, 
Calif,  and  took  the  national  title  for  the  se¬ 
cond  time  in  four  years.  CD  is  the  only 
school  outside  those  from  California  to  win 
this  distinction  in  the  last  nine  years. 


The  team  is  coached  by  Jim  Collie,  Jodie 
Briggs  and  Frank  Tourangeau.  According 
to  the  coaches,  forensics  allows  students  a 
variety  of  experience  which  will  sharpen 
their  communication  skills  and  give  them 
the  chance  to  perform. 

Events  include  oral  interpretation 
(prose  readings,  poetry,  and  program  oral 
interpretation);  public  address  (persua¬ 
sion  speeches,  informative,  analysis  and 
speech  to  entertain);  and  theatre  events 
(readers  theatre  and  duet  theatre). 

The  forensics  team  participates  in 
regional  contests  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Michigan  and  Ohio. 

The  CD  forensics  team  was  not  beaten 
by  a  junior  college  team  this  year  and  lost 
to  only  two  university  teams. 

The  coaches  are  already  looking  for  pro¬ 
spective  members  for  next  year’s  team. 
Experience  is  not  required.  To  get  more  in¬ 
formation  or  to  sign  up  for  next  fall,  stop  in 
A3113. 


Art  instructor  Pam  Lowrie,  left,  and  JoAnn  Graff,  one  of  her 
students,  examine  one  of  Lowrie' s  chromapoem  paintings  which  are 
now  on  display  in  the  CD  gallery. 


Ceramics  student  Anne  Baginski,  left,  talks  with  art  instructor  John 
Wantz  near  a  large  free-standing  sculpture  by  Wantz  which  is  part  of 
lfle  current  display  in  the  gallery. 


Lowrie’s  chromapoems 
blend  unrelated  systems 


Born  and  raised  in  Wheaton.  Likes  to 
travel.  Has  been  to  Russia,  Egypt,  Europe 
and  all  through  Mexico.  Has  lived  in 
Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Boston,  and 
goes  out  west  to  ski  every  year. 

This  only  partially  describes  Pamela 
Lowrie,  whose  chromapoem  paintings  are 
now  on  display  in  the  CD  art  gallery  in  M 
Building. 

The  chromapoems  originally  evolved 
out  of  her  graduate  work  at  Claremont 
Graduate  School  in  Claremont,  Calif.,  and 
her  interest  in  the  Mexican  Indian 
mythological  god  named  Quetzalcoatl,  the 
plumed  serpent. 

Lowrie  said,  “He  represented  the 
unification  of  opposites.”  Out  of  this  in¬ 
terest  she  developed  her  “idea  of  paintings 
combining  several  unrelated  existing 
systems  into  a  unified  whole.” 

Wantz  builds 
in  ‘forms  that 

Likes  to  bake  break  and  cook  oriental 
food.  Has  been  to  Mexico,  Spain  and  Italy. 
Enjoys  riding  a  bike  and  walking. 

These  diverse  interests  belong  to  art  in¬ 
structor  John  Wantz. 

“Bread  making  is  similar  to  wedging 
clay,”  says  Wantz,  whose  clay  sculpture  is 
currently  on  display  in  the  CD  art  gallery 
in  M  Bldg. 

He  started  teaching  at  CD  in  1969  while 
still  attending  Northern  Illinois  and  work¬ 
ing  on  his  master’s  degree.  Wantz  teaches 
drawing  and  design,  but  his  favorite  is 
ceramics. 

Some  of  his  pieces  reflect  the  influence 
of  the  Mexican  Indians,  which  he  has 
studied  and  photographed  during  his  trips 
to  Mexico. 

Even  if  he  starts  on  the  wheel,  he  usually 


“My  intent  has  been  to  create  something 
that  is  unique  in  concept  and  at  the  same 
time  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  spirit,” 
Lowrie  said.  “Visually,  I  am  concerned 
with  rhythms  and  the  interactions  of  colors 
and  shapes.  Philosophically,  I  think  of  the 
paintings  as  poems.” 

Lowrie  has  done  a  number  of  commis¬ 
sioned  pieces  which  she  creates  with  a  pre¬ 
determined  set  of  colors  for  a  specific  en¬ 
vironment.  Six  of  these  were  for  model 
condominiums  in  Florida  and  two  for 
homes  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Lowrie  has  taught  art  classes  at  CD 
since  1972.  She  is  called  on  to  jury  shows 
and  has  exhibited  her  paintings  widely. 
She  is  listed  in  the  World  Who’s  Who  of 
Women  and  in  the  American  Artists  of 
re  known. 

sculptures 
are  images’ 

incorporates  hand-building  into  a  piece  to 
give  it  a  more  interesting  form.  He  said, 
“Hand-building  allows  me  to  produce 
forms  that  are  images .  ” 

Wantz  said,  “I  based  most  of  my  early 
pieces  on  natural  organic  objects,  such  as 
potatoes  and  seed  pods,  with  occasional 
direct  or  indirect  reference  to  pottery 
shapes  from  various  historic  periods  in¬ 
cluding  Greek  vases  and  Art  Nouveau.” 

Wantz  added,  “Currently,  I  have 
broadened  my  definition  of  objects  that 
are  non-static.  I  have  included  landscape 
and  architectural  elements  that  may  in¬ 
crease  viewer  response  by  suggesting  im¬ 
ages  related  to  the  human  scale.” 

He  co-taught  and  coordinated  (with  Pam 
Lowrie)  a  class  of  35  students  who  design¬ 
ed  and  executed  the  20  x  12  foot  ceramic 
mural,  which  was  installed  in  A  Bldg. 


Stories  &  photos  by  Mary  Ricciardi 
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College  of  Du  Poge  Student  Activities 

courtyard 
concert  series 


May  1  /  NEW  WOVE 
May  13  /  EOLK 
May  14  /  BLUES 
May  20  /  ft  C  B 
May  27/  JAZZ 
June  2  /  BLUEGRQSS 
June  5  /  BLUES  ~  ROCK 


Phil  TV  The  Blanks 

Thom  Bishop 

Buddy  Scott  &TheRibtips 

Big  Twist  &  The  Mellow  Fellows 

Ghallib  Ghallab 

Buck's  Stove  and  Range  Company 
George  Faber  and  Stronghold 


11:30—1:00  in  the  West  Courtyard  of  Building  A ,  Admission  is  Free 


Chapssweep  section; 
team  heads  downstate 


Chap  Rich  Briggs  takes  cover  behind  the  closest  thing  handy,  in  this 
:ase  his  racquet.  Briggs  recovered  from  the  close  call  and  went  on  to 
yin  the  doubles  match  with  partner  Roger  Smedberg.  Briggs  will  be 
leaded  downstate  along  with  Smedberg  at  second  singles  and  fifth 
tingles. 


Forced  to  go  three  only  once,  the 
Chaparral  tennis  team  was  a  surprisingly 
iasy  winner  in  its  recent  sectional  tourna- 

nent. 

Held  April  27  and  28  at  the  campus 
:ourts,  the  sectional  was  a  prelude  to  the 
Way  8  and  9  state  tournament  slated  for 
Springfield. 

DuPage  swept  all  six  singles  brackets 
ind  the  three  doubles  brackets,  going 
hree  sets  only  on  a  No.  2  doubles. 

“I  can’t  remember  the  last  time  anyone 
von  all  nine  divisions  in  the  sectional,” 
laid  a  pleased  Coach  Dave  Webster. 
We’ll  probably  be  seeded  No.  1  in  the 
itate  tournament  and  everyone  will  be 
'unning  for  us.” 

The  Chaparrals  are  ranked  No.  1  in  the 
itate  with  a  16-1  record  and  a  perfect  6-0 
nark  in  the  N4C,  which  includes  a  6-3 
lasting  of  N4C  rival  Triton  on  April  25. 
DuPage  won  the  sectional  with  a  perfect 
icore  of  27.  Joliet,  which  will  also  advance 
o  the  state  tourney,  scored  13,  followed  by 
Thornton,  Moraine  Valley,  Waubonsee, 
and  Kishwaukee. 

In  the  finals,  Ernie  Mitropoulas  swept 
Moraine  Valley’s  Dan  Mayer  at  No.  1 
iingles,  6-0,  6-1.  At  No.  2  singles,  Bill  Alex 
dumped  Joliet’s  Sanjaya  Kumar,  6-0  and  6- 
1  Tom  Keaton  won  easily  over  Moraine 
Valley’s  Bill  Rzomca  at  No.  3  singles,  6-2 
md  6-0. 

Randy  Shute  breezed  at  No.  4  singles, 
leating  Dan  Wilson  of  Joliet,  6-1, 6-0,  while 
Rich  Briggs  won  at  No.  5  singles  over 
Woraine  Valley’s  Frank  Dunkel,  6-3, 6-0. 
Alex  and  Shute  won  at  No.  1  doubles  by 
cores  of  6-0  and  6-2  over  Joliet’s  team  of 
Kumar  and  Mark  Christianson.  Briggs 
teamed  with  freshman  Roger  Smedberg  to 


defeat  Joliet’s  Jim  Minarich  and  Wilson  at 
No.  2  doubles,  6-3,  6-7,  and  6-2.  Mitropoulos 
and  Gegenheimer  made  the  day  perfect 
for  the  Chaps  by  winning  No.  3  doubles  by 
perfect  scores  of  6-0  and  6-0  over 
Waubonsee’s  Jim  Rung  hnd  Bob  Hendry. 

‘‘Our  team  was  really  ready,”  Webster 
said.  ‘‘We’re  continuing  to  show  improve¬ 
ment"' 

Prior  to  the  state  tournament,  the  Chaps 
will  try  to  capture  the  N4C  crown  Sunday 
and  Monday,  May  3  and  4  at  Thornton. 
This  meet  should  be  the  determiner  for  the 
state  title. 

The  Friday  win  over  Triton  insured  the 
Chaps  of  a  first  place  finish  in  the  N4C. 
Mitropoulas,  Alex,  Briggs,  and 
Gegenheimer  all  won  matches  while 
Keaton  and  Shute  dropped  theirs.  Shute’s 
loss  was  his  first  of  the  season.  The  doubles 
teams  had  wins  at  the  first  and  third  spots. 
Dave  Schlagetter  and  Dan  Ferelli  got  the 
win  in  that  third  doubles  spot.  The  team  of 
Briggs  and  Smedberg  lost  at  second 
doubles. 


SECTIONAL  TOURNEY 


DUPAGE . 27 

Joliet . 13 

Thornton . 8 

Moraine  Valley . 7 

Waubonsee . 3 

Kishwaukee . 1 


CHAMPIONS 

FIRST  SINGLES— Ernie  Mitropoulos,  CD  d.  Dan  Mayer, 
MV.  6-0,  6-1.  SECOND  SINGLES— Bill  Alex.  CD  d.  Sanjaya 
Kumar,  JCC,  6-0,  6-4.  THIRD  SINGLES— Tom  Keaton,  CD 
d.  Bill  Rzonca,  MV,  6-3,  6-0.  FOURTH  SINGLES-Randy 
Shute,  CD  d.  Dan  Wilson,  JCC,  6-1,  6-0.  FIFTH  SINGLES— 
Rich  Briggs,  CD  d.  Frank  Dunkel,  MV,  6-3,  6-0.  SIXTH 
SINGLES— Mike  Gegenheimer,  CD  d.  Greg  Silvey,  JCC  6- 
0.  6-1.  FIRST  DOUBLES— Alex,  Shute,  CD  d.  Kumar,  Mark 
Christianson,  JCC,  6-0,  6-2.  SECOND  SINGLES— Briggs, 
Roger  Smedberg,  CD  d.  Jim  Minarich,  Dan  Wilson,  JCC,  6- 
3,  6-7,  6-2.  THIRD  DOUBLES— Mitropoulos,  Gegenheimer. 
CD  d.  Jim  Rung,  Bob  Hendry,  WCC,  6-0,  6-0. 


Dupers  place  at  Parkland  meet 


Individual  performers  continue  to  shine 
as  the  women’s  track  team  of  the  College 
of  DuPage  prepares  to  defend  its  state  and 
conference  titles  in  coming  weeks. 

Although  no  team  scores  were  kept, 
several  of  the  Lady  Chaparrals  excelled  in 
an  April  25  meet  held  at  Parkland  College 
in  Champaign. 

Competing  against  runners  from 
University  of  Illinois,  Parkland, 
Blackhawk,  Danville,  and  Florissant 
Valley,  DuPage  held  its  own.  Only 
sophomore  Lori  Johnson  was  able  to 
record  a  first-place  finish  (16-1%  in  the 
*ong  jump  event),  but  the  team  managed 
many  seconds  and  thirds. 

Johnson  finished  secorld  to  the  mini's 
runners  in  both  the  100-meter  hurdles  and 
400-meter  hurdles,  setting  DuPage  records 
in  both  events.  She  also  high  jumped  five 
*eet  to  place  fourth  and  ran  on  the  record 
setting  400-meter  relay  team  (which 
finished  third)  with  sophomore  Lisa  Mc¬ 


Cann,  Tammy  Rau,  and  Evonne  Pollard. 

Pollard  scored  points  and  set  a  school 
record  at  the  same  time  by  finishing  fourth 
in  the  shot  put  with  a  toss  of  94  feet.  She 
also  placed  second  in  the  javelin  at  89  feet 
and  fifth  in  the  100-meter  dash. 

McCann  proved  she  is  an  all-around  per¬ 
former  with  a  third-place  finish  in  the 
javelin  to  go  with  a  third  in  the  100-yard 
dash  and  sixth  in  the  200-meter  dash.  Rau 
contributed  a  fourth  place  finish  in  the  400- 
meter  hurdles  and  Mary  Ellen  Toran  came 
in  second  in  the  3,000-meter  run. 

A  newcomer  to  the  team,  Lorianne 
Juskiewicz,  made  her  first  meet  a 
memorable  one  by  placing  fifth  in  both  the 
javelin  and  the  shot  put. 

DuPage  Coach  Mike  Considine  is  expec¬ 
ting  a  tough  fight  from  both  Triton  and 
Harper  in  the  conference  track  meet, 
scheduled  for  4  p.m.  Saturday,  May  2,  at 
North  Central  College  in  Naperville. 
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Watkins  gets  full  ride 
scholarship  to  Loyola 


By  Tom  Nelson 

The  big  man  in  the  middle  for  the  Chaps 
basketball  team  this  year,  Mike  Watkins, 
has  been  offered  a  full  ride  scholarship  to 
Loyola  University  in  Chicago. 

Watkins,  a  transfer  student  from 
Eastern  Oklahoma  this  year  and  an  alum¬ 
ni  of  Lake  Park,  led  the  Chaps  in  rebounds 
and  was  second  in  total  points  scored. 
Watkins  was  also  named  to  the  All-Star 
squad  for  the  annual  North-South  game. 

Watkins  is  the  third  player  in  the  last 
three  years  to  go  onto  a  Division  I  school. 
Most  recently,  Andy  Burton  of  the  1978-79 
Chaps,  went  on  to  play  at  Austin  Peay. 

The  scholarship  will  give  Watkins  free 
tuition,  room  and  board,  and  plenty  of 
playing  experience  with  this  four-year 
midwest  basketball  powerhouse. 

“I  think  it  is  a  great  thing  for  him,” 
Coach  Don  Klaas  said.  “He  wanted  to  stay 
close  to  home  and  this  way  he  can  play  and 
go  to  school  free.  It  is  a  real  plus  to  him 
and  to  our  program. 

“This  is  one  way  we  can  recruit  kids. 
They  see  they  get  the  exposure  here  at 
CD.” 

Watkin’s  scholarship  might  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  miracles  of  the  CD  TV  ser¬ 
vices.  Game  tapes  were  one  of  the  deciding 
factors  in  giving  Watkins  his  ticket  to  a 
diploma. 

According  to  Klaas,  Loyola  apparently 
did  not  see  Watkins  play.  On  a  recommen¬ 
dation  from  an  assistant  coach,  Loyola 
looked  at  Watkins  on  tapes  of  CD’s  games. 

“Unless  the  player  is  really  great,  they 
usually  will  wait  until  after  Christmas  to 
hit  the  junior  colleges  really  hard.” 

“They  knew  about  Watkins,  actually 
they  came  into  the  recruiting  late,  and  I 
don’t  even  think  they  saw  him  play.  But 
that’s  why  we  go  with  the  tapes.” 

Besides  sending  the  big  man  to  Loyola, 
the  Chaps  will  be  sending  a  few  more 
players  onto  bigger  and  better  things. 

Team  MVP  and  leading  scorer  with  393, 
Tano  Herring,  was  offered  a  scholarship  to 
Jamestown  College  in  North  Dakota.  Last 


Mike  Watkins 


year  the  Chaps  sent  Kent  Katterjohn  to  the 
North  Dakota  school  on  a  scholarship. 
Jimmy  Daniels  started  things  out  for 
DuPage  at  Jamestown,  being  the  first 
Chap  to  go  there  on  a  scholarship  two 
years  ago. 

“We’re  really  close  to  their  program,” 
Klaas  said.  “They  just  believe  in  our  pro¬ 
gram.  They  know  when  a  kid  comes  out  of 
our  program,  he’ll  fit  into  Jamestown. 
They  didn’t  even  see  Tano  play,  I  just 
recommended  him,  and  they  offered  him  a 
scholarship.” 

Herring  was  a  transfer  student  from 
Chicago  State  and  a  graduate  of  Bowden 
High  School  in  Chicago. 

The  other  two  scholarships  went  to 
Chuck  Hudson  and  Mike  Andrews.  Both 
were  offered  full  rides  to  Roosevelt 
University  in  Chicago.  Hudson  will  pro¬ 
bably  take  up  the  offer,  but  Andrews  has 
decided  to  play  another  year  at  CD. 

Hudson  was  injured  midway  through  the 
year.  At  the  time,  he  was  leading  the  team 
in  scoring  as  well  as  many  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Many  insiders  feel  Hudson  could 
have  been  offered  a  Div.  I  full  ride  if  he 
had  not  injured  his  ankle. 


Pine  Brothers  cough  up 
thoughts  on  Ghap  streak 


By  Tom  Nelson 

It  might  not  be  the  most  glamorous  spot 
for  an  athlete,  but  the  bench  is  important. 
Sometimes  a  handful  of  team  members 
will  get  to  know  that  bench  better  than 
they  might  like  to. 

Although  they  would  rather  be  out  on  the 
field  playing,  DuPage’s  Pine  Brothers 
seem  to  have  made  the  best  of  it  and  are 
adding  their  own  two  cents  to  the  Chapar¬ 
ral  winning  cause. 

The  four  member  fraternity  of  bench 
jockeys  are  Greg  Hansen,  Moe  Gonzalez, 
Dave  Vecchione,  and  Dave  Schwabe. 

But  any  thought  that  their  contributions 
are  limited  to  an  occasional  appearance 
when  other  teammate  is  injured  or  the 
Chaps  are  pummeling  an  opponent  into 
sawdust  is  quickly  eliminated  after  wat¬ 
ching  the  Pine  Brothers  add  the  spirit  and 
sideline  lip  that  encourages  teammates 
and  rattles  pitchers. 

From  the  humor  of  Hansen  and  the 
organizing  abilities  of  Schwabe,  to  the 
bullpen  work  of  Vecchione  and  Ernie 
Banks,  let’s-play-two  attitude  of  Gonzalez, 
the  Pine  Brothers  make  the  Chaps  a  com¬ 
plete  team. 

Here  are  some  off  the  bench  views  from 
two  of  the  Pine  Brothers : 

“The  four  game  win  streak  going  into 
the  sectional  is  really  going  to  boost  our 
morale,”  Hansen  commented.  “The  last 
two  days  our  hitting  has  been  devastating. 
The  old  horsehide  has  really  been  taking  a 
beating.  But  we  can’t  get  too  cocky 
because  their  might  be  some  real 
darkhorses  downstate.” 

Schwabe,  an  occasional  pitcher  and 
third  baseman,  commented  on  the  Chaps 
turnaround. 

“There  was  a  dry  spell  in  the  beginning, 
but  now  the  team  is  starting  to  come 
together.  The  last  two  days  we  were  play¬ 
ing  as  a.team  and  not  as  individuals.  Going 
downstate  we  are  going  to  have  to  pull 
together  to  win.” 


Chaparral  confusion.  J.  D.  Hill 
takes  a  breather  from  the 
unseasonably  warm  weather  this 
past  Monday 
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Chap  Averages 
BATTING 

AB  R  H  HR  31  Avg. 
72  19  29  4  24  .403 

123  30  45  2  20  .306 
73  1  26  1  13  .356 

136  23  45  1  20  .331 
67  19  28  0  19  .322 
110  29  35  7  33  .318 
61  17  19  0  12  .311 

26  2  8  0  5  .308 
91  18  27  0  8  .297 

124  19  36  2  22  .290 

27  5  7  0  5  .259 
35  4  9  0  8  .257 

60  33  14  0  7  .233 
39  9  90  6  .231 
25  21  3  0  1  .120 


PITCHING 


IP  H  SO  ER  W  L  ERA 

17.1  14  14  3  3  0  1.S5 

5.1  5  3  1  0  0  1.69 
58  30  65  13  7  1  2.02 

17.1  10  24  5  3  1  2.59 

22.1  21  7  10  2  1  4.03 

44.2  59  25  26  7  2  5.24 

26  36  21  18  2  2  6.23 
46  82  26  38  2  6  7.44 

17.1  23  8  15  1  2  7.77 
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Chaparrals  snap  Triton  win  streak 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Maybe  their  streak  doesn’t  rival  the 
Oakland  A’s  in  wins,  but  the  Chaps  are 
starting  to  put  together  a  winning  pattern. 

After  having  their  troubles  in  April,  the 
Chaps  baseball  team  has  seemed  to  come 
alive  like  those  perennial  May  flowers  that 
the  April  showers  bring. 

Starting  off  last  Friday  with  the  win  of 
the  year  for  the  Chaps  and  finishing  up  on 
Monday  with  a  two  game  sweep  of  Illinois 
Valley,  the  Chaps  seem  to  have  the  hot 
bats  and  arms  going  into  sectional  play. 

Owning  a  27-16  record  and  closing  in  on 
the  team  record  of  29  wins  in  one  season, 
the  Chaps  put  star  hurler  Rob  Slezak  to  the 
test  in  the  first  game  of  a  doubleheader 
against  Triton. 

DuPage  found  itself  trailing  4-3  going  in¬ 
to  the  last  inning.  With  two  outs  and 
nobody  aboard,  Jim  LoGiurato  drew  a  0-2 
count  before  he  took  four  straight  balls  to 
reach  first. 

Even  with  the  water  down  base  path 
around  first  base,  a  spot  which  Triton 


claimed  was  not  covered  by  the  tarp, 
LoGuirato  was  off  and  running  and  swiped 
second,  setting  up  Slezak’s  triple  that  tied 
the  game.  The  Triton  shortstop  booted  J. 
D.  mil’s  grounder  giving  Slezak  home 
plate  and  another  victory. 

“That  was  a  big  win,”  Coach  Steve 
Kranz  said.  “No  one’s  beaten  Triton  for 
quite  some  tune,  and  it  wasn’t  easy.” 

The  win  was  Slezak’s  seventh  against 
one  loss.  Slezak  led  the  team  with  three 
hits  with  Paul  Giersz  and  Jim  “Captain” 
Boyle  getting  two  apiece. 

The  5-4  win  for  the  Chaps  put  an  end  to  a 
39-game  conference  win  streak  by  Triton. 
Even  with  the  loss,  Triton  is  guaranteed  a 
first  place  finish  in  the  N4C. 

In  the  second  Triton  game,  the  Chaps 
lost  5-0  with  pitcher  Bob  Fielder  taking  the 
loss. 

Rounding  out  their  conference  season  on 
Monday,  the  Chaps  swept  a  twin  bill  from 
the  Illinois  Valley  Apaches.  The  first  game 
was  another  Slezak  start  which  was  finish¬ 
ed  up  by  reliever  Fielder  who  got  the  win. 


It  was  a  game  that  should  have  been 
wrapped  up  early,  but  the  up  and  down 
Chaps  let  the  Apaches  battle  back  from  a 
5-0  deficit  to  a  7-7  tie  going  into  the  last  inn¬ 
ing. 

Switched  over  to  first  base  from  mound 
action,  Slezak  put  matters  into  his  own 
hand  in  the  eighth  inning  and  “popped  one 
up”  over  the  left  field  fence  in  true  Ruthian 
tradition. 

“It  was  a  fastball,”  Slezak  said,  “and 
the  wind  was  blowing  out.  I’ve  got  to  give  a 
lot  of  credit  to  the  Pine  Brothers.  They 
gave  me  a  lot  of  support  when  I  got  up  to 
bat.” 

The  Pine  Brothers  is  the  name  that  has 
been  given  to  the  bench  jockeying  four¬ 
some  of  Greg  Hansen,  Moe  Gonzalez,  Dave 
Vecchione,  and  Dave  Schwabe. 

The  second  game  went  to  Butch  Alley, 
who  made  his  first  start  in  several 
weeks.  Fielder  used  that  rubber  arm  of  his 
to  garner  another  save.  The  big  bats  ex¬ 
ploded  in  the  game  with  DuPage  winning 
13-7.  The  win  was  added  to  by  the 


resurgence  of  Dan  Fosser  who  got  t»0 
triples  and  a  double  in  the  game. 

On  Sunday,  Blackhawk  also  fell  to  the 
Chaps.  Bob  Bertrand  continued  to  con- 
valesce  with  great  promise  as  he  Won 
another  game  moving  his  ERA  to  1.55.  fhe 
team  went  on  to  win  8-3.  Hardtke  won  the 
second  game  for  the  Chaps  4-2.  Boyle  got 
his  sixth  triple  of  the  year,  tying  the  school 
record  in  that  department. 

The  winning  streak  has  added  to  the 
team’s  morale  giving  the  team  the  added 
strength  they  will  need  to  win  the  sectional 
title. 

“The  team  attitude  is  really  up,”  Slezak 
said.  “To  win  downstate,  we’ve  got  to  hit 
and  pitching  wise  we  have  to  have  good 
performance  from  everybody.  Butch  Alley 
should  help  a  lot.” 

Besides  the  attitude  the  team  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  Go-Go  Chaps.  The  next 
game  should  see  the  Chaps  close  in  on  no 
season  total  record  for  bases  stolen.  Paul 
Giersz  is  still  unscarred,  going  26-26  while 
LoGiurato  is  closing  in  on  Bob  Barron’s 
school  record  of  36.  LoGuirato  had  31  as  of 
Monday. 

“We’re  a  running  team,”  LoGuirato 
said,  “the  coach  likes  us  to  run.  If  we  can 
steal  that  means  we  don’t  have  to  waste  an 
out  on  a  sacrifice,  and  it  puts  people  into 
scoring  position  and  out  of  double  play 
potential.  It  makes  the  other  teams  make 
mistakes  and  it  rattles  the  pitchers.  It 
forces  the  pitcher  to  throw  bad  pitches 
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NJCAA  BASEBALL  RANKINGS 


1.  Lake  Land  College  (32-11) .  72  P,s 

2.  College  of  Lake  County  (22-5) .  72  P,B 

3.  Trilon  College  (25-10) .  56  P,s 

4.  Wabash  Valley  College  (25-6) . 25  pis. 

5.  Oakton  College  (19-7) . 23  pis 

6.  Lincoln  College . 12  pis, 

7.  Harper  College  (23-8) . H  pis 

8.  Parkland  College  (18-12) . . . . . 10  pis 

9.  College  of  DuPage  (21-13) . 3  pis. 

10.  Kankakee  College  (17-9) . 3  pis. 

Lincoln  Land  College  (20-19) .  3  pis 


Chap  outfielder  Floyd  Graf  gets  back  safely  to 
first  base  in  action  against  Illinois  Valley.  The  op¬ 
posing  pitchers  have  been  forced  to  the  pick-off 
play  in  order  to  stop  the  Chaparral  base  stealing 


attack.  It  has  been  in  vain,  though,  as  the  Chaps 
close  in  on  the  school  record  of  1 10  stolen  bases 
in  a  season.  Jim  LoGuirato  and  Paul  Giersz  are 
leading  the  team  in  that  department. 


Dunlap  surprise  winner  at  Carthage  Invit. 

V 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Every  once  in  a  while  in  the  world  of 
sports,  the  unexpected  will  happen.  That 
30  to  1  long  shot  will  cross  the  wire  first. 
The  Mets  will  win  the  World  Series,  or  the 
Americans  will  bring  home  the  hockey 
gold  at  the  1980  Olympics. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  those  remarkable 
events,  the  Chap  trackers  pulled  off 
another  incredible  but  true  sports  story 
this  weekend  at  the  Carthage  Invitational. 

Proving  to  be  the  darkhorse  contender  in 
the  event,  Mike  Dunlap  won  the  javelin 
event  in  the  fashion  that  Hollywood  scripts 
are  written.  After  competing  for  just  over 
a  month  in  the  javelin  throw,  Dunlap  upset 
the  Carthage  field  and  grabbed  first  with  a 
throw  of  190-0. 

Previously,  Dunlap’s  best  throw  in  the 


javelin  event  was  a  150-0.  With  just  a  mon¬ 
th's  throwing  experience,  Dunlap  was  still 
experimenting,  but  it  all  came  together 
last  Saturday,  according  to  Coach  Ron  Ot- 
toson. 

“We  were  looking  for  him  to  throw  it  out 
of  sight.  Mike  just  popped  out  of  it.  The 
javelin  is  not  an  event  you  can  force.  You 
can’t  muscle  the  javelin  or  the  discus.  The 
event  is  thrown  with  the  legs  and  you  can’t 
force  it  with  the  arms. 

“Mike  finally  woke  up  to  the  fact  he 
couldn’t  use  just  his  strong  arm  muscles.  I 
still  think  he  has  another  10  or  15  more 
feet.  Bob  Hrabeck  is  also  about  ready  to 
crack  one.  And  190  in  the  midwest  is  good 
enough  to  win  at  any  level.  ’  ’ 

Even  with  Dunlap’s  performance,  the 
Chaps  fell  short  of  the  meet  title  by  one 
point,  losing  to  the  University  of 


Wisconsin-Oshkosh,  108  to  107.  Going  into 
the  final  event,  the  Chaps  needed  a  win 
there  to  pull  off  the  victory,  but  Oshkosh’s 
mile  relay  team  edged  out  the  Chaps. 

The  two  Chap  workhorses,  Tom 
Fieweger  and  Jim  Cleworth,  won  first 
places. 

Fieweger  started  to  warm  up  for  the 
state  and  national  meets  with  a  throw  of 
51-814  in  the  shot  put  and  a  throw  of  121-10 
in  the  hammer  throw.  The  Chaps  came  up 
with  other  top  finishes  in  the  hammer 
throw  by  Dan  Fester,  third,  and  Dunlap, 
fourth. 

Battling  some  adverse  conditions,  a  bad 
landing  pit  and  slippery  run  way,  Cleworth 
still  managed  to  best  the  field  in  the  high 
jump  with  a  leap  of  6-6. 

Triple  jumper  Jerry  Rogers  turned  in 
another  placing  performance  with  a  jump 
of  43-0.  Again  cold  windy  weather  plagued 
the  jumpers. 

“Rogers  responds  well  to  competition,” 
Ottoson  said.  “He  is  even  capable  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  jump  than  his  48-2  record.  He  stands  a 
good  chance  of  breaking  the  50-0  barrier.” 

Ron  Jaderholm  took  second  in  the  100- 
yard  and  50-yard  dash.  Bob  Palm  finally 
broke  the  :50.0  barrier  in  the  400-yard  dash 
with  a  time  of  :49.8.  Steve  Thomas  got  the 
first  scoring  points  in  the  10,000-meter  for 
CD  this  year. 

This  upcoming  weekend  will  prove  to  be 
a  busy  one  for  the  Chaps  as  they  will  host 
the  N4C  meet  at  North  Central  in  Naper¬ 
ville.  The  meet  will  begin  at  4  p.m. 


“I’m  looking  forward  to  seeing  the 
hurdlers  to  come  down  in  time,”  Ottoson 
said. 

DuPage  should  be  the  favorite  at  this 
meet  with  Harper  ahd  Wright  giving  the 
Chaps  their  closest  competition.  Wright 
will  be  using  their  platoon  of  sprinters  to 
combat  the  Chaps  field  event  squad. 
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INDIVIDUALS 

HAMMER-Tom  Fieweger.  OuPege.  121-10.  HIGH  JO” 
Jim  Cleworth,  DuPage.  6-6.  LONG  JUMP-Hugh  Sd»  * 
U.  ol  Wls-Osh.,  21-10V* .  1,500-METER  RUN-BIN  KarM'r  ' 
ol  Wle.-Oeh.,  4:01.0.  10.000-METER  RUN-Tom  Malon' s 
ol  Wls.-0sh„  31:27.0.  400-METER  RELAY — Wright.  . 

5000-METER  WALK— Steve  Hess,  Marquette,  30:«.2- ’ 
METER  RUN— Pete  Helms.  Marquette.  15:16.0  » 
RELAY-U.  ol  Wls.-Osh„  3:20.4.  TRIPLE  JUMP-E'“ 
Sherman,  Elmhurst,  43-11V.,  800-METER  RUN-BO"  P" 
dge.  Harper,  1:53.1.  400-METER  DASH— Ken  Kohler 
thage.  :47.8.  JAVELIN— Mike  Dunlap,  DuPage,  ISO'0.  , 
METER  DASH— Stsn  Grllfln,  Wright,  :10.8.  ZOO-ME  ( 
DASH— Koehler,  Carthage,  :21.9.  SHOT  PUT-Fle** 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10^ 
DuPage,  51-815.  DISCUS— Carl  Hummenburg,  Harper. 
3% .  110-METER  HIGH  HURDLES-Brad  Long,  Beloit. :  • 
400-METER  HIGH  HURDLES-Bob  Moore,  Carthage  5 
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Affiliation  given  nod  by  teachers 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

In  what  some  observers  term  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  development,  the  Faculty  Associa¬ 
tion  has  voted  to  affiliate  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  organization  by  a  2  to  1  margin. 

Some  129  full  time  faculty  voted,  with  84 
voting  yes  and  45  voting  no. 

The  voting  ended  at  4  p.m.  Tuesday. 
When  the  ballot  box  was  closed,  no  one  was 
prepared  to  make  a  prediction  of  the  out¬ 
come. 

When  the  counting  was  finished,  William 
Doster,  chairman  of  the  Faculty  Senate, 
said,  “The  people  have  spoken.” 


;  .  / 

'  -  -j 

Construction  on  the  new  SRC  continued  this  week  with  the  fair 
weather  as  workmen  began  forming  the  walls. 


Faculty  contract  package 
to  be  voted  in  May  18 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

A  tentative  date  of  May  18  has  been  set 
or  a  vote  to  accept  or  reject  the  one-year 
igreement  reached  by  the  Board  of 
Tustees  and  the  Faculty  Senate’s  salary 
ind  fringe  benefit  committee. 

William  Doster,  chairman  of  the  Senate, 
aid  that  the  agreement  was  reached 
nuch  earlier  than  in  other  years. 

Sometimes  we  have  to  wait  until  June, 
'uly  or  even  August  before  we  reach  an 
greement.  Yes,  this  is  early.” 

At  a  Faculty  Association  meeting  Mon- 
lay,  Marvin  Segal,  business  law  instructor 
lnd  acting  spokesman  of  the  SFB  commit- 
ee,  recommended" the  adoption  of  the  9.78 
>arcent  increase. 

The  Board  also  included  a  second  year 
Toposal  of  a  9.75  percent  increase  that  the 
TB  refused  to  negotiate  on,  but  promised 
;°  convey  to  the  faculty. 

Segal  said  that  the  second  year  proposal 
wasn’t  negotiated  because  the  board  refus- 
d  to  include  a  cost  of  living  increase  in  the 
ontract. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  SFB,  they  could 
wt  engage  in  second  year  proposals  unless 
°st  of  living  increases  were  included  as  a 
’asis  of  discussion,  Segal  said. 

The  Board  of  Trustees’  position  on 
_  alary  and  fringe  benefits  is  that  anything 
that  costs  money  be  charged  back  to  the  in- 
crease  offered  to  the  faculty. 

The  faculty’s  position  was  that  some  of 
le  points  of  contention  were  not  “cost 
terns"  and  should  not  be  charged  back  to 


The  vote  came  after  Mario  Reda, 
sociology  instructor,  proposed  a  motion  at 
last  Wednesday’s  association  meeting. 

At  that  time,  Reda  said  that  affiliation 
with  a  professional  organization  would 
help  them  at  the  bargaining  table  in  future 
years. 

Reda  was  a  member  of  the  salary  and  fr¬ 
inge  benefit  committee,  the  bargaining 
arm  of  the  Faculty  Senate,  until  he  resign¬ 
ed. 

Two  other  members  of  the  SFB  commit¬ 
tee  have  resigned  from  the  original  six- 
member-committee. 


The  wording  of  the  ballot  was,  “That  the 
College  of  DuPage  Faculty  affiliate  with  a 
professional  organization,  American 
Association  of  University  Professors, 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  or  the 
National  Education  Association.” 

Doster  said  that  now  the  Faculty  Senate 
will  have  to  decide  which  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  to  affiliate  with.  The  issue  will  be 
discussed  at  the  next  Senate  meeting 
Thursday,  May  7. 

The  vote  is  seen  to  be  a  reaction  to  recent 
contract  negotiations  that  have  left  many 
faculty  members  grumbling. 


SG  cancels  elections 
for  3  board  members 


Student  Government  has  canceled  elec¬ 
tions  this  spring  for  the  three  candidates 
running  for  the  SG  board  of  directors,  but 
students  will  vote  for  the  president. 

“For  all  practical  purposes,  the  board 
elections  are  off,”  said  Mark  Zeman,  SG 
president. 

He  explained  that  since  only  three  peo¬ 
ple  filed  petitions  for  the  five  open  spots 
each  candidate  would  need  only  one  vote  to 
get  elected.  Therefore,  he  said,  the  can¬ 
didates  will  be  appointed  to  the  board  at 
the  next  meeting  sometime  next  week. 

Zeman  added  that  this  will  be  a  bonus  to 
the  SG  presidential  incumbent  next  year 
because  these  directors  would  already  be 
trained. 

The  three  candidates  to  be  appointed  are 
Ed  Happel,  Theresa  Dietrich,  and  Laurie 
Aruzzo, 

However,  elections  will  be  held  May  19 
and  20  for  SG  president.  The  candidates 
are  Keith  Comille,  Kevin  Langland,  and 
Patrice  Ribando. 

SG  executive  director  Patrice  Ribando 
said  of  the  cancellation,  “Everyone  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  elected,  but  it  doesn’t  matter  to 


me  if  we  have  them  or  not  because  the  out¬ 
come  will  not  be  different.” 

Ribando  added  that  space  will  be  made 
available  on  the  ballot  for  any  student 
wishing  to  conduct  a  write-in  campaign. 

Some  question  was  raised  by  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  director,  Jim  Howard,  of  the 
legality  of  the  cancellation. 

“I  don’t  like  the  idea  that  my  right  to 
vote  was  taken  away  from  me,”  he  said. 

Howard  '  added  that  the  cancellation 
could  possibly  contradict  the  present  SG 
constitution. 

“But  the  constitution  is  probably  am¬ 
biguous  enough  so  that  they  can  get  away 
with  it,”  he  said. 

The  SG  constitution  reads:  “The  Student 
Board  shall  be  elected  from  the  student 
body  in  at-large  elections  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  club  representatives  and  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Associated  Student 
Body  Program  Board.” 

Ribando  responded  to  Howard’s  charges 
with,  “It  doesn’t  say  that  we  can,  but  it 
doesn’t  say  that  we  can’t.” 

Once  previously,  in  Fall,  1979,  SG 
canceled  elections,  Ribando  added. 


Computer  graphics  study 
awarded  $500,000  grant 


the  increase. 

The  members  of  the  SFB  committee  are 
Peter  Klassen,  Marvin  Segal  and  Nancy 
Svoboda. 

Bruce  Benson,  Mario  Reda  and  Carl 
Lambert  were  all  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  who  have  resigned. 

Many  faculty  members  expressed 
gratitude  to  the  committee  although  they 
felt  their  position  was  weakened  by  the 
show  of  disunity  in  the  association .  , 

Segal,  however,  told  the  faculty  that  he 
was  convinced  that  the  board  members 
have  a  top  figure  “in  their  hip  pocket”  that 
they  will  not  go  over.  This  figure  is  set  well 
before  negotiations  begin,  he  said. 

When  asked  what  can  be  done  in  the 
future  to  avoid  such  situations,  Segal  said 
that  one  way,  would  be  to  vote  in  Board 
members  who  were  sympathetic  to  faculty 
needs. 

“We’re  all  members  of  the  community, 
we  all  have  a  vote.  Elections  are  held 
every  two  years  and  if  we  vote  in  two 
members  this  next  time  and  two  more  the 
next  election,  we’ll  have  a  majority,” 
Segal  said. 

Bruce  Benson,  who  resigned  from  the 
•  SFB  two  weeks  ago,  said  that  the  upcom¬ 
ing  vote  (on  the  salary  agreement)  would 
not  make  a  difference  one  way  or  another. 

“Our  board  has  a  history  of  offering  con¬ 
tracts  that  haven’t  been  ratified.  If  we  vote 
yes  or  no,  it  won’t  make  any  difference,” 
Benson  said. 


By  Thomas  Cronenberg 

A  $500,000  grant  from  Argonne  National 
Laboratories  and  the  federal  government 
to  investigate  computer  graphics  this  sum¬ 
mer  has  been  awarded  to  Peter  Bagnuolo, 
CD  coordinator  of  commercial  art  and 
advertising. 

Bagnuolo  will  investigate  the  feasibility 
of  such  computers  and  study  the 
possibilities  of  establishing  a  computer 
graphics  program  here.  Bagnuolo  will  sub¬ 
mit  reports  both  to  College  of  DuPage  and 
the  federal  government. 

Bagnuolo  has  no  experience  in  computer 
programming.  He  was  chosen  because  of 
his  expertise  in  graphics. 

“They  didn’t  want  to  hire  anyone  with 
computer  background  for  this  type  of  pro¬ 
ject  because  the  graphics  area  itself  is  so 
complex  that  the  person  should  be  skilled 
in  it,”  he  said. 

Bagnuolo  will  spend  time  learning  to 
program  the  TELEGRAPH  computer 
system  and  will  evaluate  its  capabilities, 
as  well  as  the  feasibility  of  a  CD  training 
program. 

Computer  generated  graphics  would  be 
completely  functional. 

“I’m  not  interested  in  pretty  picture 
here,”  he  commented.  “These  computers 
would  be  making  different  sorts  of  charts 
and  graphs  that  would  be  very  helpful  to 
people  in  advertising,  marketing,  and 
business.” 

He  believes  that  the  area  of  computer 
graphics  will  be  a  “billion  dollar  one  by 
1990.” 

About  10  computers  in  the  United  States 
now  are  capable  of  doing  computer 
graphics. 

“We  want  to  know  whether  these 
systems  will  be  functional  to  the  business 
world,”  he  said. 

At  the  moment,  training  people  in  the 
area  of  computer  graphics  is  on  a  one-to- 
one  basis,  because  of  the  small  number  of 
computers  available  and  their  high  cost. 
Each  system  costs  about  $500,000. 


If  the  report  finds  that  the  program  is 
feasible  at  CD,  it  would  take  a  period  of 
several  years  before  instruction  could 
begin. 

“We  would  have  to  wait  for  the  price  of 
those  computers  to  go  down,”  Bagnuolo 
said. 

Courier  seeks 
1981-82  editor 

An  editor  is  needed  for  the  Courier  for 
the  1981-82  school  year. 

Application  forms  are  now  available  in 
the  Student  Activities  offices,  A2059,  and 
the  deadline  for  turning  in  applications  is 
May  20. 

The  Courier  editor  receives  payment  for 
20  hours  of  work  each  week  as  well  as  full 
tuition  reimbursement. 

For  more  information,  call  ext.  2379. 

Deadline  May  12 
for  graduation  list 

The  deadline  for  inclusion  of  students’ 
names  in  the  1981  Commencement  Pro¬ 
gram  book  is  Tuesday,  May  12. 

Students  who  expect  to  complete  degree 
requirements  by  the  end  of  summer 
quarter  and  who  wish  their  names  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  program  book  must  submit  the 
Petition  for  the  Degree  or  Certificate  to  the 
Records  Office,  K106,  before  5  p.m.  on  May 
12.  Petitions  are  available  in  K105  and 
K106  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  and  in  the  In¬ 
formation  Office,  K113,  until  8:30  p.m.,- 
Monday  through  Thursday,  and  8  a.m.  to 
noon  on  Saturday. 

The  college  has  one  commencement 
each  year.  Students  completing  degree  re¬ 
quirements  in  fall,  1980,  or  winter,  spring 
or  summer,  1981,  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  commencement  on  June  12, 1981. 
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Outdated  phone  system 
often  puts  callers  on  hold 


By  Thomas  Cronenberg 

At  peak  calling  times,  such  as  during 
late  registration,  persons  calling  CD  will 
often  have  to  wait  for  25  or  more  rings 
before  their  calls  can  be  answered. 

The  source  of  their  aggravation  can  be 
traced  to  inadequacies  of  the  5 Vi-year-old 
Console  500  telephone  system. 

The  reason  is  that  calls  must  be 
answered  in  a  certain  sequence.  When  a 
barrage  of  calls  reaches  the  switchboard, 
they  are  placed  in  a  sequence  from  1  to  20, 
for  example. 

With  three  operators  answering  calls  on 
three  “boards,”  only  the  first  three  calls 
can  be  answered  at  one  time. 

When  these  calls  have  been  answered, 
their  spots  in  the  sequence  are  replaced  by 
“new”  incoming  calls,  instead  of  “old” 
ones.  This  means  that  instead  of  being  able 
to  continue  answering  in  the  sequence  in 
which  they  arrived  at  the  switchboard, 
new  calls  must  be  cleared. 

To  a  person  who  is  No.  15  in  the  se¬ 
quence,  this  could  mean  a  long  wait. 

“Often  callers  just  get  angry  and  hang 
up,”  said  a  former  operator.  “There  is  a 
way  that  we  can  reroute  calls  so  that  we 
can  continue  in  order,  but  it’s  complicated 
and  wastes  more  time  than  it’s  worth.” 

When  callers  do  hang  up,  the  operator  is 
not  informed  of  this  by  the  board  until  she 
reaches  that  call  to  find  it  without  a  caller 
in  the  line.  This  wastes  even  more  time. 

According  to  campus  operator  Madeline 
Radcliff,  “There  are  certain  limitations 
built  into  the  system  that  make  it  inconve¬ 
nient  to  the  operator.” 

Another  limitation  comes  to  light  when 


an  operator  tries  unsuccessfully  to  ring  an 
extension  for  a  caller.  According  to 
operator  Radcliff,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  call  to  an  extension  does  not 
go  through.  This  is  called  an  RL,  and 
usually  occurs  when  the  switchboard  is 
loaded  with  incoming  calls. 

In  operator’s  jargon,  RL  is  a  Japanese 
abbreviation  for  the  word  “release.” 

According  to  operator  Jan  Harris,  an  RL 
is  similar  to  an  RO.  RO  means  “reorder.” 

“It’s  like  when  you  dial  long  distance 
and  you  hear  that  fast  beep-beep-beep-,” 
she  explained.  “Well,  an  RL  is  the  same 
thing  except  that  it  lights  up  on  the 
operator’s  console  instead.” 

Whenever  an  RL  light  comes  up,  the 
operator  must  wait  from  10  to  20  seconds 
before  she  is  able  -to  ring  the  extension 
again,  wasting  more  time.  Often,  the  call 
will'not  go  through  on  the  second  attempt, 
either. 

Although  operators  do  not  know  what 
causes  the  RLs,  they  feel  something  built 
into  the  system  is  the  cause. 

“Recently,  RLs  have  begun  to  appear 
even  when  the  board  is  relatively  free  of 
calls,”  according  to  operator  Radcliff. 

“Telling  people  to  wait  while  we  ring  an 
extension  again  and  again  causes  much  of 
the  aggravation  over  our  phone  system,” 
said  Radcliff.  “Often  people  are  calling 
from  out  of  state  or  from  phone  booths  and 
can’t  afford  to  waste  time.” 

Rhdcliff  hopes  that  the  newly  proposed 
telephone  system  will  be  an  improvement 
over  the  present  one. 

“I  hope  it  doesn’t  have  an  RL  light,”  she 
said. 


LRC  air  conditioning  gets 
some  hot  under  collar 


By  Glenna  Kincheloe 

Until  the  temperature  remains  constant 
for  three  days,  the  LRC  will  remain 
unbearable,  according  to  Don  Carlson, 
director  of  campus  services. 

“We  need  three  consecutive  warm  days 
so  we  can  check  out  our  air  conditioning 
system.  We  just  installed  two  new  com¬ 
pressors  and  we  are  anticipating  problems 
with  them,  especially  if  we  turn  the  system 
on  in  unpredictable  weather,”  said 
Carlson. 

Wednesday  the  situation  had  eased  due 
to  cooler  weather. 

Earlier  one  LRC  employee  had  com¬ 
mented  that  many  students  had  said  they 
couldn’t  study  because  the  stagnant  air 
gave  them  headaches  or  made  them  tired. 

Richard  Ducote,  LRC  dean,  said  the 
library’s  ventilation  problems  started 
back  in  1969,  when  J  Bldg,  was  constructed 
for  a  temporary  storage  space. 

“Now,  14  years  later,  we  are  stuck  with  a 
ventilation  system  that  is  literally 
unusable.  Hopefully,  in  the  new  library 
that  all  will  change,”  said  Ducote. 

The  library’s  sole  alternative  to  air  con¬ 
ditioning  is  an  attic  fan,  which  is  supposed 
to  lower  the  temperature  by  10  degrees. 
The  fan  sits  50  feet  in  the  air,  too  high  for 
the  breeze  to  be  felt. 

“If  the  fan  does  any  good  at  all,  it  cir¬ 
culates  hot,  stagnant  air.  In  July  and 

SALUTE  TO  DUPAGE  GOUNTY 

College  of  DuPage’s  media  program  will 
exhibit  “A  Salute  to  DuPage  County” 
Thursday,  June  4,  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center. 

This  multi-image,  multi-screen  film 
show  will  utilize  slides,  motion  pictures, 
audio  and  videotape.  Student  production 
pieces  which  have  been  judged  the 
quarter’s  best  will  also  be  screened. 

RESCHEDULE  CONCERT 

The  first  concert  in  the  SA  Courtyard 
Concert  Series,  featuring  the  New  Wave 
Group  Phil  ‘n’  The  Blanks,  has  been 
rescheduled  for  May  15,  at  11:30  a.m.  in 
the  West  Courtyard  of  A  Bldg. 

The  concert,  originally  scheduled  for 
Friday,  May  1,  was  canceled  because  of 
rainy  weather. 


August,  our  main  concern  is  not  dealing 
with  students  but  dealing  with  the  body 
odor  in  the  LRC,”  said  Duccte. 

The  windows  on  the  ground  level  and 
those  in  the  ceiling  do  not  open. 

It  is  also  nearly  impossible  to  regulate 
the  temperature  in  the  LRC  because  the 
heating  and  air  conditioning  systems  are 
separate  units.  One  of  them  has  to  be  work¬ 
ing  all  the  time. 

“At  one  time,  they  considered  turning 
the  air  conditioning  off  on  the  wbekends,” 
said  Ducote.  “I  told  them  to  forget  it.  We 
have  10,000  non-student  community 
members  that  use  this  library.” 

According  to  Ducote,  the  ventilation 
system  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  sub¬ 
standard. 

“Many  times  I  have  asked  myself  how 
many  students  we  have  caused  to  go  blind 
because  the  lighting  in  the  LRC  is  so  bad,” 
he  said. 

“We  fought  for  five  years  to  get  the 
lights  we  have  now  and  they  are  still  sub¬ 
standard.  In  the  new  building,  we  will  not 
have  these  problems.” 


WANT  ADS 


Apple  &  Commodore  computers  for  personal  and 
business  use.  Available  from  stock  at  competitive 
prices.  Call  Richard  at  231-0583. 

Professional  photography:  Model  portfolios.  Com¬ 
plete  package  for  $25-35:  sitting,  proofs  (up  to  40 
poses),  8  x  10  glossies.  Inexpensive,  prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  Call  980-1316  after  5  p.m.  weekdays,  anytime 
weekends. 

Typing  done  in  my.hdme.  Reasonable  rates. -Fast 
turnaround.  No  job  too  big  or  too  small.  Tracy,  355- 
6364. 

Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 

Colorado  —  someone  to  share  driving  and  gas. 
Leaving  May  20.  Call  665-8871 . 


Responsible  person  to  babysit  2  children  3 
days  a  week,  8  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  $20  per  dav  L! 
6547,  Mrs.  Girman.  *■ 


Babysitter  needed  4  days  a  week,  7  a.m'  io  *1 
p.m.  Winfield  area.  Must  have  own  transpor-aiinn 
Call  after  4  p.m,,  653-6526. 

Manor  House  —  female  roommate  warned^ 
share  condo  behind  CD.  Own  furnished  bedroom 
and  bathroom.  $150/month.  Call  Laurie,  325-2® 
ext.  206 days;  668-6704  evenings. 


Help  wanted:  laborer  with  some  experience^ 
building  swimming  pools 'preferred.  Good  pay 
Call  Armor  Pool  and  Spas,  932-8822. 

Babysitter  for  14-month  old  girl.  3  nights  a  week, 2 
to  11:30  p.m.  Transportation  provided.  Call  352. 
7598. 


Come  as  you  are 
to  a  talk 
entitled 

"What  Christian  Science  teaches  about  intelligence” 
By  Jean  I.  Tainsch,  C.S.B. 

A  memberof  the  Christian  Science  Board  of  Lectureship 

Friday,  May  8  at  8  p.m. 

First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist 
600  Main  Si,  Glen  Ellyn 

Child  care  provided 


™| 

DUNN -RITE 

is  the  one  to  call  for  both 

CAR  &  TRUCK  RENTALS 


Free  car  delivery 

Home  •  Office  •  Repair  Shop 


Phone  Any  Time 

858-1080 

Open  every  day  -  Sundays  too 
699  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Glen  Ellyn 
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New  look  planned 
for  literary  magazine 


By  Glenna  Kincheloe 

Eight  students,  one  faculty  adviser,  and 
J7.000  are  elements  of  the  future 
humanities  magazine,  so  far. 

During  the  first  meeting  for  the  new 
humanities  magazine  last  Thursday, 
’faculty  and  students  deliberated  over  what 
'the  new  magazine  should  and  should  not  be 
like. 

All  in  attendance  agreed  that  WORLDS 
offered  some  good  examples  of  history  not 
to  be  repeated. 

For  instance,  the  new  magazine  will  not 
be  run  by  student  government  but  will,  in¬ 
stead,  be  an  extension  of  the  entire  student 
body  with  its  home  base  rooted  in  the 
humanities  division,  leaving  room  for  as 
much  diversification  as  possible. 

“As  a  paid  adviser  for  the  magazine,  I 
have  someone  above  to  answer  to.  This 
will  help  to  keep  all  of  us  on  the  ball,”  said 
Allan  Carter,  English  teacher. 

Dan  Lindsey,  dean  of  humanities,  said, 
“The  need  for  recruitment  of  students  to 
help  on  this  magazine  is  great.  What  we 
need  is  a  basic  working  component  of 
students  that  we  can  rely  upon.” 

The  magazine  already  has  the  promise 
of  help  from  the  LRC  for  production, 
layout,  design  and  posters,  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  from  the  Courier  that  the  magazine 
can  be  a  supplement  to  the  Courier  in 
order  to  eliminate  circulation  problems. 

In  effect,  the  magazine  will  look 
something  like  the  Sunday  magazine  edi¬ 
tion  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  but  will  come 


out  approximately  twice  or  three  times  a 
year.  ^ 

“We  will  survey  the  Writer’s  Workshop 
classes,  English  250,  speech  and  English 
classes  for  student  donations  in  the  fall,” 
said  Lindsey. 

Academic  credit  will  be  available  for  - 
students  who  help  in  the  production  of  the 
magazine  under  the  class  entitled  Jour¬ 
nalism  220.  It  is  also  possible  that  tuition 
will  be  reimbursed  for  editors  and  people 
helping  with  production. 

Yet  to  be  decided  is  the  title  of  the 
magazine,  the  quality  of  paper  and  the 
number  of  issues,  which  depend  on  the 
number. of  student  submissions. 

“Students  will  have  to  come  up  with 
their  own  editorial  policy  because  I  will  not 
be  making  such  decisions  except  for  in  the 
case  of  libel,  ’  ’  said  Carter. 

Most  attending  the  meeting  agreed  that 
editors  should  not  submit  a  large  amount 
of  material  unless  student  submissions  do 
not  come  in  as  needed. 

“We  will  not  penalize  ourselves  from 
publishing,  but  the  magazine  will  be  more 
open  to  student  works,”  said  Carter. 

Once  this  magazine  is  produced, 
students  will  think  more  about  publishing 
and  it  will  become  contagious,  said  Carter. 

Interested  students  are  invited  to  attend 
the  next  meeting  for  the  new  humanities 
magazine  on  Thursday,  May  14,  in  A3098 
from  noon  to  1 : 30.  Bring  a  brown  bag  lunch 
and  plenty  of  ideas. 


Cassettes  MUST  8«  Returned  te 
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A  sampling  of  the  video  cassettes  of  current  and  classic  feature- 
length  movies  available  in  the  LRC. 


LRC  patrons  can  rent 
top  films  for  home  VHS 


The  LRC  has  available  for  patron  at- 
home  viewing  more  than  300  titles  of 
feature  films  in  VHS  videocassette  format. 
There  is  a  $4  fee  per  title  for  a  three-day 
eheck  out  which  will  be  charged  to  all 
students,  faculty,  staff  and  community 
borrowers. 

A  limit  of  two  titles  is  requested  and  no 

holds’  ’  will  be  placed  on  a  title. 

Peter  Leitner,  LRC  audio-visual  coor¬ 
dinator,  said  the  service  started  Thursday, 
April  30. 

Leitner  said  that  there  are  some  educa¬ 
tional  titles,  but  mainly  they  are  for 
Private,  at-home  entertainment. 

“These  titles  cannot  be  shown  on  cam¬ 
pus  because  of  copyright  restrictions,” 
Leitner  said. 

He  said  the  VHS  format  was  chosen 
because  members  of  industry  told  him  that 
80  Percent  of  all  home  viewing  equipment 
« the  VHS. 

The  only  requirement  for  checking  out 
the  cassette  is  that  the  patron  must  be  at 
•east  18  years  old  and  have  a  valid  LRC 

Patron  card. 

.  A  complete  list  of  titles  may  be  picked  up 
m  the  LRC.  A  partial  listing  follows: 

That  Jazz,  American  Graffiti, 


Animal  House,  Barefoot  in  the  Park,  Ben- 
Hur,  Blues  Brothers,  Breaking  Away, 
Brian’s  Song,  Catch-22,  Chicago  Bear 
Highlights,  Citizen  Kane,  Cleopatra. 

Also,  Coal  Miner’s  Daughter,  David  Cop- 
perfield.  Dr.  Zhivago,  East  of  Eden,  Exor¬ 
cist,  Farewell  to  Arms,  Godfather  pt.  1  &  2, 
The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  Hello  Dolly.  '■ 

Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,  Jaws, 
M*A*S*H*.  Midnight  Express,  Mr. 
Roberts,  Muppet  Movie,  Network,  Nine  to 
Five,  Norma  Rae,  Of  Human  Bondage, 
Oklahoma,  Patton,  Play  it  Again  Sam,  Rio 
Lobo. 

Romeo  &  Juliet,  Saturday  Night  Fever, 
Shogun,  Smokey  &  the  Bandit,  Star  Trek  — 
The  Motion  Picture,  Sting,  Super  Bowl 
XIV,  Towering  Inferno,  2001:  A  Space 
Odyssey. 

There  are  also  14  Sherlock  Holmes  titles, 
4  Laurel  &  Hardy  titles,  2  Marx  Brothers 
and  5  Charlie  Chaplin  titles. 


REVIEW  SHORTHAND  SKILLS 
Gregg  shorthand  theory  and  transcrip¬ 
tion  techniques  will  be  reviewed  in  Shor¬ 
thand  Refresher  offered  by  College  of 
DuPage  at  Hinsdale  jtunior  High  School  for 
six  Tuesdays  starting  June  16. 
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All  films  at  noon  in  A2067  &  7  p.m.  in  All  08 

Free  Films 

May  1 3 

East  of  Eden 

1 15  minutes,,  1955.  Director:  Elia  Kazan 

Cast:  James  Dean,  Julie  Harris,  Raymond  Massey, 

Burl  Ives  and  Jo  VanFleet. 

James  Dean's  second  film,  East  of  Eden,  based  on  the 
work  by  John  Steinbeck,  afforded  Elia  Kazan  the  opportunity 
to  explore  and  work  out  an  answer  to  the  puritan  ethic 
which  tends  to  see  human  relationships  in  absolute  terms. 

Based  on  the  last  third  of  the  novel,  East  of  Eden  is 
a  modern-day  adaptation  of  the  biblical  Cain  and  Abel  story. 
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Solutions 
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COMPLETE 

Price  Includes: 


Ask  about  our 
soft  contact  lenses 
to  correct  Astigmatism 


•CONTACT  LENS 
/  EYE  EXAMINATION 
•SOFT  CONTACTS 
•COLD  CARE  KIT 

OFFER  EXTENDED 
THRU  5/30/81 

Naperville 

Naperville  Commons 

24™tA"'  Villa  Park 

156  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 
833  9000 


TRY  SOFT 
CONTACTS 

FREE 

IN  OUR  OFFICE 


•  No  Appointment 

Necessary 

•  Eyes  Examined 

•  Glasses  Fitted 
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Permanent  Wave  Special 

25%  off  thru  May 
Tuesdays,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursdays 
By  appointment  only 


chori/ma... 

Complete  professional  haircare  and  design 
for  both  men  and  women 


charisma  inc 

HAIR  DESIGNS 

301  West  Front  Street 
Wheaton,  Illinois 


668-0084 

Brian 

By  appointment  only 
Tuesday-Saturday 
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(Editorial  opinions  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. ) 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  news  publication 
serving  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone,  858-2800,  ext.  2379  or  2113. 
Advertising  rates  available  upon  request. 
Deadline  for  routine  announcements  is  5 
p.m.  Monday.  The  college  is  located  at 
Lambert  Road  and  22nd  Street,  Glen. 
Ellyn,  Ill.  60137.  Letters  to  the  editor  will 
be  subject  to  normal  editing  procedures. 

Editor  . . . . . Jim  Krueger  - 

Managing  editor . Tom  Schlueter 

Sports  editor  . . . . . Tom  Nelson 

Photo  editor. . . Vance  Erwin 

Circulation  manager . Lucy  Ladner 

F acuity  adviser . Gordon  Richmond 


SG  clearly  has  failed; 
new  approach  is  needed 


By  James  Krueger 

At  the  start  of  this  quarter,  I  tried  to  ig¬ 
nore  Student  Government.  I  reasoned  that 
it  would  be  so  easy  not  to  notice  them, 
since  their  accomplishments  this  year 
could  fit  quite  comfortably  on  a  matchbook 
cover  in  easy-to-read  type. 

Well,  I  was  wrong.  One  can  no  more  ig¬ 
nore  SG  than  one  could  ignore  bad  breath, 
heartburn,  or  diarrhea. 

They’re  getting  paid  to  be  lazy  and  in¬ 
competent.  Paid  from  money  that  I  and 
other  students  give  via  tuition. 

I’m  also  not  sure  that  I  could  do  a  better 
job  in  SG.  It’s  not  the  students’  fault.  The 
fact  is,  the  students  are  untrained,  are  not 
told  what  their  job  is,  are  not  given  any 
concrete  goals  to  work  on  —  they’re  just 
given  a  whole  fistful  of  bucks  and  told  to 
“doit.” 

And  the  legacy  of  SG’s  “do  its”  this  year 
stretches  like  one  long  bad  nightmare.  And 
their  failures  are  as  common  as  worms  at 
a  funeral. 

CD’s  SG  has  even  reached  a  sort  of  mar¬ 
tyred  fame  among  CD  graduates.  Future 
scholars  will  look  back,  point,  and  say, 
“See  that’s  how  not  to  do  it,”  and  then  go 
from  there. 

Well,  it’s  time  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  It’s  time 
to  start  fresh,  from  a  clean  slate.  It’s  time 
to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board. 

It’s  time  to  call  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
present  SG  and  to  recognize  it  as  the 
failure  it  is. 

CD  has  made  a  mistake,  and  now  all  in¬ 


volved,  administration  and  students  alike, 
must  step  back  and  see  what  can  be  done 
to  right  the  wrongs  and  to  bury  the  dead. 

And  one  of  the  wrongs  to  be  righted  im¬ 
mediately  before  all  else  is  to  pick  an  ad¬ 
viser  for  SG  who  is  either  educated  in 
politics  or  law. 

And  the  next  is  to  get  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  redefine  the  role  of  SG  at  CD. 
The  present  SG  charter  is  ambiguous 
enough  to  serve  the  Board’s  purpose :  SG  is 
so  disorganized  and  fraught  with  internal 
strife  that  it  poses  no  potential  threat  to  the 
authority  of  the  Board. 

SG  should  not  serve  the  Board’s  purpose 
but  should  serve  the  student’s  purpose. 
Naturally,  this  means  a  change  in  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  and  adntinistra- 
tion. 

Next  on  the  agenda,  studies  should  be 
performed,  paid  for  by  the  college,  to  see 
which  types  of  student  organizational 
structures  work  best  in  different  situa¬ 
tions.  These  studies  could  be  simply  obser¬ 
vations  of  how  other  student  organizations 
function  at  other  community  and  four  year 
colleges.  Several  alternatives  should  be 
chosen  as  viable  for  the  CD  student  body. 

Then  a  committee  of  students  should  be 
chosen  by  the  adviser  and  other  political 
science  or  law  experts  on  campus  based  on 
their  interest  and  knowledge  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

This  committee,  together  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  adviser,  should  then 
choose  one  of  the  alternatives  available. 

From  there  on  it’s  all  downhill. 


Student  recalls  Irish  roots 


By  Sheila  McCann 

The  death  of  Bobby  Sands  and  the  ex¬ 
pected  violence  it  is  supposed  to  unleash  in 
Northern  Ireland  has  been  a  regular  staple 
of  the  news  this  last  week. 

Everytime  Northern  Ireland  erupts  and 
explodes  before  our  eyes  on  TV,  I’m 
reminded  of  the  stories  my'parents  told  us 
when  we  were  children  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Army  and  the  bloody  Black 
and  Tans.  (The  Black  and  Tans  were 
British  soldiers  sent  to  Ireland  during  the 
troubles.) 

Are  they  fighting  the  same  war  today?  It 
seems  so  different  today  with  the  brutal 
acts  of  terrorism  boasted  of  by  the  IRA. 
Could  this  be  the  same  noble  band  of 
patriots  my  parents  revered? 

My  parents  were  too  young  to  fight  back 
in  1916,  but  they  were  old  enough  to  be 
eyewitnesses  to  the  heroism  of  uncles  and 
cousins  who  fought  with  sticks  and  stones 
and  cunning. 

There  were  always  smiles  of  glee  at  the 
thought  of  putting  one  over  on  the  hated 
British.  There  is  one  story  of  an  IRA  man 
sentenced  to  hang.  The  day  before  he  is  to 
be  executed,  he  is  visited  by  his  sister,  a 
nun.  It  is  several  hours  before  his  captors 
realize  he  has  escaped  dressed  in  his 
sister’s  habit. 

My  mother  told  of  a  cousin,  Michael 
Ashe,  who  was  arrested  and  went  on  a 
hunger  strike  in  prison.  His  jailers  tried 
every  means  of  force  feeding,  and  they 
almost  killed  him  in  the  process,  but  in  the 
end  they  released  him  rather  than  let  him 


be  a  martyr  to  the  cause. 

She  told  another  story  of  a  knock  at  the 
door  late  at  night.  When  she  opened  it, 
there  was  a  drunken  British  soldier  stag¬ 
gering  and  demanding  the  whereabouts  of 
Mic  O’Connor,  her  uncle.  The  smell  of 
alcohol  on  his  breath  was  mixed  with  the 
smell  of  her  fear  as  she  tried  to  convince 
the  soldier  that  he  was  not  there.  She 
feared  for  her  uncle  and  she  feared  for  her 
family  should  the  soldier  discover  the  only 
male  in  the  family  is  a  2-year-old. 

My  dad  told  with  bitterness  of  the  sell¬ 
out  at  the  hands  of  Irishmen  in  1921.  They 
agreed  on  a  settlement  in  England  which 
would  divide  Ireland  into  north  arid  south. 
This  settlement  was  supposed  to  end  the 
fighting. 

To  hear  my  father  tell  it,  Irish  men  and 
women  never  learned  how  to  play  the  role 
of  occupied.  They  had  been  fighting  for 
centuries  for  their  freedom  from  one  op¬ 
pressor  or  another.  He  says  Ireland  will 
never  be  at  peace  until  it  is  a  free  united 
Ireland. 

I  have  a  hard  time  fitting  these  stories  of 
patriotism  into  the  reality  of  the  terrorism 
that  I  see  on  TV  and  read  about  in  the 
newspapers.  I  am  horrified  at  the  thought 
of  a  whole  generation  of  Northern 
Ireland’s  children  being  brought  up  with  so 
much  hatred  and  violence. 

If  what  my  father  says  is  true,  the  IRA  of 
today  is  but  a  1980’s  version  -of  the 
patriotism  he  remembers.  Unfortunately, 
the  stakes  have  been  upped  to  such  a  level 
that  one  wonders  if  any  kind  of  peace  is 
possible  and  at  what  price  will  it  come. 


Face 


% 


Once  upon  a  tune,  in  the  faraway 
kingdom  of  Glenelen  was  the  Happy  Valley 
of  the  Seven  Giants.  The  Valley  was  very 
profitable  and  the  seven  giants  were  very 
rich.  The  peasants  of  the  valley  were  well 
fed  because  the  giants  hired  about  200 
dedicated  and  hard  working  farmers  to 
grow  their  crops  and  raise  the  livestock. 

Each  farmer  had  to  meet  stringent  re¬ 
quirements  in  order  to  work  in  the  Valley. 
For  starters,  a  MF  degree  was  necessary 
(Master  of  the  Field).  Second  of  all,  the 
farmers  all  had  to  take  orders  weU.  The 
giants  would  not  tolerate  any  dissent 
among  the  farmers.  They  demanded  total 
dedication  to  the  growing  of  food  so  they 
could  sell  the  food  to  the  peasants  at  a  pro¬ 
fit. 

With  their  wealth,  the  giants  built  gaudy 
castles  and  embellished  their  offices  with 
expensive  computer  networks  that 
eliminated  work  and  created  more  free 
time  to  play  golf.  They  sponsored  teams  of 
gladiators  to  amuse  the  peasants.  Once  in 
a  while,  more  because  they  had  to  than 
anything  else,  they  spent  some  money  to 
help  the  farmers  do  their  job.  It  wasn’t 
much,  but  the  giants  needed  to  keep  their 
profit  margins  where  they  wanted  them. 

One  day,  some  of  the  fanners  got 
together  and  decided  they  weren’t  getting 
enough  in  return  for  their  labor.  These  few 
quietly  decided  to  contact  each  farmer  and 
persuade  him  to  join  a  farmers’  associa¬ 
tion.  The  purpose  of  the  association  was  to 
look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  farmers 
and  to  negotiate  new  contracts.  It  was  a 
frustrating  job,  because  by  nature, 
farmers  are  independent  people  and  not 
joiners.  They  were  also  screened  by  the 
giants  when  they  were  hired  and  judged  to 
be  very  meek  and  mild  —  the  giants  plann¬ 
ed  ahead,  you  see. 

Eventually,  most  all  the  farmers  joined 
the  association.  When  they  heard  things 
like,  “If  you  worked  here  for  ten  years,  in¬ 
flation  has  caused  you  to  work  two  years 
for  nothing.  TWO  YEARS!”  It  made  them 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  Soon,  they  all 
understood  that  while  they  fed  the  whole 


the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


valley,  they  lost  money  every  day  they 
came  to  work. 

Committees  were  set  up  to  confront  the 
giants.  But  every  time  they  sat  down  at  the 
table  to  talk,  the  giants  just  laughed  at  the 
farmers.  Each  time  they  were  laughed  at 
one  of  the  committee  members  quit 
disgust.  When  the  beleaguered  and  dimish. 
ed  ranks  of  the  committee  came  back  to 
report  to  the  association,  cries  of  outrage 
rang  through  the  room.  When  they  were 
told  that  they  were  being  laughed  at  and 
lied  to,  the  clamor  rose  to  a  roar.  "1  fee| 
like  I’m  being  walked  on!”  one  said  in 
desperation. 

But  the  farmers’  problems  were  only 
beginning.  The  normally  passive  and  well 
educated  farmers  began  to  lose  their  com- 
posure.  The  association  meetings  were 
punctuated  with  immature  rantings  and 
ravings.  Power  plays  in  the  committees 
ensued.  Old  friends  became  new  enemies. 
The  unity  that  was  hoped  would  come 
about  with  the  formation  of  the  association 
was  now  farther  out  of  reach  than  ever 
before.  The  seven  giants,  sitting  at  their 
board  table,  laughed  and  laughed,  all  the 
way  to  the  bank. 

Soon,  the  effects  of  the  labor  dispute 
began  to  spread  to  their  work.  Fields  went 
unattended.  Crops  withered  in  the  hot  sun. 
Herds  of  livestock  died  from  iack  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Until  one  day,  a  friendly  newspaper 
columnist  sympathetic  to  their  cause 
began  writing  exposes  in  the  local  weekly 
blurb.  He  urged  the  farmers  to  unionize,  to 
forget  the  petty  departmental  interests 
that  plagued  the  association,  to  act  like  the 
well-educated  professionals  they  were  and 
join  the  fight  against  the  giants  together. 

That  was  the  incentive  the  farmers  need¬ 
ed.  They  began  to  feel  pride  again.  They 
worked  together  to  form  a  powerful 
organization  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
farmers.  They  felt  once  again  that  they 
were  the  most  important  workers  in  the 
valley;  after  all,  they  produced  the  food 
for  everybody  else.  All  the  farmers  thank¬ 
ed  the  newspaper  columnist  and 
everybody  lived  happily  ever  after  The 
end. 


Children  have  first  priority 


With  spring  vacation  at  hand  for  area 
grade  schools  last  week,  CD  hardly 
resembled  an  institution  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing,  but  rather  something  akin  to  a 
daycare  center. 

Children  roamed  everywhere:  Girl 


Congratulations  to  the  CD 
baseball  team  for  qualifying  for  the 
downstate  tournament. 


Scouts  sw'armed  the  cafeteria  hawking 
their  all-too-famous  cookies;  youngsters 
sat  in  history  classrooms  and  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  biology  labs. 

Granted,  this  mass  of  children  is  not  an 
everyday  occurrence  at  CD.  Some  CD 
students  who  are  also  parents  obviously 
felt  that  their  classes  were  so  important 
that  they  could  not  be  missed  because  the 
kids  were  home  from  school. 

This  is  understandable.  I  have  nothing 
against  a  child  that  is  quietly  coloring  next 
to  me  while  I  am  in  class.  What  is  beyond 
my  comprehension  is  the  neglect  that 
some  parents  seemed  to  have  for  their 
children  during  their  school  day  at  CD. 

Last  Friday,  a  friend  came  to  me  with  a 
small  child  that  had  lost-  its  mother 
somewhere  in  A  Bldg.  The  mother  and  5- 
year-old-daughter  had  been  sitting  in  one 
of  the  third  floor  lounges  before  the  mother 
told  the  child  to  go  downstairs  to  get 
something  to  eat.  The  child  was  found  in 
A2055,  one  of  the  mini  cafeterias  equipped 
with  vending  machines.  It  had  no  idea  of 
where  Mommy  was,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do. 

Luckily,  the  girl  knew  what  Mommy s 
name  was,  and  Public  Safety  was  able 
to  trace  her  with  the  help  of  a  computer  I 
took  the  little  girl  up  to  the  room  where 
Mommy  had  a  class,  not  expecting  to  fmd 
the  mother  there,  as  she  would  probably  he 
out  looking  for  the  lost  child.  So  I  assumed 
The  young  lady  was  not  even  worried 
about  the  child  and  simply  asked,  “What 


you  doing  here?”  and  “Weren’t  you  g0" 
to  get  something  to  eat?”  while  the 
d  cried  at  finally  finding  Mommy 
lis  kind  of  behavior  is  ridiculous.  , 
s  important  as  an  education  is  for  al 
[  feel  that  a  person  who  is  a  parent  has 
lore  important  responsibility  towar 


carried  out  at  all  costs. 

Thomas  A.Cronenbe'9 
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Roving  Reporter 


By  Vance  Erwin  and  Guide  Mariottini 


What  are  the  Cubs’  chances  this  year? 

-"TP 


BARRY  RIDDICK 

“They  need  some  help.  They’ve  got  a 
long  way  to  go.” 


STEVEN  O’NEILL 

“The  Cubs  have  always  been  hopeless. 
I’m  a  true  Sox  fan.” 


MARISSA  NUTLEY 

“They  thought  the  Sox  would  make  it 
last  year.” 


HELEN  MALICK 

“They’re  finished!  ” 


Harvester  official  urges 
engineers  to  specialize 


Engineering  students  should  have  a 
well-planned  curriculum  in  a  specific 
area,  basic  graphing  ability,  some  com¬ 
puter  knowledge  and  good  verbal  and  writ¬ 
ten  communication  skills,  according  to 
James  Schlegel,  head  of  the  design 
analysis  group  at  International  Harvester. 

“An  optimal  arrangement  is  to  take 
specialized  courses  through  a  co-op  pro¬ 
gram  after  being  exposed  to  industry  for 
two  years  so  you  know  exactly  what  phase 
of  engineering  you  want  to  pursue,” 
Schlegel  told  engineering  students  last  Fri¬ 
day. 

Many  engineers  graduate  with  their 
degrees,  but  can’t  find  a  job  because  they 
didn’t  know  exactly  what  they  wanted  to 
do  when  they  were  in  school,  said  Schlegel. 

“It  is  very  important  to  know  what 
phase  of  engineering  you  want  to  go  in  to 
early  in  school  so  you  have  time  to 
specialize  in  that  area  and  so  you  don’t 
have  to  waste  time  picking  up  prere¬ 
quisites,”  he  said. 

A  basic  knowledge  in  graphics  and  the 

ability  to  read  engineering  drawings  is 
essential.  An  engineer  who  can’t  read  a  3- 
D  drawing,  is  useless,  he  said. 

While  Harvester  does  not  expect  its 
engineers  to  be  computer  operators,  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  computers  mandates 

Fashion  show 
scheduled  May  17 

A  “designer-tribute”  fashion  show 
featuring  a  showcase  of  student  fashions 
will  be  held  Sunday,  May  17,  in  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center. 

“Innovations,”  the  10th  annual  show 
sponsored  by  the  Fashion  Design  pro¬ 
gram,  will  be  operated  by  the  75  to  80  par¬ 
ticipating  students.  There  will  be  no  ad¬ 
mission  charge  to  the  show,  which  will 
start  at  2  p.m. 

The  format  of  the  program  will  differ 
from  the  traditional  fashion  show.  Instead 
of  featuring  types  of  clothing,  each  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  show  will  focus  on  a  student- 
designer  and  the  entire  line  of  clothing 
created  by  the  designer. 

The  program  will  be  a  multi-media 
event,  including  slides  of  important 
aspects  of  the  students’  work,  which  will 
be  shown  throughout  the  show. 


ENGINEERS  TO  MEET 

Advance  design  and  development  will  be 
the  subjects  for  discussion  at  a  May  15 
meeting  of  engineers  at  noon  in  A1017. 

Kenneth  Becker,  a  supervisor  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  engineering  department  of  the 
ElectroMotive  Division  of  General  Motors 
m  La  Grange,  will  be  the  speaker. 


engineers  with  basic  computer  knowledge 
and  an  ability  to  solve  analytical  calcula¬ 
tions  used  in  design,  he  said. 

“More  now  than  ever  before,  good  writ¬ 
ten  and  verbal  communication  skills  are 
essential.  Engineers  often  have  to  give  lec¬ 
tures  to  their  boss  about  a  project  that  they 
are  working  on.  You  have  to  sound  like  you 
are  literate,”  Schlegel  said. 

Harvester  hires  60  engineers  each  year 
to  increase  their  staff  by  6  percent  annual¬ 
ly,  but  after  5  years,  two-thirds  of  the  re¬ 
maining  staff'either  quit  or  are  transfer¬ 
red  to  marketing,  Schlegel  said. 

“We  are  usually  happy  with  BS 
graduates  that  come  to  Harvester,  but 
often  we  have  to  hire  engineers  with 
graduate  degrees  because  the  BS  graduate 
does  not  have  the  specialization  we  need,” 
he  said. 

Summer  students 
can  get  assistance 

Summer  school  students  at  CD  may  be 
eligible  for  some  type  of  financial 
assistance. 

BEOG  (Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant)  awards  may  be  available  for 
students  who  have  not  used  their  full 
year’s  BEOG  entitlement.  To  receive  a 
summer  BEOG  award,  a  student  must  be 
enrolled  in  at  least  six- credit  hours  and 
have  a  1980-81  BEOG  award. 

Students  may  apply  for  an  Illinois 
Guaranteed  Loan  (IGL)  to  cover  their 
summer  expenses.  Applications  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  participating  banks  and  credit 
unions,  and  should  be  completed  during 
spring  quarter. 

A  variety  of  student  employment  op¬ 
portunities  are  available  on  campus  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  quarter.  Many  are  on  a  40- 
hour  per  week  basis.  Interested  students 
should  contact  the  Financial  Aid  office  in 
late  May  or  early  June. 

For  more  information,  stop  at  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Aid  office  in  K142. 


TYPING  REFRESHER 
Persons  who  want  to  build  on  their  typ¬ 
ing  skills  to  re-enter  the  job  market  can 
enroll  in  Typing  Refresher,  a  new  College 
of  DuPage  course  planned  for  Lyons 
Township  North  High  School  this  summer.  I 
The  six-week  workshop  will  meet  from  7  to 
10  p.m.  Wednesdays  starting  June  16.  The 
fee  is  $27. 

(  APPLE  &  COMMODORE  .  $ 
jj  computers  | 
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CD,  10,000  years  in  the  future? 


LOWER  RATES  FOR 
MOTORCYCLE 


NOW  you  can  get  the  pro¬ 
tection  you  need  for  your 
motorcycle  from  a  top 
company  like  Pe*k  i  n 
Insurance  at  up  to  I5?£ 
lower  rates  than  last  year! 

Cycle  over  and  see  your 
hometown  professional 
Pekin  Insurance  agent 
TODAY  -  you’ll  be  glad 
you  did! 

Swan  Insurance  Agency 
619  S.  Main  Street 
Lombard,  II. 
629-0807 


77)e  Drivers  Clue  announces  three  13) 
-COLLEGE  WEEKENDS" at  the  races! 


MAY  16  17  BLACKHAWK  FARMS 
JULY  25  -  26  BLACKHAWK  FARMS 
AUG.  8-9  ROAD  AMERICA 


Get  acqnaintet)  with  Amateur  Road 
Racing  8  learn  about  our  SHOWROOM 
STOCK  and  other  classes  lor  sports 
cars  8  small  sedans. 

You  don  t  need  a  race  car  to  participate. 
Find  out  about  the  trackslde  excitement 
ol  being  a  CORNER  WORKER! 

ADMISSION  BY  INVITATION  ONLY. 
Bob  Heilsch ,  1619  N.  Hoyne.  Chicago. 
60647  or  HOTLINE:  312/327-5454. 


An  Atmateolthe 
Midwestern  Council 
ol  Sports  Car  Clubs 
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Springtime  on  campus 
means  beauty  in  many  forms 

x  '  v.  . 


Photos  by  Vance  Erwin 


Left  to  right,  Ellen  Carroll,  Mimi  Munch  and  Barbara  Prescon. 

Story  and  photo  by  Mary  Ricefardl 


Strange  things  happen 
in  ‘Broken  Feet’  play 


“I  took  a  hammer  and  broke  my  foot  and 
it  felt  so  good  I  broke  the  other  one !  ” 

These  startling  words  are  uttered  by  Jim 
Stenhouse,  who  plays  the  part  of  Mingle  in 
Christopher  Lammerman’s  latest  play, 
“The  Place  of  Broken  Feet,”  which  will  be 
presented  in  the  CD  Performing  Arts 
Center  on  May  7, 8, 9  and  14, 15, 16. 

Strange  things  like  this  happen  in  the 
play  which  is  directed  by  Richard  Holgate. 
It  is  a  satire  on  life  with  actors  in  a  variety 
of  costumes.  Assistant  directors  are  Patti 
Maher,  Beth  Keske  and  Maggie  Opal. 

There  seems  to  be  a  dragon  outside  the 
door  who  keeps  persisting  on  taking  over 
and  eating  people  —  namely  one 
Burlyfungus,  played  by  Walter  Olhava. 

“Burly”  later  returns  to  explain  how  he 
got  eaten  by  the  dragon. 

Then  there  are  the  two  Hags,  Ness  No.  1 
and  Ness  No.  2,  played  by  Ellen  Carroll 
and  Barbara  Prescott,  who  tend  the  kit¬ 
chen  but  frolic  in  and  out  of  the  action  with 
their  rambunctious  antics. 

There  is  also  a  shining  knight.  Sir 
Gregory  Gregor-Gregor,  played  by  An¬ 


thony  Cesaretti. 

The  action  continues  with  an  invasion  by 
the  T.I.T.  gang  (“Code  name  ‘Sugar.1 
mark  that!),  consisting  of  the  Leader 
(Karl  Langer)  and  his  gang  of  two  —  Mur¬ 
phy  (Sandra  Knowland)  and  Nickel  (Pattl 
Maher). 

Tap  dancing  to  the  tune  of  “Amazing 
Grace”  is  engaged  in  by  Holly  Grai 
played  by  Mimi  Munch.  Rindenfish,  the 
groom,  is  played  by  Daniel  Haley 
Michelle  McAninch  is  Bung.  Craig  Gustaf¬ 
son  really  cries  at  the  wedding  as  Rifle,  the 
hunchback,  because  you  are  supposed  to 
cry  at  a  wedding. 

The  author  summarizes  his  play  with 
“Love  and  death  and  strange  creatures 
menace  a  small  group  of  humankind  in 
this  lighthearted  frolic  set  in  the  mythica 
state  of  South  Dakota.  A  heartwarming 
tribute  to  man’s  ability  to  survive  agains 
all  odds  and  in  total  darkness.”  , 

Curtain  time  is  at  8  p.m.  Thursday 
through  Saturday  in  the  Performing  Ar 
Center.  Admission  is  $1,  senior  citizens, 
students,  and  CD  faculty  and  staff  ar 
free. 


Chaps  dominate  field 
at  N4C  championships 


Unlike  last  year’s  conference  champion¬ 
ship  outdoor  track  team  from  College  of 
DuPage,  which  was  powered  by  a  few 
outstanding  individuals,  the  1981  College  of 
DuPage  outdoor  track  team  has  won  the 
North  Central  Cojnmunity  College  Con¬ 
ference  crown  with  the  help  of  many 
outstanding  individuals. 

Ten  different  Chaparrals  accepted  blue 
ribbons  for  their  winning  performances  in 
the  N4C  meet  held  May  2  at  North  Central 
College  in  Naperville.  Five  other  runners 
placed  second  as  DuPage  easily  won  the 
team  title  with  151  points  to  66  for  second- 
place  Wright.  Harper  trailed  with  51, 
followed  by  Joliet  with  24  and  Triton  with 
21. 

“I  was  very  surprised,”  said  DuPage 
Coach  Ron  Ottoson,  who  led  his  team  to  its 
llth  consecutive  conference  outdoor  title. 
“I  was  expecting  a  closer  meet,  but  you 
have  to  be  happy  with  a  score  like  this.” 

Sophomore  Jim  Cleworth  won  the  high 
jump  at  6-10  as  the  Chaps  took  the  top  three 
places.  Freshman  Chuck  Mauldin  won  the 
long  jump  at  22-8%,  and  teammate  Tim 
Kelly,  another  freshman,  won  the  110- 
meter  run  in  15.2,  while  three  other  Chaps 
finished  in  the  top  five.  \ 

A  sophomore,  Bob  Palm,  won  the  400- 
meter  run  in  47.9,  and  sophomore  Bill 


Kalafut  won  the  400-meter  intermediate 
hurdles  in  55.6,  as  again  the  Chaparrals 
took  four  of  the  top  five  places  in  the  event. 

Sophomore  Ron  Jaderholm  got  into  the 
act  by  winning  the  5,000-meter  run  in 
15:35.7,  and  sophomore  Tom  Fieweger 
repeated  as  the  N4C  shot  put  leader  with  a 
toss  of  52-7. 

Freshman  Jerry  Rogers  was  the  winner 
in  the  triple  jump  with  a  distance  of  44-7% 
as  DuPage  swept  the  top  three  spots. 

Sophomore  Dan  Fester  led  a  three-man 
contingent  in  the  hammer  throw  by  winn¬ 
ing  with  a  distance  of  130-11,  and  freshman 
Rich  Johnson  was  one  of  four  Chaps  to 
place  in  the  pole  vault,  winning  at  the 
height  of  13-6. 

“That’s  the  key  to  this  team,”  Ottoson 
said  of  his  team’s  depth.  “It  also  helps  that 
our  kids  are  peaking  at  the  best  time  possi¬ 
ble.” 

The  next  test  for  DuPage  will  come  in 
the  state  junior  college  championships, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  May  8  and  9,  at 
North  Central  College.  Defending  state 
champ  Parkland  College  is  expected  to 
give  DuPage  its  toughest  competition. 

“I  don’t  want  to  make  a  prediction  on 
this  one,”  Ottoson  said.  “They’re  a  very 
good  team  and  it  should  be  a  very  com¬ 
petitive  meet.”  , 


Lady  Chaparral  trackers  Karin  Bucaro,  left,  and  Lori  Johnson,  right, 
the  driving  force  behind  the  Lady  Chaps  N4C  title  victory. 


Lady  Chaps  beat  Triton 
at  their  own  ‘strong  spots’ 


Success  seems  to  be  habit  forming  for 
the  women’s  track  team  of  College  of 
DuPage,  which  easily  won  its  second 
straight  North  Central  Community  College 
Conference  track  championship  Saturday 
at  North  Central  College  in  Naperville. 

Led  by  three  winning  performances 
from  sophomore  Lori  Johnson,  the  Lady 
Chaparrals  captured  the  team  title  with  96 
points.  Triton  was  a  distant  second  with  71 
points,  followed  by  Harper  (54),  Joliet  (16) 
and  Wright  (12). 

Johnson  won  the  long  jump  competition 
at  16%  feet,  the  1,500-meter  run  in  5: 18  and 
the  800-meter  run  in  2:35.6.  She  also  placed 
second  in  both  the  high  jump  and  the  1  IO¬ 
meter  high  hurdles  as  well  as  third  in  the 
400-meter  intermediate  hurdles. 


Coach  Mike  Considine  also  got  a  superb 
performance  out  of  sophomore  Karin 
Bucaro,  who  won  the  3,000-meter  run  in 
11:19.78  and  set  a  school  record  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  She  also  finished  second  in  the  1,500- 
meter  run  and  third  in  both  the  long  jump 
and  5,000  meters.  ' 

A  standout  in  the  field  events,  freshman 
Evonne  Pollard  won  the  javelin  competi¬ 
tion  with  a  throw  of  27.55  meters  while 
placing  second  in  the  shot  put  and  fourth  in 
the  discus.  Teammate  Lorianne 
Juskiewicz,  a  freshman,  won  the  shot  put 
event  at  33.85  meters,  placed  third  in  the 
discus  and  fifth  in  javelin. 

“It  was  a  great  meet,”  said  a  delighted 
Considine.  “I  thought  it  would  be  much 
closer.” 


Sports  Scoreboard 


MEN'S  N4C  TRACK  MEET 

DuPag, . 151 

Wright . 66 

Harper . 51 

Joliet . 24 

Triton . 21 

POLE  VAULT-Rlch  Johnson,  DuPage,  13-6;  10, 006-METER 
PUN— Dari  Supena,  Wright,  34:52.  400-METER  RELAY— 
Wright,  :41 .30;  3.000-METER  STEEPLE  CHASE-Romo 
Johnson,  Wright,  10:09;  HIGH  JUMP-JIm  Cleworth, 
D“Psgo,  6-10;  LONG  JUMP-Chuck  Maudlin,  DuPage,  22- 
sv*;  400-METER  DASH-  Bob  Palm,  DuPage,  :49.7; 
JAVELIN-AI  Toledo,  Wright,  54.25;  1,500-METER  RUN- 
"on  Therberge,  Harper.  3:56;  110-HIGH  HURDLES-TIm 
Kelly,  DuPage,  :15.2;  TRIPLE-JUMP-Jerry  Rogers. 
DuPage,  44-7;  100-METER  DASH-Stan  Qrlllln,  Wright, 
:10.5;  800-METER  RUN-Tharberge,  Harper,  1:54;  400- 
“ETER  INTERMEDIATE  HURDLES— Bill  Kalalut,  DuPage, 
:5s-6;  HAMMER  THROW— Den  Pester,  DuPage.  130-11; 
DISCUS-— Carl  Hanneburg,  Harper,  156-11;  200-METER 
DASH— Grlttln,  Wright,  :22.9;  8. 600-METER  RUN-Ron 
Jaaerttelm,  DuPage.  15:35.7;  SHOT  PUT-Tom  PWweger, 
DuPage,  52.7;  1,666-METER  RELAY— DuPage,  3:26.5. 


WOMEN'S  N4C  TRACK  MEET 

DUPAGE . 98 

Triton . 71 

Harper . . . 54 

Joliet . . . 76 

Wright . 12 

JAVELIN  — Evonne  Pollard,  DuPage.  27.55;  2-MILE 
RELAY — (Toran,  Milter,  Rau,  Bratshun).  11:29;  4M-METER 
RELAY — Triton,  :52.0;  LONG  JUMP-Lorl  Johnson. 
DuPage.  16-Vt;  HIGH  JUMP-Sue  Prlachler,  Harper.  5-4; 
3  900-METER  RUN-Karln  Bucaro,  DuPage,  11:19.8;  1,500- 
METER  RUN— Johnson.  DuPage,  5:18;  DISCUS— Candice 
Rak  Harper,  110-7;  200-METER  DASH-Sonya  Brown, 
Wrtaht  '26.4;  400-METER  INTERMEDIATE  HURDLES- 
Wendl  Mitchell.  Triton,  1:07:  800-METER  RUN-Johnson, 
OuPaoe  2:35.6;  160-METER  DASH-Brown,  Wright,  :11.8; 
s  000-METER  RUN— Nancy  Szymciak,  Triton,  19:38;  160- 
METER  HURDLES-KAREN  Slenerson,  Harper,  :16.6;  469- 
MtIr  DASH — Mitchell,  Triton.  :S».0;  1.6664METER 
RELAY— Triton,  4:20.8;  SHOT  PUT-Lerlanne  Juskiewicz, 
DuPage,  33.6  readers. 
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uurage  nign  jumper  Jim  Cleworth  clears  the  bar  at  the 


meet  at  North  Central  on  Saturday. 


Photo  by  Tom  Nelson 


Cleworth  fits  into  Chap 
high  jumping  tradition 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Last  year  at  this  time  the  Chaparral 
track  team  followers  were  counting  highly 
on  the  skills  of  high  jumper  Jim 
Sokolowski  to  carry  them  to  the  heights. 
Needless  to  say,  the  trackers  weren’t  let 
down  by  Mr.  Sokolowski,  as  he  became  the 
eventual  national  high  jumping  champion. 

Trying  to  fill  those  shoes  would  be  quite 
an  accomplishment  for  Coach  Ron  Ot¬ 
toson,  but  the  high  jumping  tradition  at  CD 
was  just  starting. 

Jim  Cleworth  has  come  on  this  season  as 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  jumping  crown 
that  Sokolowski  left  on  graduation. 
Sokolowski  is  now  plying  his  skills  for  the 
University  of  Idaho’s  track  team. 

Cleworth  is  no  stranger  to  the  event 
though.  As  a  high  schooler  at  Hinsdale 
Central  he  never  paid  much  attention  to 
the  event  until  his  track  coach  stuck  him  in 
competition,  which  was  a  little  above  his 
head.  Cleworth  declined  to  jump  that  time 
but  the  next  time  around  Cleworth  decided 
to  give  it  a  try.  To  his  surprise,  he  cleared 
the  height  and  .his  outlook  on  the  event 
went  from  “just  goofing  around”  to  a 
somewhat  more  serious  tone.  He  was  off  to 
the  races. 

After  graduating,  Cleworth  went  to  Cir¬ 
cle  Campus,  but  came  back  to  CD  because 
of  grades.  He  decided  to  sit  out  last  year 
because  he  wasn’t  eligible  for  indoor 
track,  but  came  out  this  year  and  the  rest 
is  history. 

At  the  indoor  national  meet  this  year, 
Cleworth  tied  for  second  and  could  have 
won  it  if  it  weren’t  for  the  number  of 
misses  he  sustained  at  6-9. 

Not  letting  that  get  him  down,  Cleworth 
changed  from  the  indoors  to  the  outdoors 
and  continued  his  winning  ways  racking  up 
championship  after  championship  meet 
against  many  of  the  top  midwest  track 
schools. 


Still  high  jumping  isn’t  as  simple  as  go¬ 
ing  to  the  track  and  jumping  over  a  bar. 

Before  each  jump,  Cleworth  will 

measure  out  his  runway  path  and  put 
markers  on  the  ground  to  signify  where  he 
should  start  his  approach.  A  fluid  uninter¬ 
rupted  run  and  jump  is  essential  for  the 
maximum  height.  As  of  late  Cleworth  has 
been  starting  his  jump  a  little  farther  out 
from  the  bar  than  he  would  like  and  some 
of  his  jumps  have  suffered. 

Cleworth  feels  warm  to  hot  days  with  a 
wind  at  his  back  are  ideal  days  for  jump¬ 
ing. 

“I  perform  better  when  it’s  warmer,” 
Cleworth  said.  “I  never  perform  too  well 
when  it  is  cold.  Outdoors  is  a  little  better 
than  jumping  indoors  because  it  gets  a  bit 
warmer  and  if  the  wind  is  behind  me  I  feel 
I  can  get  a  better  jump.” 

Warming  up  seems  to  be  an  important 
part  in  any  sport  and  so  it  is  in  high  jump¬ 
ing.  Cleworth  almost  carries  it  too  far. 

“I’ll  always  jump  for  the  first  time  at  a 
meet  in  my  sweats,  I  guess  it  is  a  little 
superstition  that  my  high  school  coach 
started  me  on.” 

Another  of  those  superstitions  that 
Cleworth  follows  is  the  wearing  of  a  WRCK 
T-shirt  when  he  is  jumping,  foregoing  the 
normal  team  warm-up  top. 

To  maintain  his  flexibility  and  jumping 
power,  Cleworth  doesn’t  follow  the  weight 
lifting  trend  in  sports  today. 

“I  don’t  get  into  weights.  I  should,  but  I 
don’t,”  Cleworth  exclaimed.  “I’ve  been 
running  a  lot  this  year,  though,  since  the 
coach  has  got  me  running  the  mile  relay. 
Also  I  play  a  lot  of  basketball;  I  love  to 
play  basketball.” 

“My  goal  this  year  is  to  go  7-4  and  to  at 
least  go  7-2,  which  is  well  within  my 
reach.” 


Netters  bow  to  Harper 
in  N4C  championships 


An  upset  loss  to  Harper  tfi  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Community  College  Conference  tennis 
tournament  May  3  and  4  has  dropped  Col¬ 
lege  of  DuPage  into  a  tie  with  Harper  for 
the  N4C  championship. 

Harper’s  Hawks  ambushed  the  favored 
Chaparrals  to  win  the  tournament,  21  to  14. 
Triton  was  third  (11),  followed  by  Rock 
Valley  (9),  Joliet  (3),  Illinois  VaUey  (3), 
Wright  (1)  and  Thornton  (1). 

“With  some  luck  we  can  reverse  the 
score  in  the  state  tournament,”  DuPage 
Coach  Dave  Webster  said.  “We  haven’t 
peaked  yet.” 

Freshman  BiU  Alex  continued  his 
unbeaten  string  at  No.  2  singles  by 
defeating  Triton’s  Mike  Penway  in  the 
finals,  6-7, 6-1, 6-3. 

DuPage’s  other  individual  conference 
champion,  sophomore  Mike  Gegenheimer 
also  remained  unbeaten  by  defeating 
Triton’s  Greg  Reiff  at  No.  6  singles,  6-4  and 
6-2. 

Sophomore  Ernie  Mitropoulos  suf¬ 
fered  only  his  second  loss  of  the  year  at  No. 
1  singles,  losing  for  the  second  time  to 
Harper’s  Jeff  English,  1-6  and  3-6. 


Freshman  Randy  Shute  suffered  only  his 
second  loss  of  the  year  at  No.  4  singles, 
losing  to  Harper’s  Mike  Grantham  in  the 
finals,  5-7, 6-4, 4-6. 

After  easily  beating  them  last  month, 
DuPage’s  No.  1  doubles  team  of  Alex  and 
Shute  sustained  its  first  loss  of  the  season 
at  the  hands  of  Joliet’s  Mark  Christiansen 
and  Sanja  Kumar,  3-6, 7-6, 3-6. 

In  addition  to  sharing  the  N4C  champion¬ 
ship,  Harper  and  DuPage  also  share  the 
conference  Most  Valuable  Player  and 
Coach  of  the  Year  awards.  English  and 
Mitropoulos  are  co-MVPs  while  Webster 
and  Roy  Kerns  are  Coaches  of  the  Year. 

The  two  teams  will  meet  again  in  the 
state  tournament  Friday  and  Saturday, 
May  8  and  9,  in  Springfield.  DuPage  still 
owns  the  top  record  in  the  state  (17-1),  but 
Webster  figures  that  Harper  is  the  favorite 
to  win. 

“We’ll  be  right  up  there  and  so  will 
Belleville,  Sauk  Valley,  Triton,  Rock 
Valley  and  Joliet.  There  are  more  good 
teams  than  I’ve  seen  in  five  years.  We’ll 
just  have  to  play  our  best  tennis  and  not 
wait  for  someone  else  te  get  our  points  for 
us.” 
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Chaparrals  on  road  to  Edwardsville 


Dave  Schwabe  cranks  up  for  one  of  his  three  hits  in  the  sectional  vic¬ 
tory  over  Illinois  Valley.  Schwabe,  who  is  replacing  injured  Jim  Boyle 
at  third,  was  instrumental  in  the  Chaps  win  overIVCC. 

Photos  by  Tom  Nelson 


Batsmen  ready  as  ever 
for  state  championships 


By  Tom  Nelson 

After  a  year’s  leave  of  absence,  the 
Chaps  are  headed  downstate  for  the  state 
tourney.  But  what  was  the  turn  around 
from  last  year’s  team  that  couldn’t  even 
make  it  out  of  the  sectionals? 

Change  No.  1  has  to  be  the  pitching.  Rob 
Slezak  came  on  this  year  to  be  the  arm  that 
saved  the  Chaps.  Besides  the  vastly  im¬ 
proved  pitching  staff,  which  by  the  way,  is 
not  a  one  man  operation  of  Slezak  only,  the 
hitting  has  improved  with  some  added 
power.  It  is  better  than  last  year. 

Defensively  the  infield  and  outfield  are  a 
bit  more  sound.  But  the  key  might  not  be 
seen  on  a  statistics  report  or  scor’e  book. 
The  attitude  is  better  and  the  team  has  the 
mental  outlook  that  could  take  them  far  in¬ 
to  the  state  tourney. 

“We’ll  be  ready  for  downstate,”  Dave 
Schwabe  said.  “We  have  the  momentum 
going  down  there.  But  so  do  all  the  other 
teams.  The  pitching  is  going  to  have  to  be 
good  for  us  to  win  because  everybody  down 
there  will  be  hitting.” 

The  need  for  top  notch  pitching  per¬ 
formance  was  echoed  by  Coach  Steve 
Kranz. 

“The  pitching  will  have  to  be  there  for  us 
to  win.  Right  now  the  tourney  is  up  for 
grabs.  There  are  no  real  outstanding 
teams  downstate.” 

Kranz  might  be  right  because  top  ranked 
Lakeland  will  have  to  play  Triton  in  the 
first  game  of  the  tourney  and  one  of  the 
two  top  teams  will  be  out  of  the  tourney. 


Tournament  time  is  funny  because  most 
of  the  teams  are  good  and  the  mental  game 
will  play  a  key  factor  in  the  winning  of 
games. 

“We’ll  have  to  play  with  a  lot  of  spirit 
and  play  the  best  we  know  how,”  catcher 
Jon  Cielinski  noted.  v 

One  other  factor  that  might  help  the 
team  downstate  is  that  the  Chaps  general¬ 
ly  perform  better  in  warm  weather.  Those 
extra  300  plus  miles  south  to  Edwardsville 
should  add  a  few  degrees  to  give  the  Chaps 
some  needed  warm  weather. 

Outfielder  Moe  Gonzalez  commented,  “I 
hope  the  weather  is  nice  down  there 
because  we  can  get  loose.  And  we  always 
run  better  when  we’re  loose.” 

All  the  things  mentioned  will  have'  to 
come  together  for  the  Chaps  to  win 
downstate.  It  isn’t  out  of  the  question  that 
the  Chaps  might  be  heading  for  the  na¬ 
tional  tourney. 


STATE  BASEBALL  RANKINGS 


TEAM 

1.  Lakeland  College 

2.  Lake  County  College 

3.  Triton  College 

4.  Wabash  Valley  College 

5.  Harper  College 

6.  Joliet  College 

7.  Parkland  College 

8.  College  of  DuPage 
Kankakee  College 
Truman  College 


VOTES 
87 
76 
67 
23 
13 
12 
11 
10 
10 
10 
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By  Tom  Nelson 

Pack  up  the  bags  and  load  the  vans.  The 
Chaps  are  back  on  the  road  to  Edward-  • 
sville. 

Sweeping  their  sectional  in  three 
straight  games  on  Friday,  Sunday  and 
Tuesday,  the  Chaps  gained  their  spot  in  the 
state  playoffs  to  be  held  this  upcoming 
weekend. 

The  final  game  was  one  that  could  have 
been  over  the  first  time  Dave  Schwabe 
stepped  up  to  bat,  but  the  rule  book  said 
the  games  must  go  all  nine  innings. 

After  twg  scoreless  innings,  the  Chaps 
and  the  Illinois  Valley  Apaches  were  lock¬ 
ed  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  repeat  of  Fri¬ 
day’s  game  that  pitted  DuPage  against 
Waubonsee.  In  the  third  inning, 
journeyman  third  baseman  Schwabe 
started  off  the  Chaps  offense  attack  with  a 
single.  Leading  the  offense  with  a  three  for 
four  day  at  the  plate,  Schwabe  scored 
twice  in  the  Chaps  12-1  win  over  IV CC. 

To  set  up  the  climatic  final  game  on 
Tuesday,  the  Chaps  started  the  sectional 
play-offs  with  a  2-1  win  over  Waubonsee. 
Rob  Slezak  went  the  distance  for  the  win. 
On  Sunday  the  Chaps  downed  IVCC 19-18  in 
a  hitting  madhouse.  Butch  Alley  finally 
claimed  the  win.  The  first  team  to  win 
three  games  in  the  sectionals  won  the  right 
to  go  downstate. 

The  Chaps  put  the  second  IVCC  game 
out  of  reach  in  the  fourth  inning,  when  the 
team  connected  for  eight  runs  on  three 
hits.  Jim  LoGuirato  made  that  inning  a  bit 
more  memorable  as  he  broke  the  school 
stolen  base  record  of  36  with  his  first  time 
on  base.  Previously  Bob  Barron  owned  the 
record. 

“It  was  a  far  off  goal,”  LoGuirato  said  of 
his  record  dream.  “The  first  game  of  the 
season  I  said  I  wanted  it,  but  I  never 
thought  I’d  come  this  close.” 

“I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  that  I  got  a 
good  jump.  I  was  scared  stiff  that  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  get  thrown  out.” 

With  the  win  this  Tuesday,  Slezak  moved 
his  season  record  to  9-1  on  the  year.  A  sore 
arm  forced  Slezak  out  of  the  game  on  Tues¬ 
day,  but  Alley  came  into  the  contest  and 
proceeded  to  mow  down  the  rest  of  the 
Apaches  for  the  save. 

“I  came  out  on  Sunday  and  got  the  last 
three  out,  and  that  really  picked  me  up,” 
Alley  remarked.  “This  time  out  I  wasn’t 
shaky.  Slezak  gave  me  a  good  talking  to 
before  I  started  . . .  that  really  helped  me  a 
lot.  A  lot  of  guys  on  the  team  respect  him  . 
and  whatever  he  says  goes  with  me.” 

“I  feel  a  lot  more  confident  now,  not  all 
the  speed  on  the  fastball  I  want  just  yet.  I 
had  control  at  the  start  of  the  year,  but 


when  I  came  back  after  being  ineligible,  it 
just  wasn’t  there,  and  that’s  when  I  lost  my 
confidence.  I’m  starting  to  get  that  control 
back.” 

Although  the  entire  offense  wasn’t  en¬ 
tirely  Mr.  Schwabe,  it  was  Schwabe  who 
typified  the  aggressive  attack  of  the  Chaps 
with  their  wide  open  stealing,  lashing  iine 
drives,  and  line  up  that  forced  the  Apaches 
pitcher  to  walk  Slezak  intentionally  —  not 
once  but  twice. 

Schwabe’s  attitude  toward  the  game  was 
a  good  reflection  of  the  entire  team.  After 
the  19-18  game  on  Sunday,  the  Chaps  knew 
they  had  the  tough  first  game  out  of  the 
way  and  could  relax. 

“The  first  game  I  was  a  little  nervous, 
but  this  game  I  wasn’t,”  Schwabe  confid¬ 
ed.  “I  just  hit  the  ball  good.  We  knew  we 
had  them  with  Slezak  up  there  pitching," 

Catcher  Jon  Cileinski  commented  on  the 
pitching  of  Alley  in  the  final  innings  of  the 
big  game. 

“The  last  two  times  he  pitched  he  had  no 
control  on  his  curve.  Today  he  had  ex¬ 
cellent  control.  Coach  told  me  to  call  for  it 
more  so  he  could  get  some  more  practice 
on  it.  He  was  really  throwing  nice  today." 

With  the  breaking  of  the  record  for 
stolen  bases  on  Tuesday,  the  Chaps  have 
just  about  rewritten  the  offense  record 
book  for  the  baseball  team.  Total  team 
bases,  triples,  runs,  wins  are  just  a  few  of 
those  records  that  fell  this  season. 

The  Chaps  will  probably  play 
Blackhawk  College  in  their  first  game  of 
the  state  play-offs  on  Friday.  The  next  op¬ 
ponent  for  the  Chaps,  if  they  should  win,  is 
Lake  County.  Both  tfeams  were  defeated  by 
the  Chaps  earlier  this  season. 


Chaparrals, 
Illinois  Valley 


Kislofen 

ab  r  h  bi 
3  0  0  0 

Qarroute 

3  0  0  0 

Wltek 

4  0  0  0 

Carrathan 

3  0  10 

Hagerty 

3  0  10 

Covington 

4  0  0  0 

Kaspershi 

4  0  0  0 

Ceilpin 

2  10  0 

Autek 

3  0  0  0 

Totals 

2®  1  2  0 

DuPage 

- 

Slezak,  (w,  9-1) 
Alley  (s,  4-1) 

Illinois  Valley 
Koger  (L.0-1) 
Kenyon 
Zibon 

Illinois  Valley 
DuPage 


Apaches  1 

DuPage 

ab  r  h  bi 


Qlersz,  ss 

4  2  2  2 

LoGuirato.  cf 

6  12  1 

Slezak,  p 

4  2  2  0 

Hill,  2b 

5  112 

Graf,  If 

5  0  2  2 

Kennedy,  lb 

4  110 

Albin,  rf 

4  10  0 

Cielinski.  c 

3  2  0  0 

Schwabe.  3b 

4  2  3  2 
39  12  13  9 

IP  H  R 

ER  BB  SO 

5  1 

0  0  18 

4  2 

10  2  6 

3  4 

3  2  2  3 

2  6 

8  3  5  1 

4  3 

10  2  0 

00  0  001  000 

003  801  00. 

— 

Jim  LoGuirato  breaks  for  second  in  the  sectional  game  aSai" 
linois  Valley.  LoGuirato  made  it  safely,  thus  becoming  the  new  all-time 
CD  base  stealing  king  with  37 swipes  in  a  single  season. 


Enrollment  soars  to  23,936  for  spring  record 


'he  spring  quarter  Tenth  Day  Report, 
Tially  presented  to  the  Board  of 
istees  Wednesday  night,  showed  CD’s 
ollment  up  23.2  percent  compared  to 
t  spring  and  a  total  student  enrollment 
3,936. 

he  number  of  students  taking  credit 
sses  was  up  21.8  percent  and  the 
nber  of  students  taking  non-credit 
[rse  was  up  29.2  percent.  Full-time 
livalency  was  also  up  17.7  percent, 
verage  number  of  credit  hours  for  full- 
e  students  was  15  while  4.67  for  part- 
e. 

here  were  4,371  full-time  students 
istered  and  14,936  part-time, 
he  five  district  communities  which  con- 
mted  the  most  to  enrollment  were 
driers  Grove  (1650),  Glen  Ellyn  (1398), 
nbard  (1510),  Naperville  (1548),  and 

eaton  (1671).  _ 

he  Board  also  approved  a  policy  deal- 
;  with  sexual  harassment, 
le  policy  states  that  no  member  of  the 
lege  community  may  be  sexually 
Eassed  by  another.  Any  employee  or  stu- 
Jt  will  be  subject  to  disciplinary  actions 
many  violation. 

Violations  fall  into  three  categories  ac- 
iing  to  the  policy:  verbal  or  physical 


conduct  made  either  explicitly  or  implicit¬ 
ly  a  condition  or  term  of  employment  or 
education;  submission  or  rejection  of  sex¬ 
ual  conduct  used  as  the  basis  for  academic 
or  employment  decisions;  or  conduct  that 
has  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  academic  or  professional  per¬ 
formance  or  creating  a  hostile  or  offensive 
employment,  educational  or  living  en- 
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ffiliation  vote  illegal, 
says  Senate  chairman 


By  Tom  Schlueter 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Senate  William 
boster  has  declared  invalid  for  constitu- 
fional  reasons  the  vote  on  May  5  by  the 
faculty  Association  to  affiliate  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  organization, 
s  Doster  said  that  the  faculty  constitution 
prohibits  elections  unless  faculty 
pembers  are  notified  at  least  one  week 
rior  to  the  election. 

I  According  to  a  memo  dated  May  10 
distributed  to  the  faculty  by  Doster,  the 
cision  to  hold  the  election  was  made  on 
pril  30  and  the  election  was  held  on  May 
,  less  than  the  one  week  required  by  the 
lonstitution. 

j  On  May  5,  the  faculty  voted  84  to  45  to 
pin  one  of  three  professional  organiza- 
ons.  It  was  reportedly  the  largest  turnout 
fir  a  faculty  vote. 

|  According  to  Doster,  the  constitutional 
revision  was  discovered  while  he  studied 
he  document  over  the  weekend.  After  he 


found  the  provision,  Doster  said  that  he 
contacted  an  attorney  and  another 
member  of  the  Senate  before  making  his 
decision. 

At  a  Faculty  Senate  meeting  on  May  7, 
the  Senate  voted  to  hold  an  election  to 
decide  which  organization  to  affiliate  with. 
Doster  declared  this  election  invalid  also 
because  it  was  dependent  on  the  May  5 
vote. 

At  the  same  meeting,  it  was  decided  to 
have  representatives  from  the  three 
organizations,  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  come  and  talk  to 
faculty  members. 

Doster  said  that  the  representatives  will 
come  to  campus  as  scheduled. 

Rescheduling  the  elections  will  be 
discussed  at  the  next  Faculty  Senate 
meeting. 


It’s  official  this  time: 

>G  elections  May  19-20 


The  on-again,  off-again  SG  board  of 
rector  elections  are  on  again,  according 
&  Patrice  Ribando,  SG  executive  director. 
The  three  candidates  running  for  the  five 
pen  spots  are  Ed  Happel,  Theresa 
pietrich,  and  Lori  Abruzzo.  There  are  also 
ree  candidates  for  SG  president:  Keith 
ornille,  Kevin  Langland,  and  Patrice 
P-ibando.  The  elections  are  scheduled  May 
19  and  20. 

At  a  coffee  with  the  candidates  last  Tues- 
|ay,  Patrice  Ribando  and  Keith  Cornille 
®ere  available  to  answer  students’  ques- 

lons. 

Students  at  the  coffee  seemed  most  con- 
erned  with  seeing  some  results  for  the  $2 
aken  out  of  tuition  for  each  credit  hour. 

Since  money  is  being  spent,  I  want  to 
*e  something,”  one  student  said. 

deadline  nears 
for  Courier  job 

i  Students  interested  in  applying  for  the 
°f  Courier  editor  have  only  one  more 
peek. 

The  deadline  for  turning  in  applications 
5  May  20,  and  applications  are  available 
"the  Student  Activities  Office,  A2059.  Ap- 
Jheations  should  also  be  turned  in  at  the 
Jitudent  Activities  Office. 

.The  Courier  editor  receives  payment  for 
f*  hours  of  work  each  week  as  well  as  full 
pt'on  reimbursement. 

I  or  more  information,  call  ext.  2379. 


Cornille  told  the  student  he  would  try  to 
have  better  communication  between  SG 
and  the  other  student  organizations  on 
campus. 

He  added  he  favors  creation  of  a  council 
made  up  of  representatives  from  all  major 
student  organizations. 

“The  council  would  be  non-voting,”  he 
said,  and  would  provide  input  into  the  ap¬ 
propriate  college  areas. 

Ribando  said  that  she  would  try  to  make 
it  mandatory  for  SG  to  hold  an  open  forum 
once  or  twice  a  month  where  the  students 
could  walk  in  and  voice  their  opinions. 

Several  students  also  said  that  they 
would  like  to  see  more  activities  for 
students  on  campus. 

Ribando  replied  that  SG  should  have  a 
little  hand  in  what’s  going  on  in  Student 
Activities  but  that  SG’s  main  job  was  to 
provide  student  services. 

Cornille  said  that  he  wouldn’t  mind  see¬ 
ing  more  student  activities,  but  that  it  was 
up  to  the  students  to  get  involved. 

Both  candidates  stated  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  get  anything  started  in  SG. 

Ribando,  who  was  a  senator  under  the 
old  SG  structure,  a  director,  chairperson 
of  four  different  committees,  secretary, 
and  executive  director,  said  that  she 
would  like  to  see  an  SG  president  who  has 
more  time  to  spend  on  SG  matters  than 
past  presidents  have. 

She  also  said  that  she  would  motivate 
people  by  example.  “I  wouldn’t  ask  SG 
members  to  do  anything  that  I  wouldn’t 
Please  turn  to  Page  9 


vironment. 

Sexual  harassment  is  illegal  under  both 
state  and  federal  law. 

A  motion  was  also  passed  to  create  a 
committee  to  structure  some  criteria  for 
naming  buildings. 

Trustee  Francis  Cole,  who  introduced 
the  motion,  said  a  number  of  people  had 
told  him  that  the  present  naming  of  the 
buildings  was  “dull.” 

Cole  suggested  that  the  buildings  be 
named  after  people  who  have  done 
Outstanding  work  for  the  college. 

Dr.  Harold  McAninch,  college  president 
and  Trustee  Anthoby  Berardi,  said  names 
should  not  be  limited  to  only  college  names 
but  should  also  include  the  possibility  of 
historical  sites  or  famous  people.  Cole 
agreed  not  to  restrict  the  naming  to  strict¬ 
ly  college  personalities. 


George  Macht,  head  of  food  ser¬ 
vice  administration,  and  Elana  Noel 
wore  the  traditional  white  chef’s 
hats  as  they  worked  on  the  food  for 
the  special  eight-course  dinners 
prepared  and  served  by  CD 
students.  Story  and  photos  are  on 
Page  8. 

Every  action 
has  a  reaction 

Chemistry  instructor  Mark  P.  Niemczyk 
has  a  way  to  deal  with  vandals. 

According  to  an  Office  of  Public  Safety 
report,  Niemczyk  was  teaching  his  class  in 
A2045  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  breaking 
glass  coming  from  the  hallway. 

He  left  his  class  and  noticed  a  student 
who  had  apparently  broken  the  glass  on 
purpose. 

He  forced  the  student  to  clean  up  the 
mess  and  deposit  it  in  the  garbage,  the 
report  said. 

Niemczyk  then  reported  the  incident, 
but  didn’t  ask  the  student  for  his  name. 


McAninch  also  presented  to  the  Board 
an  informational  item  dealing  with  the 
possibility  of  installing  a  gate  and  speed 
bumps  along  South  Campus  Road.  He  said 
the  measures  were  recommended  to  stop 
youngsters  who  were  using  the  road  on  the 
weekends  for  racing. 

McAninch  recommended  more  em¬ 
phasis  be  placed  on  the  installation  of  a 
gate  rather  than  the  speed  bumps,  which 
he  said  would  cause  too  many  problems. 

Another  information  item  presented  to 
the  Board  listed  an  estimated  $2,250,000 
worth  of  unscheduled  projects  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  SRC. 

The  projects  were  left  out  of  the  original 
design  because  it  was  feared  they  would 
drive  building  costs  over  budget. 
McAninch  said  that  the  bids  actually  came 
under  budget,  and  because  of  this  the  col¬ 
lege  was  trying  to  get  many  of  the  items 
back  into  the  project. 

One  is  a  closed  circuit  TV  instructional 
system  to  be  used  in  the  new  library  area, 
which  would  cost  an  estimated  $500,000. 

Historical 
artifacts  get 
tentative  nod 

The  idea  that  the  new  SRC  building 
should  contain  some  historical  artifacts 
got  tentative  approved  Wednesday  night 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  idea  came  from  Chet  Witek,  coor¬ 
dinator  of  interior  design,  who  is  charged 
with  planning  the  interior  decoration  of  the 
SRC. 

Agreeing  that  using  historical  artifacts 
was  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  in  the 
design  of  community  college  interiors, 
Witek  said  it  would  show  the  “scope  of  the 
institution,”  involving  not  only  contem¬ 
porary  aspects  but  also  an  interest  in  the 
past. 

Witek  said  that  30  pieces  are  planned,  10 
for  each  floor:: 

One  specific  example  Witek  gave  was 
the  placement  of  a  pillar  in  the  central 
atrium  to  provide  a  “focal  point”  for  those 
just  entering  the  building. 

Other  examples  were  wall-hangings, 
sculptures,  and  decorated  ceiling  tiles. 

Witek  said  that  one  of  his  more  am¬ 
bitious  goals  was  to  amass  a  collection 
good  enough  to  draw  people  to  the  college 
just  to  see  the  collection. 

Trustee  Robert  Callan  expressed  his 
fear  that  the  old  pieces  might  “jangle” 
with  the  contemporary  structure. 

Witek  answered  that  the  pieces  would  be 
“important  pieces  placed  in  strategic  loca¬ 
tions,”  and  would  “contrast”  with  the  con¬ 
temporary. 


The  post  on  the  left  side  in  this  photo  is  made  from  the  wood  of  an 
Osage  orange  tree.  It  is  one  of  many  in  a  fence-row  on  the  prairie 
restoration  project  at  CD..  To  find  out  what  the  post  has  to  do  with  the 
way  these  trees  grow,  read  the  story  on  Page  6.  Photo  by  Vance  Erwin 
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Campus  mail  handling 
gets  international  touch 


The  CD  Post  Office  has  taken  on  an  in¬ 
ternational  air  with  the  hiring  of  Rakesh 
Kapoor  of  India  as  a  mail  handler.  The 
senior  mailhandler  in  the  Post  Office  is 
Saul  Sinense  of  the  Philippines. 

Kapoor  came  to  the  United  States  in  1976 
at  the  urging  of  his  brother  Jagdish,  a  CD 
business  instructor  who  immigrated  here 
25  years  ago. 

Rakesh  Kapoor  is  the  last  of  a  family  of 
seven  children  who  have  immigrated  to 
the  United  States.  Jagdish  was  the  first  to 
leave  India  nearly  25  years  ago.  Three  of 
the  Kapoor  children  live  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area,  two  in  the  Chicago  area,  and  a 
sister  remains  in  India. 

Rakesh  says  that  he  enjoys  the  United 
States  and  CD. 

“Everything  is  clean  and  nice  here,”  he 
said.  He  is  also  studying  heating  and  air 
conditioning  technology  at  CD. 

“This  is  just  a  job  to  make  some  money 
while  I  go  to  college  here,”  he  said.  “When 
I’m  finished  here.  I’ll  move  on.” 

Rakesh  hopes  to  attend  either  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle  or 
Northern  Illinois  University  when  he 
finishes  at  CD  next  year. 


Rakesh  Kapoor 


He  is  undecided  as  to  whether  he  will 
return  to  India. 

“Maybe  I’ll  go  back  for  a  visit  sometime 
soon,”  he  said,  “But  most  of  my  family  is 
here  now.” 


Dr.  Carl  Lambert  receive c}  the 
first  Rodney  Berg  Service  Award 
presented  by  the  CD  Alumni 
Association  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  loyalty,  support  and 
devotion  to  the  college.  Berg  was 
CD's  first  president. 


|  APPLE  &  COMMODORE  $ 

i;  computers  J 

|  COMPETITIVE  PRICES  | 

|  Richard  §  E3i~0583  l 


The  Drivers  Club  announces  three  ( 3) 
■■COLLEGE  WEEKENDS"  at  the  races' 


MAY  16  ■  17  BLACKHAWK  FARMS 
JULY  25  ■  26  BLACKHAWK  FARMS 
AUG.  8  -9  ROAD  AMERICA 


Gel  acquainted  with  Amateur  Road 
Racing  S  learn  about  our  SHOWROOM 
STOCK  and  other  classes  tor  sports 
cars  S  small  sedans 

You  don  '1  need  a  race  car  to  participate 
Find  out  about  tbe  track  side  excitement 
ol  being  a  CORNER  WORKER! 

ADMISSION  BY  INVITATION  ONLY 
Bob  Heitsch,  1619  N.  Hoyne.  Chicago 
60647  or  HOTLINE  312/32 7-5454 


DC 


An  Affiliate  ol  the 
Midwestern  Council 
ol  Sports  Car  Clubs 


Ex-CD  student’s  idea 
saves  U.S.  SI  billion 


To  some  people,  April  15  is  not  a  day  to 
remember.  For  former  CD  student,  Ted 
Rockwell,  it  is  a  day  he  will  never  forget. 

Last  April  15,  Rockwell  won  the  Ex- 
caliber  Award,  given  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  an  outstanding  federal 
employee. 


Rockwell  was  nominated  for  the  award 
by  Rep.  Michael  Bams  (D.  Md.)  for  his 
work  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Rockwell  developed  programs 
that  could  save  the  federal  government 
over  $1  billion  during  the  next  10  years. 

Rockwell  said  that  during  his  work  with 
the  EPA,  he  noticed  a  pattern  set  by  con¬ 
struction  engineers  who  built  expensive 
and  unneeded  sewer  systems  with  govern¬ 
ment  money. 


Rockwell  said  that  while  he  attended 
other  colleges,  CD’s  Alpha  College  was  the 
one  that  gave  him  the  incentive  to  go  on. 
He  was  here  from  1974  to  1976. 

“They  were  really  great  here,  really 
great,”  he  said. 


Ted  Rockwell 


He  was  on  campus  to  say  goodbye  to  his 
friend  and  former  biology  teacher,  Hal 
Cohen,  of  Alpha  one  division. 

Rockwell  is  leaving  the  EPA  to  join  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  He  will  move  to 
Alaska  where  he  will  write  environmental 


Now  is  the  time  — 
get  all  the  facts 
on  resume  writing 


Here’s  your  chance  to  develop  a  winn¬ 
ing  resume. 

Dates:  May  19, 20, 26  and  28. 

Place:  A2009  (directly  across  from 
the  Student  Advising  Center). 

Time:  12  noon  until  1 :30  p.m. 

The  office  of  Career  Planning  & 
Placement,  in  conjunction  with  Main 
Campus  Counseling,  has  planned  a 
series  of  informative  free  workshops  to 
be  held  on  four  days  in  May.  No  pre¬ 
registration  or  appointments  are 
necessary  and  students  are  encouraged 
to  drop  in  at  any  time. 

The  format  will  be  informal  and,  if 
time  permits,  questions  will  be 
answered  regarding  helpful  hints  while 
seeking  part-  or  full-time  employment. 
This  will  be  extremely  helpful  for  job 
seekers. 

Those  attending  will  receive  free 
copies  of  the  Resume  Preparation 
Guide  and  „the  Interview  Guide.  For 
more  information,  call  ext.  2230  or  2231. 


impact  statements  for  the  Corps. 

A  natural  gas  pipeline  is  scheduled  to  be 
started  this  fall  and  he  will  work  closely 
with  the  construction  crews. 

Before  the  construction  is  started,  he 
will  try  to  determine  the  possible  effects  on 
the  environment.  After  the  project  is  com¬ 
pleted,  he  will  study  the  actual  effects  to 
use  as  future  reference. 

Rockwell  said  he  looks  forward  to  mov¬ 
ing  to  Alaska  with  his  wife  and  family,  who 
are  eager  to  go,  too.  Most  of  his  work  in 
Alaska  will  be  in  the  field,  which  is  fine 
with  him. 

“I  always  wanted  to  go  to  Alaska,  ever 
since  I  was  a  little  kid.  Now  I’m  going.” 


Vote  May  1 9-20  for 


pKeith 

kCornille  for  President 

The  choice  is  yours! 


WANT  ADS 


Manor  House  -  female  roommate  wanted  to  share 
condo  behind  CD.  Own  furnished  bedroom  and 
bathroom.  $150/mo.  Call  Laurie,  325-2102,  ext.  206 
days;  668-6704  evenings. 


Help  wanted:  laborer  with  some  experience! 
building  swimming  pools  preferred.  Good  pt| 
Call  Armor  Pool  &  Spas,  932-8822. 


Brand  new  Carlos  beginner's  guitar.  $100.  Call 
Courier  (ext.  2379)  and  leave  name  and  number. 
Will  call  you  back. 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime.  968-6668. 


For  sale:  AMF  Roadmaster  10-speed,  excells 
condition.  Best  offer.  Tennis  racquets:  one  Hei 
professional,  grip  4’/2  and  4%  light.  $20  each  # 
Wilson  T-2000,  grip  4V2  light,  $10.  Two  woods 
quets  for  $20.  Call  Dan,  495-1516. 


Typing  done  in  my  home.  Reasonable  rates.  Fast 
turn  around.  No  job  too  big  or  too  small.  Call 
Tracy,  355-6364. 


Professional  photography:  Model  portfolios.  Com¬ 
plete  package  for  $25-$35:  sitting,  proofs  (up  to  40 
poses),  8  x  10  glossies.  Inexpensive,  prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  Call  980-1316  after  5  p.m.  weekdays,  anytime 
weekends. 


Wanted:  lead  singer  for  established  pop? 
band.  Experience  not  necessary.  Call  Jin, 
5076. 


Free  lance  typing  —  professional  secreiaq 
type  term  papers,  manuscripts,  etc.  Reasorf 
fast  service.  IBM  Selectric.  Call  665-4475 
p.m.  or  ext.  2373  before  5  p.m. 


Apple  t  Commodore  computers  for  personal  and 
business  use.  Available  from  stock  at  competitive 
prices.  Call  Richard  at  231-0583. 


Babysitting  in  my  home  for  eight  month  old  M,  T, 
W  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  June  26  to  Aug.  10,  across 
Yorktown  Center  Call  620-4715. 


Wanted  to  share:  your  own  lovely  furnisfl 
private  bedroom  with  private  bath.  All  kilt* 
privileges,  including  living  room,  dining  room1 
patio.  Location  behind  College  of  DuPage  Conk 
nient  bus  to  train.  Club  house  with  pool  and  It® 
nis.  $250 (month.  Call  858-6084  before  9  a.m 
after  8  p.m. 
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The  man  who  grew  up  here  moves  on 


A  man  who  has  spent  more  than  one 
third  of  his  life  at  College  of  DuPage,  wear¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  hats  and  functioning  as  stu¬ 
dent,  administrator  and  teacher,  is  mov¬ 
ing  on. 

Tom  Schmidt,  29,  is  currently  CD’s  cash 
disbursement  supervisor.  On  July  1,  he 
will  take  over  as  division  director  for 
business  and  public  services  at  the  east 
campus  of  Black  Hawk  College  in 
Kewanee. 

Schmidt  started  at  CD  in  1970  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  and  got  his  degree  in  accounting  in 
1972. 

“College  of  DuPage  provided  an  identity 
for  me  at  an  early  age  —  and  I  have  been 
able  to  adjust  that  identity  and  build  on  it 
over  the  years,”  he  said. 

“I  worked  with  Ernie  Gibson  when  I  was 
a  student,”  he  said,  “and  was  back  here 
helping  out  on  a  college  referendum  when 
he  asked  me  to  take  a  job  with  him.  ’  ’ 

Schmidt  was  first  the  activities  assistant 
in  the  Student  Activities  office  and  then 
became  associate  director  of  the  Campus 
Center  for  student  life.  From  there  he 
moved  into  the  position  of  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Campus  Center. 


Tom  Schmidt 

All  this  time,  Schmidt  was  also  going  to 
ichool  and  in  1977  he  earned  his  bachelor’s 
Jegree  in  sociology  at  Illinois  Benedictine 
College.  He  has  recently  received  his 
master’s  in  business  administration  also 
from  IBC. 

After  a  short  time  in  “the  outside 
world,”  Schmidt  came  back  to  his  present 
job  at  CD  last  fall.  He  has  also  been 
teaching  here  part-time  during  the  1980-81 
school  year. 

Schmidt  said  he  feels  his  experience  and 
background  at  CD  tipped  the  scales  in  his 
favor  for  the  Black  Hawk  position. 

“My  age  may  have  been  a  slight 
drawback,”  he  said,  “since  I  will  be  work¬ 
ing  with  faculty  many  of  whom  are  older 
than  I.  However,  the  fact  that  I  had  attend¬ 
ed  a  community  college  and  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  with  community  college  students 
over  so  many  years  was  a  definite  plus,  I 
think.” 

In  his  new  position,  Schmidt  will  coor¬ 
dinate  the  programs  for  business  ad¬ 
ministration,  office  careers  and  retail 
management,  as  well  as  certificate  pro¬ 
grams  in  law  enforcement,  and 
cosmetology.  He  will  also  teach  24 
semester  hours  a  year. 

‘Tve  come  to  realize  that  teaching  may 
be  the  most  satisfying  career  for  me,”  he 
said.  “I’m  people  oriented,  and  I  really 
miss  the  students  when  I  am  out  of  contact 
with  them.” 

“I  also  think  that  teaching  at  a  com¬ 
munity  college  level  is  best  for  me,” 
Schmidt  said.  “I  guess  I  identify  with  the 
working  class  citizenry,  those  who  are  try- 
big  to  pay  their  own  way.  And  community 
colleges  definitely  serve  the  needs  of  these 
people.” 

Schmidt  feels  that  community  colleges 
are  embracing  a  larger  share  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  market  than  ever  before. 

“They  have  stimulated  interest  in  dif¬ 
ferent  segments  of  the  population,  groups 
that  four-year  colleges  have  never 
recognized,”  he  said. 

Prom  a  purely  economic  standpoint, 
Schmidt  said  people  should  be  made  to 
realize  that  their  tax  dollars  are  sup¬ 
porting  community  colleges,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  send  thier  children  to 


school  there. 

“I  will  definitely  start  my  children  out  at 
a  community  college,”  he  said.  “The 
studies  have  shown  that  students 
graduated  from  CD  have  as  good  an  educa¬ 
tion  as  those  who  start  their  freshman  year 
at  a  four-year  school.  The  opportunities 
are  here,  and  we’re  paying  for  them 
anyway,  so  why  not  use  them?” 

Schmidt  added  that  he  feels  the  two-year 
school  offers  a  young  student  something 
else  as  well  —  the  chance  to  earn  his  own 
way,  or  to  at  least  help  out  on  the  financial 
end. 

“The  sense  of  accomplishment  and 
responsibility  that  goes  with  working  to 
help  put  yourself  through  school  is  very 
valuable,”  he  said.  “That’s  something  I 
want  my  children  to  have.” 

Schmidt  said  he  feels  CD’s  new  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  open  college  system  is  good. 
“We  are  reaching  more  people,  and  are 
dealing  with  a  greater  variety  of  people 
than  ever  before.  There  are  more  women 
here,  and  more  older  students  and  more 
minority  students.  That’s  what  we  should 
be  doing.” 

“I  would  like  to  see  the  CD  faculty  take  a 
lead  in  embracing  the  community  college 
concept,”  Schmidt  said.  “There  are  too 
few  recognition  programs  and  scholar¬ 
ships  here.  We  should  be  choosing  to 
recognize  students  who  highlight  the 
characteristics  of  the  community  college. 
This  would  take  some  active  involvement 
by  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  it  would 
work  up  some  enthusiasm  for  the  school, 
both  here  and  in  the  community.” 

Schmidt  held  the  position  of  student 
comptroller  for  a  year  and  a  half  while  he 
was  a  student  here.  He  says  now  that 
definite  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
structure  of  the  Student  Government 
organization. 

“The  present  SG  set-up  doesn’t 
recognize  the  reality  of  the  situation  at  a 
community  college,”  he  said.  “First  of  all, 
it  is  called  ‘government’  which  implies 
that  it  is  responsible  to  its  constituents  and 
that  it  has  the  power  to  govern.  In  reality, 
SGhas  neither.” 

The  emphasis  should  be  changed  to 
some  type  of  representative  assembly, 
Schmidt  said.  “The  emphasis  should  be  on 
representation,  not  on  actual  authority.  SG 


should  change  its  name  and  its  objec¬ 
tives,”  he  said. 

“The  present  system  asks  for  involve¬ 
ment  from  the  young,  full-time  student, 
and  this  person  is  the  least  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  time  commitment,”  Schmidt  said. 

Schmidt  added  that  in  the  late  60’s  the 
SG  structure  was  suited  to  the  type  of  stu¬ 
dent  who  was  then  in  the  majority  at  CD  — 
young  and  full-time. 

“Now  the  situation  has  changed,”  he 
said.  “The  shift  has  been  to  part-time 
students  and  night  students,  and  neither  of 
these  has  the  time  to  devote.” 


Sell  it  with 

Courier 

Want  Ads 

Call  ext  2379 


Your  name  is  needed  by 

Hand  Gun  Control,  Inc. 

810  18th  St.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
A  new  movement  to  stop 
handgun  killings. 

Paid  for  by  Roy  Grundy,  ext.  2143 


LOWER  RATES  FOR 
MOTORCYCLE 
RIDERS 


NOW  you  can  get  the  pro¬ 
tection  you  need  for  your 
motorcycle  from  a  top 
company  like  Pekin 
Insurance  at  up  to  15 % 
lower  rates  than  last  year! 

Cycle  over  and  see  your 
hometown  professional 
Pekin  Insurance  agent 
TODAY  -  you'll  be  glad 
you  did ! 

Swart  Insurance  Agency 
619  S.  Main  Street 
Lombard,  II. 
629-0807 


JOB  HUNTING? 

How  does  this  sound? . . . 

•  Very  flexible  hours 

•  Paid  in  cash  weekly 

•  No  limit  on  earnings 

You  must . . . 

•  Be  20  years  old 

•  Have  access  to  a  car 

•  Be  willing  to  make  money 

For  info,  Call  Mrs.  Elliott  at  932-8526. 
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BAUSCH  &  LOMB  ▼ 

single  vision 

SOFT  CONTACTS 


Ask  about  our 
soft  contact  lenses 
to  correct  Astigmatism 


COMPLETE 

Price  Includes: 

•CONTACT  LENS 
EYE  EXAMINATION 
•SOFT  CONTACTS 
•COLD  CARE  KIT 

OFFER  EXTENDED 
THRU  5/30/81 

Naperville 

Naperville  Commons 

24  W.  500  Maple  4se.  ujii_  pa.L 

M9«9  156W.  Roosevel.Rd. 

833-9000 


TRY  SOFT 
CONTACTS 

FREE 

IN  OUR  OFFICE 


•  No  Appointment 

Necessary 

•  Eyes  Examined 

•  Glasses  Fitted 

•  Prescriptions 

Filled 

•  Prescriptions 
Taken  From 
Your  Glasses 

•Ask  about  our 
contact  lens 

continuous  care  program. 
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CD 

Alumni  Association 
sponsored 

Book  Sale 

featuring  a  wide  variety  of  new  books 

All  hardcovers  and  paperbacks 
75%  off  the  retail  price 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  26  and  27  in  A3C 
from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Thursday,  May  28  in  the  Campus  Center 

from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  
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(Editorial  opinions  do  not 


necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. ) 


The  Courier  is  a  weekly  news  publication 
serving  College  of  DuPage.  Editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  in  the  white  barn  east  of  J  Bldg. 
Telephone,  858-2800,  ext.  2379  or  2113. 
Advertising  rates  available  upon  request. 
Deadline  for  routine  announcements  is  5 
p.m.  Monday.  The  college  is  located  at 
Lambert  Road  and  22nd  Street,  Glen 
Ellyn,  Ill.  60137.  Letters  to  the  editor  will 
be  subject  to  normal  editing  procedures. 

Editor . Jim  Krueger 

Managing  editor . Tom  Schlueter 

Sports  editor . Tom  Nelson 

Photo  editor . Vance  Erwin 

Circulation  manager . Lucy  Ladner 

Faculty  adviser . Gordon  Richmond 


No  quick  solutions 
for  student  apathy 


10,000  years  ago,  two  cavemen,  Ug  and 
Og,  sat  around  a  pile  of  sticks.  Ug  just  sat 
there,  whereas  Og  made  busy  with  his 
hands  and  a  fire  crackled  into  life  in  the 
pile  of  dry  brush. 

Og  cried,  “Ug,  I  invent  fire !  Look !  ” 

Ug  looked,  and  said,  “Ug.” 

One  year  later,  Ug  sat  on  his  haunches  in 
front  of  the  fire  that  Og  had  started  for 
him.  He  was  humming  a  song  that  Og  had 
written.  “Ug  Ug-Ug  Ug  Ug-Ug.” 

Suddenly  Og  showed  up  with  his  latest 
brainstorm  —  a  round  piece  of  flattened 
stone.  Og  cried,  “Ug,  I  invent  wheel! 
Look!” 

And  so  the  story  ends,  but  not  complete¬ 
ly.  Ug  was  guilty  of  an  invention.  He  in¬ 
vented  apathy. 

And  apathy  has  proved  to  be  as  popular 
an  invention  as  fire  or  the  wheel  or  music. 

It  is  especially  popular  here  at  CD. 

Nowhere  more  prevalent  than  in  the 
areas  set  aside  especially  for  student  in¬ 
volvement. 

Areas  like:  Student  Government,  Stu¬ 
dent  Activities,  the  Courier,  sports,  cam¬ 
pus  jobs,  clubs,  and  attendance  at  athletic 
and  performing  arts  events. 

Students  complain,  but  don’t  want  to  get 
involved.  Students  cry  that  there  should  be 
changes,  but  don’t  want  to  help  make  those 
changes  or  share  in  the  responsibility  or 
the  consequences. 

And  the  college  doesn’t  make  it  any 
easier  for  the  students  to  get  involved. 

The  jobs  offer  very  little  pay.  The  hours 
are  long,  and  the  work  is  oftentimes  hard 
—  qualities  which  turn  a  lot  of  students  off. 

And  it  is  debatable  whether  or  not  the 
rewards  counterbalance  the  bad  pay,  the 
long  hours,  or  the  hard  work.  Is  one 
sentence  in  a  resume  going  to  make  a 
great  difference?  Sometimes  yes,  but 
realistically,  oftentimes  no.  Is  an  occa¬ 
sional  pat  on  the  back  worth  it?  Oftentimes 
yes,  but  most  times  no.  It  really  doesn’t 
make  a  difference  because  a  pat  on  the 
back  is  a  pat  on  the  back  with  very  little 
significance. 

The  solution:  Increase  the  rewards.  But 
increasing  the  rewards  takes  money, 
money  which  I  don’t  believe  the  college 
has  at  the  present  time. 

So  what  is  the  solution?  I  sadly  think  that 


there  isn’t  one  at  the  present  time.  Apathy 
is  here  to  stay.  CD  has  its  Ugs  and  its  Ogs. 

And  apathy  afflicts  others  besides  the 
students.  Teachers  are  also  victims. 
Teachers  who  give  up  on  their  classes 
because  the  students  don’t  seem  to  be  pro¬ 
mising  enough.  Teachers  who  decide  not  to 
give  special  attention  to  their  lesson  plans 
or  listen  to  student  criticism  about  their 
work.  Teachers  who  are  not  willing  or  able 
to  make  changes  in  their  style  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  student  who  is  less  for¬ 
tunate  intellectually. 

The  administration  is  also  afflicted.  No 
where  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
Campus  Center.- 

Late  one  afternoon,  go  to  the  campus 
center,  stand  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  silently 
you  will  think  to  yourself  that  this  has  to  be 
the  worst  looking  Campus  Center  in  Il¬ 
linois. 

One  afternoon  I  stood  there  and  saw  rip¬ 
ped  dull-brown  vinyl  couches,  multi¬ 
colored  plastic  chairs  that  brought  a 
nostalgic  sting  to  my  eyes  and  reminded 
me  of  kindergarten,  a  non-descript  floor, 
whose  color  I  can’t  remember  it  was  so 
dull,  tattered  balloons  hanging  like 
deflated  egos  from  the  ceiling,  and  walls 
that  were  pitted,  covered  with  out  of  date 
announcements,  and  looking  like  walls 
from  a  concentration  camp.  I  asked 
myself:  How  were  you  ever  able  to  eat 
here  every  weekday?  And  I  didn’t  have  an 
answer. 

Of  course  help  is  on  the  way.  In  a  few 
years  from  now,  we’ll  have  a  new  Student 
Resource  Building.  To  coin  a  phrase:  It  is 
the  great  white  hope  of  CD.  I  hope  no  one  is 
disappointed,  because  it  is  probably  the 
only  hope  this  college  has  of  generating 
any  kind  of  a  healthy  student  atmosphere. 

And  since  I  began  this  editorial  with  a 
story.  I’ll  end  it  with  one. 

Did  you  hear  the  one  about  the  Courier 
editor  who,  feeling  unusually  motivated 
one  day,  grabbed  an  issue  of  the  Courier, 
jumped  up,  ran  outside  and,  finding  a  stu¬ 
dent  listlessly  reclining  against  a  wall,  en¬ 
thusiastically  shook  the  paper  in  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  face,  and  said,  “Hey,  I  invent 
newspaper!  Look!” 

The  student  looked  up,  and  said,  “Ug.” 


JeffLorber  Fusion  gave  a  concert  at  CD  last  May  9.  The  man  above  is 
Jeff  Lorber  who  is  the  keyboardist  and  composer  of  the  group. 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


For  those  of  you  who  are  still  scratching 
your  heads  in  bewilderment  over  last 
week’s  Face  the  Music,  I  will  shed  a  little 
light  on  the  subject. 

.As  you  may  or  may  not  know,  the  CD 
faculty  is  in  the  middle  of  contract  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  farmers  in  last  week’s  fable 
were  the  instructors  and  the  giants,  of 
course,  represented  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Being  a  student  here  the  last  two  years. 
I’ve  heard  no  small  amount  of  complaining 
from  the  instructors  about  the  way  they 
are  treated  by  the  board  and  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  In  my  uninformed  opinion, 
these  complaints  are  too  numerous  to  be 
dismissed  as  mere  grumbling.  The 
teachers,  who  once  had  the  last  word  in 
policy  making,  now  are  lucky  if  they  get  in 
a  word  in  edgewise. 

The  teachers  see  the  college  install  huge, 
expensive  computers,  build  huge,  expen¬ 
sive  buildings  but  watch  their  paycheck 
dwindle  year  after  year.  They’re  com¬ 
plaining  all  right.  The  president’s  salary 
goes  up,  why  not  theirs? 

Oh  sure,  you  can  compare  them  to  stu¬ 
dent  government,  that’s  always  good  for  a 
laugh.  The  board  has  been  successful  in  ef¬ 
fectively  silencing  any  voice  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  But  I’m  not  sure  that  it’s  going  to 
work  the  same  way  with  these  instructors. 
They’re  dealing  with  their  careers,  you 
see,  and  they’re  only  going  to  stand  for  so 
much.  They’ve  already  voted  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  to  join  a  union.  What  did  you  say  ? 
The  election  was  declared  invalid?  The 
sentiment  is  still  there. 

I  predict  that  if  current  trends  continue, 
CD  is  going  to  turn  into  a.  battlefield. 
Whether  it’s  true  or  not  (I  happened  to 
believe  it  is)  that  the  board  cares  little  for 
their  instructors,  most  of  them  believe 
they’re  getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 
Once  those  feelings  are  expressed,  the 
lines  are  drawn. 

To  be  truthful,  I  can’t  get  too  worked  up 
about  this  subject  anymore.  I  have  to 
worry  about  what  I’m  going  to  do  once  I 


get  out  of  school  and  get  on  with  my  me 
I’m  lucky,  I  guess,  I  get  to  leave.  Most  i„' 
structors  aren’t  so  lucky.  They  are  depend 
dent  for  their  livelihood  on  this  college  | 
hope  the  board  takes  that  into  considera. 
tion.  Thousands  more  students  will  enter 
these  hallowed  halls  in  the  future  and  I 
think  it  would  be  nice  if  their  teachers 
weren’t  mired  down  in  ongoing  disputes 

Now,  I’ll  be  the  first  to  admit  that  1 
haven’t  talked  to  any  board  members  for 
their  side  of  the  story.  I’ve  never  even  met 
one,  so  I  wouldn’t  know  what  one  would 
look  like  if  I  saw  one,  but  I  think  I  can  im- 
agine  what  their  position  might  be.  It  pro. 
bably  goes  something  like  this:  The 
economy  is  bad,  we  have  to  make  cuts 
everybody  has  to  suffer,  blah,  blah,  blah  ' 

One  of  the  criticisms  I’ve  heard  about 
the  board  is  that  they’re  all  business  types, 
more  interested  in  the  fiscal  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  college  than  the  educa¬ 
tional  ones.  Well,  in  my  ever  enterprising 
manner,  I  have  come  up  with  a  different 
way  for  the  board  to  look  at  their  faculty. 

First,  seeing  as  though  they  (the  board) 
relate  to  problems  like  good  businessmen, 
they  should  look  at  the  faculty  as  their 
employees,  (new,  huh?)  As  any  good 
businessman  knows,  their  most  important 
investment  is  in  their  personnel.  It  is  not 
smart  to  neglect  investments.  No  one 
would  invest  $5,000  in  a  car  and  then  never 
change  the  oil,  would  they? 

I  have  another  suggestion  for  the  board. 
Please  stop  laughing  at  the  Faculty 
Association.  It  may  prove  to  be  unwise. 

I  don’t  think  it’s  too  much  to  ask  of  the 
board  members  to  think  about  the  students 
again.  After  all,  that’s  why  they’re  there. 
(No,  the  board  of  trustees  is  not  there  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  prestige  to  its 
members,  although  it  may  look  that  way.) 
As  long  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  neglects 
its  fine  teaching  staff  (yes,  I’m  serious), 
it’s  the  quality  of  education  that  suffers  the 
most.  Give  them  a  break. 


Poor  facilities  flaw 
Towner-Lorber  show 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

It  was  never  more  apparent  that  CD  has 
no  proper  facilities  for  special  shows  or 
concerts  than  Saturday  night  during  Ralph 
Towner’s  opening  set  for  Jeff  Lorber’s  Fu¬ 
sion. 

Towner’s  solo  guitar  work,  sometimes 
soft  enough  to  hear  the  shuffling  of  feet, 
was  unexpectedly  accompanied  by  the 
clicks  and  whirrings  of  the  coffee  and  soda 
machines  at  the  back  of  the  Campus 
Center. 

Everytime  a  door  opened,  a  rude  blast  of 
light  penetrated  any  kind  of  atmosphere 
that  Towner  established. 

More  than  once,  Towner  looked  up  from 
his  guitar,  startled  at  some  bang  from  the 
audience. 

But  fortunately,  this  was  the  only  dismal 
aspect  of  the  night.  Towner’s  loyal  fans 
wouldn’t  let  something  like  a  little 
background  noise  distract  from  his 

Gibson  wins 
barbeque  title 

By  Tom  Schlueter 

The  pressure  was  evident  on  the  faces  of 
the  cooks  as  the  faculty  filed  in  for  the  rib 
tasting  contest  Friday,  May  8. 

One  rib  from  business  law  instructor 
Marv  Segal’s  recipe  and  one  rib  from 
director  of  auxiliary  services  Ernie  Gib¬ 
son’s  recipe  was  placed  on  a  plate  for  those 
impartial  judges  to  taste. 

The  final  outcome  found  Gibson  with  the 
preferred  ribs,  117  to  84. 

According  to  one  student  in  Segal’s  law 
class,  the  loser  was  despondent. 

The  proceeds  from  the  contest  are  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  NAACP. 


evocative  tunes.  Towner  established 
himself,  in  this  reporter’s  opinion  at  least, 
as  one  of  the  world’s  finest  guitarists. 

Jeff  Lorber’s  set  was  nothing  short  of 
fantastic.  In  contrast  to  Towner's 
unassuming  style,  Lorber’s  Fusion 
created  a  circus-like  image  on  stage,  with 
a  bright  light  show  and  relaxed  musicians 
unafraid  to  rip  off  5  minute  solos. 

Lorber  surrounded  himself  with  six 
(count  ’em)  keyboards  including  an  elec¬ 
tric  grand  piano,  electric  organ,  syn¬ 
thesizer,  Rhoades  and  a  couple 
unrecognizable  ones.  He  even  had  a  syn¬ 
thesizer  that  he  strapped  around  his  neck 
like  a  guitar  and  walked  out  from  behind 
his  wall  of  keyboards. 

Lorber’s  band  has  been  voted  the  No.  1 
jazz  band  nationwide,  but  their  following 
in  the  Chicago  area  has  yet  to  materialize 
in  great  numbers. 

Correction 

In  the  May  7  issue  of  the  Courier  a  story 
read  that  a  $500,000  grant  had  been  award¬ 
ed  to  Peter  Bagnuolo,  CD  coordinator  of 
commercial  art  and  advertising. 

The  Courier  has  been  advised  that 
Bagnuolo  did  not  receive  a  $500,000  grant, 
but  that  the  equipment  that  Bagnuolo  used 
at  Argonne  National  Laboratory  cost 
$500,000. 

The  Courier  article  also  stated  that  there 
were  only  ten  computers  capable  of  doing 
the  work. 

The  Courier  has  been  advised  that  there 
are  many  more  than  10  computers  capable 
of  doing  computer  graphics,  but  only  a 
handful  sophisticated  enough  to  handle  the 
complex  slide/graphics  such  as  are  done 
at  Argonne  and  Chartmaster. 
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Roving  Reporter 


By  Tom  Schlueter  and  Roger  Paulhus 


Will  Bobby  Sands’  death  affect  the  Irish  situation? 


DICKMALECEK 

“I  think  so.  His  death,  in  such  a 
dramatic  way,  is  certainly  going  to  have 
an  effect.” 


MARGE  PURDY 

“No,  I  don’t  think  so.  It’s  going  to  cause 
isolated  demonstrations  here  and  there, 
but  have  a  lasting  effect,  no.” 


AHMAD  DJANGI 

“Yes.  He  started  a  big  movement  and 
the  people  will  act  as  a  unit  and  follow 
him.” 


greg  mcdowell 

“Yes,  the  effects  are  starting  to 
manifest  themselves  already.  They  are 
superficial  changes,  though.  It  is  definitely 
not  going  to  change  right  away.” 


For  the  world  of  theater, 
try  Summer  Repertory 


By  Thomas  Cronenberg 

Now  in  its  11th  year.  Summer  Repertory 
Theatre  offers  students  an  intensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  areas  of  theater. 

“A  person  may  go  from  being  the 
leading  lady  in  one  play  and  being  a  walk- 
on  part  in  another,”  said  Harold  Bauer, 
one  of  the  directors  in  the  nine-week  sum¬ 
mer  program.  “People  in  the  program  get 
a  taste  of  the  whole  gamut  of  the  theater 
experience.” 

Four  pieces  are  on  the  summer  produc¬ 
tion  schedule:  Puccini’s  opera,  “La 
Boheme;”  the  musical  “Grease,”  by 
Jacobs/Casey;  the  drama,  “Street 
Scene,”  by  Elmer  Rice;  and  “The  Lopin- 
mazical  Trunise,”  a  children’s  play  by 
Bennet/Price. 

Each  production  will  be  directed  by  a 
different  person.  Harold  Bauer  will  direct 
the  opera:  Frank  Tourangeau,  the 
musical,  with  music  being  covered  by  Bob 
Marshall;  and  Richard  Holgate  will  direct 
both  the  children’s  play  and  the  drama. 

Everyone  who  registers  for  the  nine 
credit  hour  course  will  get  a  part  in  at  least 
one  play,  with  some  people  participating  in 
as  many  as  two  or  three. 

“We  don’t  have  a  ‘star  system’  here,”  he 
said.  “The  only  parts  that  are  not  covered 
with  people  in  the  course  are  the  leads  in 
the  opera.  Auditions  for  these  are  held  in 
the  community  several  weeks  before  the 
program  begins.  We  do  this  so  we  are  sure 
that  we  have  people  that  can  do  the  parts.” 

In  the  summer  program,  persons  switch 
parts  constantly,  doing  everything  from 
painting  scenery  to  singing  arias  as  the 
summer  goes  on.  Through  this,  persons 
may  discover  talents  they  never  knew  they 
had;  the  opera  singer  may  discover  he  en¬ 
joys  doing  comedy,  while  the  serious  actor 
may  be  happy  painting  scenery. 

“The  summer  is  a  period  of  concentra¬ 
tion  that  is  wonderful,”  commented 
Bauer.  “You’re  not  split  up  with  the 
responsibilities  of  classes  and  can  devote 
time  to  the  theater.  It’s  an  intensive,  drain¬ 


ing  period,  but  draining  in  a  good  sort  of 
way.” 

Daily  rehearsals  between  7  and  10  p.m. 
become  very  hectic,  as  all  four  shows  are 
in  rehearsal  at  one  time.  Every  show  is 
rehearsed  every  evening. 

“Directors  have  to  work  very  closely  to 
schedule  rehearsal  time.  There  has  to  be 
lots  of  give  and  take  because  many  people 
have  roles  in  more  than  one  play.”  said 
Bauer. 

Rehearsal  takes  place  anywhere  from 
onstage  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center,  to 
the  Studio  Theater,  to  an  empty 
classroom.  Once  a  week  a  director  is 
allowed  on  stage  with  his  show,  with  a  day 
from  time  to  time  that  is  purely  devoted  to 
one  show. 

“Very  intensive  concentration  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  participants,” 
said  Bauer.  “Many  of  them  are  switching 
parts  and  styles  of  theater  throughout  the 
evenings  of  rehearsal.” 

This  creates  a  challenge  for  the  people 
working  on  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
productions.  Theoretically,  this  means 
that  four  separate  sets,  costumes  and  dif¬ 
ferent  properties  are  needed  at  the  same 
time. 

“The  tech  people  try  as  hard  as  they  can 
to  make  sets  useful  in  scenes  of  various  dif¬ 
ferent  plays,”  said  Bauer.  “At  the  end  of 
each  night’s  performances,  there  is  a  crew 
that  changes  everything  and  makes  it 
ready  for  the  next  night’s  production.” 

It  is  this  diversity  that  is  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  of  the  summer  experience,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bauer. 

“It’s  exciting  to  see  a  person  who  always 
thought  he  couldn’t  sing  taking  part  in  an 
opera,  or  to  see  a  singer  up  on  stage  acting 
and  enjoying  it.” 

For  this  reason,  Bauer  insisted  that  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  Summer  Repertory 
Theatre  sign  up  for  only  the  full  four  plays. 

Interested  actors,  singers,  musicians, 
and  tech  people  should  enroll  in  Theatre 
ISTEAA.  It  meets  Monday-Thursday  from 


_ 7-9:50  p.m. _ 

PRE-MEDS/ 

PRE-VETS 

Candidates  for  study  leading  to  degrees  in  both  Medical  and  Veterinary 
Medicine  can  now  combine: 

•  One  year  (36  credits)  toward  •  Completion  of  program  toward 

accredited  M.S.  program  Medical  or  Veterinary  Medicine  degree 

at  major  Universities.  in  a  Caribbean  or  European  school. 

Mow  accepting  applications  for  July  and  Movember  semesters.  For  interview 
call:  (203)  661-8906. 

CENTER  far  the  DEVELOPMENT  of 
INTERNATIONAL  POST  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

two  sound  view  drive,  greenwich.  Connecticut  06830 _ 


Dancers  to  perform 


Donna  Oleson,  left,  director,  and  Barb  Sharp  whirl 
around  as  the  College  of  DuPage  Dance  Repertory  Theatre 
rehearses  for  its  annual  spring  concert  on  May  21,  22  and 
23,  at  8 p.m.,  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center.  The  free  per¬ 
formances  of  jazz  and  contemporary  dance  will  include 
music  by  Bach,  Glenn  Miller,  Aaron  Copland,  Mason 
Williams,  and  the  themes  from  “Rocky”  and  “Clockwork 
Orange.  ” 

Members  of  the  dance  troupe  are  Karen  Bucaro,  Villa 
Park;  Michele  Rocush,  Naperville;  Ellen  Copeland,  Lom¬ 
bard;  Terri  Reardon  and  Kerri  Miller,  Glen  Ellyn;  and 
Denise  Haack,  Janine  Urbanek,  and  Chris  Marx,  all  of 
Elmhurst. 


Columbia 

College 

The  Public  Arts 


Writ®  or  call  lor  Information 
and  application  now. 

600  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60605 
(312)  663-1600 

Columbia  CoNogo  odmlh  students 
without  regard  to  too*,  color,  mi. 
religion,  physical  handicap  and  national 
or  ottinfc  origin. 


Collage  degree  program*  or  special  study  In 
distinguished  departments  of 
FILM 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
TELEVISION  &  RADIO 
THEATER  &  MUSIC 
DANCE 

ARTS  A  ENTERTAINMENT  MANAGEMENT 
FINE  ARTS 

GRAPHIC  DESIGN) ADVERTISING  ART 
CRAFTS 

INTERIOR  DESIGN 
FICTION  A  POETRY  WRITING 
JOURNALISM 
ADVERTISING 
LIBERAL  ARTS 

Professional  taoUltles.  Outstanding  faculty  ot  leading 
professionals  who  teach  what  they  do. 

Summer  Registration  June  1  thru  June  14 
Fall  Registration  Sept.  14  thru  Sept.  28 
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A  physical  fitness  course 
in  nine  not-so-easy  stages 


By  Laurie  Farrar 

A  casual  fitness  buff  out  for  a  pleasant 
afternoon  of  exercise  may  get  more  than 
he  bargained  for  on  CD’s  Par-Course 
fitness  trail. 

After  struggling  through  almost  all  of 
the  mile-long  course,  located  on  the  east 
side  of  A  Bldg,  and  scheduled  for  improve¬ 
ment  this  summer,  the  beleagered  runner 
finds  his  path  blocked  by  a  stretch  of  water 
caused  by  nearby  construction. 

Although  he  is  but  a  few  yards  from  his 
objective,  he  is  forced  to  either  retrace  his 
steps  or  go  through  the  construction  site, 
threading  his  way  through  mountains  of 
mud  and  broken  concrete  to  freedom. 

Par-Course  is  a  series  of  nine  fitness  sta¬ 
tions  set  around  the  prairie  restoration 
project  and  lake  near  Park  Blvd.  The  exer¬ 
cises  are  graded  —  moving  from  stret¬ 
ching  to  demanding  exercises,  and  ending 
with  cool  down  maneuvers.  There  are 
three  levels  of  proficiency,  or  “pars,”  for 
each  exercise.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is 
to  “act  as  a  coach”  to  those  who  are  inex¬ 
perienced  at  pacing  themselves. 

“The  use  of  the  course  hasn’t  been  exten¬ 
sive  as  yet,”  said  cross-country  coach  Ron 
Ottoson.  “We  expect  to  see  more  people  us- 

‘King  David’ 
oratorio  to  be 
offered  May  24 

Arthur  Honegger’s  monumental  Biblical 
oratorio,  “King  David,”  will  be  performed 
on  Sunday,  May  24,  by  the  College  of 
DuPage  Concert  Choir  and  Chamber 
Singers  with  professional  orchestra  and 
soloists  conducted  by  Harold  Bauer. 

Dr.  Harold  McAninch,  president  of  the 
college,  will  read  the  narrative  texts  which 
bind  together  the  27  segments  depicting 
the  life  of  the  great  king  of  Israel. 

Cindy  Halgrimson  of  Naperville,  a 
graduate  of  the  college  and  Northern  Il¬ 
linois  University,  is  the  soprano  soloist. 
She  is  currently  concluding  her  first 
season  as  a  leading  soprano  of  the  National 
Opera  Company. 

Chicagoan  Clayton  Hochhalter,  a  fre¬ 
quent  recitalist  and  oratorio  soloist,  will 
sing  the  tenor  solos,  and  choir  member 
Marj  Iuro  of  Winfield  will  sing  the  alto 
solos.  Ellen  Carroll  of  Naperville  will  read 
the  role  of  the  Witch  of  Endor. 


What  a  biologist  sees 
during  a  campus  stroll 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

After  a  few  days  of  unseasonably  cold 
weather ,  it  was  nice  to  see  the  sun  shining 
again.  Certainly  a  perfect  day  for  a 
“nature  walk”  with  biology  instructor 
Harold  Cohen. 

As  we  started  our  tour,  Cohen  said  the 
nice  thing  about  CD’s  campus  is  the  diver¬ 
sity  of  bird  habitats.  There  are  ponds, 
marshes,  a  swamp,  fields  and  a  natural 
prairie,  thus  enabling  many  types  of  birds 
to  feed  here. 

During  the  hour-and-a-half  walk,  I  found 
that  he  was  right.  I  spotted  five  different 
birds  I  had  never  seen  before.  When  we 
were  searching  for  a  Canada  Goose  nest,  a 
black  crowned  night  heron  soared 
overhead.  Cohen  thought  that  perhaps  we 
startled  the  bird  from  its  daytime  roost.  It 
normally  feeds  in  the  shallows  at  night. 

Other  birds  that  we  saw  were  the  blue 
winged  teal,  homed  lark,  sora  rail  (very 
rare  here),  a  coot  or  mudhen,  and  a 
Savanah  sparrow. 


ing  it  when  the  new  PE  Building  is  ready, 
and  people  won’t  have  to  go  across  campus 
to  M  Bldg,  for  locker  space  and  showers.” 

Ottoson  uses  the  course  for  his  PE 
classes. 

“It’s  not  really  meant  for  serious 
athletes,”  he  said.  “The  course  is  designed 
for  people  who  are  concerned  about  their 
cardio-vascular  health.  There  is  a  chart  on 
the  course  that  tells  you  how  to  measure 
the  amount  of  exercise  that  is  best  for  you. 
The  program  also  increases  flex  and  ab¬ 
dominal  strength,  which  lessens  the 
chance  of  lower  back  problems.” 

According  to  Director  of  Development 
Richard  Miller,  this  summer  the  course 
will  be  lined  with  wood  chips  and  lights  will 
be  installed.  The  trail  may  be  rerouted 
slightly  to  an  optimum  position. 

The  course  was  built  last  summer  by 
CETA  employees  at  a  cost  of  $3,500.  The 
idea  for  an  exercise  trail  resulted  from  a 
survey  of  PE  teachers.  The  course  is 
available  to  the  community  as  well  as  the 
CD  students.  In  the  winter  the  area  serves 
as  a  cross-country  ski  trail. 

According  to  Volleyball  Magazine,  there 
are  200  Par-Courses  in  the  country,  with 
another  200  to  400  expected  to  be  built  in 
the  next  two  years. 

“The  concept  is  excellent,”  said  Ron  Ot¬ 
toson.  “It’s  something  that  can  be  done 
when  you  have  the  opportunity.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  find  jogging  boring.  This  is  something 
they  can  do  that’s  fun.  Unlike  jogging,  it 
both  stretches  and  strengthens.  It’s  a  com¬ 
plete  exercise.” 


Biology  instructor  Hal  Cohen, 
center,  took  Courier  staffers  Roger 
Pauhus,  left,  and  Tom  Schlueter  on 
a  hature  walk  around  campus. 

In  a  display  of  aerial  acrobatics,  redw¬ 
inged  blackbirds  performed  a  mating 
ritual  where  three  or  four  males  chased  a 
female  back  and  forth  above  our  heads. 

There  is  a  mating  pair  of  Canada  geese 
on  campus,  and  we  found  them,  along  with 
three  goslings,  swimming  in  the  pond  on 
the  east  side  of  A  Bldg. 

Of  course,  the  ponds  and  marshes  have 
their  resident  population  of  mallards. 
Cohen  said  that  the  ducks  may  nest  in  one 
area  but  they  feed  in  all  the  areas. 


Commenting  on  the  effects  the  construe- 
tion  is  having  on  the  marsh,  Cohen  said  the 
water  level  has  risen  noticeably. 

“They  thought  they  were  getting  rid  of 
the  marsh  when  they  filled  in  the  corner 
but  it’s  interesting  to  note  that  the  marsh  is 
still  there.  Only  now  it’s  taking  over  the 
parking  lot,”  Cohen  said. 

He  did  say  that  he  was  glad  it  was  only 
the  one  corner  that  was  filled  in.  Original, 
ly,  a  road  right  through  the  middle  of  the 
marsh  was  planned. 

Cohen  said  that  the  marsh  is  as  close  to 
its  natural  state  as  it  has  been  in  100  years 
At  one  time,  CD’s  campus  was  a  farmer's 
field.  The  marsh  was  recreated  when  a 
Bldg,  was  built. 

The  water  runoff  settled  on  the  peat  bogs 
and  dormant  seeds  began  to  sprout.  Cohen 
pointed  out  some  willow  trees  along  the 
water’s  edge  that  were  not  growing  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  If  things  remain  un¬ 
disturbed,  in  15  or  20  years  a  picturesque 
tree-lined  shore  will  exist,  he  said. 

When  we  came  up  to  the  prairie  restora¬ 
tion  project,  he  said  that  this  was  exactly 
what  the  pioneers  saw  in  Illinois  this  time 
of  year  as  they  moved  westward. 

Cohen  said  that  it  might  be  hard  to  get 
excited  right  away  about  a  prairie.  At  first 
glance,  there’s  really  not  much  to  look  at. 

“Even  I  couldn’t  get  really  excited  over 
it  when  it  first  started,”  he  said,  “but  it’s 
catching  and  it’s  a  wonderful  place.” 

The  prairie  grass  is  burned  back 
periodically  to  prevent  weedy  plants  and 
their  seeds  from  spreading.  Cohen  added 
that  some  of  the  grass  is  always  left  un¬ 
burned  to  leave  space  for  any  wildlife. 

Fire  is  a  natural  part  of  the  development 
of  the  prairie,  he  said. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  the 
morning  was  the  fence-row  of  Osage 
orange  trees  planted  by  a  farmer  some  75 
or  100  years  ago.  A  post  made  out  of  the 
wood  from  the  tree  was  placed  in  the 
ground  and  a  tree  naturally  grows  at  that 
point.  The  original  posts  are  still  visible 
next  to  the  huge,  straggly  trees. 

The  marshes  and  swamps  that  dot  CD’s 
campus  provide  one  of  the  few  nesting  and 
feeding  grounds  for  birds  in  this  area. 
When  the  surrounding  area  is  considered, 
it  is  difficult  to  think  of  another  area  that 
provides  so  much  for  both  migrating  and 
nesting  birds. 

To  place  a  value  on  something  means  to 
give  it  human  qualities.  In  this  respect,  the 
value  of  the  marsh  as  an  educational 
resource  is  inestimable.  But  the  real  value 
of  the  marsh  is  for  the  birds.  Literally. 


The  CD  marsh,  below,  is  a 
natural  haven  for  many  species  of 
birds  and  geese. 

Photos  by  Vance  Erwin 
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THERE'S  ONLY 

ONE  PLACE  TO  GET 
mOO  FOR  COLLEGE 
IN  JUST  TWO  YEARS. 


Soon  you’ll  have  your  associate’s  degree. 
And  if  you’re  thinking  of  continuing  your  education, 
you  know  just  how  expensive  that  will  be. 

But  consider  the  Army.  In  the  Army,  if  you 
participate  in  the  Veterans’  Educational  Assistance 
Program  (VEAP),  you  can  accumulate  $9,200  for 
college  in  just  two  years. 

That’s  significant  for  two  reasons.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  that’s  a  lot  of  money.  But  what  you 
may  not  have  realized  is  that  two  years 
is  the  shortest  military  enlistment  avail¬ 
able.  Only  the  Army  can  offer  you  both. 

VEAP  is  a  great  way  to  make  it 
on  your  own.  Since  it’s  not  a  loan,  you 
won’t  need  a  co-signer  or  collateral.  And 
you’ll  never  have  to  worry  about  making 
payments  after  graduation. 


It’s  strictly  a  savings  program,  and 
the  money  is  all  yours  for  school. 

VEAP  is  surprisingly  simple.  If  you 
save  between  $25  and  $100  each  month  while 
you’re  in  the  Army,  the  government  will  match 
your  savings  two-for-one.  And,  on  top  of  that,  you 
might  even  qualify  for  the  exclusive  Army 


educational 


MAXIMUM  VEAP  BENEFITS 

Per  Mo. 

2  Yrs. 

You  Save: 

$100 

$2,400* 

Gov’t  Adds 

2-fbr- 1 : 

$200 

$4,800 

Total: 

$300 

$7,200 

Education  Bonus 

$2,000 

Total  Benefits: 

$9,200** 

mus  of  $2,000. 

And  remember,  in  just 
two  years,  you’ll  be  back  in  school. 

Serve  your  country  as  you 
serve  yourself.  Call  800-421-4422. 
In  California,  call  800-252-0011. 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  800-423-2244. 
Better  yet,  look  in  the  Yellow  Pages 
under  “Recruiting.” 

‘Maximum  individual  contribution  in  the  program 
••Certain  4-year  enlistments  can  get  you  as  much  as  $18,100 


4  ARMY. 

BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE 


1  ^  £ 

¥ 
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Our  reporter  says  — 


The  great  meals  here 


rival  those  at  Antoine  s 


Maitre  d’  Dave  Gauger  checks  the  wine,  left,  and  greets  guests , 
right. 


Diana  Hartigan 


Mark  Douchette 


By  Mary  A.  Swanson 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  one  was 
not  dining  in  the  finest  French  restaurant, 
when  the  Advanced  201  Foodservice  Ad¬ 
ministration  students  prepared  and  served 
a  delectable  eight-course  dinner.  The 
grand  meals  were  served  April  30  and  May 
7. 

The  18  students  located,  as  well  as  pric¬ 
ed,  all  ingredients.  The  finest  filet  of  beef 
was  served  for  the  beef  Wellington,  which 
was  covered  with  a  delicious  pate  and  top¬ 
ped  with  fluffy  puff  pastry. 

The  April  30  meal  also  featured  Co- 
quilles  St.  Jacques  (scallops,  sauteed  slic¬ 
ed  mushrooms,  shallots  and  white  wine) 
over  which  a  sauce  of  blended  cream  and 
egg  yolks  was  topped  with  cheese,  then 
placed  under  the  broiler.  Hearts  of  palm 
salad  was  a  delicious  blend  of  piquant 
sauce  and  artichoke.  The  blintze  torte  had 
a  filling  of  pineapple  mixture,  and  was 
frosted  with  whipped  cream  and  sprinkled 
with  almonds. 

The  May  7  dinner  entree  featured  Rack 
of  Lamb  Dijonnaise.  The  morsels  of  meat 
were  accented  with  a  dyonnaise,  wonder¬ 
fully  subtle  with  just  a  hint  of  mustard. 
The  poisson  blanc  (white  fish  in  paper),  a 
French  dish  in  which  the  fish  is  actually 
wrapped  and  served  in  paper,  was  perfect. 
Highlights  of  the  meal  were  chilled 
cucumber  soup  and  spinach  salad  flambe. 

The  service  at  the  meals  was  impec¬ 
cable.  Each  course  was  timed  perfectly. 


Preparations  for  the  eight- 
course  dinners  were  elaborate  and 
carefully  organized,  under  the 
direction  of  George  Macht,  head  of 
food  services  administration. 
Above,  Macht,  left,  and  Georgia 
Gatsar  serve  up  a  mushroom  dish. 
Below,  waiter  Hugh  Yates  brings  in 
the  appetizer.  And  finally,  at  right, 
those  who  are  lucky  enough  to  be 
on  the  receiving  end  are  served 
their  dinners.  Courier  reporter 
Mary  Swanson  is  in  the  center. 


Photos  by  Tom  Nelson 


the  waiter/waitress  never  interferring 
with  consumption  or  conversation.  They 
were  just  a  whisper  away,  however,  for 
questions,  and  were  eager  to  share  any  in¬ 
formation  regarding  recipes,  history  of  a 
certain  food  or  just  light  conversation. 

Wine  consultation  was  also  available 
through  George  Macht,  coordinator  of 
Food  Services  Administration  and 
Hotel/Motel  Management. 


CULINARY  HINTS 
The  spinach  salad  flambe,  a 
George  Macht  original,  was 
delightful.  Some  helpful  hints 
for  keeping  the  salad  greens 
fresh,  according  to  Macht,  are; 
“The  spinach  should  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  float  in  cold  water,  dunk¬ 
ing  the  leaves,  to  remove  any 
sand.  The  stems  are  then  pull¬ 
ed,  the  excess  water  shaken 
off  and  the  leaves  wrapped  in 
towels.” 


The  next  feast  is  scheduled  for  May  21, 
at  7  p.m.  Entrees  will  be  grilled  swordfish 
with  bercy  sauce  and  duck  a  l’orange 
flambe. 

It’s  worth  thinking  about.  I  have  eaten  at 
Antoine’s  in  New  Orleans,  a  renowned 
French  restaurant,  and  the  poisson  blanc 
here  at  CD  was  every  bit  as  tasty  and  more 
attractive  to  look  at.  These  meals  definite¬ 
ly  rate  four  stars. 


Eiana  Noel 
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‘Broken  Feet’  ponderous, 
but  acting  excellent 


By  Thomas  Cronenberg 
Despite  excellent  performances  by  in¬ 
dividuals,  “The  Place  of  Broken  Feet,” 
presented  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center 
last  weekend  did  not  carry  itself  as  the 
lighthearted  frolic  it  was  meant  to  be.  It 
rather  confused  its  onlookers. 

The  play  is  built  around  an  absurd  situa¬ 
tion  that  could  be  extremely  funny,  but 
long  ponderous  dialogues  coupled  with  an 
already  confusing  plot  make  the  show  drag 
at  times. 

“The  Place  of  Broken  Feet”  is  set  in 
what  seems  to  be  a  monastery  in  the  fic¬ 
titious  state  of  South  Dakota.  The  time  is 
the  present. 

The  play  opens  with  Burlyfungus,  per¬ 
formed  by  Walter  Olhava,  and  Mingle 
played  by  Jim  Stenhouse,  sitting  on  a  bar¬ 
ren  gray  stage  discussing  their  lives  in 
murky  green  light.  White-faced  Bung 
enters,  played  by  Michelle  McAninch,  cur¬ 
sing  some  new  arrivals  in  her  usual  man¬ 
ner.  One  of  these  arrivals  proves  extreme¬ 
ly  interesting.  Enter  Rindenfish,  played  by 
Daniel  Haley.  He  is  a  typical  American  en¬ 
trepreneur  disgusted  with  the  boredom  of 
life. 

Conversation  is  interrupted  by  Rifle,  the 
resident  hunchback,  played  by  Craig 
Gustafson,  who  announced  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  day  has  arrived  because  the  prairie 
is  burning.  Holly  Grail,  played  by  Mimi 
Munch,  enters  afterward,  breathless  from 
a  chase  across  the  prairie  with  the  dragon 
that  awaits  outside  the  monastery.  Her 
chase  had  been  interrupted  so  that  she 
might  give  birth  to  her  baby,  which  she 
then  threw  to  the  dragon  in  a  moment  of 
panic. 

Sir  Gregory-Gregor-Gregor,  played  by 
Anthony  Cesaretti,  a  displaced  English 
knight,  valiantly  tries  to  fight  the  dragon, 
using  Holly’s  bright  red  brassiere  as  a 
symbol.  He  loses  both  of  his  arms  and  dies 
in  the  battle. 

Throughout,  the  two  hags,  Ness  and 
Ness,  played  by  Ellen  Carroll  and  Barbara 
Prescott,  frolic  in  and  out,  tempting  the 
men  with  lewd  nursery  rhymes  of  sorts 
and  uttering  haunting  cackles,  while  the 
dragon  remains  an  ever  present  threat  on 
the  group’s  lives. 

As  death  approaches,  Holly  and  Rinden- 
ish  are  married,  and  make  plans  to  open  a 
lightclub  devoted  to  scaring  people  and 
hen  making  them  happy.  The  hags  and  Ri¬ 
le  decide  to  add  authenticity  to  the  ven- 
ure  while  Holly  offers  rousing  tap  danced 
'ersions  of  “Amazing  Grace,”  to  give 
hope. 

The  special  task  force,  T.I.T.,  code 
named  “Sugar,”  consisting  of  the  leader, 
ilayed  by  Karl  Langer;  Murphy,  played 
y  Sandra  Nolan;  and  Nickel,  played  by 
atti  Maher,  interrupt  the  action  several 


times  during  the  show,  looking  for  the 
“enemy,”  the  dragon.  They  finally  take 
everyone  but  Mingle  and  Burlyfungus  to 
safety. 

Mingle  rushes  out  to  kill  the  dragon  and 
dies,  but  reappears  from  the  dead. 

The  play  had  the  potential  as  well  as  the 
intention  of  being  a  light  hearted  show,  but 
several  factors  caused  it  to  drag  and  left 
the  audience  confused. 

The  lighting,  effects,  and  costumes  were 
all  completely  somber,  which  led  the  au¬ 
dience  to  expect  a  more  serious  work.  The 
audience  did  not  always  catch  the  absurdi¬ 
ty  of  the  situations  because  they  seemed 
more  confusing  than  funny.  I  found  myself 
trying  to  understand  the  situations  and 
dialogues  on  a  more  serious  level  rather 
than  enjoying  their  immediate  comic 
value. 

Long  ponderous  dialogues  between 
Burlyfungus  and  Mingle  became  tedious, 
as  they  really  said  very  little  beyond  the 
jibberish  of  the  script,  and  often  tended  to 
drag.  Many  of  the  lines  did  not  have  effect 
simply  because  the  audience  was  no  longer 
paying  complete  attention. 

Several  characters,  though,  added  life  to 
the  show,  and  proved  extremely  funny  at 
times. 

Michelle  McAninch  was  good  as  Bung, 
the  forever  cursing  white  faced  woman. 
Her  lines  were  consistently  executed  in 
that  certain  monotone,  yet  thoroughly 
disgusted  quality  that  made  the  audience 
anticipate  her  lines  throughout  the  show. 

Ellen  Carroll  and  Barbara  Prescott 
were  fascinating  as  the  two  hags.  The 
characters  almost  always  spoke  in  unison, 
and  did  this  in  such  a  flawless  manner  that 
their  lines  became  haunting  at  times. 
Their  outbursts  were  so  strange  and  their 
cacklings  so  realistic  that  the  audience 
relished  them. 

Craig  Gustafson,  in  a  departure  from  his 
last  role,  added  spirit  in  his  part  as  Rifle, 
the  hunchback.  Rifle  became  a  character 
that  the  audience  could  laugh  at  as  well  as 
feel  sorry  for. 

The  T.I.T.  team  of  Karl  Lager,  Sandra 
Nolan,  and  Patti  Maher  executed  their 
parts  very  well  also.  The  contrast  of  their 
very  military  actions  to  the  monk-like 
stance  of  the  others  added  much  to  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  situation. 

Effects  throughout  the  show  were  done 
very  professionally,  from  the  somber 
lighting  to  the  voice  of  the  dragon,  which 
was  scary  at  unexpected  moments. 

Interested  theatergoers  should  be 
prepared  for  a  unique  evening  when  “The 
Place  of  Broken  Feet”  returns  to  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center  at  8  p.m.  on  May  14, 
15,  and  16,  directed  by  Richard  Holgate.  In 
order  to  fully  understand  the  play,  I  might 
suggest  that  it  be  seen  twice. 


vie  for  SG  president; 
only  3  for  5  board  posts 


Continued  from  Page  1 

do,”  she  said. 

Ribando  also  said  that  she  didn’t  have 
sny  specific  projects  for  SG  at  this  time. 

She  also  said  that  she  doesn’t  think  that 
SG  needs  any  major  changes,  except  that 
everyone  should  understand  the  constitu¬ 
tion  better. 

Ribando  explained  the  present  SG  pro- 
blem:  “There  are  two  or  three  people  who 
are  really  trying,  and  then  there  are  others 
fho  say  ‘we’re  going  to  do  this’  but  then  sit 
lack  and  do  nothing.” 

She  said  she  would  try  to  open  a  more 
lrec't  line  to  the  students  through  student 
orum  meetings  and  possibly  interviewing 
“udents  in  the  lounges. 

She  also  said  that  for  a  carpool  to  work  it 
■bust  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 

quarter. 

Cornille,  contrary  to  Ribando,  felt  that 
JG  should  be  re-evaluated  and  that 
■hanges  should  be  made  if  they  are  need- 

He  added  that  SG  should  have  its  own  ad- 
flser  wjj0  should  be  well-rounded  in 
’°vernment  and  accounting.  The  ideal  ad¬ 


viser,  according  to  Cornille,  would  be  a 
political  science  teacher. 

Cornille,  who  was  president  of  student 
government  for  two  years  at  Glenbard 
North  high  school,  said  that  he  has  a  pro¬ 
blem  with  the  present  condition  of 
available  lounge  space  in  A  Bldg. 

He  said  there  are  20  lounge  areas,  and 
that  he  suggested  that  10  be  designated  as 
“strictly  quiet,”  and  the  other  10  for 
socializing. 

He  also  said  that  A  Bldg,  needs  a  study 
hall  room.  He  suggested  that  the  wall 
separating  the  A  Bldg,  foodservice  from 
the  room  next  door  be  knocked  out  and  a 
movable  wall  be  put  in  its  place  to  increase 
space  available  for  both  eating  and  study¬ 
ing. 

He  also  said  that  he  wouldn’t  push  the 
idea  of  a  carpool  here. 

He  added  that  if  the  students  wanted  to 
start  a  carpool  that  bulletin  boards  could 
be  set-up  on  campus  so  that  drivers  and 
passengers  could  match  themselves  up  if 
the  wanted  to. 


SUMMER  JOBS 

Interesting,  challenging  jobs  for  college  students 
and  teachers  with  any  office  experience  are 
available  this  summer.  You  can  work  the  days  of 
your  choice  in  the  loop  or  your  neighborhood. 
Top  wages.  Write,  call  or  come  in  to  register  as 
soon  as  possible  at  the  office  most  convenient  to 

you. 

ELAINE  REVELL,  INC. 

CHICAGO 

l-00P  55  W.  Monroe  St. 

Northside  231 6  W.  Lawrence  Ave. 

Hyde  Park  1 525  E.  53rd  St. 

OAK  PARK  944  Lake  St. 

DES  PLAINES  2510  Dempster  St. 

LOMBARD  555  E.  Butterfield  Rd. 

The  Prestige  Temporary  Office  Service 


All  films  at  noon  in  A2067  &  7  p.m.  in  AT  1 08. 

Free  Films 

May  20 

The  Loneliness 

of  the  Long  Distance  Runner 

103  minutes,  1962.  Director:  Tony  Richardson 
Cast:  Tom  Courtenay,  Michael  Redgrave,  Avis  Bunnage 
One  of  the  most  gripping  films  in  recent  times  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  a  rebellious  alienated  youth.  Colin  Smith 
is  apprehended  after  committing  a  robbery  and  sent  to 
a  boy  s  reform  school.  There,  Colin,  an  extraordinary 
runner,  is  put  into  training  for  the  upcoming  track  meet. 

While  Colin  trains  we  see  his  life  in  a  series  of 
flashbacks  which  give  us  some  insight  into  why  he 
Jjehavesjhe  way  he  does. 


SAMPLE  BALLOT 

STUDENT  PRESIDENT  (vote  for  one) 

[  I  Keith  Cornille 
I  I  Patrice  Ribando 

F  |  Kevin  Langland 
f  |  Write-in _ 

DIRECTORS  (vote  for  five) 

]  Lori  Aruzzo 
F  I  Ed  Happel 
F  I  Theresa  Diedrich 

f  1  Write  -in _ 

□  Write-in _ 

I  |  Write  -in _ 

Student  Government 


Elections 


May  1 9  and  20 


782-2325 

561-2696 

684-7000 

287-6888 

296-5515 

960-2511 
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DuPage  aces 


From  left  to  right,  front  row; 
Roger  Smedberg,  Ernie 
Mitropoulas,  Dave  Schlaggetter 
Dan  Ferrilli,  Tom  Keaton,  back  row 
Coach  Dave  Webster,  Ran^ 
Shute,  Mike  Bryant,  Mike 
Gegenheimer,  Rich  Briggs,  Bill 
Alex. 


mmmm 


National  bound  CD  athletes 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Get  on  those  traveling  shoes,  DuPage  is 
going  to  the  national  tournament. 

The  season  in  the  spring  sports  is  rapidly 
drawing  to  a  close  and  it’s  time  for  na¬ 
tional  level  competition. 

Can  DuPage  compete  with  teams  from 
out  of  state?  Is  Illinois  on  par  with  other 
areas  when  it  comes  to  athletics? 

Those  and  many  more  questions  will  be 
answered  at  upcoming  national  tour¬ 
naments  in  track  and  field  and  tennis. 

Traveling  to  Ocala,  Fla.,  on  May  25-29, 
the  Chaparral  tennis  team  will  be  taking 
part  in  the  NJCAA  tennis  meet.  Those 
making  the  trip  will  be  first  singles,  Ernie 
Mitropoulas,  second  singles  Bill  Alex, 
third  singles,  Tom  Keaton,  fourth  singles 
Randy  Shute,  fifth  singles.  Rich  Briggs, 
and  sixth  singles  Mike  Gegenheimer. 
DuPage  will  also  be  sending  three  doubles 
teams  composed  of  Alex  and  Shute,  Roger 
Smedberg  and  Briggs,  and  Mitropoulas 
and  Gegenheimer. 

Last  year  Mitropoulas  advanced  to  the 


third  round  of  the  tourney  before  losing  to 
a  highly  ranked  player  from  Canada.  All  of 
the  state  title  winners  should  do  fairly  well 
in  the  tourney.  f 

The  other  group  headed  to  nationals  is 
the  track  squad  composed  of  Tom 
Fieweger,  shot  put;  Jim  Cle worth,  high 
jump;  Jerry  Rogers,  triple  jump;  Chuck 
Mauldin,  long  jump;  Tom  Pomahac, 
decathlon,  and  the  mile  relay  team  of 
Bruce  Lambert,  Jim  Foster,  Bob  Plant, 
and  Bill  Kalafut. 

The  only  Lady  Chaparral  heading  down 
to  the  meet  with  the  Chaps  will  be  Lori 
Johnson.  Johnson  qualified  for  the  meet  in 
the  100-hurdles  and  half-mile  run. 

The  NJCAA  track  meet  will  be  held  at 
San  Angelo,  Texas,  on  May  21-23.  The  team 
will  fly  to  Dallas  and  drive  from  there  due 
to  the  large  group  going  from  CD,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  recent  history. 

Cleworth  and  Fieweger  will  be  the 
favorites  for  high  DuPage  finishes,  but 
Coach  Ron  Ottoson  isn’t  counting  out  any 
of  his  athletes  from  placing. 


Jerry  Rogers 


Tom  Fieweger  Lori  Johnson  Jim  Cleworth  Chuck  Mmtidw 
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CD  netmen  come  back  to 


win  crown 


Evonne  Pollard,  left,  gets  ready  to  throw  the  shot  in  state  meet  ac¬ 
tion  on  Saturday.  At  right,  Lori  Johnson  rounds  the  corner  in  the  half- 
mile  run  at  the  same  meet. 


By  Tom  Nelson 

“We  knew  we  had  to  come  up  with  our 
best  matches  and  we  did,”  Coach  Dave 
Webster  said. 

It  was  the  Chaparral  netters  at  their  best 
in  Springfield  as  the  DuPage  racquet 
squad  came  up  with  four  singles  titles  and 
one  doubles  title  as  well  as  the  coveted 
state  crown. 

Captain  Ernie  Mitropoulas  went  the' 
distance  and  captured  his  second  straight 
title  at  the  state  level.  Last  year 
Mitropoulas  won  at  second  doubles.  To 
gain  the  title  at  first  singles  this  year, 
Mitropoulas  downed  Tim  Willyard  of 
Bellville  6-3, 6-2  in  the  final  match. 

The  second  singles  crown  went  to  Bill 
Alex  as  he  breezed  through  the  competi¬ 
tion  and  downed  Belleville’s  Mark  Muncie 
6-2, 6-1.  Randy  Shute  battled  back  from  a  5- 
6  deficit  in  the  last  set  of  his  semi-final 
match  against  Mike  Grantham  of  Harper. 
The  previous  weekend  Shute  lost  to  Gran¬ 
tham  in  the  N4C  meet.  In  his  championship 
match,  Shute  beat  Randy  Hoerscher  of 


Belleville  7-5, 6-1. 

Mike  Gegenheimer  might  have  had  the 
toughest  two-day  tourney  with  two  three 
matches.  Against  Jeff  Khoury  of 
Belleville,  Gegenheimer  was  down  1-6 
before  taking  the  next  two  sets  6-4,  7-5. 
Gegenheimer’s  first  set  jinx  continued  in 
the  championship  match  against  Greg 
Reiff  of  Triton  as  he  lost  3-6.  But  the 
unrelenting  Gegenheimer  went  on  to  win 
the  match  with  straight  sets,  6-4,  6-1,  to 
capture  the  six  singles  crown. 

The  No.  1  team  of  Shute  and  Alex  at  first 
doubles  made  it  to  the  final  round  before 
losing  to  the  Harper  team  of  Jeff  English 
and  Grantham  7-5, 4-6, 6-2. 

Rich  Briggs  and  Roger  Smedberg  at  se¬ 
cond  doubles  made  it  to  the  semi-finals 
before  losing  to  the  eventual  championship 
team  of  Reed  and  Dudley  from  Harper  2-5, 
7-5,  6-1.  The  only  winning  doubles  team 
came  at  the  third  spot  as  Gegenheimer  and 
Mitropoulas  teamed  up  to  defeat  Triton’s 
team  of  Mike  Choopek  and  Greg  Reiff,  in 
straight  sets  6-3, 6-3. 


Scoring  mistake  adds 
up  to  title  for  Dupers 


It  was  the  classic  finish.  Three  teams, 
separated  by  three  points  after  two  long 
days  of  competition  as  they  prepared  to 
enter  the  last  event  for  the  state  junior  col¬ 
lege  women’s  track  championship. 

College  of  DuPage  held  a  slim  one-point 
lead  over  Triton  as  it  entered  the  mile 
relay  Saturday,  May  9,  at  North  Central 
College.  Black  Hawk  College  was  only 
three  points  off  the  pace. 

Weary  from  the  competition,  including 
wins  in  the  100-meter  hurdles,  heptathlon 
and  800-meter  run,  DuPage  sophomore 
I'Ori  Johnson  lost  her  lead  in  the  last  lap  of 
the  relay  and  was  passed  by  both  Triton 
and  Black  Hawk  runners  to  put  the  Lady 
Chaparrals  into  third  place  in  the  state  — 
l°r  the  moment. 

The  dismay  was  dispelled  soon, 
however,  as  a  scoring  error  was 
discovered,  placing  the  teams  from  Triton 
and  DuPage  in  a  two-way  tie  for  first  with 
122  points.  Black  Hawk  was  a  close  second 
at  121. 

“It  was  so  close  that  we  had  to  check  for 
scoring  errors,”  said  DuPage  Coach  Mike 
Considine.  As  it  turned  out,  errors  in  both 
the  long  jump  and  discus  were  found  which 
changed  the  meet  outcome. 

The  three  teams  were  distantly  trailed 
“y  Harper  (63),  Oakton  (44),  Parkland 


(32),  Black  Hawk  East  (27),  Wright  (20), 
Danville  (0),  Joliet  (0),  Kennedy-King  (0) 
and  Spoon  River  (0). 

In  addition  to  her  two  wins,  Johnson  also 
finished  second  in  the  long  jump  at  16-5, 
setting  a  school  record  in  that  event  as  well 
as  in  the  100-meter  hurdles.  Her  winning 
total  in  the  heptathlon  is  a  state  record, 
since  this  is  the  first  year  of  competition  in 
the  event. 

Sophomore  Karin  Bucaro  won  the  1,500- 
meter  nm  and  set  a  school  record  at  the 
same  time.  She  also  placed  second  in  the 
3,000-meter  run  and  third  in  5,000  meters 
and  500  meters. 

A  freshman,  Evonne  Pollard,  came  in 
second  in  the  shot  put  and  third  in  the 
javelin.  Another  freshman,  Jorianne 
Juskiewicz  finished  fifth  in  the  discus  at  97- 
4  and  set  a  school  record  in  the  process. 
DuPage  records  were  also  broken  by  the 
third-place  1,600-meter  relay  team  and  the 
second-place  3,200-meter  relay  team. 

“We  turned  in  a  good  team  effort,”  Con¬ 
sidine  said.  “The  competition  was  much 
tougher  this  year  than  last.” 

The  Lady  Chaparrals,  who  won  the 
North  Central  Community  College  Con¬ 
ference  title  earlier  in  the  season,  will  be 
represented  by  Johnson  at  the  National 
Junior  College  Athletic  Association  meet 
May  21-23  in  San  Angelo,  Tex. 


The  Chaps  finished  the  tourney  with  29 
points,  four  points  over  second  place 
Harper.  With  the  state  title  under  their 
belts,  the  Chaps  will  be  able  to  send  their 
entire  team  to  the  national  finals  at  Ocala, 
Fla. 

In  the  other  two  singles  spots  that  didn’t 
win,  Tom  Keaton  made  it  to  the  semi’s 
before  losing  to  eventual  state  champ, 
Brian  Belloumini,  of  Harper.  Keaton  took 
Belloumini  to  three  sets  for  the  first  time 
this  year  before  losing  2-6,  6-4,  6-2.  At  fifth 
singles  Rich  Briggs  lost  to  another  state 
champ  in  the  semi-final  round  4-6,  1-6 
against  Ron  Dudley  of  Harper. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  the  tourney, 
the  Chaps  were  in  a  three  way  race  for 
first  place  with  two  points  separating  first 
place  DuPage  (18)  and  third  place 
Belleville  (16).  But  the  Chaparral  netmen 
seemed  to  handle  the  back  to  back  schedul¬ 
ing  at  the  state  meet  and  the  unrelenting 
pressure  that  builds  in  these  title  matches. 

“The  state  of  mind  of  the  players  going 
into  the  meet  was  critical,”  Webster  noted. 
“I  felt  everybody  played  the  big  points  ex¬ 
tremely  well.  They  really  wanted  it.  I  was 
pleased  with  the  team  attitude  to  go  for  it. 
We  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain.” 

Even  though  many  felt  Harper  had  the 
better  talent,  the  Chaps  came  through  at 
the  right  time  and  didn’t  let  the  N4C  meet 
loss  to  Harper  stand  in  their  way. 

“To  a  good  team,  a  loss  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion,”  Webster  noted.  “They  showed  poise 
and  confidence  when  they  needed  it  most 
and  played  some  of  their  best  tennis  of  the 
year.” 

Webster  was  surprised  by  the  strong 
field  of  competition  at  the  state  meet  and 
noted  that  many  of  the  unknown  schools 


came  up  with  some  top  notch  per¬ 
formances. 

Harper  will  be  joining  DuPage  in  their 
journey  to  the  Sunshine  state.  Over  64  con¬ 
testants  will  be  in  the  first  singles  competi¬ 
tion  alone.  The  teams  will  be  from  all 
states  with  the  exception  of  California. 

Webster  felt  Seminole  College  of  Florida 
should  be  one  of  the  odds  on  favorite  to  win 
the  national  title.  Seminole  has  already 
beaten  several  NCAA  Div.  I  teams  in¬ 
cluding  the  University  of  Miami-Coral 
Gables  tennis  team. 

“Some  of  them  have  world  class  rank¬ 
ing,”  Webster  said.  “All  of  our  individual 
titlists  have  a  good  chance  of  advancing  at 
the  tourney.  If  you  win  one  match  down 
there,  you’re  already  better  than  half  of 
the  players  there.” 

The  national  tourney  will  begin  on  May 
25,  and  run  through  May  29.  Last  year 
Mitropoulas  made  it  to  the  third  round  at 
second  singles  before  losing  out. 


REGION  IV  TENNIS  MEET 


DuPaga . 29 

Harpar . 25 

Ballaallla . 19 

Triton . 9 


RocStV*ll»y . 8 

Lakeland . 8 

Joliet . 5 

llllnAla  W  _|| —  C 

IBImvR*  *9119)1 . 9 

Olnsy . . 3 

Rend  Lake . 0 

INDIVIDUALS 

FIRST  SINGLES— Ernie  Mltropoulaa,  CD  d.  Tim  Willyard. 
BCV,  6-3,  6-2.  SECOND  SINGLES— Bill  Alex.  DuPage  d. 
Mark  Muncie.  BVC.  6-2.  6-1.  THIRD  SINGLES— Brian 
Belloumini,  H  d.  Angelo  Alesia.  TR,  2-6.  7-6.  6-3.  FOURTH 
SINGLES— Randy  Shute.  CO.  d.  Randy  Hoerscher,  BVC, 
7-5,  6-1.  FIFTH  SINGLES— Ron  Dudley,  HR.  d.  Eric  Brar, 
SV  6-2.  6-2.  SIXTH  SINGLES— Mike  Gegenheimer,  CD  d. 
Greg  Reiff,  TR,  3-6,  6-4.  6-1.  FIRST  DOUBLES— English, 
Grantham.  HR  d.  Alex.  Shute.  CD,  7-5,  4-6,  6-2.  SECOND 
DOUBLES— Reed,  Dudley.  HR  d.  Alesia.  Doben,  TR.  6-1,  7- 
6.  THIRD  DOUBLES— Gegenheimer,  Mitropoulas.  CD  d. 
Chopek,  Reiff,  TR.  6-3,  6-3. 


CD  batsmen  falter 


at  Region  IV  tourney 


College  of  DuPage  has  not  been  a  one- 
man  baseball  team  this  season,  but  losing 
his  best  pitcher  before  the  first  ball  was 
thrown  in  the  state  junior  college  cham¬ 
pionships  last  week  was  not  welcome 
news  to  Coach  Steve  Kranz. 

After  running  up  a  9-1  record  and  2.10 
earned  run  average  this  season,  freshman 
Rob  Slezak  of  Woodridge  was  slated  to 
pitch  DuPage’s  opening  tournament 
game  against  Black  Hawk  College  May  8. 
Slezak  noticed  pain  in  his  elbow  while  war¬ 
ming  up,  however,  and  was  scratched 
from  the  line-up. 

Without  Slezak,  the  Chaps  put  up  a  good 
fight,  but  ended  up  losing  two  straight  in 
the  double  elimination  tournament  and 
closed  the  season  in  a  tie  for  seventh  in  the 
state. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  chance  an  injury  to 
Rob’s  arm,”  Kranz  said.  “The  last  game 
he  pitched  was  in  cool  weather  and  he  may 
have  strained  something  then.” 

Freshman  Butch  Alley  started  against 
Black  Hawk  and  pitched  a  one-hitter 
through  five  innings.  DuPage  held  a  4-3 
lead  in  the  eighth,  but  a  series  of  Chapar¬ 
ral  errors  led  to  singles  runs  in  both  the 
eighth  and  ninth  and  a  5-4  Black  Hawk  win. 

“We  only  needed  six  outs,  but  we 
couldn’t  come  up  with  them,”  Kranz  said. 
“We  also  had  our  own  men  on  base  but 
couldn’t  score  them.  There  were  three 
men  on  third  base  in  the  first  three  innings 
who  didn’t  score.” 

Sophomore  second  baseman  Jeff  Hill  did 
his  share,  collecting  three  hits  in  as  many 
at  bats  and  four  runs  batted  in,  including  a 
bases  loaded  triple  in  the  eighth. 

The  second  game  on  Saturday  was  near¬ 
ly  a  repeat.  DuPage,  behind  the  excellent 
pitching  of  sophomore  Bob  Fielder,  held  a 
3-1  lead  in  the  seventh  inning.  One  man 
scored  for  Wabash  Valley  to  cut  the 
margin  to  3-2,  and  with  a  man  on  base,  the 
batter  lofted  a  fly  ball  that  drifted  away 
from  freshman  center  fielder  Jim 
Logiurato.  Logiurato  dove  for  the  ball, 
knocked  himself  unconscious,  and  the  ball 
rolled  to  the  fence  for  an  inside-the-park 
homer. 

The  Wabash  Valley  freak  home  run 
stood  up  and  the  Chaps  lost  the  game,  4-3, 
eliminating  them  from  the  tournament. 


The  difference  for  the  Chaparrals  was 
their  inability  to  run  in  the  tournament. 
After  setting  a  school  record  with  127 
steals  (beating  the  1977  record  of  110)  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  they  managed  only  one 
stolen  base  in  the  two  games. 

“If  we  can’t  steal,  we  can’t  win,”  Kranz 
said.  “Logiurato  and  Paul  Giersz  had  69 
between  them  during  the  year,  but  if  you 
can’t  get  on  base,  you  can’t  steal.” 

The  losses  closed  out  DuPage’s  season  at 
30-20,  and  fourth  in  the  North  Central  Com¬ 
munity  College  Conference  with  a  9-5 
mark.  The  team  set  school  records  for 
wins  (breaking  the  record  of  29  set  in  1978), 
doubles  (73,  beating  the  record  of  64  set  in 
1980),  triples  (24,  beating  the  mark  of  19 
set  in  1973),  runs  (322,  15  more  than  the 
record  set  in  1978),  and  hits  (440,  beating 
the  mark  of  385  set  in  1978 1 . 

Individually,  Slezak  set  school  marks 
with  92  strikeouts,  beating  the  record  of  71 
set  by  Craig  Casino  in  1973.  He  also  tied 
Mark  Narup’s  record  of  nine  wins  in  a 
season  in  1977  and  Gar  Sirners'  record  of 
nine  homers  set  in  1979.  Slezak’s  41  RBI’s 
was  one  short  of  the  school  record. 

Slezak  also  worked  his  way  into  the 
record  books  with  23  extra  base  hits, 
beating  Sam  Taves’  1975  record  by  one. 
His  40  walks  bettered  John  Pope’s  1973 
record  of  34. 

Hill  set  a  two-year  mark  for  hits  with  95, 
one  more  than  Taves  collected  in  1975-76. 
Hill’s  62  RBI’s  is  third  on  the  all-time  list 
while  his  18  doubles  is  second  for  a  two- 
year  career  at  College  of  DuPage. 

Logiurato  set  the  school  record  for  stolen 
bases  with  38,  beating  Bob  Barron’s  mark 
of  36  set  in  1977.  Teammate  Jim  Boyle,  a 
sophomore  from  Downers  Grove,  tied  a 
college  mark  with  six  triples. 

Slezak  was  chosen  by  the  state  coaches 
to  the  first-team  all-state  squad  along  with 
teammate  Dan  Fosser  of  Naperville. 
Slezak  was  chosen  as  a  pitcher  while 
Fosser,  who  hit  .411  with  29  RBI’s,  was 
selected  as  a  designated  hitter. 

Another  record  of  mention  set  this  past 
season  was  the  single  game  day  consump¬ 
tion  of  yogurt.  The  new  mark  for  the  down¬ 
ing  of  those  healthful  cups  was  set  by 
Fosser  who  put  down  seven  at  one  sitting. 
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State  champion 


Tom  Fieweger  puts  all  he  can  in¬ 
to  his  throw  that  won  the  state  title 
in  the  shot  put.  Fieweger’s  throw 
was  marked  at  52-11.  DuPage  used 
the  strength  of  their  field  events  to 
pull  the  coveted  title  out  of  the 
hands  of  nemesis  Parkland.  In  the 
shot  put  the  Chaps  placed  first, 
fifth  and  sixth,  picking  up  many 
needed  points.  Fieweger  will  be  at 
the  national  meet  on  May  21-23.  For 
more  information  see  story  and 
pictures  on  Page  10  concerning 
COD  athletes  going  to  the  national 
tourneys. 


Photo  by  Tom  Nelson 


Chaparrals  claim  state  track  title 


The  excitement  was  building  as  the  run¬ 
ners  took  their  mark  for  the  final  event  of 
the  day:  the  mile  relay.  Previously  beaten 
by  Parkland  before  in  this  event  as  well  as 
Wright,  the  Chaps  were  the  definite  under¬ 
dog. 

The  race  broke  off  to  a  fast  start  as 
Bruce  Lambert  kept  the  Chaps  out  in  front 
and  was  followed  by  Jim  Cleworth.  Bob 
Palm  muscled  his  way  ahead  again  and 
broke  it  open  for  Bill  Kalafut.  As  Kalafut 
broke  the  tape  ahead  of  Parkland  and 
Wright,  the  baton  went  skyward,  the 
Chaps  mobbed  the  track  and  bedlam  broke 
out. 

It  was  a  fitting  ending  for  a  day  that  saw 
the  Chaps  go  from  the  brink  of  defeat  to  the 
state  championship.  The  Chaps  won  that 
title  this  past  Friday  and  Saturday  at 
North  Central’s  track  with  a  team  total  175 
points,  far  ahead  of  second  place  Parkland 
with  136%.  The  state  title  was  Coach  Ron 
Ottoson’s  fifth  in  11  years.  He  was  also 
named  state  Coach  of  the  Year  for  his  ef¬ 
forts. 

Early  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Ottoson 
was  a  bit  worried  about  the  possible  out¬ 
come  of  the  meet. 

“After  the  highs  I  thought  we  were  in  a 
little  trouble.  But  the  field  events  turned  it 
around  for  us.  We  had  99  points  in  the  field 
events  alone.  Still  it  was  the  best  meet  on 
the  track.  We  put  it  all  together  at  the  right 
time. 

“Parkland  went  1,  2,  3  in  the  high 
hurdles  and  1,  2  in  the  quarter  mile.  There 
was  time  to  be  a  little  apprehensive.  At  no 
time  all  year  had  a  team  shut  out  our  high 
hurdlers.” 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  Ottoson  was  worrying  unjust¬ 
ly,  as  his  strong  field  event  men  came  on 
and  totally  dominated  all  opposition. 

"Inside 

Netters,  Dupers 
win  titles 
Chaps  lose,  p.  11 


In  the  shot  put,  Tom  Fieweger  tossed  it 
52-11  to  gain  the  state  title.  In  the  triple 
jump,  Jerry  Rogers  broke  the  state  meet 
record  with  a  jump  of  47-7%.  Chuck 
Mauldin  went  second  in  that  event  while 
other  Chap  jumpers  went  five,  six. 

As  usual,  Cleworth  won  the  high  jumping 
title  with  a  leap  of  6-5,  a  bit  low.  Ottoson 
has  taken  Cleworth  off  the  mile  relay  team 
hoping  that  this  will  help  him  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  National  tournament. 

Chuck  Mauldin  took  another  title  with  a 
22-11%  leap  in  the  long  jump.  Even  with 
the  strength  of  first  place  finishers,  the 
depth  of  second  and  below  place  finishers 
made  up  the  difference  for  the  Chaps. 
Mike  Dunlap  placed  in  both  the  javelin  and 
hammer.  Ron  Jaderholm  finished  second 
in  the  1500-meter  run.  SpeecTwas  not  lack¬ 
ing  as  sprinters  Tim  Kelly  placed  fifth  in 
the  high  hurdles  and  Jim  Foster  placed  se¬ 
cond  in  the  400-meter  hurdles  and  fourth  in 
high  hurdles.  Lambert  finished  third  in  the 
800-meter  run,  while  Kalafut  placed  fourth 
in  the  400-meter  hurdles. 

Ironman  Tom  Pomahac  continued  with 
the  DuPage  tradition  of  fine  decathletes, 
as  he  won  the  grueling  two-day,  ten  event 
contest  with  6,170  points. 

“Our  kids  didn’t  choke  up  and  down  the 
line,”  Ottoson  noted.  “That  says  a  lot  for 
the  caliber  of  athletes  here  at  CD  .  .  .  One 
great  performance  can  ignite  a  whole 
group.  It  hasn’t  happened  much  this  year 
because  everybody  has  been  so  consistent. 
But  at  the  state  meet  a  lot  of  people  ex¬ 
ceeded  what  was  expected  of  them.” 

“I’m  really  proud  of  them,  they  deserve 
all  the  credit  they  get.  It’s  a  typical 
DuPage  team  with  strong  field  events,  but 
over  and  above  that  was  the  performance 
of  the  runners  at  the  state  meet.” 

In  that  hectic  mile  relay  event,  DuPage 
showed  the  evolvement  of  their  track  per¬ 
formances.  Parkland  was  ranked  sixth  in 
the  nation  at  that  event.  Both  Wright  and 
Parkland  had  convincingly  beat  DuPage 
both  indoors  and  outdoors,  yet  the  Chaps 
were  fired  up  and  the  time  was  right. 

“Palm  broke  it  open  when  he  ran  a  :48 
leg,  no  doubt  about  it.  Still  it’s  pretty  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  one  person  was  more  of  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  winning  it  than  somebody  else.” 

Region  IV  Track  and  Field  records  were 
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broken  in  the  following  events  at  the  meet: 
100-Meter  dash,  Stan  Griffin.  1,500-meter 
run,  Ron  Theburge.  5000-meter  run,  Dave 
Hostetler.  Paul  Blizzar  in  the  discus  and 
Jerry  Rogers  triple  jump. 

This  year  saw  the  breaking  of  several 
school  records  by  CD  athletes.  Tony  Fer- 
randino  set  a  new  mark  in  the  100-meter 
dash  with  a  time  of  :10.7.  Ferrandino  also 
broke  the  school  mark  in  the  200-meter 
dash  with  a  time  of  22.4.  Lambert  improv¬ 
ed  the  800-meter  time  to  1:55.1.  Dunlap 
holds  the  new  record  in  the  javelin  with  a 
throw  of  190  feet.  The  400-meter  relay  of 
Ferrandino,  Foster,  Tim  Willing,  and 
Kalafut  hold  the  hew  record  with  a  time  of 
42.3. 

Chaps  going  to  the  national  meet  on  May 
21,  22,  23,  will  be  Pomahac  in  the 
decathlon,  Mauldin  in  the  long  jump, 
Rogers  in  the  triple  jump,  Cleworth  in  the 
high  jump,  Fieweger  in  the  shot  put,  and 
the  mile  relay  team  of  Lambert,  Foster, 
Palm  and  Kalafut. 

Ottoson  feels  Cleworth  and  Fieweger 
stand  the  best  chance  of  placing  at  the  na¬ 
tional  tourney.  Rogers  also  stands  a  good 
chance  of  placing. 

Pomahac  might  follow  the  mold  of  other 
CD  decathaletes  and  finish  above  the  top 
sixth.  Ottoson  noted  none  of  the  top 
finishing  Chaps  in  recent  years  were  rank¬ 
ed  above  sixth  in  the  decathlon.  But  the 


Texas  heat  at  the  San  Angelo  meet  site 
might  aid  Pomahac  in  his  attempt  at  a  ti¬ 
tle. 

Last  year  Jim  Sokowlowski  placed 
fourth  in  the  decathlon  and  first  in  the  na¬ 
tion  in  the  high  jump. 


REGION IV  MEET 


DuPage . 175 

Parkland  .  ..^ . 13615 

Wright . 74 

Spoon  River .  69 

Black  Hawk .  47 

Danville . 45Vi 

Harper . 39 

Joliet . i« 

Oakton . 16 

Sauk  Valley . 10 

Black  Hawk  East . 10 

Triton . ' . 9 

Kennedy-King . 3 


INDIVIDUALS 

800-METER  RUN— Mark  Patrick,  Parkland,  1:53.2;  HIGH 
JUMP— Jim  Cleworth,  DuPage,  6-5;  100-METER  DASH- 
Stan  Grltlln,  Wright,  :10.6;  TRIPLE  JUMP-Jerry  Rogers, 
DuPage.  47-7V«;  DECATHLON— Tom  Pomahac,  DuPage 
6170;  400-METER  LOW  HURDLES— Junior  Cox,  Parkland, 
:55.0;  HAMMER  THROW— Paul  Bllasand,  Parkland.  128-2; 
1, 600-METER  RUN— Ron  Therbge,  Harper.  3:52.5.  too 
METER  DASH— Oscar  Thomas,  Parkland,  :49.1;  110- 
METER  HIGH  HURDLES— Junior  Cox,  Parkland  14  8; 
3,000-METER  STEEPLECHASE— Kenny  Cook.  Danville, 
9:47.3;  200-METER  DASH— Grltlln.  Wright,  ;21.9;  5  000 
METER  RUN  — Dave  Hosteller.  Danville.  15:25.6;  SHOT 
PUT— Tom  Fieweger,  DuPage,  52-11;  1,000-METER 

RELAY— DuPage.  3:19.4;  10.000-METER  RUN—  Rick  Smith. 
Spoon  River,  :31.21;  DISCUS— Bllssand,  Parkland.  161 6; 
LONG  JUMP— Chuck  Maudlin,  DuPage.  22  ll»; 
JAVELIN— Paul  Zedrlck,  Spoon  River,  180-6;  POLE 
VAULT— Bill  Joern,  Oakton,  14-6. 


Tim  Miskiewicz  battles  for  running  space  at  the  recent  state  track 
meet  at  North  Central  College.  The  meet  marked  the  end  of  the  Chaps 
regular  season. 


<b 
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New  vote  on  union  issue 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

In  one  of  the  largest  turnouts  in  recent 
memory,  the  Faculty  Association  Wednes¬ 
day  voted  itself  into  a  runoff  election  to 
determine  its  affiliation  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  organization. 

The  runoff  date  has  been  scheduled  for 
Friday,  May  22.  The  two  organizations 
that  received  the  most  votes  were  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  (AFT) 
and  the  Illinois  Education  Association 
(IEA). 

There  were  three  choices  on  the  ballot 
and  also  a  strong  write-in  campaign  for 
none  of  the  above. 

The  election  to  decide  affiliation  was  at 
one  time  in  doubt.  Faculty  Senate  chair- 


Dr.  Harold  D.  McAninch  (right),  CD’s  president,  goes  over  the  nar¬ 
rative  texts  he  will  read  when  the  Concert  Choir  and  Chamber  Singers 
perform  the  Biblical  oratorio  “King  David"  at  8  p.m.  Sunday,  May  24,  in 
the  Performing  Arts  Center.  The  performance  will  be  conducted  by 
Harold  Bauer  (second  from  right).  Also  rehearsing  are  Barbara  Geis 
(seated  at  piano),  accompanist,  and  Marj  luro,  one  of  the  soloists. 


Cut  in  funds  could  mean 
the  end  of  CD  vets  office 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

If  CD’s  application  for  renewal  of  the 
Veterans’  Cost  of  Instruction  program  is 
not  approved  by  Congress,  the  Veterans’ 
Office  will  close  down. 

Director  of  financial  aid,  Robert  Regner, 
said  that  he  is  uncertain  whether  the  ap- 
|  plication  will  be  renewed. 

“The  way  it  looks  now,  the  program  will 
|  not  be  funded  for  the  1981-82  school  year,” 
he  said. 

According  to  Regner,  the  Veterans’  Cost 


j  Safety  officers  trim  sails 
of  teens  on  campus  pond 


man  William  Doster,  in  a  memo  dated 
May  10,  cancelled  the  May  20  vote  because 
of  constitutional  reasons. 

Doster  claimed  that  the  vote  to  hold  elec¬ 
tions  for  affiliation  on  May  5  was  held 
before  the  constitutionally  required  time 
limit.  Since  the  vote  on  May  20  was  based 
on  the  May  5  vote,  Doster  said,  the  May  20 
vote  would  be  illegal. 

The  Senate  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the 
elections  in  a  meeting  held  on  Monday, 
May  18. 

The  voting  totals  were,  with  174  faculty 
members  voting:  64  for  AFT;  59  for  “none 
of  the  above”;  29  for  the  IEA;  8  for  the 
American  Association  of  University  Pro¬ 
fessors,  7  for  the  Faculty  Association,  1  for 
the  Teamsters,  1  for  the  NAACP,  1  for 
“none  of  the  below.”  There  were  four 
“questionable”  and  one  declared  invalid. 

The  totals  must  be  approved  by  the 
Faculty  Senate.  At  their  next  meeting, 
they  will  decide  on  the  status  of  the  “ques¬ 
tionable”  votes,  and  then  the  election  will 
be  official. 


of  Instruction  program  is  slated  for  budget 
cuts  by  the  administration. 

Regner  said  that  his  office  is  gearing  up 
for  a  transition  process  if  the  application  is 
not  renewed.  The  financial  aids  office 
would  then  be  responsible  for  veterans’  af¬ 
fairs,  Regner  said. 

The  Veterans’  office  provides  an 
outreach  program  and  counseling,  and 
answers  questions  veterans  may  have  con¬ 
cerning  their  G.I.  bill. 

According  to  Regner,  there  are  616 
veterans  currently  at  CD. 


Two  minors  were  found  drifting  on  the 
pond  east  of  A  Bldg.  Tuesday  afternoon  in 
,  a  flimsy  styrofoam  sailboat  while  their 
lifevests  were  on  the  shore,  sealed  in  the 
original  plastic  packaging. 

CD  Public  Safety  Officers  Dennis  Seely 
and  Jerry  Borby  were  called  to  pull  the 
teens  off  the  lake. 

The  Glen  Ellyn  police  had  been  patroll- 
]  ing  nearby  when  they  saw  the  youths  on 
the  water,  and  notified  CD  Public  Safety. 

“It’s  illegal  to  go  out  on  that  lake  without 
permission,”  said  Seely.  “If  you  have  per¬ 
mission,  you  must  be  sure  to  have  the  pro¬ 
per  life  preservers  and  supervision.  These 
kids  had  neither.” 

According  to  Seely,  the  lake  is  30  feet 
deep  near  the  center,  and  represents  a 
drowning  hazard. 

The  teens  were  using  a  10-foot  sailboat 
made  of  styrofoam  with  a  light  sail,  called 
the  Sea  Shark. 


DEADLINE  FOR  AUTOMATIC  ‘W’ 

Friday,  May  29  is  the  last  day  a  student 
may  receive  an  automatic  “W”  if  he 
withdraws  from  a  course.  After  that  date. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  must  be  ob¬ 
tained. 


According  to  Senate  members,  me 
runoff  will  be  held  between  the  AFT  and 
the  NEA,  even  though  59  votes  were  cast 
for  “none  of  the  above.  ” 

In  two  separate  memos,  one  from  Presi¬ 
dent  McAninch  and  one  that  was  address¬ 
ed  to  the  “Silent  Majority”  of  the  faculty, 
teachers  were  urged  to  vote  for  “none  of 
the  above.” 

In  McAninch’s  memo,  he  said  that 
“disenfranchisement  of  the  opposition 
without  giving  them  the  opportunity  to 
_  vote  is  oftentimes  typical  of  union  opera¬ 
tions.  I  do  not  agree  with  this  type  of  cen¬ 
sorship  or  manipulation.” 

The  “Silent  Majority”  memo  appealed 
to  those  faculty  members  who  did  not  vote 
on  May  5  or  voted  no. 

Senate  member  William  Leppert,  while 
noting  the  large  None  of  the  Above  vote, 
stated  that  there  “can’t  be  a  runoff  bet¬ 
ween  one  organization  and  no  organiza¬ 
tion.”  The  faculty  members  who  wish  to 
can  write-in  their  choice  like  always,  he 
said. 


Gooch  takes  a  good  look 
at  CD’s  past  and  its  future 


Public  Safety  decided  that  the  parents 
would  be  contacted  to  pick  up  the  teens  and 
the  boat. 

No  further  action  was  taken. 

Cornille  gets  nod 
as  new  SG  pres. 

Keith  Cornille  is  the  new  Student 
Government  president  for  next  year  winn¬ 
ing  by  an  85  vote  margin  over  runrter-up 
Kevin  Langland  in  the  election  held  May  19 
and  20. 

Cornille  had  188  votes,  Langland  had  103, 
and  the  third  candidate,  Patrice  Ribando, 
had  92  votes. 

Positions  for  the  SG  board  of  directors 
were  also  voted  on.  The  results  were  Lori 
Abruzzo  with  221  votes,  Ed  Happel  with  189 
votes,  Theresa  Dietrich  with  209  votes,  and 
two  write-in  candidates:  James  Annes 
with  8  votes  and  Russ  Johnson  with  7  votes. 

Total  votes  cast  in  the  election  were  410. 
Present  SG  executive  director,  Patrice 
Ribando,  said  that  last  year’s  tally  was 
higher,  due  to  the  handing  out  of  whistles 
to  voters. 


By  Sheila  McCann 

Bill  Gooch,  dean  of  occupational  and 
vocational  education,  believes  in  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  education  that  looks  to  the  future 
and  prepares  for  it.  When  he  leaves  CD 
this  fall,  it  will  be  with  an  eye  to  the  new 
experiences  ahead  of  him  rather  than  look¬ 
ing  back. 

Gooch  came  to  CD  in  1968  after  having 
been  department  chairman  of  vocational 
and  fine  arts  at  Lyons  Township. 

According  to  Gooch,  the  most  significant 
change  that  has  taken  place  at  CD  is  the 
reversal  from  baccalaureate  oriented  to 
occupational  oriented.  Since  1974  the 
number  of  students  with  occupational 
oriented  goals  went  from  2,455  to  9,097, 
while  the  number  of  students  with  bac¬ 
calaureate  oriented  goals  went  from  4,580 
to  4,204. 

“Students’  goals  have  changed,”  said 
Gooch.  “They  are  no  longer  interested  in 
transferring,  but  in  gaining  skills.” 

He  said  that  while  this  may  not  be 
necessarily  good,  it  is  a  real  fact.  In  shap¬ 
ing  the  future  curriculum,  administrators 
will  have  to  adjust  to  this  reality,  he  said. 

“We  need  dynamic  leadership  to  project 
the  needs  of  our  student  body,”  said 
Gooch.  “Right  now,  and  probably  for  the 
next  10  years,  we  are  a  technical  college 
whether  we  admit  it  or  not  and  we 
desperately  need  to  plan  for  this  thrust.” 

As  a  large  school,  Gooch  said  we  should 
be  willing  to  take  more  of  a  leadership  role 
in  technical  programs.  While  we  have  the 
students,  we  have  a  shortage  of  labs,  he 
said. 

“We  need  up-to-date  labs  if  we  are  to  ef¬ 
fectively  prepare  our  students  for  the  job 
market,”  he  said. 

In  addition  to  more  classrooms  and  labs 
for  the  technical  programs,  Gooch  said  it 
is  important  for  faculty  members  to  be  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  work  world  their  students  will 
be  experiencing. 

“I  think  the  teachers  here  are  the  best  in 
the  country,  but  after  10  or  12  years  of 
teaching  they  begin  to  lose  contact  with  the 
work  world,”  he  said.  “We  are  encourag¬ 
ing  them  to  go  back  to  work  in  their  fields 
for  at  least  one  quarter.”  He  said  that 
when  they  come  back,  they  have  a  fresh 
outlook  and  are  better  able  to  prepare 
their  students  for  employment. 

Gooch  described  the  typical  student  at 
CD  as  married,  working,  nearing  the  age 
of  30,  and  in  an  occupational  program  part- 
time.  He  said  more  students  are  women, 
and  they  are  getting  into  non-traditional 
occupational  programs  such  as  machine 
shop  and  welding. 

“As  a  large  community  college  we  have 
to  recognize  the  trend  to  occupational  pro¬ 
grams  and  meet  the  needs  of  our 
students,”  said  Gooch. 

In  addition  to  this  work  at  CD,  Gooch  is  a 


consultant  examiner  for  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  This 
requires  him  to  visit  and  assess  schools 
across  the  country.  He  said  that  CD  is 
outstanding  in  comparison  with  schools  in 
other  states. 

“I  have  never  been  to  one  better  than 
CD,  said  Gooch.  He  added  that  many 
schools  are  smaller  and  don’t  have  the  stu¬ 
dent  services  we  have  or  the  facilities  we 
have  such  as  the  LRC  or  the  DLL. 

Gooch  is  looking  forward  to  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  travel,  and  get  into  some  other 
type  of  work  when  he  leaves  here. 

“Everyone  should  get  out  of  what  they 
are  doing  and  do  something  else  at  least 
sometime  in  their  life,”  said  Gooch. 

He  and  his  wife  are  planning  to  head  for 
Florida  for  Christmas  with  their  three 
daughters  and  their  families.  After  that, 
Gooch  and  his  wife  will  spend  the  rest  of 
the  winter  traveling,  possibly  to  the  south 
and  southwest. 

“I  don’t  know  where,  just  so  it’s  warm,” 
he  said.  ' 

Gooch  also  plans  to  go  back  to  work, 
perhaps  in  the  construction  field.  He 
doesn’t  rule  out  the  possibility  of  working 
for  another  community  college  if  he  felt  he 
could  contribute  something. 

Although  he  has  traveled  considerably, 
there  are  several  places  he  would  like  to 
see.  In  particular  he  would  someday  like  to 
see  Tahiti  and  Bora  Bora. 

Gooch  offered  some  succinct  advice  to 
whomever  takes  his  place  and  to  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  general. 

He  said  it  is  important  for  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  remember  that  they  are 
there  to  support  the  faculty  and  the  student 
in  the  classroom. 

“Don’t  try  and  set  yourself  up  as  an  ex¬ 
pert  and  never  send  a  memo  to  someone  if 
you  can  talk  to  them  personally,”  he  said. 

Seek  editor,  staff 
for  new  magazine 

t 

An  editor  and  other  staff  members  are 
being  sought  by  the  new  humanities 
magazine  at  CD. 

The  magazine,  as  yet  unnamed,  will 
feature  short  stories,  poems,  short  plays, 
graphics,  photography  and  art.  Articles 
will  be  accepted  from  residents  of  the  col¬ 
lege  district. 

A  meeting  about  the  magazine  will  be 
held  at  noon  on  May  28  in  A3098.  The  pubUc 
is  welcome. 

NO  SCHOOL  MAY  25 

No  classes  will  be  held  on  Monday,  May 
25.  This  is  the  legal  observance  of 
Memorial  Day. 


£ 
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Why  a  taxidermist  takes 


an  air  brush  painting  class 


By  Mary  Ricciardi 

When  Walter  Madey,  26,  walks  into  his 
class  in  painting,  he  puts  on  goggles  and 
picks  up  an  air  brush. 

If  this  sounds  a  little  unusual,  so  is  his  oc¬ 
cupation. 

Madey  is  a  taxidermist  who  is  studying 
here  to  better  his  air  brush  painting  techni¬ 
que  to  make  his  coloring  of  mounted  fish, 
for  example,  look  more  realistic. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Taxidermy,  Janesville,  Wis.,  and 
is  a  certified  and  licensed  taxidermist  who 
has  recently  started  his  own  part-time 
business  out  of  his  home. 

“We  take  great  Pride  in  our  mounting  so 
you  can  take  great  Pride  in  your  trophies,” 
is  Madey’s  business  motto. 

While  in  his  teens,  Madey  became  in¬ 
terested  in  taxidermy  and  taught  himself 
how  to  mount  birds,  fish  and  small  mam¬ 
mals  by  reading  books.  After  many  tries 
he  still  could  not  achieve  a  life-like  quality 
to  his  work  and  became  discouraged.  He 
temporarily  discontinued  this  work  but 
never  lost  sight  of  his  goal  to  eventually 
take  formal  instruction. 

“I  wanted  to  find  a  way  that  I  could 
move  into  the  outdoors  and  the  best  way  to 
survive  there,”  he  said.  “I  had  thought  I 
would  go  to  school  to  be  a  taxidermist  so 
that  when  I  moved  to  the  environment  of 
outdoors  this  would  bring  in  my  source  of 
income.” 

Madey  does  shows  at  sporting  goods 
stores  and  sport  shows  to  promote  his 
business.  His  mounted  mammal  and  fish 
trophies  are  put  on  display  at  these  shows 
to  generate  interest.  He  advises  hunters 
and  fishermen  on  the  proper  “field  care” 
for  their  trophy  fish,  game  heads  and  birds 
to  prevent  spoilage  until  the  taxidermist 
receives  the  specimens.  Quite  often  he  also 
takes  in  trophies  that  are  in  need  of 
restoration  and  repairs. 

Recently,  Madey  mounted  a  bear  for  a 
client  who  brought  the  pelt  of  the  animal 
all  the  way  from  Ontario,  Canada. 

He  begins  by  inspecting  and  cleaning  the 
pelt.  Then  he  sends  it  to  a  commercial  tan¬ 
nery  where  it  is  put  through  a  purifying 
process. 

The  body  form  of  the  animal  is  then  built 
up  using  a  preformed  styrofoam  base  into 
which  the  eyes,  jaw,  tongue  and  teeth 
cavities  are  positioned.  Before  the  skin  can 
be  stretched  onto  the  form,  it  is  soaked 
overnight  in  water  to  make  it  soft  and 
pliable. 

After  the  skin  is  sewed  together,  the 
claws,  nose  and  eyeballs  are  set  in  place. 
Then  the  “cosmetic”  work  begins.  The 
ears  are  positioned,  lips  must  be  tucked  in¬ 
to  the  jaw,  and  areas  in  the  mouth  are  fill¬ 
ed  in  with  a  clay  substance. 

The  fur  at  this  point  is  still  very  damp 
and  Madey  must  then  blow  dry  it  careful¬ 
ly.  This  also  fluffs  it  up  so  that  the  fur  looks 
natural. 

“Almost  everything  that  is  used  in  tax¬ 
idermy  for  ‘building  up’  is  plastic,  rubber 
or  styrofoam,”  said  Madey.  “The  only  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  the  animal  that  is  real  is 

Chamber  groups 
in  joint  concert 

The  CD  Chamber  Singers  and  Chamber 
Orchestra  will  give  a  joint  concert  on 
Wednesday,  May  27,  at  1  p.m.,  in  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center  of  Building  M.  The 
groups  will  perform  individually,  and  will 
combine  for  a  performance  of  Purcell’s 
“Rejoice  in  the  Lord  Alway.”  Both  groups 
are  directed  by  Harold  Bauer. 

The  Chamber  Singers  specialize  in  early 
madrigals,  and  have  been  heard  many 
times  in  their  performances  throughout 
DuPage  County.  In  addition  to  a  madrigal 
set,  they  will  sing  some  arrangements  of 
traditional  folk  songs. 

The  twenty-piece  Chamber  Orchestra, 
which  gives  frequent  performances  in 
district  schools,  consists  of  strings,  winds, 
and  harpsichord.  Early  classical  and  late 
baroque  music  to  be  performed  includes 
works  by  Vivaldi,  Fasch,  Mozart,  J.  C. 
Bach,  and  Purcell. 


primarily  the  skin  (pelt).”  Other  parts 
that  are  real  are  the  claws  and  the  beaks 
and  feet  of  birds  and  other  fowl. 

Madey  explained  that  in  mounting  the 
bear,  the  skin  of  the  nose  is  also  used.  A 
thin  layer  of  skin  is  removed  from  the 
outer  area  of  the  nose,  and  after  it  is 
carefully  processed  it  is  mounted  over  a 
specially  prepared  plastic  nose  form. 

According  to  Madey,  the  taxidermist  of 
yesteryear  used  the  actual  skull  of  the 
animal  to  make  the  head  form.  The  flesh 
had  to  be  boiled  away  first  and  then  it  was 
built  up  with  plaster  of  paris  and  filled  in 
with  sawdust.  The  taxidermist  also  had  to 
tan  the  fur  himself  as  there  were  no  com¬ 
mercial  tanneries. 

Madey  considers  taxidermy  to  be  a  form 
of  art  and  says,  “One  should  take  great 
pride  to  do  good  taxidermy  work.  There 
are  no  short  cuts  —  you  learn  the  hard  way 
and  the  long  way.” 

His  philosophy  on  life  is,  “I  believe  in 
setting  goals  and  making  it.  If  you  go 
toward  a  goal,  do  not  stop  and  do  not  ever 
accept  defeat!” 

In  addition  to  the  bear,  Madey  has 
mounted  deer,  pheasant,  raccoon,  and  fox 
plus  some  50  fish  for  clients.  His  eventual 
goal  is  to  have  a  full  time  taxidermy 
business. 

He  lives  in  Glen  Ellyn  with  his  wife  and 
their  two  children. 


Madey  shows  his  trophy  game  fowl,  a  ring-necked  pheasant.  The 
bird  is  considered  the  number  one  game  bird  of  North  America. 

Photo  by  Mary  Ricciardi 
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Overloading  on  classes 
is  a  way  of  life  for  her 


By  Glenna  Kincheloe 
|  After  completing  seven  years  of 
I  undergraduate  study  in  four  years,  eam- 
I  ing  six  majors  and  an  invitation  to  study 
I  industrial  engineering  at  Northwestern 
I  University,  Judy  Fuss,  data  processing  in- 
I  structor,  has  returned  to  teach  at  CD. 

I  Fuss  first  graduated  from  CD  in  1977 
with  an  AS.  Then,  in  1978,  she  earned  an 
La  from  CD  and  a  BS  from  Illinois 
Benedictine  College,  graduating  magna 
cumlaude. 

Fuss  is  now  teaching  data  processing 
1 100,  one  of  the  first  classes  that  she  took 
[when  she  was  a  student  here  five  years 
[ago.  At  the  same  time  she  is  completing 
|her  dissertation  on  systems  analysis  and 
design  at  Northwestern. 

“I  didn’t  know  what  I  wanted  to  do  when 
|l  started  all  this.  But  I  got  much  en- 
|couragement  from  the  counselors  here 
when  I  was  a  student,”  she  said. 

“All  I  did  know  was  that  I  wanted  to 
Pwork  in  the  computer  field  and  that  I  didn’t 
want  to  be  a  programmer.  Finally,  one  day 

was  flipping  through  an  engineering 
[catalog  and  I  made  up  my  mind,”  she  add¬ 
led. 

While  attending  Northwestern,  Fuss  got 
jier  tuition  and  living  expenses  paid  for.  In 
[return,  she  had  to  teach  15  hours  a  week 
|for  credit  toward  her  dissertation. 

“I  always  took  at  least  one  class  per 
I  quarter  at  CD  because  it  was  reasonably 
[priced.  I  ended  up  attending  CD  on  Satur- 
jdays,  Sundays  and  throughout  the  summer 
while  I  was  going  to  IBC  the  rest  of  the 
|week,”  she  said. 

Fuss  is  grateful  to  CD  for  letting  her 
loverload  on  her  classes.  She  could  not  have 
|  done  all  that  work  if  she  had  been  forced  to 
|  work  ai  the  regular  load.  Fuss  said. 


“Needless  to  say,  my  life  was  quite  hec¬ 
tic  back  then,  but  if  I  didn’t  enjoy  it,  I 
would  have  quit,”  she  said. 

“I  laugh  at  all  that  work  now  but  I  am 
still  amazed  that  I  actually  lived  through 
it.  Sometimes  I  feel  as  though  I  am  24  go¬ 
ing  on  45,”  she  said. 


\\ 

m  ' 


Judy  Fuss 

Fuss  had  to  live  at  home  while  she  was 
attending  both  colleges  in  order  to  relieve 
the  financial  burden  on  her  parents.  For 
that,  and  the  support  that  they  gave  her, 
she  is  forever  grateful,  she  said. 

“But  I  think  anyone  could  do  well  in 
school  as  long  as  they  enjoy  what  they  are 
doing  and  keep  reflecting  back  upon 
themselves  and  their  achievements.  There 
is  a  need  for  constant  evaluation  so  you 
can  move  farther  ahead,”  she  said. 

Fuss  will  probably  be  teaching  Data 
Processing  in  the  fall  here  or  in  Glenbard. 
She  is  not  yet  sure  if  she  will  be  scheduled 
for  a  summer  class  here. 


Darts  champ  to  be  picked  May  28 


CD’s  faculty  and  staff  have  been  throw- 
ling  darts  in  the  Campus  Center,  but  not  at 
|each  other.  41 

The  dart-throwers  are  participating  in 
an  intramural  tournament  which  has  been 
Igoing  on  for  about  a  month.  The  champion- 
Iship  match  will  be  on  Thursday,  May  28  at 
[4:30  p.m.  in  the  Campus  Center,  and  spec- 
|  tators  are  welcome. 

The  first  CD  dart  tournament  began 
|  three  years  ago  with  the  arrival  of  In- 
Itramural  Director  Don  Klaas.  They  have 
|  been  getting  more  popular  every  year. 

“The  first  year,  we  had  13  couples,  and 
|  now  it's  up  to  24,”  said  Klaas.  “The  contest 

Radio  course 
|  looks  at  computers 

The  use  of  computers  in  the  home  will  be 
I  the  wave  of  the  future.  Beginning  the  week 
of  June  15,  the  increased  use  of  computers 
in  everyday  life,  or  Data  Processing  105, 
will  be  broadcast  over  the  college  radio 
|  station,  WDCB  (90.9  FM). 

The  course  surveys  the  use  of  computers 
|  in  today’s  world  and  offers  the  non- 
specialist  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
computers  in  business,  the  home,  and  for 
recreational  applications. 

Data  Processing  105  (code  2D8AE)  will 
allow  students  to  listen  to  lectures  at 
home,  work  independently  in  the  class 
|  ^xt,  and  schedule  visits  to  the  campus  for 
discussion  and  consultation.  Students  will 
learn  the  fundamentals  of  writing  simple 

Programs. 

Registration  for  the  course  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  telephone  now  through  June  10, 
and  in  person  through  June  19.  For  further 
information  call  the  Learning  Line  at  858- 

2505. 

DUPAGE  PROFILE 

"Chronobiology  ...  or  how  coffee  drove 
my  body  clock  cuckoo”  is  the  subject  of  a 
iwo-part  interview  on  WDCB  with  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Ehret  of  Argonne  National 
Laboratory.  The  program,  “DuPage  Pro- 
Lle”  with  Jim  Howard,  will  air  on  May  28 
and  June  4  at  7:30  p.m. 


is  very  popular.  Although  it  is  very  com¬ 
petitive,  it  doesn’t  take  a  great  deal  of 
time,  practice  or  skill  to  be  a  participant. 

“We  have  a  great  variety  of  par¬ 
ticipants,”  he  said.  “Administrators, 
teachers,  and  secretaries  all  compete.  It’s 
just  a  chance  for  everyone  to  get  together 
and  have  some  fun.” 

Gem  show  set 
for  May  23-25 

The  Chicagoland  Gems  and  Minerals 
Assn,  will  hold  its  5th  annual  gem  and 
mineral  show  on  Memorial  Day  weekend 
at  the  DuPage  County  Fairgrounds,  2015 
W.  Manchester  Road,  Wheaton. 

Included  among  the  many  show  features 
will  be  exhibits  and  displays  of  ar¬ 
chaeology,  mineralogy,  paleontology, 
lapidary,  gems  and  jewelry  as  well  as 
working  demonstrations  of  crafts  relating 
to  these  areas. 


JOB  HUNTING? 

How  does  this  sound? , . . 

•  Very  flexible  hours 

•  Paid  in  cash  weekly 

•  No  limit  on  earnings 

You  must . . . 

•  Be  20  years  old 

•  Have  access  to  a  car 

•  Be  willing  to  make  money 

For  info,  Call  Mrs.  Elliott  at  932-8526. 


We  need  you. 

Interested  in  community  ac¬ 
tivities  centered  around 
children?  Want  to  be  an  active 
part  of  your  community?  The 
Downers  Grove  Jaycees  are 
looking  for  men  ages  18  to 
36  wno  would  like  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  events  geared 
towards  children,  such  as  an¬ 
nual  track  meets  and  fishing 
rodeos.  If  you  are  interested, 
call  Tony  Berardi  at  964-8820. 


All  films  at  noon  in  A2067  &  7  p.m.  in  Al  1 08. 

Free  Films 

May  27 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

1 17  minutes,  1935.  Directors:  Max  Reinhardt,  William  Dieterle. 

Cast:  James  Cagney,  Dick  Powell,  Joe  E.  Brown, 

Mickey  Rooney  and  Olivia  de  Haviland.  , 

An  elaborate  treatment  of  Shakespeare's  play,  the  film 
combines  Reinhardt's  full-blown  German  expressionism 
with  the  production  of  a  major  Hollywood  studio  at  the 
height  of  its  resourcefulness.  The  large-scale  ballet  ''dream'' 
sequences  and  the  bizarre,  shimmering  set  pieces  are 
especially  interesting. 
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(Editorial  opinions  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  DuPage. ) 
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Reckless  drivers,  grow  up 


Face  the  music 

Tom  Schlueter 


By  James  Krueger 

The  screech  of  tires,  the  smell  of  burning 
rubber,  and  another  CD  student  goes 
shooting  out  of  the  parking  lot  in  a  jacked- 
up  car  with  tires  that  look  like  massive 
doughnuts. 

The  scene  I’m  describing  happens  all  too 
regularly  at  CD,  and  it’s  caused  by 
students  who  are  reckless  and  have  no 
responsibility  when  it  comes  to  driving 
safety. 

Soifie  examples  of  these  students  are: 
the  one  who  spun  off  the  22nd  St.  curve  east 
of  A  Bldg.,  ended  up  in  the  grass  and  then 
spun  his  tires  to  gouge  up  the  ground;  the 
student  who  decided  that  he  did  not 
deserve  a  ticket  for  parking  in  the  han¬ 
dicapped  parking  zone  and  attempted  to 
get  a  public  safety  officer  out  of  his  way  by 
running  him  over;  and  finally  the  person 
who  is  not  even  apparently  connected  with 
the  college,  yet  when  issued  a  citation  for 
parking  in  the  A  Bldg,  loading  zone  told  the 
officer  where  he  could  put  his  ticket,  and 
stormed  out. 

And  besides  those  examples  (which,  by 
the  way,  can  all  be  found  as  incident 
reports  in  the  Office  of  Public  Safety), 
there  are  the  students  who  disregard  any 
sense  of  morality  and  proceed  to  litter  the 
campus  with  their  little  scraps  of  paper, 
beer  cans,  bottles,  scrap  metal  (?),  and 
other  assorted  goodies. 


I,  for  one,  am  getting  sick  and  tired  of 
stepping  out  of  my  car  and  having  some 
imbecile  in  a  souped-up  Charger  or  Chevy 
come  screeching  by  my  feet  and  forcing 
me  to  ponder  the  mortality  and  fragileness 
of  human  life. 

I,  for  one,  think  that  these  childish 
pranks  will  sooner  or  later  result  in  so¬ 
meone  getting  injured  or  possibly  even 
killed.  And  Public  Safety  can’t  catch  all 
the  offenders  because  on  a  warm  spring 
day  with  the  blood  flowing  hot  there’s  just 
too  many  of  these  idiots  around. 

I  think  I  have  a  solution  though.  I  say  we 
hire  some  big  game  hunters  to  capture 
these  fun-loving  devil-may-care  students 
and  pen  them  up  somewhere  out  to  the 
West  on  a  huge  paved  parking  lot. 

We’ll  then  equip  them  with  a  car,  a  tank 
of  gas,  and  a  day’s  worth  of  food,  and  let 
them  do  all  the  doughnuts,  wheelies,  and 
burnouts  that  their  little  hearts  desire.  And 
if  a  few  crash  and  get  hurt,  well,  it’s  just 
too  bad  but  at  least  they  didn’t  hurt  anyone 
but  themselves. 

And  sooner  or  later  these  people  will  get 
sick  and  tired  of  just  going  around  in 
circles  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  they 
will  stop  and  wonder  why  they’re  doing 
what  they’re  doing. 

And  they  will  then  realize  that  they  have 
just  taken  the  first  step  toward  growing 
up. 


I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am, 
without  a  doubt,  the  best  driver  on  the  road 
today.  The  rest  of  you  are  an  inconsiderate 
and  an  unsafe  lot.  I  presume  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  drivers  today  obtained  their 
driver’s  licenses  from  some  unshaven 
man,  wearing  a  dirty  raincoat  and  named 
Butch.. 

At  one  time  I  thought  just  those  who 
drove  Cadillacs  and  Lincolns  were  the 
ones  who  thought  they  owned  the  road. 
Now  we  have  Datsuns  and  Toyotas,  Colts 
and  Omnis  ready  to  run  you  off  the  road. 
They’ll  cut  you  off  without  thinking  twice. 
They’ll  pass  you  going  up  a  hill.  They’ll 
tailgate  you  so  close  you  can  see  in  your 
rearview  mirror  where  the  driver  cut 
himself  shaving  that  morning. 

If  it  were  up  to  me,  I’d  get  ’em  all  off  the 
road.  I’ve  never  had  an  accident  or  a 
ticket.  Well,  except  for  one  speeding 
ticket.  Oh  yeah,  and  then  there  was  the 
“improper  operation”  ticket  I  got,  but  that 
was  a  long  time  ago.  My  record  is  clean  of 
accidents,  however.  Except  for  the  one  I 
had  when  I  was  a  parts  driver  (or  maybe  it 
was  two).  Other  than  that,  I’ve  been 
perfect. 

I’ll  tell  you,  you’d  never  know  that  there 
was  an  energy  crisis  going  on.  The  way 
people  drive,  like  Big  Daddy  Don  Garletts 
(of  drag  racing  fame),  we  must  assume 
that  either  they  don’t  care  about  the 
money  it  costs  them  to  wind  their  motors 
out  at  every  stop  light  or  they’re  just  too 
damn  stupid  to  put  two  and  two  together. 
Hasn’t  anybody  but  me  figured  out  that  a 
car  uses  more  gas  when  the  driver  thinks 
he’s  racing  everybody  else  on  the  road?  A 
heavy  right  foot  causes  a  lighter  wallet. 
Those  are  words  of  wisdom;  remember 
them. 

The  worst  time  of  the  day  to  be  driving  is 
when  everybody  is  going  home  from  work. 
How  many  CD  students  are  aware  of  the 
problems  of  driving  to  Naperville  at  4:45 
p.m.  when  Bell  Labs  is  letting  out?  Traffic 


cops  from  Naperville  are  required  to  stop 
traffic  so  the  Bell  Labites  can  merge  into 
the  ever-growing  traffic  jam.  If  the  cops 
weren’t  there,  the  Labites  would  never  get 
out  of  the  parking  lot,  whicfi  would  be  fine 
with  me.  They’re  the  worst  drivers  of  all. 

In  my  opinion,  there  should  be  alter- 
native  routes  for  those  of  us  who  are  ex- 
emplary  drivers.  The  rest,  like  truck 
drivers  and  people  who  work  at  Bell  Labs 
would  have  to  use  routes  that  ambulances 
and  police  cars  had  ready  access  to,  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons. 

Bad  driving  knows  no  barriers.  There  is 
a  running  joke  about  women  drivers,  of 
course,  but  the  ones  telling  the  jokes  are 
probably  driving  on  suspended  licenses. 
The  point  is,  rotten  driving  is  a  trait  com¬ 
mon  to  all.  I  can  still  remember  seeing  the 
minister  of  my  church  (long  gone  now) 
leaning  on  his  horn  because  some  old  lady 
stalled  her  Electra  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  So  much  for  redemption. 

The  absolutely,  positively  worst  act  a 
driver  can  commit  (short  of  smashing  into 
your  car)  is  tailgating.  The  very  action  in¬ 
sinuates  that  you’re  not  driving  fast 
enough  for  them  and  to  get  the  hell  out  of 
their  way.  It’s  always  fun  to  tap  the  brake 
pedal,  cause  the  brake  lights  to  come  on 
and  scaring  the  living  you-know-what  out 
of  them.  Once,  just  once,  I  hope  I  have  the 
courage  to  slam  on  the  brakes  and  let 
justice  take  its  course.  I’d  say,  “A  dog  ran 
out  in  front  of  me.  Now  who’s  going  to  pay 
for  the  damages?”  That  would  teach  them. 
Maybe. 

Who  knows,  maybe  all  the  bad  drivers  in 
the  world  will  eventually  do  themselves  in. 
It  makes  me  sad,  but  when  are  people  go¬ 
ing  to  learn  what  can  happen  when  a  4, 0(H) 
lb.  vehicle,  loaded  with  gasoline  and 
traveling  at  40  mph,  meets  another  vehicle 
of  like  description?  The  destruction  is 
awesome. 

Please,  when  someone  tells  you  to 
“drive  safely,”  take  them  seriously. 


Letter  to  the  editor 


Better  bike  racks  could 
solve  several  problems 


According  to  campus  policies,  no 
bicycles  are  allowed  inside  CD  buildings 
for  various  reasons.  Claims  of  too  much 
dirt,  grease,  or  clutter  in  hallways  and 
classrooms  have  been  used  to  substantiate 
that  policy. 

In  addition,  our  officials  point  out  that 
racks  have  been  placed  near  every  major 
entrance  to  a  building,  for  use  at  the 
cyclists  convenience. 

Administrators  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the 
idea  of  bicyclists  swarming  throughout  A 
Bldg,  and  climbing  up  and  down  stairwells 
with  them.  They  must  see  pictures  of 
cyclists  breezing  through  halls  on  their 
machines,  knocking  down  students  and 
teachers. 

This  could  not  possibly  happen  if  better 
facilities  were  available  for  locking 
bicyles  up  outdoors.  The  only  reason  a 
cyclist  brings  his  bike  inside  at  CD  is 
because  the  buildings  are  the  only  safe 
places  for  bicycles  on  our  campus. 

Although  racks  are  located  near  most 
every  entryway,  the  racks  are  poorly 
designed  for  today’s  machines  and  are  un¬ 
safe. 

Most  often,  a  cyclist  can  only  lock  the 
front  wheel  of  his  bicycle  to  this  type  of 
rack.  As  many  wheels  on  lightweight  10- 
speeds  used  today  have  quick  release 
hubs,  they  can  easily  be  removed,  enabl¬ 
ing  a  thief  to  walk  off  with  a  bike  minus  a 
front  wheel. 

Also,  wheels  today  are  built  of  lighter 
materials  than  bikes  built  earlier,  and  can¬ 
not  be  banged  around  on  the  hard  steel  like 
their  predecessors. 

Many  of  the  lightweight  10-speeds  used 
today  do  not  use  kickstands,  making  the 
racks  impractical.  Even  if  a  bike  had  a 
kickstand,  the  muddy  ground  on  which  the 


racks  sit  make  it  impossible  for  a  bike  to 
remain  standing  upright  there  for  any 
length  of  time. 

In  spring  and  fall,  changeable  weather 
makes  rain  a  possibility  that  a  cyclist  has 
to  contend  with.  Bikes  locked  up  outdoors 
rust  away  slowly  in  the  rain  because  these 
racks  are  not  covered. 

Granted,  Public  Safety  reports  that  no 
bikes  have  ever  been  stolen  at  CD,  which 
makes  a  case  for  the  relative  safety  of  the 
racks  used  here.  At  least  an  inadequate 
rack  is  better  than  no  rack. 

All  of  the  bikes  worth  stealing  are  most 
likely  hidden  away  in  the  nooks  and  cran¬ 
nies  of  offices,  away  from  the  view  of  anti¬ 
bicycling  administrators. 

Installing  safe  bicycle  racks,  although 
expensive,  would  solve  several  problems 
at  one  time.  It  would  eliminate  some  clut¬ 
ter  from  halls  and  offices,  keep  grease  and 
dirt  from  floors,  and  possibly,  keep  a  few 
cars  out  of  our  crowded  parking  lots  as 
people  who  never  rode  before  do. 

Thomas  A.  Cronenberg 


CENTERS  CLOSE  JUNE  16 
CD’s  Educational  Advising  Centers  will 
close  for  the  summer  on  June  16. 

Registration  for  summer  classes  is  now 
in  progress  and  advisers  at  the  centers  can 
assist  with  this  registration,  as  well  as 
with  educational  planning  and  course  ad¬ 
vising.  Career  counseling  and  free  testing 
are  also  available  at  the  centers. 

The  centers  will  reopen  in  early 
September  before  the  college’s  fall  quarter 
begins. 


It  was  8  p.m.  in  the  evening  during  a 
break  in  my  psychology  class  when  I  felt  a 
tad  thirsty.  I  then  decided  to  stroll  over  to 
one  of  the  end  cafeterias  to  wet  my  whistle. 
Nobody  in  the  crowded  lounge  was  around 
the  soda  pop  machine,  so  I  put  in  the  pro¬ 
per  amount  of  change  and  pressed  the  but¬ 
ton.  Now  usually,  I  like  my  Pepsi  in  a  cup, 
glass  or  other  appropriate  utensil. 
However,  this  particular  vending  machine 
was  fresh  out  of  cups.  The  upshot  to  this 
was  all  of  the  soda  and  ice  going  down  the 
drain.  The  only  conceivable  way  to  get 
your  drink  was  to  cup  your  hands  and  stick 
them  into  the  machine. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  occurrence  of 
empty  vending  machines  is  com¬ 
monplace  in  A  Bldg.,  not  to  mention  others 
around  the  campus.  For  example,  if 
somebody  wants  a  doughnut  or  sweetroll, 
one  has  to  hunt  throughout  the  building  to 
find  a  machine  that  is  stocked.  Similiarly, 
your  next  predicament  is  finding  out  if  the 
machine  is  in  proper  working  order.  If  you 
get  ripped-off,  a  sign  in  front  of  you  pro¬ 
claims  that  you  can  collect  your  refund  in 
“K”  building.  But  who  would  want  to  walk 
(or  drive)  that  distance  for  a  lousy  thirty 
cents. 

I  would  estimate  that  four  out  of  every  10 
vending  machines  “serviced”  by  the  Ace 
Coffee  Company  are  either  unworkable, 
barren  of  food  or  just  behaving  like  one- 
armed  bandits. 

So  what  does  this  tell  us?  The  stocking 
and  upkeep  of  these  machines  is 
deplorable.  Canteen,  the  vending  outfit 
ousted  from  here  last  winter,  had  com¬ 
paratively  sparkling  service.  But  one 
recalls  that  Canteen  wasn’t  a  highly 
dependable  organization  either. 

All  these  petty  nuisances  of  delapidated 
machines  can  be  resolved  by  better 
surveillance  techniques  by  Ace.  This 
would  of  course  benefit  the  company  as 
well  as  the  students. 

So  c’mon  you  guys  over  at  Ace,  give  us 
college  folks  a  break,  we  work  hard  for  our 


money,  service  those  machines  better.  0 
else  someday  you’ll  find  some  insan 
students  taking  a  bazooka  to  your  coin 
changer. 

(A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent  to  Ace 
Coffee  Company  in  Elgin) 

Scott  Tomkowia 

CD  radio  station 
carries  4  courses 

Beginning  the  week  of  June  15,  CD  will 
broadcast  four  courses  over  its  FM  radio 
station,  WDCB-90.9. 

Summer  courses  by  radio  will 
business,  data  processing,  psychology  and 
social  science.  Classes  include  weekly  le£' 
tures  especially  designed  for  broadcast,  a 
textbook,  and  on-campus  consultation  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

Business  100  (code  2B6AE)  is  a  tiva" 
credit  survey  of  the  history,  process  an 
future  of  American  business.  Data  Pr0" 
cessing  105  (code  2D8AE)  is  a  three-credit 
computer  literacy  course  which  introduces 
business,  household  and  recreations 
aspects  of  computer  use . 

Psychology  100  (code  8Q7AG)  is  a  five- 
credit  course  examining  the  metho  , 
principles  and  theories  of  contempornD'j 
psychology.  Social  Science  188F  (no' 
OSCAA)  is  a  three-credit  class  whic 
surveys  the  current  energy  situation 
alternative  energy  forms  and  eonserva 
tion.  .  _ 

Registrations  will  be  accepted  w 
telephone  from  May  13  through  June  Id- 0 
in  person  through  June  19. 


THOM  BISHOP  RESCHEDULED 

The  second  concert  in  the  SA  Courtyar 
Concert  Series,  featuring  folksinger  T  1  ® 
Bishop,  has  been  rescheduled  for  May 
11 : 30  a.m.  in  the  West  Courtyard  of  A  BWB- 
The  concert,  originally  scheduled  for 
13,  was  postponed  until  May  l8-  ^ 

rescheduled  once  more,  both  tinl 
because  of  rainy  weather. 
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Roving  Reporter 

Tell  us  about  your  current  term  paper. 


By  Vance  Erwin  and  Guido  Mariottini 


JANE  MONTVILAS 

“I’m  doing  it  on  natural  law,  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Hobb’s  and  Holmes’  views  of 
what  is  supreme,  and  it  goes  on  to  what  is 
positive  law  and  the  law  we  have  today.” 


GREG  SULLIVAN 

“It’s  about  the  chemical  aspects  of 
photography  and  how  through  different 
processes  they  came  up  with  the  silver 
hairline  process  and  the  negative/positive 
orocess  they  have  now.” 


SUE  STEVENS 

“I’m  doing  one  on  political  science,  and 
how  the  government  is  not  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  voters  any  more.” 


TOM  SULLIVAN 

“Nuclear  magnetic  resonance.  The  way 
protons  are  electrically  attracted  in  the  in¬ 
side  of  molecules.  It’s  a  way  of  determin¬ 
ing  what  kind  of  molecules  you  have.” 


Bicycling  back  in  style, 
even  75  miles  per  week 


Phi  Theta  inducts  112 


By  Thomas  Cronenberg 
With  the  arrival  of  spring,  more  and 
more  bicyclists  are  creeping  into  the 
transportation  picture  at  CD. 

A  number  of  students  as  well  as  staff  and 
instructors  now  ride  their  bicycles  to 
school  and  work,  some  on  a  daily  basis, 
others  only  a  few  times  a  week. 

Bicycles  ridden  to  CD  range  from 
rusted,  nameless  one  speed  bicycles  to  Fu¬ 
ji’s  and  Schwinn  10-speed  jobs.  Cyclists 
come  from  as  far  away  as  Downer’s  Grove 
and  Villa  Park. 

Craig  Conner,  a  student  from  Downer’s 
Grove,  rides  the  25-mile  round  trip  three 
times  a  week. 

“It  saves  me  75  miles  a  week,”  he  said, 
“and  it’s  good  exercise.”  He  has  been 
riding  for  about  a  month,  weather  permit¬ 
ting. 

Others  ride  shorter  distances.  One 
cyclist  rides  a  14-mile  round  trip  from 
Villa  Park  daily,  while  Michael  DeBoer, 
SA  program  adviser,  rides  three  miles 
from  downtown  Glen  Ellyn  almost  daily 
throughout  the  year. 

“I’ve  ridden  at  least  a  few  days  of  each 
month  this  year,”  he  said.  He  added  that 
he  rides  for  convenience  and  exercise. 

Most  every  cyclist  rides  partly  because 
of  the  exercise.  Many  are  general  bicycl¬ 
ing  enthusiasts. 

“My  bike  has  seen  a  lot,”  said  Rich 
Franklin  of  his  seven  year  old  Raleigh. 
“Just  this  weekend,  for  example,  I  rode  75 
miles  to  Oregon,  Ill." 

His  ride  to  CD  is  much  easier. 

“It  takes  me  12  minutes,”  he  said.  “It 

Piano  concert 
to  close  season 

Internationally  acclaimed  pianist  Larry 
Graham  will  be  the  guest  soloist  at  New 
Philharmonic’s  last  concert  of  the  season 
on  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center. 

Graham  will  be  heard  as  soloist  in  the 
Beethoven  Piano  Concerto  No.  1.  A  leader 
of  today’s  generation  of  young  artists, 
Graham  was  the  highest  ranking 
American  pianist  in  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Concours  in  Brussels  ( 1979)  and  the  Arthur 
Rubinstein  Competition  in  Tel- Aviv  (1977). 
His  brilliant  performances  in  Brussels  won 
him  the  coveted  “Prize  of  the  Public”  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  audience  who 
witnessed  the  finals. 


takes  9  minutes  by  car.  For  those  extra 
three  minutes,  I  get  some  good  exercise.” 

There  are  hazards  related  to  riding  to  . 
school.  Rain  can  suddenly  appear  and  bat¬ 
tling  a  wind  for  miles  can  be  a  tiresome  ex¬ 
perience. 

“But  the  wind  is  always  at  your  back 
part  of  the  way,  so  it  all  evens  out,”  com¬ 
mented  one  enthusiast. 

“I  got  drenched  last  Thursday,”  com¬ 
mented  Franklin.  “I  was  halfway  to  school 
when  I  decided  I  would  turn  back  and  ride 
home.  I  was  totally  soaked.  It  wasn’t  worth 
it.” 

Most  cyclists  park  their  machines  out¬ 
side  the  building  on  the  public  bike  racks, 
but  some  have  been  seen  wheeling  them 
through  hallways. 

According  to  Don  Carlson,  director  of 
campus  services,  this  is  forbidden  at  CD. 

“We  don’t  like  to  see  any  bicycles  in  the 
buildings,”  he  said.  “Bikes  track  in  dirt 
and  grease.  Eventually,  it’s  a  problem  of 
clutter  in  the  hallways  because  that’s 
where  the  bikes  end  up.” 

Public  Safety  echoed  the  opinion.  “We 
don’t  like  any  bicycles  in  the  building,” 
said  Tom  Usry,  chief  of  public  safety. 

Carlson  said:  “We  have  tried  to 
discourage  the  problem  but  some  bikes 
have  been  brought  in.  We  have  set  up 
racks  at  all  main  entrances  for  bikes. 

Public  Safety  added  that  there  is  no 
record  of  bicycles  ever  being  stolen  on 
campus. 


Phi  Theta  Kappa  club  has  inducted  112 
students  at  special  ceremonies  earlier  this 
month.  New  officers  are:  Marianne 
Noverio,  president;  Shirley  Smith,  vice 
president;  Mark  Grupp,  secretary,  and 
Peter  McCarthy,  treasurer. 

Following  are  the  new  members : 

Albini,  Kathryn;  Anderson,  Gail;  Bar- 
nick,  Michael;  Basiletti,  Janice;  Briskey, 
Michael;  Butler,  William;  Capek,  Joy 
Ann;  Carlson,  Earlene;  Cartwright,  Court¬ 
ney  Carlton;  Charmoli,  Laura  A;  Cheadle, 
Deborahs.;  Chvatal,  Robert  Michael. 


Also,  Clemmons,  Thomas;  Cushing, 
Michael  J.;  Dillon,  Jennifer;  Dreher,  Lin¬ 
da  Marie;  Dundon,  Susan;  Dunning,  Lin- 
nette  Mae;  Flaherty,  Dianne  Mary;  Fran¬ 
ck,  Rhoda;  Gammon,  Barbara;  Garrey, 
Sheila;  Gibson,  Larua  Lynn;  Goodlow, 
Gary  M. ;  Gudka,  Terry;  Gray,  Colleen. 

Grupp,  Mark  R.;  Heddleson,  Judith 
Anne;  Heltpn,  Cathy  J.;  Henry,  Nels; 
Holton,  Judith  M.;  Hurley,  Robert  F.;  Irv¬ 
ing,  Robert  A.;  Jackson,  Linda  Renee; 
Johnson,  Christine  A.;  Jones,  Bruce  G.; 
Jungen,  Peter  Matthias;  Keen,  Gloria  J.; 
Kelly,  Michael;  Keske,  Beth  Anne;  Kin- 
navy,  Maribeth;  Kirkpatrick,  Royce  V.; 

POM-PON  CLINICS 

Cheerleading  and  pom-pon  clincs  in 
preparation  for  tryouts  will  be  held  on  May 
26,  27  and  28  in  the  Campus  Center  from  7 
to  9  p.m.  For  additional  information,  call 
Peggy  Klaas  at  682-4574. 


Kocanda,  Christine;  Krause,  Susan  M.; 
Law,  Grant  W.,  Jr.;  Lester,  James M.,  Jr. 

Le  welly  an,  Kay;  Lienhard,  Steven 
Brooks;  Lipp,  Dawn  M.;  Lucken,  Julie 
Rae;  Luxenberg,  Lori;  Mahoney,  Matthew 
Locke;  Maisch,  Dana  Marie;  Mansfield, 
Erin;  Marabotti,  Denise  M.;  Marski, 
Terry;  Meisinger,  Karen  S. 

McCarthy,  Peter  F.;  Melin,  Melanie  L.; 
Milano,  Phillip  J.;  Miles,  Carol  Lynn; 
Mohrmann,  Ross;  Mosson,  Lisa  M.;  Mrav- 
ca,  James  A.;  Mravca,  Joan  E.;  Murphy, 
Jo  Ann;  Noverio  Marianne  Doris; 
O’Leary,  Brian  Michael;  Ores,  Louise. 

Payne,  James  Michael;  Phelps,  Helene; 
Pon,  Yeyun;  Poulton,  Jeanne  Marie; 
Prekosovich,  Diane;  Raphael,  Michael; 
Sangpeal,  Nora,  A.;  Schlotterback,  Lance 
D.;  Schmidt,  Claragene;  Seaman,  Robert 
C.;  Seitz,  Sharon  M.;  Semiak,  Joyce 
Elizabeth. 

Schultz,  Mary  Gen;  Simpson,  Cheryl; 
Sitek,  Lisa  M.;  Skoda,  Roger  J.;  Smith, 
David;  Smith,  Shirley;  Sowa,  Joanne  T.; 
Stafford,  Mary  Ramona;  Stilwell,  Sandra 
L.;  Steib,  Karen  L. 

Sudeikis,  Alfred  J.;  Swanson,  Robert; 
Szymborski,  Marie  Terese;  Szekely,  Ed¬ 
ward  O.  Jr.;  Taskila,  Michael  Kenneth; 
Terry,  Eileen  J.;  Tolleson,  Wendy  Lynn; 
Utter,  Alice  Jean;  Vandenburg,  Carol 
Lynn;  Vasiliauskas,  Eric  A.;  Vong,  Mary 
Kozak. 

Wagner,  Janice  L.;  Ward,  Owen  J. 
Wassell,  Dawn  Marie;  Webb,  Cathleen  M. 
Wei,  Daniel  hua;  Wieland,  David  H. 
Willsey,  Sharon;  Yung,  Laurence  E. 
Browning,  Maureen;  Robbins,  Donna  L. 


APPLE  &  COMMODORE 

computers 

COMPETITIVE  PRICES 


I 

Richard  @  E 31" 058 3  j 


CD 

Alumni  Association 
sponsored 

Book  Sale 

featuring  a  wide  variety  of  new  books 

All  hardcovers  and  paperbacks 
75%  off  the  retail  price 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  May  26  and  27  in  A3C 
from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Thursday,  May  28  in  the  Campus  Center 
from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
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Students  &  Athletes 


MALE  &  FEMALE 


Sup©r  ^ 
freeWeig MGym 


PLUS 

•  Nautilis 

•  Iso-KInetlcs 

•  Universal 

"Train  where 
the  pros  train.” 


Super  Summer  Special 


Full  3-Month 
Membership 


Regularly  $149— now 


Hurry!  Offer  ends  June  13th. 


Weekdays  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m 
Saturday  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


SPORTS i 
FHT1ESS 

rnsrmmi 


* 

m if 


682  Roosevelt  Road  •  Glen  Ellyn 

in  the  Pickwick  Shopping  Center 

Phone  790-1660 


Instead  of  books  and  pencils, 
students  like  Reed  Anderson  came 
equipped  with  sleeping  bags  and 
fishing  rods. 


A  year  of  language 
in  10-week  session 


An  intensified  program  of  basic  Spanish 
and  German  is  offered  at  CD  this  summer. 

A  maximum  of  15  hours  of  credit,  the 
equivalent  of  a  year’s  study,  can  be  earned 
by  attending  the  10-week  summer  session 
which  begins  June  15  and  ends  Aug.  20. 

Both  Spanish  and  German  are  offered  in 
101,  102  and  103  sessions,  each  of  which 
runs  for  three  and  a  third  weeks.  You  may 
sign  up  for  all  three  sessions  or  individual 
ones. 

For  additional  information,  call  Pete 
Russo  (Spanish)  at  ext.  2116,  or  Horst 
Huber  (German)  at  ext.  2234. 


LOWER  RATES  FOR 
MOTORCYCLE 


RIDERS 


NOW  you  can  get  the  pro¬ 
tection  you  need  for  your 
motorcycle  from  a  top 
company  like  Pekin 
Insurance  at  up  to  15% 
lower  rates  than  last  year! 


Cycle  over  and  see  your 
hometown  professional 
Pekin  Insurance  agent 
TODAY  -  you'll  be  glad 
you  did! 

Swan  Insurance  Agency 
619  S.  Main  Street 
Lombard,  II. 
629-0807  ' 


PEKIN 


V; 


Canoes  were  the  main  form  of  transportation  on  the  recent  Alpha 
trip  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

This  class  is  one  great  weekend 


handling  a  canoe. 

Happel  said  that  besides  the  excellent 
educational  experience  that  the  trip  of¬ 
fered,  there  was  also  the  making  of  four¬ 
teen  new  friends  and  a  better  appreciation 
for  nature. 

Happel  said,  “Are  there  any  other 
classes  that  a  student  can  take  that  last 
one  weekend  and  are  one  hundred  percent 
enjoyable?” 


What  class  is  held  around  a  campfire? 
What  teacher  gives  a  lecture  while  paddl¬ 
ing  a  canoe? 

The  class  is  Biology  188,  and  the  teacher 
is  Bill  Pehrson.  Biology  108  is  one  of 
Alpha’s  weekend  classes. 

Last  weekend’s  class  consisted  of  a 
canoe  trip  down  the  Kickapoo  River  in  nor¬ 
thern  Wisconsin.  One  of  the  students,  Ed 
Happel,  said  that  the  fourteen  students  in 
the  class  identified  more  than  thirty 
species  of  wildflowers  as  part  of  the  trip, 
plus  gained  experience  in  camping  and 


Instructor  Bill  Pehrson  did  much 
of  his  instructing  from  the  back  of  a 
canoe. 


THE  UNTOLD  STORY  OF  THE  MAN  BEHIND 
THE  MASK  AND  THE  LEGEND  BEHIND  THE  MAN. 


The  loyal  friend  he  trusted.  The  woman  fate  denied  him. 

The  great  silver  stallion  he  rode.  And  his  consuming  love  of  justice. 


LORD  GRADE  and  JACK  WRATHER  Present  A  MARTIN  STARGER  Production  "THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LONE  RAN GER 
Starring  KLINT0N  SPILSBURY  MICHAEL  HORSE  CHRISTOPHER  LLOYD  and  JASON  R0BARDS  as  PRESIDENT  ULYSSES  S.  GRANT 
Executive  Producer  MARTIN  STARGER  Screenplay  by  IVAN  GOFF  &  BEN  ROBERTS  and  MICHAEL  KANE  and  WILLIAM  ROBERTS 
Adaptation  by  JERRY  DERL0SH0N  Original  Music  by  JOHN  BARRY  Director  of  Photography  LASZL0  KOVACS,  A.S.C. 

_  II  lltl  I  mnn  nOTII  nktr?  J  U..  \1TTT  T  I  A  \M  A  FD  AVE'D  niwnnuiTcn  dv  iiiiiupbi'ii  ni/'-rimpp  a  a  oonn  iTPn  mi  \t  rvicrrDini  ITI/YM  CORPORATION 


"The  Man  in  the  Mask"  Sung  by  MERLE  HAGGARDl 

PANAVISI0N* 

©ITC/Wrather  Productions  1981 

PG 

PARENTAL  GUIDANCE  SUGGESTED  <m> 

Original  Soundtrack  Available  on  MCA  Records  | 

©1981  UNIVERSAL  CITY  STUDIOS,  INC. 

SOME  MATERIAL  MAY  NOT  BE  SUITABLE  FOR  CHILDREN 

STARTS  FRIDAY  MAY  22ND  AT  SPECIALLY  SELECTED  THEATRES 
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WANT  ADS 


Help  wanted:  laborer  with  some  experience  in 
building  swimming  pools  preferred.  Good  pay. 
Call  Armor  Pool  &  Spas,  932-8822. 

Apple  &  Commodore  computers  for  personal  and 
business  use.  Available  from  stock  at  competitive 
prices.  Call  Richard  at  231-0583. 

Professional  Photography:  Model  portfolios.  Com¬ 
plete  package  for  $25-$35:  sitting;  proofs  (up  to  40 
poses);  8  x  10  glossies.  Inexpensive,  prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  Call  980-1316  after  5  p.m.  weekdays,  anytime 
weekends. 

Typing  done  in  my  home.  Reasonable  rates.  Fast 
turn  around.  No  job  too  big  or  too  small.  Call 
Tracy, 355-6364. 

Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthright 


can  help  you.  Free, 
anytime,  968-6668. 


confidential  service.  Call 


Wanted  to  share:  your  own  lovely  furnished 
private  bedroom  with  private  bath.  All  kitchen 
privileges  including  living  room,  dining  room  and 
patio.  Location  behind  College  of  DuPage.  Conve¬ 
nient  bus  to  train.  Club  house  with  pool  and  ten¬ 
nis.  $250  per  month.  Call  858-6084  before  9  a.m.  or 
after  8  p.m. 

Attention!  1971  graduates  of  Glenbard  North  High 
School.  If  you  have  not  been  contacted  yet,  please 
call  668-3194  for  reunion  information. 

Choreographer  position  available  for  summer  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Grease.”  Paid  staff  position.  For  in¬ 
formation,  call  Frank  Tourangeau  at  858-2800,  ext. 
2170  days  or  971-3275  evenings. 


< 


STUDENTS! 

Do  You  Live  Near 

PALOS  HILLS  •  DOWNERS  GROVE  •  NAPERVILLE 

Summer 
Racquetball 
Membership 
Only  $5.00 

thru  October  14,  1981 
6  A.M.  ■  5  P.M.  MONDAY  thru  FRIDAY 
ALL  DAY  SATURDAY  and  SUNDAY 

OLYMPIC 
Health  &  Fitness 
Centers 

Only  $29  a  month  includes: 

•  Individual  computer  printout  analysis 

•  Personal  Counselors 

•  Equipment  by  Nautilus,  Paramount, 
Universal,  Global  and  March 

JOIN  NOW!! 

PALOS  Racquetball  Club 

11050  So.  Roberts  Rd.  Palos  Hills  974-1900 

WESTERN  Racquetball  Club 

6360  Belmont  Downers  Grove  963-5100 

NAPER  Racquetball  Club 

101  East  75th  Street  Naperville  357-7200 
WESTERN  OLYMPIC  Health  &  Fitness  Center 
6360  Belmont  Downers  Grove  963-6863 

PALOS  OLYMPIC  Health  ft  Fitness  Center 
11050  So.  Roberts  Rd.  Palos  Hills  974-1907 


Notice  of  Elections 


Should  it  be  necessary, 
there  will  be  a  run-off  vote, 
following  the  May  20  elections, 

on  May  22  in  A  2084 
from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Notice  of  Elections 

An  election  will  be  held 

on  May  26  in  A2084 
from  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
on  the  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
package  which  resulted  from 
discussions  between  the  salary 
and  fringe  benefits  committees 
of  the  Board  and  the  Senate. 


Basketball  —  who  cares  about  it?  The 
NBA  play-offs  are  over  and  the  weather  is 
more  conducive  to  a  game  of  beer  and  soft¬ 
ball  than  some  one-on-one  in  the  gym. 

Still,  with  basketball  in  the  back  of  most 
of  our  minds,  this  is  the  time  of  year  when 
a  college  coach  makes  or  breaks  his  star¬ 
ting  team  for  the  next  season. 

In  the  tradition  with  the  signings  of  those 
prep  phenoms  by  the  big  boys,  aka.  Walter 
Downing  and  DePaul,  Coach  Don  Klass 
has  started  to  bring  in  another  brood  of 
prospects  for  the  1981-82  campaign. 

Klaas  has  10  future  Chaps  lined  up  and  is 
on  the  verge  of  getting  letters  of  intent 
from  all  of  them.  A  brief  run-down  of  those 
b-ballers  goes  like  this: 

Alex  Preuss,  a  6-5  star  from  York,  will 
probably  play  forward;  Rick  Stumpe,  6-4 
guard,  was  on  the  first  team  All-Suburban 
Trib  team;  Eric  Moyer,  a  6-6  transfer  from 
Eastern  Illinois,  has  signed  his  letter  of  in¬ 
tent;  Scott  Lamb,  6-3  forward;  Rob 
Neeland,  6-4  forward  from  Glenbard 
South;  Kevin  Stark,  6-4  forward  from  Blue 
Island  Eisenhower;  Bill  Wagener,  a  6-5 
wing  “almost  off-guard”  from 
Dickeyville,  Wis.,  where  the  team  won  the 
state  A  Championship,  was  an  honorable 


mention  player;  Mike  Tenuto,  6-2  forward 
from  Downers  Grove  South;  Mark  Beedle, 
6-0  transfer  from  JUCO  in  Nebraska  and 
1979  grad  of  West  Chicago,  can  play  point 
guard;  and  Steve  Waterman,  a  6-4  center 
forward  from  Valley  Lutheran  in  St. 
Charles. 

“All  10  have  definitely  indicated  they’re 
coming,”  Klaas  said,  “though  not  all  of 
them  have  signed  their  letter  of  intent 
yet.” 

“I’m  looking  for  a  point  guard  but  I  have 
four  point  guards  considering  playing  at 
CD,”  he  said.  “What  I  am  pleased  with 
right  now  is  that  we  have  three  mobile  for¬ 
wards.  This  past  season  we  were  lacking 
one  and  had  to  go  to  three  guards.  I’d 
rather  play  with  three  forwards.” 

“The  recruiting  is  going  very  well  this 
year,”  Klaas  added.  “There’s  been  a  lot  of 
interest.” 

“We’re  quite  a  bit  ahead  of  last  year  in 
terms  of  recruiting.  We  need  a  good  crew 
of  freshmen  coming  in  because  the  other 
schools  will  have  new  freshmen  coming  in 
also,”  he  said. 

“We’re  just  looking  for  good  athletes  and 
definitely  need  a  good  point  guard.  That’s 
our  No.  1  concern  right  now  for  next  year.” 


East  is  early  power 
in  intramural  softball  battle 


Well  into  their  season  the  CD  intramural 
softball  teams  are  starting  to  shape  their 
pennant  races.  The  Eastern  Conference  is 
in  a  bitter  neck-and-neck  race  while  the 
Western  Division  is  wallowing  in  the 
defeat  column. 

Rain-outs  have  forced  many  of  the 
games  to  be  rescheduled  in  the  upcoming 
week.  Some  games  were  played,  including 
those  on  Tuesday  when  the  East-West  gap 
was  in  evidence.  Tony  Fortuna’s  Master 
Batters  played  havoc  with  Bob  Eacott’s 
crew  from  Lounge  3012, 19-5,  with  most  of 
Lounge  3012’s  power  coming  off  the  bat  of 
third  baseman  Steve  Peterson.  The  Bat¬ 
ters  were  powered  by  the  likes  of  Fortuna 
and  John  Staton. 

In  a  make-up  game  this  last  week, 
George  Juarez’s  No-Names  beat  Mike 
Goba’s  No-Shows  11-2.  On  Wednesday  3012 
lost  to  Egapud  III  under  the  leadership  of 
Judy  Fitzmaurice,  20-5.  Also  on  the  bill 
that  day  was  the  Batters  27-3  win  over 
Dave  Fritz’s  Marshall  Mashers. 


STANDINGS 

EAST 

W  L 


Egapud  ni  4  0 

Master  Batters  3  0 

Marshall’s  Mashers  2  2 

No-names  2  2 


WEST 

W  L 

No-Shows  1  2 

West  Side  Bombers  0  3 

Lounge  3012  0  3 

More  I.M.  champs:  Phil  Strods  won  the 
free  throw  contest  with  a  22-25  tally.  Ron 
Schoennetter  won  the  one-on-one  contest. 
In  the  dart  contest  48  people  will  be  vying 
for  the  crown  with  the  championships  on 
May  28.  Arm  wrestling  can  still  be  signed 
up  for.  The  last  day  is  May  22.  According  to 
Don  Klaas  the  golf  I.M.’s  might  be  extend¬ 
ed  throughout  the  summer  quarter. 


Johnson  is  lone  star 
showing  for  CD  in  Texas 


The  glue.  The  backbone.  The  spark.  A  lot 
of  phrases  have  been  used  to  describe  Lori 
Johnson’s  role  on  College  of  DuPage’s 
women’s  track  team  the  past  two  years, 
but  none  have  been  adequate  to  show  what 
she  has  meant  to  the  team. 

“We  were  not  a  one-person  team,  but  the 
reason  we  did  as  well  as  we  did  was  Lori 
Johnson,”  said  DuPage  Coach  Mike  Con- 
sidine.  “She  did  everything  and  did  it  all 
well.” 

The  petite  sophomore  from  Westmont 
was  a  demon  on  the  track,  entering  any 
event  she  could  and  winning  most  of  them. 

The  recent  junior  college  track  cham¬ 
pionships  was  a  superb  example  as 
Johnson  won  the  100-meter  hurdles, 
heptathlon  (seven  events)  and  the  800- 
meter  run.  She  set  a  school  record  in  the 
hurdles,  as  well  as  in  the  long  jump  (in 
which  she  placed  second).  She  also  ran  the 
anchor  leg  on  the  mile  relay  team,  which 
finished  third. 

“She’s  got  a  lot  of  range,”  Considine 
said.  “That  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  she 
can  win  both  the  100-meter  hurdles  and  the 
800-meter  run.  Most  people  would  not  even 
try  to  enter  both.” 

Johnson  led  her  team  to  the  state  title 


last  year  and  helped  the  Lady  Chaparrals 
tie  Triton  for  the  title  this  season.  She  was 
her  team’s  sole  representative  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Junior  College  Athletic  Association 
meet  in  1980  and  will  again  represent 
DuPage  in  the  meet  May  21-23  in  San 
Angelo,  Tex. 

“She’ll  enter  the  heptathlon  and  either 
the  100-meter  hurdles  or  the  800-meter 
run,”  Considine  said.  “Her  best  event  is 
the  heptathlon,  because  that  includes  all  of 
her  best  events  —  the  high  jump,  long 
jump,  100-meter  hurdles,  800-meter  run 
and  200-meter  run.”  The  heptathlon  also 
includes  the  javelin  and  shot  put. 

“Lori’s  done  a  super  job  for  us,”  her 
coach  concluded.  “We  know  she’ll  do  well 
in  the  nationals.” 


WOMEN’S  VOLLEYBALL  MEETING 
Anyone  interested  in  playing  next  season 
on  the  women’s  volleyball  team  should  at¬ 
tend  an  organizational  meeting  on  June  4 
at  4  p.m.  in  K127.  You  must  attend  this 
meeting  if  you  want  to  try  out  for  the  team 
in  August. 

For  more  information,  contact  June 
Grahn  at  ext.  2365  in  the  athletic  office. 
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Chap  Slezak  signs  with  L. A. Dodgers 


Pitcher  Rob  Slezak  will  be  switching  his  Chaparral  green  and  gold 
for  the  familiar  Dodger  blue  as  he  heads  south  to  report  to  the  Vero 
Beach  Dodgers.  Slezak  is  the  first  pitcher  out  of  CD  to  be  offered  a  pro 
contract. 


By  Tom  Nelson 
Make  it  three  now. 

Three  pro  athletes  to  come  out  of  the 
athletic  machine  at  the  College  of  DuPage. 

The  latest  is  Chap  ace  hurler  and  slugger 
Rob  Slezak,  who  has  signed  a  contract  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Dodger  organization. 

Other  Chaps  signed  in  previous  years 
were  Bob  Barron  and  Sam  Taves. 

Slezak,  a  resident  of  Woodridge  and 
graduate  of  Benet  Academy,  spent  one 
year  at  Lewis  College  before  transferring 
to  CD  last  fall.  This  past  year  he  compiled 
a  9-1  record  pitching  and  slugged  out  nine 
homers  to  tie  the  school  record. 

Slezak  left  for  the  Dodgers  Vero  Beach 
class  A  club  on  Wednesday.  He  will  be  join¬ 
ing  the  team  with  their  season  in  progress. 

“I’m  going  to  play  A  ball  right  away,” 
Slezak  said.  “If  I  screw  up,  they’ll  send  me 
back  to  the  rookie  leagues.” 

The  Dodgers,  according  to  Slezak,  were 
the  first  team  to  look  at  him  seriously. 

“The  Dodgers  were  probably  the  team  to 
scout  me  the  most,”  Slezak  noted.  “They 
were  the  first  team  to  talk  to  me.  At  first 
they  were  just  looking  at  my  hitting,  but  as 
the  year  progressed  they  saw  I  could  pitch 
also.” 

“I  was  scouted  a  little  last  summer  but 
this  past  season  was  the  first  time  teams 
have  been  really  interested  in  me,”  Slezak 
added.  “The  Dodger  organization  has  one 
of  the  best  reputations  around.  That’s  one 
of  the  reasons  I  signed  with  them.  I  talked 
with  six  or  seven  other  clubs  before  sign¬ 
ing.” 

With  the  advent  of  his  contract  Slezak 
will  not  be  able  to  play  his  last  year  at  CD. 
He  will  also  have  to  drop  out  of  school,  but 
Slezak  is  sure  of  his  actions  and  wants  to 
play  ball. 

“I’m  really  looking  forward  to  playing 
down  there.  I  can  always  come  back  to 
school  if  I  have  to,”  he  said. 

Slezak  felt  the  quality  of  ball  played  in 
the  Class  A  leagues  is  a  little  tougher  than 


the  junior  college  level  and  his  work  will  be 
cut  out  for  him  in  the  transition. 

“I’ll  have  to  improve,  get  used  to  the 
system  and  develop.  I  just  have  to  give  it 
my  all.  If  you  screw  up,  you’ll  get  released. 
I’m  a  little  nervous,  but  I’m  looking  for. 
ward  to  it,”  Slezak  said. 

Slezak,  who  has  been  packing  up  his 
belongings  the  last  few  days,  was  cleaning 
out  his  locker  at  CD  in  preparation  for  the 
five  to  eight  month  season  at  Vero  Beach. 
The  hectic  pace  had  taken  the  toll. 

“I’ve  been  a  wreck  for  the  last  few 
days,”  Slezak  confessed. 

Recalling  his  season  at  CD,  Slezak  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  organization  that 
Coach  Steve  Kranz  runs  for  his  fellow 
teammates. 

“They’ve  (the  CD  baseball  team)  built 
up  my  confidence,”  Slezak  said.  “Good 
coaches,  and  I’ve  met  a  lot  of  nice  people 
and  made  a  lot  of  friends.  I’ve  really  en¬ 
joyed  it  at  CD,  I  can’t  say  enough  about  it. 
I’d  also  like  to  say  good-bye  to  the  pine 
brothers.” 

“He’s  got  a  good  shot  at  making  it," 
Coach  Steve  Kranz  said,  “He’s  got  the 
good  arm  and  if  that  fails,  be  can  hit  and 
play  first.  With  the  Dodgers  he’s  going  to 
get  into  a  class  organization.” 

In  other  baseball  news,  the  North  All- 
Stars  beat  the  South  All-Stars  8-3  and  then 
lost  7-5  in  action  on  Friday  at  Triton. 
Representing  CD  were  third  baseman  Jim 
Boyle  and  second  baseman  Jeff  Hill.  Boyle 
went  2-4  in  the  first  game. 

Selected  to  the  N4C  team  were  Slezak  at 
the  pitching  spot.  Hill  at  second,  and  Paul 
Giersz  at  shortstop.  Getting  honorable 
mentions  were  catcher  Jon  Cielinski  and 
outfielder  Floyd  Graf. 

Named  the  conference  MVP  was  Slezak. 
He  was  also  the  first  pitcher  ever  drafted 
out  of  CD.  Both  Taves  and  Barron  are  out 
of  baseball  right  now.  Slezak  will  skip  the 
rookie  league  and  head  straight  into  Class 
A  ball. 


Netters  getting  ready  for  national  tournament 


By  Tom  Nelson 

The  pinnacle  of  their  season  is  rapidly 
drawing  near  and  the  1981  state  tennis 
champion  Chaps  are  in  final  preparation 
for  their  blast-off  to  Florida  for  the  NJCAA 
tennis  tourney. 

Traveling  to  the  honored  meet  for  the 
Chaps  will  be  Ernie  Mitropoulas,  at  first 
singles;  Bill  Alex,  at  second  singles;  Tom 
Keaton,  third  singles;  Randy  Shute,  fourth 
singles;  Rich  Briggs  at  fifth  singles;  and 
Mike  Gegenheimer  at  sixth  singles.  Also 
heading  south  will  be  Roger  Smedberg 
who  teams  up  with  Briggs  at  the  second 
doubles  team. 

With  the  powerful  contingent  of  southern 
teams  such  as  Seminole  of  Florida  and 
Tyler  of  Texas,  the  Chaps  won’t  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  favorite  to  win  it  all,  but  Coach 
Dave  Webster  and  his  “Green  Machine” 
are  going  to  give  it  their  all. 

“The  coach  is  running  us  more,” 
Gegenheimer  noted.  “We’re  exercising 
more  to  get  ready  for  the  heat  down  there. 
We  only  have  to  play  one  match  a  day  but 
the  heat  makes  it  seem  like  two  or  three.” 

“The  intense  humidity  can  really  drain 
you,”  Shute  added.  “The  season  is  over  but 
we’re  playing  other  teams  between  now 
and  when  we  leave  to  get  ready.” 

The  Chaps  will  leave  on  Saturday  and 
stay  in  Orlando  the  first  day  before  travel¬ 
ing  to  Ocala,  Fla.  The  host  team  is  Central 
Florida. 

After  three  days  of  practice,  the  Chaps 
will  enter  the  tourney  which  starts  on 


Tuesday,  May  26.  The  final  matches  will 
be  played  on  Saturday,  May  30. 

The  Sunday  before  the  tourney  could 
make  or  break  the  playing  entering  the 
tourney.  That  day  is  the  day  set  aside  for 
the  all  important  seeding  meeting.  At  this 
time  all  the  coaches  get  together  and  pick 
the  seeds  or  rankings  each  player  in  his 
division  will  get.  Usually  the  player  picked 
as  the  best  will  get  the  No.  1  seed  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  Unseeded  players  will 
usually  have  to  play  these  higher  ranked 
seeds  first  off. 

So  getting  seeded  can  mean  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  losing  in  your  first  match 
to  a  highly  ranked  seed  or  making  it  into 
the  depths  of  the  playing  field.  Shute  shed 
some  light  on  this  all  important  tennis  sub¬ 
ject. 

“The  big  part  of  any  tourney  is  getting  a 
good  seeding,”  he  Said.  “If  you’re  a  seed, 
you’re  spaced  out  in  the  pairings  and  you 
won’t  meet  another  seed  until  you  get 
down  toward  the  finals.  The  whole  tourna¬ 
ment  depends  on  the  draw  ...  it  could 
mean  the  difference  between  losing  in  the 
second  round  or  the  finals.” 

“The  coach  has  done  really  well  this 
year  in  getting  us  the  good  draws,” 
Gegenheimer  said. 

Besides  getting  the  draws  for  his 
players,  Webster  has  been  employing  his 
skills  as  a  coach  and  instructor. 
Gegenheimer  noted  some  of  Webster’s  tac¬ 
tics  for  getting  his  team  mentally 
prepared  for  the  tournaments  this  year. 


“He  took  us  into  a  circle  as  a  group,”  he 
said.  “He  would  start  at  third  doubles  and 
go  up  to  first  singles.  He  would  say  what  he 
wanted,  giving  us  any  suggestions  or  en¬ 
couragements.  Then  he  would  let  us  com¬ 
ment.  It  really  brought  the  team  together. 
Nobody  plays  for  themselves  anymore  . . . 
we’re  the  Green  Machine.” 

The  Green  Machine,  named  after  then- 
beloved  mode  of  van  transportation,  will 
have  to  be  in  top  form  to  stay  in  the  runn¬ 
ing  down  south. 

“The  teams  are  better,  but  not  that 
much  better,”  Mitropoulas  said.  “All  the 
southern  schools  are  tough.  We’ll  be 
respected  though.  ’  ’ 

“If  we  play  well,  we  have  a  good  chance 
to  place  in  the  top  ten,”  Gegenheimer  said. 

Three  of  the  Chaps  shed  some  light  on 
what  it  is  going  to  take  to  advance  at  the 
national  tourney. 


tionals.  You  just  have  to  go  out  there  and 
play,”  Gegenheimer  noted. 

“The  most  important  thing  is  to  keep  in 
your  mind  that  you’re  a  good  player;  if  you 
don’t,  you’ll  lose,”  the  Chaps’  only  tourna¬ 
ment  veteran  Mitropoulas  admitted. 

“Just  be  up  to  play  everyone,”  Shute 
remarked.  “Play  the  round,  not  the  man 

The  awe  might  be  a  negative  effect  for 
some,  but  the  big  time  tourney  with  the 
crowds  and  the  top  notch  facilities  doesn’t 
seem  to  bother  Mitropoulas,  the  old  man  of 
the  team. 

“They  have  some  good  facilities  down 
there.  The  grand  stands  and  people  make 
it  more  exciting.  With  people  watching  you 
play  better,”  he  said. 

So,  off  into  the  friendly  skies,  the  Chaps 
will  wing  their  way  south  to  the  balmy 
climate  of  Florida  in  search  of  the  gold 
Hopefully,  they’ll  have  more  success  than 
Ponce  de  Leon  did. 
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“You  have  to  develop  confidence  and  get 
over  a  feeling  of  awe  at  being  in  the  na- 


Going  to  the  national  tourney  at  Ocala,  Fla.,  will  be  Mike 
Gegenheimer  for  the  Chaps.  Gegenheimer  and  Bill  Alex  are  the  only 
two  Chaps  with  undefeated  records. 


Decision  on  full-time 


WDCB  may  or  may  not  have  taken  the 
jext  step  toward  full-time  status  after  a 
joard  of  Trustees  Workshop  Wednesday 
,ight.  The  decision  is  expected  to  be  made 
nJuly- 

Radio  station  personnel  presented  a  plan 
o  the  Board  whereby  CD  would  move  the 
jlgin  Public  school  system  to  another  fre- 
luency  and  take  over  as  full-time  the  fre¬ 


quency  that  Elgin  moved  from.  Presently 
WDCB  and  the  Elgin  school  system  share 
the  same  frequency,  90.9  FM. 

The  Board  was  told  negotiations  bet¬ 
ween  Elgin  and  WDCB  have  been  taking 
place  for  the  past  several  weeks,  and  that 
Elgin  would  move  to  a  lower  power  full¬ 
time  frequency  under  certain  conditions. 

Syd  Fryer,  one  of  the  negotiators  and 


Workmen  added  a  new  twist  to  the  SRC  construction  last  week:  the 
fourth  and  final  corner  went  up  marking  the  start  of  the  fourth  and  final 


foundational  wall. 

One-year  contract  gets 
faculty  approval,  76-44 


By  Tom  Schlueter 

1981  will  become  known  as  the  year  of 
the  faculty  vote.  In  the  third  election  in  the 
last  week,  the  faculty  Tuesday  voted  76  to 
14  to  accept  the  one  year  salary  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  package  agreed  upon  by  the  salary 
and  fringe  benefit  committee  of  the  Facul¬ 
ty  Senate  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  calls 
for  a  total  increase  of  about  9.75  percent. 
This  includes  all  fringe  benefits  such  as 
tuition  reimbursement  and  insurance. 

An  affiliation  vote  was  held  May  20,  and 
since  no  organization  received  a  majority, 
a  runoff  election  was  held  on  Friday,  May 
22. 

A  strong  write-in  campaign  for  “none  o' 
the  above”  was  conducted  before  each  of 
these  elections.  On  Friday,  the  write-ins 
w«e  successful,  beating  out  the  AFT,  109 

to  75. 

Faculty  Senate  member  Mario  Reda 
said  that  it  may  be  possible  that  unless  a 
Program  can  be  submitted  by  the  write-in 
campaign  members,  they  may  be  guilty  of 
an  illegal  act. 

“This  was  a  vote  for  affiliation.  The 
faculty  had  already  voted  to  affiliate,  the 
vote  on  Friday  was  to  decide  which  one,” 
Rada  said. 

Since  the  faculty  voted  for  ‘none  of  the 
above,’  either  they  have  to  come  up  with  a 
Program  to  represent  the  faculty  during 
salary  negotiations  or  there  has  to  be 
another  election  to  disassociate,”  Reda 
said. 


If  the  “none  of  the  above”  (NOTA)  peo¬ 
ple  can’t  come  up  with  a  program,  Reda 
said  that  they  may  be  guilty  of  frustrating 
the  election. 

Reda  said  that  either  way,  “this  thing 
isn’t  over  with.” 

Another  Faculty  Senate  member, 
William  Leppert,  said  that  he  thought 
many  faculty  members  are  afraid  of  the 
word  “union.” 

Commenting  on  Tuesday’s  salary  agree¬ 
ment  vote,  Senator  James  Zielinski  said 
that  if  the  steps  and  range  increases  aren’t 
included  in  the  total  package,  the  raise  in 
pay  will  not  equal  the  raise  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

During  negotiations,  SFB  committee 
contended  that  steps,  which  guarantee  a 
salary  increase  each  year  of  employment, 
and  range  increases,  which  guarantee,  a 
salary  increase  with  graduate  credits, 
were  a  condition  of  employment  and 
should  not  be  included  in  the  salary 
package. 

The  Board,  on  the  other  hand,  contended 
that  anything  that  cost  money  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  package. 


CD  STUDENTS  ON  TV 

Philosophy  students  from  College  of 
DuPage  will  appear  on  Channel  2’s  “Dif¬ 
ferent  Drummers”  on  June  13  at  1:30  p.m. 
The  talk  show  will  feature  discussion  bet¬ 
ween  the  15  students  and  Prof.  Mortimer 
Adler,  author  of  the  recently  published 
“Six  Great  Ideas.” 


WDCB  likely  in  July 


associate  director  of  radio  and  TV,  said 
Elgin  asked  that  CD  bear  all  equipment 
costs  and  pay  for  all  legal  and  engineering 
fees  for  Elgin  as  well  as  CD,  plus  assist  in 
promotion  of  Elgin’s  new  frequency. 

Dick  Ducote,  dean  of  LRC,  listed  some  of 
the  equipment  costs  as  a  new  transmitter, 
a  new  antenna,  cables,  and  structural 
changes  to  be  done  to  the  Elgin  tower 
though  he  added  that  this  final  one  had  not 
been  definitely  agreed  upon. 

Ducote  further  said  that  the  approx¬ 
imate  cost  to  CD  would  be  between  $27,000 
to $28,000. 

He  added  that  the  money  to  pay  for  all 
this  could  come  out  of  the  funds  that 
WDCB  was  given  by  the  Board  several 
months  ago  to  conduct  a  study  on  the 
feasibility  of  WDCB  going  full-time. 

Ducote  said  that  the  radio  station  had  on¬ 
ly  used  just  over  $1,000  of  the  $30,000  voted 
to  them  by  the  Board. 

Ducote  also  made  a  formal  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  Board  at  the  meeting  sup¬ 
ported  by  college  president  Harold 
McAninch. 


Ducote  recommended  that  the  Board 
authorize  the  money  to  pay  for  the  Elgin 
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move,  give  permission  for  the  staff  to 
begin  filing  the  necessary  legal  documents 
for  full-time,  and  formalize  negotiations 
with  Elgin. 

Ducote  stressed  the  time  element  involv¬ 
ed,  saying  that  there  was  no  guarantee 
that  the  station  which  Elgin  could  move 
too  would  remain  open. 

The  Board  stalled  on  taking  any  action 
since  the  meeting  was  just  a  workshop. 
Chairman  James  Blaha  said  that  the 
recommendation  would  appear  as  in  ac¬ 
tion  item  in  July. 

Blaha  originally  scheduled  the  recom¬ 
mendation  to  appear  before  the  Board  in 
June  but  agreed  to  delay  it  to  July  after 
McAninch  brought  to  his  attention  that 
there  was  the  possibility  that  the  recom¬ 
mendation  would  not  have  enough  support 
to  pass. 

Chief  opponent  of  WDCB  going  full-time 
is  Trustee  Anthony  Berardi  who  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting. 

The  Board  was  also  presented  with  an 
administrative  recommendation  concern¬ 
ing  a  new  switchboard. 

The  administration  recommended  a 
digital  “state  of  the  art”  switchboard 
manufactured  by  General  Dynamics  Com¬ 
munication  Co. 

John  Mazurek,  presenter  of  the  recom¬ 
mendation  and  Purchasing  agent,  said 
that  the  General  Dynamics  system  was  the 
“state  of  the  art,  the  latest  in  technology 
and  most  suitable  for  the  college  at  the 
present  time.” 

Mazurek  said  that  the  alternative  of 
upgrading  the  present  system  would  cost 
$250,000  and  would  not  solve  any  of  the  pro¬ 
blems  now  inherent  in  the  system. 

“We  don’t  feel  that  it  would  be  a  very 
good  system,”  he  said. 

Mazurek  also  dismissed  the  alternative 
of  buying  a  new  system  from  Bell  because 
Bell  does  not  have  a  digital  system  at  the 
present  time  and  uses  “obsolete  equip¬ 
ment.” 

The  recommendation  will  be  an  informa¬ 
tional  item  at  the  next  Board  meeting  in 
June  and  an  action  item  in  July,  last  week. 


SG  asked  to  finance 
future  athletic  fields 


By  Thomas  Cronenberg 
CD  President  Harold  McAninch  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  SG  spend  the  money  in  its 
capital  account  on  future  athletic  fields  to 
be  built  on  the  east  side  of  campus,  SG 
President  Mark  Zeman  said  at  an  SG 
meeting  Wednesday. 

The  money  in  that  account  is  taken  from 
the  $1.50  student  service  fee  per  credit 
hour  paid  by  all  students.  Fifty  cents  of 
that  fee  is  put  into  the  capital  account.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Zeman,  the  account  will  contain 
$1,350,000  by  1983.  The  money  in  the  ac¬ 
count  cannot  be  spent  without  consent  of 
SG  and  approval  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

SG  is  undecided  as  to  what  the  money 
will  be  spent  on. 

“We  want  to  make  sure  that  the  money 
is  spent  in  a  way  that  would  benefit  the  en¬ 
tire  student  body,”  said  Zeman. 

Alternatives  for  spending  the  money  in¬ 
cluded:  purchasing  games  for  the  SRC; 
covering  the  Center  Courtyard  of  A  Bldg, 
with  a  dome;  buying  a  new  electronic 
signboard  for  the  college,  or  purchasing 
furniture  for  the  clubs  and  organizations 
area  of  the  SRC. 

SG  representatives  ranked  gameroom 
facilities  at  the  top  of  their  theoretical  list 
of  priorities. 

“What  this  school  really  lacks  is  a  place 
for  people  to  get  together,”  said  Zeman. 
“The  gameroom  would  accomplish  this.” 

Among  the  games  discussed  were  pool 
tables,  ping  pong  tables,  pinball  machines 
and  various  electronic  games.  These 
machines  were  also  discussed  as  a  source 
of  income. 

The  dome  for  the  courtyard  was  also 
considered  as  a  move  toward  uniting  the 
student  body.  Zeman  said  that  plans  in¬ 
cluded  doming  the  courtyard,  and  con¬ 
structing  patios  out  from  the  second  and 
third  floor  lounges  adjacent  to  it.  The  area 
would  then  serve  as  a  study  and  socializing 
area. 

SG  placed  the  athletic  fields  second  on 
its  list  of  priorities.  Members  were  un¬ 


sure  as  to  whether  these  would  serve  the 
entire  student  body. 

“If  we  can’t  come  up  with  the  money  to 
fund  them,”  commented  one  member, 
“then  I  am  sure  that  the  administration 
will  find  a  way.” 

No  action  will  be  taken  on  these  choices 
until  SG  obtains  estimates  on  all  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions. 

He  suggested  that  $50,000  of  the  account 

be  set  aside  for  future  Student  Govern¬ 
ments  in  order  to  ensure  that  SG  continues 
at  CD  despite  inflation  and  other  factors. 

The  capital  account  was  la§t  used  in 
1979  when  $387,000  was  spent  to  buy  space 
for  SG  in  the  Student  Resource  Center,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Zeman. 

CD  blood  drive 
set  for  June  2 

Free  frisbees  will  be  given  to  all  donors 
who  participate  in  the  spring  blood  drive 
on  Tuesday,  June  2,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  in  A3-H.  The  drive  is  sponsored  by 
Health  Services. 

There  is  no  chemical  substitute  for 
human  blood  at  this  time,  and  one  person’s 
blood  donation  can  help  approximately 
three  other  people. 

If  you’re  18-66  years  of  age,  have  not 
donated  blood  in  the  last  eight  weeks, 
weigh  at  least  110  pounds,  have  no  colds, 
flu,  or  sore  throat  in  the  past  week,  no 
pregnancy  in  the  last  six  months,  no  tooth 
extraction  in  the  last  72  hours,  you  are  pro¬ 
bably  eligible  to  donate  blood. 

The  procedure  takes  about  half  an  hour. 

For  more  information,  contact  Val 
Burke  at  Ext.  2154  or  2155. 


DEADLINE  JUNE  2 

The  deadline  for  including  an¬ 
nouncements  or  stories  in  the  Courier  is 
June  2  at  5  p.m.  Our  last  issue  is  June  4. 
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Student  leaders  to  attend 


special  workshop  May  30 


Student  leaders  from  SG,  SA  and  various 
CD  clubs  and  organizations  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  Student  Leadership  Con¬ 
ference  here  on  Saturday,  May  30. 

The  conference,  organized  by  SG,  is 
designed  to  help  student  leaders  deal  more 
effectively  with  their  jobs. 

According  to  SG  Executive  Director 
Patrice  Ribando,  memos  have  been  sent  to 
about  20  leaders. 

Student  Leadership  Services,  a  national 
organization  dedicated  to  “improving 
leadership  and  competency  in  organiza¬ 
tions,”  will  give  presentations. 

“SG  members  were  originally  supposed 
to  attend  seminars  that  the  group  was  giv¬ 
ing  in  the  area,”  said  Ribando.  “That  fell 
through,  however,  and  we  decided  to  bring 
the  conference  here  instead.” 


SA  Coordinator  Lucile  Friedli  sees  the 
conference  as  the  beginning  of  more  unity 
within  the  student  organizations  structure. 

“The  conference  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,”  she  commented.  “Hopefully,  in 
the  future,  leaders  of  the  various  student 
organizations  on  campus  can  work 
together  more  effectively  than  in  the 
past.” 

Workshops  at  the  day-long  conference 
deal  with:  Leadership,  Communication, 
Problem  Solving  and  Decision  Making. 
Decision  Making  Methods,  Brainstorming, 
Delegation,  and  Group  Motivation. 

The  conference  will  be  in  K131  and  will 
include  a  free  lunch.  Interested  students 
should  contact  Patrice  Ribando  at  ext. 
2095. 


She’s  an  art  student 
.  .  .  among  other  things 


By  Mary  Ricciardi 

Singer,  dancer,  free-lance  graphic  ar¬ 
tist,  ceramist,  art  design  instructor,  Euro¬ 
pean  traveler,  scuba  diver,  balloonist’s 
crew  member,  silk  screen  artist.  These 
are  just  a  few  of  the  accomplishments  of 
28-year-old  Donnatres  Buffardi,  CD  stu¬ 
dent  majoring  in  business  and  art. 

Buffardi  has  a  BA  in  art  from  Loyola 
University.  The  courses  she  is  taking  at 
CD  are  in  preparation  for  continuing  at  the 
University  of  Southern  Florida,  at  Tampa, 
to  work  on  her  master’s  degree.  Her  goal  is 
to  become  a  fine  arts  painter  and  to  teach 
on  the  college  level. 

While  Buffardi  was  attending  Loyola, 
she  also  studied  at  the  school’s  extension 
college  in  Rome,  Italy.  It  was  then  that  she 
traveled  to  other  European  countries  and 
the  Mediterranean,  studying  “the  cultures 
and  their  respective  works  of  art.” 

Participating  in  another  area  of  the  arts, 
namely  the  musical  play  “Once  Upon  A 
Mattress,’  gave  Buffardi  the  opportunity 
to  appear  as  a  singer  and  dancer.  This  was 
a  Playmakers  Production  for  the  Fox 
Valley  Community  Theater. 

Buffardi  has  designed  and  fabricated 
ceramic  ware  which  she  has  exhibited  and 
sold  at  public  art  fairs  during  the  summer. 
She  has  also  done  free-lance  graphic 
design  work  on  sailboats  in  the  Lake 
Geneva  area,  also  in  the  summertime. 


Donnatres  Buffordi  at  work 


?orld 


prepares  it  for  take-off,  and  follows  the 
balloon  so  that  when  the  pilot  drops 
markers  they  can  be  picked  up  and  their 
landing  locations  plotted  on  the  air  map . 


“Crewing  is  not  as  exciting  as  being  in 
the  balloon,  but  watching  119  balloons  take 
off  at  the  National  Balloon  Contest  in  In- 
dianola,  Iowa,  was  like  being  in  a  garden 
of  flowers,”  said  Buffardi.  “You  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  different  colors  as  the  huge 
balloons  blow  up  right  in  front  and  all 
around  you.  One  feels  very  tiny,  and  when 
you  look  up  you  cannot  see  the  sky  any 
more.” 

Buffardi  is  an  internationally  certified 
sport  scuba  diver  through  the  YMCA. 
There  are  three  different  levels  —  bronze, 
silver  and  gold.  She  is  at  the  bronze  level 
and  has  been  doing  this  for  about  two 
years. 

She  has  always  been  a  good  swimmer 
and  had  been  wanting  to  try  diving.  After 
viewing  slides  on  the  sport  taken  by  her 
friends,  she  decided  to  learn  how  and  join 
them  on  their  trips.  To  date,  she  has  gone 
diving  off  the  Florida  Keys  and  in  Lake 
Superior. 

Her  deepest  dive  was  115  feet  “down  a 
line”  in  Lake  Superior  where  the  bottom 
temperature  was  a  cold  36  degrees  in  the 
summer.  The  area  where  the  dive  took 
place  is  a  “diver’s  attraction”  as  it  is  the 
graveyard  of  a  three-masted  cod  schooner 
that  was  sunk  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Using  a  25-foot  motor  boat  as  a  base,  she 
dived  with  a  “buddy.”  The  cold  depths  re¬ 
quired  wearing  a  wet  suit,  gloves,  boots 
and  hat.  A  scuba  air  tank  strapped  to  one’s 
back  is  also  a  must. 

“In  order  to  get  down  you  have  to  clear 
your  nasal  passages  —  you  ‘pop’  them  for 
what  seems  to  be  forever,”  said  Buffardi. 
“But  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  murky  blue 
water,  the  big-masted  ship  took  form,  and 
I  expected  to  see  Errol  Flynn  step  out.” 


Gershwin  music 
on  choral  program 


The  100  member  CD  Community  Choru 
concludes  its  season  with  choral  and  sol 
selections  from  “Porgy  and  Bess”  on  Sm 
day,  June  7,  at  8  p.m. 

Barbara  Geis  is  guest  director  for  thj 
Spring  concert.  She  will  also  be  heard  a 
piano  soloist  in  Gershwin’s  “Rhapsody  j 
Blue”. 

The  free  public  concert  will  be  ai 
companied  by  a  professional  symphony  0! 
chestra  in  the  Performing  Arts  Center, 


Pianist  Larry  Graham  is  the  guest 
soloist  at  the  last  Philharmonic 
concert  of  the  season  on  June  2  at 
8  p.m.  in  the  Performing  Arts 
Center.  Harold  Bauer  will  direct. 
The  concert  is  free. 


HONOR  TWO  VOLUNTEERS 
Two  volunteers  in  the  ESL  Learning  Lab 
were  recently  honored  at  a  coffee.  Irene 
Van  Adestine  and  Ruth  Broom  each  give 
two  days  a  week  teaching  English  to 
foreign  students.  Van  Adestine  is  an 
English  high  school  instructor  and  Broom 
taught  Spanish  and  Latin  before  retiring. 


TUITION  DEFERMENT  OUT 
The  practice  of  granting  a  tuition  defer¬ 
ment  to  Illinois  Guaranteed  Loan  ap¬ 
plicants  has  been  discontinued  starting 
with  the  summer  quarter.  Students  should 
make  alternate  arrangements  to  pay  tui¬ 
tion  charges. 
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LOWER  RATES  FOR 
MOTORCYCLE 
RIDERS 


NOW  you  can  get  the  pro¬ 
tection  you  need  for  your 
motorcycle  from  a  top 
company  like  Pekin 
Insurance  at  up  to  15% 
lower  rates  than  last  year! 


Cycle  over  and  see  your 
hometown  professional 
Pekin  Insurance  agent 
TODAY  -  you’ll  be  glad 
you  did! 

Swan  Insurance  Agency 
619  S.  Main  Street 
Lombard,  II. 
629-0807 


All  films  at  noon  in  A2067  &  7  p.m.  in  Al  1  Oi 


Free  Films 


June  3 


The  Last  Waltz 


1 17  minutes,  1978.  Director:  Martin  Scorcese. 

Cast:  The  Band,  Eric  Clapton,  Neil  Diamond,  Bob 
Dylan,  Neil  Young  and  Muddy  Waters. 

In  the  words  of  Robbie  Robertson  of  The  Band, 

The  Last  Waltz  wasn't  just  a  concert,  it  became  a 
celebration.  The  film  depicts  the  last  performance  of  the 
group,  given  on  Thanksgiving  of  1 976  at  Winterland,  the  site 
where  they  had  their  first  major  concert  in  1 969.  "An 
explosion  of  joy!  The  Last  Waltz  is  the  sweetest  of  all 
rock  movies."  Jack  Kroll,  Newsweek. 


For  three  years,  Buffardi  taught  art 
design  in  grades  7,  8  and  9  at  the  Haines 
Junior  High  School,  St  Charles,  Ill.,  where 
she  also  designed  sets  for  the  school  plays. 

Most  recently,  Buffardi  has  been  a  silk 
screen  artist  and  assistant  manager  for 
On-Time  Designs.  This  projected  her  into 
the  mainstream  of  art  in  the  business 
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At  this  point  she  began  to  re-evaluate  her 
lals  and  decided  to  take  further  studies  in 
e  area  of  the  fine  arts. 


Among  Buffardi’s  hobbies  are  being  a 
rew  member  for  a  balloonist  and  scuba 
iving. 

Buffardi  explained  that  a  registered 
jiloon  pilot  usually  has  a  crew  of  three.  A 
-ew  person  helps  to  set  up  the  balloon. 
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These  pieces  of  student  art  are  now  on  display  in  the  Gallery. 


Photos  by  Mary  Ricciardi 

All-student  art  show 
features  91  varied  works 

The  hand-made  “rattle”  was  fashioned 
by  Jeff  Miller,  art  student.  “I  used  brass, 
copper,  silver,  steel,  glass,  bone  and  wood 
—  mostly  ‘found’  objects  except  for  the 
beads,”  said  Miller.  It  reposes  in  a  wooden 
chest,  also  constructed  by  Miller  with 
“found”  materials. 

“Rattles  are  traced  back  to  ancient 
times  and  were  used  in  ceremonial 
rituals,”  said  Miller. 

A  total  of  280  entries  were  received  by 
gallery  aides  Chris  Neesley  and  Kathy 
Kriemeier  who  then  tagged  and  sorted 
each  item  into  the  proper 
category. 

Entries  were  judged  by  a  panel  of  10  CD 
faculty  members  consisting  of  Chet  Witek, 
Richard  Lund,  John  Wantz,  Erika  Bajuk, 
Willard  Smith,  Pamela  Lowrie,  Barbara 
Mansfield,  Peter  Fikaris,  Sue  Bonde  and 
Patricia  Kurriger. 

Judging  took  several  hours  and  the 
gallery  accepted  91  works  for  display.  For 
the  show,  the  gallery  was  spruced  up 
under  the  direction  of  Sue  Bonde.  Fresh 
paint  was  applied  to  some  of  the  wall  area, 
works  were  hung,  pieces  of  sculpture  were 
installed  on  pedestals,  and  special 
overhead  lights  were  hung  and  positioned 
in  time  for  the  opening  reception. 

The  exhibit  will  run  through  June  7. 
Gallery  hours  are  Monday  through  Friday, 
12  to  2:30  p.m.;  Sunday,  1  to  4  p.m.;  and  in 
conjunction  with  Performing  Arts  events. 

CD  generates  business 
for  district,  survey  finds 


By  Mary  Ricciardi 

Paintings,  drawings,  prints,  designs, 
photography,  ceramics,  sculpture, 
jewelry,  and  even  an  ornate  hand-made 
“rattle”  are  among  the  selected  works 
now  on  display  in  the  CD  art  gallery  in  M 
Bldg. 


This  is  an  all-student  show  of  work  done 
in  the  last  year  and  the  variety  of  media  on 
view  is  very  impressive. 


Jeff  Miller  with  his  “rattle. " 


College  of  DuPage  had  a  positive 
economic  impact  on  its  district  of  more 
than  four  times  the  local  investment  into 
the  college  during  a  sample  school  year  of 
1977-78,  a  recent  study  showed. 

CD  generated  $4.30  in  local  business 
volume  for  every  dollar  expended  by  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  district  in  direct  support  of  the 
college,  according  to  results  of  a  study  by 
Illinois  Community  College  Board  staff. 

The  college’s  economic  impact  in  the 
sample  year  was  $42,428,000,  compared  to 
a  local  investment  of  $9,842,621. 

Money  is  injected  into  local  communities 
by  the  college’s  purchases  of  supplies  and 
services  and  through  employees’  salaries. 
Another  consideration  is  the  expansion  of 
credit  bases  at  area  banks  because  of  col¬ 
lege  and  student  funds  there. 

The  study  showed  that  the  average  com- 
m  unity  college  in  Illinois  provides  1,534 
jobs  to  its  community,  with  total  personal 
Income  for  all  employees  combined  at  an 
average  of  $12.9  million  per  district. 
Specific  figures  for  the  College  of  DuPage 
®ere  not  available. 

Community  input  into  the  college’s 
finances  includes  money  from  taxes,  stu¬ 
dent  tuition  and  government  grants. 


Six  of  Illinois’  39  community  colleges 
were  studied  by  the  ICCB  staff.  The  six  col¬ 
leges  studied  are  in  different  locations 
throughout  the  state,  and  represent  institu¬ 
tions  of  various  sizes  and  expenditure 
levels. 

June  9  seminar 
on  women  in  sales 

A  one-day  seminar  on  Women  in  Sales 
will  be  offered  by  CD’s  Business  &  Profes¬ 
sional  Institute  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  June  9,  in  K131. 

The  seminar  will  focus  on  the  profile  of  a 
successful  saleswoman,  selling  in  today’s 
market  and  communication  skills  for  sell¬ 
ing. 

Seminar  leaders  are  Barbara  Wagner, 
vice  president  and  director  of  sales  train¬ 
ing  for  a  national  real  estate  firm,  and 
Diana  Warner,  a  corporate  communica¬ 
tions  specialist. 

Pre-registration  is  required.  A  fee  of  $60 
covers  all  materials  and  lunch. 

For  additional  information,  call  the 
Business  &  Professional  Institute  at  858- 
6870. 
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Mother  of  3  gets  Alumni  award 


Susan  M.  Krause,  mother  of  three  and 
involved  community  and  church  member, 
has  received  the  spring,  1981  CD  Alumni 
Association  Scholarship  Award. 


. 


Susan  Krause 


Krause  is  a  sophomore  majoring  in  an¬ 
thropology  with  a  4.0'grade  point  average. 
She  will  graduate  from  CD  in  June. 

Krause  has  been  named  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  List  every  quarter,  was  a  part-time 
scholar  for  the  summer  1980  quarter,  and 
was  a  member  of  Phi  Theta  Kappa. 

She  will  continue  her  education  toward  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  anthropology  at 
either  the  University  of  Illinois  Circle 
Campus  or  Northern  Illinois  University. 


Nursing  home 
training  offered 

Persons  currently  working  in  nursing 
homes  and  aspiring  nursing  assistants  can 
earn  certification  and  eight  hours  of  CD 
credit  through  a  nursing  assistant  training 
program  (No.  27)  offered  this  summer  in 
cooperation  with  the  Parkway  Terrace 
Nursing  Home  in  Wheaton. 

Limited  to  20  participants,  the  class  will 
be  held  at  the  nursing  home  starting  June 
16.  Theory  sessions  will  be  held  from  6  to  10 
p.m.  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays,  June  16  through  July  29. 
Clinical  sessions  will  be  held  from  6  to  10 
p.m.  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays,  July  30  to  Aug.  11,  and  from  7 
a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Saturdays,  July  11  to 
Aug.  8. 

Registrants  must  pay  a  $114  fee  in  ad¬ 
vance.  An  additional  $18  fee  for  books, 
materials  and  nursing  assistant  pin  will  be 
collected  the  first  night  of  class. 


\  Students  &  Athletes 

MALE  &  FEMALE 


Super 

FreeWetgMGym 


PLUS 

•  Nautilis 

•  Iso-Kinetics 

•  Universal 

“Train  where 
the  pros  train." 


Super  Summer  Special 


Full  3-Month 
Membership 


Regularly  $149 -now 


Hurry!  Offer  ends  June  13th. 


Weekdays  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
Saturday  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


SPORTS \ 
FTTOESS 
msmuTFi 


682  Roosevelt  Road  •  Glen  Ellyn 

in  the  Pickwick  Shopping  Center 

Phone  790-1660 


Free  lance  typing  -  professional  secretary  will  type 
term  papers,  manuscripts,  etc.  Reasonable,  fast 
service.  IBM  Selectric.  Call  665-4475  or  739-6089 
after  5  p.m.  or  ext.  2373  before  5  p.m. 


Wanted  to  share:  your  own  lovely  furnished 
private  bedroom  with  private  bath.  All  kitchen 
privileges,  Including  living  room,  dining  room  and 
patio.  Location  behind  College  of  DuPage.  Conve¬ 
nient  bus  to  train.  Club  house  with  pool  and  ten¬ 
nis.  $250  per  month.  Call  658-6084  before  9  a.m.  or 
after8p.m. 

Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 

Apple  &  Commodore  computers  for  personal  and 
business  use.  Available  from  stock  at  competitive 
prices.  Call  Richard  at  231-0583. 

Help  wanted:  laborer  with  some  experience  in 
building  swimming  pools  preferred.  Good  pay. 
Call  Armor  Pool  &  Spas,  932-8822. 


Typing  done  in  my  home.  Reasonable  rates.  Fast 
turn  around.  No  job  too  big  or  too  small.  Call 
Tracy,  355-6364. 

Professional  photography:  Model  portfolios.  Com¬ 
plete  package  for  $25-$35:  sitting,  proofs  (up  to  40 
poses),  8  x  10  glossies.  Inexpensive,  prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  Call  980-1316  after  5  p.m.  weekdays,  anytime 
weekends. 


Must  sell,  moving  to  California.  54-inch  anti¬ 
que  rolltop  desk.  Appraised  $1,200  plus, 
asking  $800  or  consider  any  offer.  Also 
swivel  desk  chair,  library  table, 
miscellaneous  oak  and  old  furniture,  couch 
and  chair  from  1950’s,  small  spin  washer- 
dryer  and  more.  Reasonable.  Marion,  834- 
2705. 

Child  care  for  3  children,  ages  7  to  10  in 
Clarendon  Hills  home,  July  6-Aug.  15,  4  days 
a  week.  Occasional  live-in.  $2.50  per  hour 
plus  transportation  and  meals.  Call  942-6069, 
Mr.  Menning. 


Old  fashioned  value  isn’t  gone  forever.  We’ve  brought 
it  back  for  our  Grand  Opening.  This  price  goes  back  to 
the  good  old  days. 

Cut  &  Style  Only  *5,99 


Y ou  NEVER  need 
an  appointment. 


Offer  good  5-28-81  through  6-6-81 
124  W.  Roosevelt 

iasticSanis  ViTuaao2Tr 

the  original  Family  Haircutters  (next  to  sPa  Petite) 

530-4507 


rfFaq) 

the  nrini 


Wt'va  got  location!  coast-to-coast.  and  ont  noar  you! 
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Rogers  claims  fourth  at 


nationals 


By  Tom  Nelson 
He  saved  his  best  for  last. 

The  tried  but  true  cliche  above  can’t  help 
but  fit  the  immortal  performance  of  Chap 
Jerry  Rogers  at  the  NJCAA  track  and  field 
championships  at  San  Angelo,  Texas  this 
past  weekend. 

After  finishing  first  in  the  state  two 
weeks  before,  Rogers  grabbed  fourth 
place  at  this  highly  competitive  meet,  with 
a  leap  of  48-11%.  Rogers’  jump  was  good 
enough  to  break  the  school  record  held  by 
Tom  Malek  in  1976.  Malek  also  finished 
fourth  at  the  national  meet. 

“We  expected  him  to  pop  all  along.  A 
couple  jumps  at  state  and  conference  were 
as  good  as  his  jump  at  nationals  but  he  just 
scratched  on  them,”  Coach  Ron  Ottoson 
noted. 

“I  expected  to  do  better.  I  scratched  on  a 
couple  of  jumps  that  I  could  have  taken  se¬ 
cond  with,”  Rogers  confided.  He  also 
pointed  out  the  key  to  his  success  in  Texas. 

“I  concentrated  more  on  the  runway  and 
just  did  my  best,”  he  said.  “I  was  really 
psyched  up  for  this  meet.” 

Rogers  has  been  jumping  for  five  years, 
starting  his  long  jumping  and  triple  jump¬ 
ing  career  as  a  freshman  in  high  school. 
Rogers  is  expected  to  return  to  the  team 
next  season. 

The  winning  jump  in  the  triple  jump  was 

50- 6.  Rogers  tied  with  the  man  in  third  but 
was  put  down  to  fourth  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  second  longest  jump  wasn’t  as  long  as 
the  third  place  man’s. 

The  other  scoring  All-American  for 
DuPage  was  high  jumper  Jim  Cleworth. 
Cleworth  placed  sixth  in  the  event  with  a 
leap  of  6-8%.  Cleworth  was  a  bit  off  since 
he  was  still  recovering  from  a  sore  throat. 
The  entire  jumping  field  was  off,  though, 
with  the  winning  jump  at  6-10%. 

Ottoson  came  away  with  two  All- 
Americans,  Rogers  and  Cleworth,  and  two 
honorable  mentions,  Tom  Fieweger  and 
Chuck  Maudlin.  The  Chaps  had  a  team 
total  of  5  points.  Odessa  won  the  meet  with 
100  points. 

Fieweger  took  seventh  at  the  meet  in 
this  steamy  west  Texas  villa.  His  hurl  of 

51- 9%  was  a  bit  below  par  for  him  but  his 
problems  echoed  those  of  Cleworth. 


“It  was  a  long  way  from  his  best,”  Ot¬ 
toson  said.  “He  was  sick,  though,  and  he 
hadn’t  thrown  for  two  weeks.  Still  he  got 
into  the  finals  and  performed  a  lot  better 
than  we  thought  he  would.  Just  getting  into 
the  finals  was  a  big  accomplishment.” 

Even  with  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  shot 
and  high  jump,  the  Chaps  had  another 
outstanding  performance  from  Maudlin  in 
the  long  jump.  Mauldin  broke  the  23-0  bar¬ 
rier  with  one  of  his  best  jumps  at  23-6.  He 
also  broke  the  school  record  set  back  in 
1972. 

“The  jumping  was  fantastic,”  Ottoson 
added.  “The  top  three  jumps  were  over  25- 
0.  There  are  very  few  jumps  over  25-0  at 
any  meet.  Mauldin  had  an  outstanding 
jump.” 

“Just  an  -outstanding  year,”  Ottoson 
remarked.  “The  team  had  more  balance 
than  others  and  it  had  depth.  I’d  love  to 
have  it  every  year.  I  think  we  had  a  great 
year.” 

“I’m  pleased  with  the  results  from  the 
national  meet.  We  had  the  potential  to 
score  more  but  then  you  always  say  that 
after  you  get  back.  The  national  competi¬ 
tion  was  just  awesome  this  year,”  he  said. 

Of  note  for  the  DuPage  sport  scene  was 
the  naming  of  Ottoson  to  the  vice- 
president’s  position  of  the  NJCAA  coaches’ 
association.  Ottoson  hopes  his  position  will 
help  him  in  changing  one  rule  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  burr  under  his  saddle. 

Ottoson  would  like  to  give  scoring  points 
at  the  national  and  other  JUCO  levels  to 
the  finalists  in  every  event,  instead  of 
awarding  points  to  the  top  six  points. 

He  would  also  like  to  see  athletes  get 
points  for  advancing  in  their  heats  or  at 
least  for  the  top  eight  positions.  He  feels 
the  present  system  is  unfair  to  the  people 
who  finish  below  the  sixth  spot. 

Next  season  the  Chaps  should  have  a 
fairly  strong  contingent  returning  to  give 
them  a  base  to  grow  on.  Rogers, 
weightman  Mike  Dunlap,  Jim  Foster  in 
the  hurdles,  and  Tony  Ferrandino  in  the 
sprints  all  have  another  year  left  at 
DuPage. 

The  Chaps  finished  the  season  with  four 
meet  titles  and  two  second  place  finishes. 
They  were  both  the  state  and  conference 
champs. 


Chap  Jerry  Rogers  didn’t  take  his  job  lying  down  this  past  weekend. 
In  fact  Rogers  hit  high  gear  and  flew  for  a  triple  jump  of  48-11,  which 
was  good  enough  for  fourth  in  the  nation  and  a  new  school  record. 
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DuPage  high  jumper  Jim  Cleworth 


Johnson  rewrites  records; 
takes  sixth  in  heptathlon 


“We  love  to  take  people  to  the  national 
meet  who  do  their  best,”  Coach  Ron  Ot¬ 
toson  noted. 

Well,  Ottoson  must  have  been  on  cloud 
nine  with  the  performances  of  Lady 
Chaparral  Lori  Johnson  at  the  NJCAA 
women’s  track  and  field  meet  at  San 
Angelo,  Texas  this  past  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday. 

Using  her  many  talents,  Johnson  ran, 
jumped  and  threw  her  way  to  a  sixth  place 
finish  in  the  heptathlon.  Johnson  set  a 
school  record  with  a  total  of  4,352  points, 
well  above  her  4,193  total  which  won  the 
state  JUCO  meet. 

Johnson,  the  only  DuPage  represen¬ 
tative  at  the  women’s  meet,  set  new  school 
records  in  the  800-meter  run,  2:20.1;  the 
200-meter  dash,  :26.4;  and  the  long  jump, 
17-8.  In  the  heptathlon  she  won  the  800- 
meter  dash  and  placed  second  in  the  200- 
meters  and  the  long  jump.  The  winner  was 
Roxanne  Keating  of  Mesa  College  with 
5,113  points.  Keating  won  all  but  two  of  the 
events. 

Johnson’s  downfall  was  the  weight 
events.  She  placed  last  in  both  the  javelin 
and  the  shot  put,  giving  her  a  slight  disad¬ 
vantage. 

Coach  Mike  Considine  noted,  “If  she 
could  throw,  she  would  have  been  second.” 

A  two  year  veteran  of  the  national  tour¬ 
nament,  Johnson  was  the  driving  force 
behind  this  year’s  women’s  track  squad, 
which  placed  first  in  the  state. 


Batters  in  sole  possession  of  first 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Setting  their  sights  on  their  third  crown 
in  as  many  years,  the  Master  Batters  are 
moving  in  on  that  coveted  goal  with  Tony 
Fortuna  at  the  helm.  Last  Thursday  the 
Batters  gave  conference  rival  Egapud  III 
their  first  loss  with  a  19-10  victory.  Judy 
Fitzmaurice’s  Egapud  III  team  dropped 
out  of  first  in  the  Eastern  Conference  with 
that  loss.  On  Wednesday,  May  20,  the  Bat- 


Wagner  signs  letter 
for  Chaps  in  ’81-’82 

Adding  another  “for  sure”  to  his  list  is 
head  basketball  Coach  Don  Klaas. 

Klaas  signed  6-5  Bill  Wagner,  forward, 
from  Dickeyville,  Wisconsin  to  play  next 
season  for  the  Chaps.  Wagner  and  Eric 
Moyer,  an  Eastern  Illinois  transfer,  have 
both  signed  letters  of  intent  to  play  with 
the  Chaps. 

Last  year  Wagner  helped  his  team  win 
the  Wisconsin  class  A  state  championship. 
He  was  also  selected  to  the  honorable  men¬ 
tion  list. 

Klaas  was  also  expecting  to  sign  Paul 
DeBoer  this  week. 


ALL-CONFERENCE  ADDITION 
The  names  of  the  Chaps  making  the  N4C 
all-conference  team  were  announced  last 
week.  One  addition  to  that  list  is  center- 
fielder  Jim  LoGiurato. 


ters  beat  the  No-Show  27-0.  In  that  Eastern 
Division,  Marshall’s  Mashers  are  in  last 
place  while  the  No-Names  are  in  third. 

The  west  division  continues  to  play  to  the 
beat  of  a  different  drummer  as  floundering 
Lounge  3012  sank  into  the  depths  of  obli¬ 
vion  with  a  27-9  loss  to  the  No-Names.  The 
only  bright  spot  was  the  hands  of  Steve 
Peterson  at  third,  leaving  many  wonder¬ 
ing  why  he  hasn’t  moved  up  to  bigger  and 
better  things.  The  day  before  the  Westside 
Bombers  won  the  first  game  of  their 
season  with  a  win  over  3012. 

STANDINGS 

EAST 

Master  Batters 
Egapud  HI 
No-Names 
Marshall’s  Mashers 

WEST 

TANI  Westside  Bombers 
No-Shows 
Lounge  3012 


WOMEN’S  VOLLEYBALL  MEETING 

Anyone  interested  in  playing  next  seas 
on  the  women’s  volleyball  team  shou  ^ 
tend  an  organizational  meeting  on  Jun 
at  4  p.m.  in  K127.  You  must  attend n 
meeting  if  you  want  to  try  out  for  the  e 
in  August.  e 

For  more  information,  contact 
Grahn  at  ext.  2365  in  the  athletic  office 
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Bus  service  set  for  another  month 


Bus  service  to  CD  will  continue  even  if 
the  financially  troubled  RTA  shuts  down, 
according  to  Wilma  Yackle,  transporta¬ 
tion  manager  for  Commuter  Bus  Systems 
in  Lombard. 

“At  this  time  we  are  planning  to  con¬ 
tinue  service,  regardless  of  an  RTA  shut¬ 
down,”  she  said. 

Commuter  Bus  Systems  runs  Route  715, 
which  operates  between  Wheaton  and 
Westmont  and  provides  transportation  for 
the  greatest  number  of  CD  students  who 
use  the  RTA. 

The  route  is  subsidized  by  the  RTA,  but 
CBS  will  keep  it  running  on  its  own  fun¬ 
ding. 


This  is  the  maquette,  or  preliminary  model,  for  the  new  mural  which 
will  hang  in  A  Bldg.  Story  on  Page  3. 


New  Hispanic  Board 
criticizes  ESL  program 


By  Tom  Cronenberg 

A  jroup  of  22  students  called  the 
Hispanic  Student  Board  has  brought  five 
grievances  against  the  English  as  a  Se¬ 
cond  Language  (ESL)  program  in  the 
Diversified  Learning  Laboratory  (DLL). 

All  students  involved,  who  met  last 
Thursday,  are  studying  English  in¬ 
dependently  in  the  DLL. 

The  group  drafted  and  signed  a  letter 
which  outlined  their  complaints.  It  was 
sent  to  Gene  Hallongren,  director  of 
Testing  and  Alternative  Credit;  Leslie 
Schmahl,  ESL  teacher  for  Basic  Adult 
Education;  Martha  Thomas,  director  of 
the  Learning  Lab  Skills  Center,  and  Russ 


Lundstrom,  dean.  Academic  Alternatives. 

Among  the  groups’  concerns: 

The  students  say  materials  and  pro¬ 
cedures  now  used  to  estimate  their  level  of 
comprehension  of  English  “do  not  help  in 
any  positive  way”  which  renders  the 
materials  “useless  for  any  worthy  evalua¬ 
tion.” 

In  addition,  the  materials  in  these  tests 
were  called  “irrelevant”  as  they  allegedly 
do  not  measure  what  the  students  have 
learned  in  class  or  in  independent  studies. 

Also,  the  students  felt  that  CD  personnel, 
faculty  and  administration  all  “must  be 

Please  turn  to  Page  2 


Graduation  ceremonies 
June  12  at  fairgrounds 


About  400  students  are  expected  at  CD’s 
graduation  ceremonies  at  6:30  p.m.  on  Fri¬ 
day,  June  12  at  the  DuPage  County 
Fairgrounds  in  Wheaton. 

The  CD  bands  will  begin  the  ceremonies 
with  a  prelude,  followed  by  the  traditional 
Pomp  and  Circumstance  processional, 
directed  by  Robert  Marshall.  Marshall 
will  sing  the  national  anthem. 

The  invocation  will  be  delivered  by  the 
Reverend  William  H.  Baar,  rector  of  Em¬ 
manuel  Episcopal  Church  in  La  Grange. 
Baar’s  daughter  attended  CD  several 
years  ago.  The  CD  choirs  will  sing 
Almighty  God  of  Our  Fathers,  directed  by 
Barbara  Geis. 

Robert  Mahnke,  president  of  the  College 
of  DuPage  Foundation,  will  then  present 
the  awards  for  the  most  outstanding  man 
ond  woman  students  of  the  year. 

Student  President  Mark  Zeman  will 
sPeak,  followed  by  CD  president  H.'  D. 
McAninch,  who  will  make  introductions 
end  address  the  graduates. 

Graduates  will  receive  their  diplomas 
from  Theodore  Tilton,  Provost  Main  Cam- 
Pus,  and  Thomas  K.  Thomas,  Provost, 
°Pen  College.  Patricia  Wager,  coordinator 
°f  Alumni  Affairs,  will  welcome  the 
graduates  to  the  Alumni  Association. 

The  Benediction  and  the  Recessional 
"'•11  end  the  program. 


Graduates  are  asked  to  note  that 
graduation  begins  an  hour  earlier  than  in 
past  years  —  6:30  p.m.,  on  Friday  instead 
of  the  traditional  Thursday. 

“People  should  arrive  by  5:45  p.m.  to 
prepare  for  the  ceremonies,”  said  Lucile 
Friedli,  SA  coordinator,  who  is  in  charge  of 
commencement  this  year. 

“We  would  like  the  academic  procession 
ready  to  start  at  6  p.m.,”  she  said. 

Friedli  stressed  that  tickets  are  not 
necessary  for  guests,  but  that  graduates 
each  received  one  ticket  with  their  name 
typed  on  it  in  the  mail.  This  ticket  should 
be  given  to  the  Provost  when  graduates  ap¬ 
proach  the  stage  to  receive  diplomas. 

“Diploma  covers,  not  the  actual 
diplomas,  will  be  given  to  the  graduates  in 
order  to  avoid  any  confusion.”  she  said. 
“The  yellow  tickets  are  needed  so  that  the 
people  in  records  know  who  has  received  a 
diploma  cover  and  needs  a  diploma.” 

Graduates  who  have  not  yet  received 
tickets  should  contact  Student  Activities  at 
ext.  2243. 

“We  have  had  many  inquiries  about 
tickets  despite  the  many  letters  we  have 
mailed,”  Friedli  said.  “We  are  fearful  that 
we  might  have  missed  someone.” 

Also,  the  point  was  stressed  that  all  caps 
and  gowns  must  be  picked  up  prior  to 
graduation  at  the  CD  bookstore. 


“We’re  going  to  try  and  keep  it  running 
for  at  least  another  month,”  said  on.e  CBS 
driver,  “At  least  CD  students  won’t  have  to 
worry  about  transportation  for  the  rest  of 
the  spring  quarter.” 

Yackle  said  CBS  did  not  yet  know 
whether  a  fare  increase  would  be 
necessary  in  the  event  of  an  RTA  shut¬ 
down. 

“At  this  point  we  haven’t  cleared  up  all 
the  details,”  she  said. 

Another  major  carrier  is  not  faring  as 
well  as  CBS.  On  Friday,  West  Towns  Bus 
Company  announced  that  it  would  shut 
down  because  of  a  lack  of  money  and  fuel. 
Saturday  was  the  last  day  any  of  its  routes 
were  running. 

Four  DuPage  County  routes  were  shut 
down.  These  were:  Route  313,  St.  Charles. 
Road;  Route  332,  Elmhurst/York  Road; 
Route  309,  Lake  Street;  and  Route  322, 


22nd  Street.  These  routes  are  transfer 
routes  for  CD  students  who  use  Route  715. 

Other  systems  that  have  been  cancelled 
include  Aurora  Transit  Systems  and  Joliet 
Mass  Transit  District,  which  had  one  bus 
coming  from  Joliet  to  Yorktown. 

Nick  Rekas,  DuPage  County  regional  af¬ 
fairs  officer,  said  there  is  nothing  to  do 
now  but  wait  for  an  RTA  bailout. 

“We  don’t  have  any  money  to  reopen  the 
systems,”  he  said.  “It  depends  on  getting 
the  money  from  the  State  Legislature  right 
now.” 

Rekas  says  that  he  feels  optimistic  that 
all  systems  will  be  running  smoothly 
sometime  soon. 

“I  think  that  a  shutdown  will  be 
averted,”  he  said.  “The  results  would  be 
disastrous.  Some  100,000  commuters  use 
the  RTA  daily  in  DuPage  County  alone.” 


New  SG  president  hopes 
to  eliminate  student  apathy 


“I’ve  always  seen  things  that  I  felt  could 
use  improvement  and  decided  that  I  could 
get  them  done,  and  do  a  good  job  at  it.” 

This  attitude  has  given  Keith  Comille, 
20,  the  new  SG  President,  a  perfect  record 
ever  since  he  began  running  in  Student 
Government  elections  in  the  seventh 
grade. 

“I’ve  never  lost  yet,”  he  said. 

About  his  present  position  at  CD,  he  said, 
“All  year  long  I  read  those  stories  in  the 
Courier  about  the  problems  in  SG.  It  got 
me  very  angry,  and  made  me  decide  to  try 
and  make  things  better.” 

Comille  began  his  career  at  CD  by  walk¬ 
ing  into  the  SG  office  one  day  to  see  what  it 
was  really  like.  Later,  after  talking  to 
students,  he  decided  to  run  for  the  position 
of  SG  President.  He  won. 

As  SG  president,  Comille  feels  that  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  students  exclusively. 

“A  student  government  should  represent 
the  students,”  he  said.  “We  have  to  find 
out  what  the  students  want  and  work 
toward  that.  After  all,  the  money  in  our  ac¬ 
counts  is  their  money  and  we  should  try  to 
give  it  back  to  them.” 

Comille  doesn’t  believe  in  big  bank  ac¬ 
counts.  As  SG  President  for  two  years  at 
Glenbard  North  High  School,  he  always 
saw  to  it  that  money  was  returned  to 
students  as  soon  as  it  accumulated. 

“I’m  not  impressed  by  figures,  or  big 
bank  accounts,”  Comille  said.  “We  never 
had  more  than  $200  in  our  accounts  when  I 
was  iii  high  school.  We  usually  spent  our 
money  on  dances  or  activities  for  the 
whole  school.” 

A  major  thrust  of  his  year  in  office  will 
be  to  motivate  the  now  apathetic  CD  stu¬ 
dent  body  to  a  higher  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
and,  he  hopes,  to  action. 

“If  we  get  all  the  clubs  and  organizations 
on  campus  in  high  gear,  we  can  generate 
some  enthusiasm  here  and  get  people  in¬ 
volved  again,”  he  said. 

Comille  spoke  of  an  anti-apathy  cam¬ 
paign  already  in  the  planning  stages, 
which  he  hopes  to  unveil  in  the  fall. 


“We  hope  to  change  the  attitude  of 
students  here,”  he  added.  “I  want  to  see 
that  typical  student  who  usually  goes  home 
after  classes  getting  involved.” 

In  addition  to  a  higher  level  of  motiva¬ 
tion,  Comille  would  like  to  see  more  work 
between  separate  student  organizations  on 
campus,  especially  between  SG,  SA,  and 
the  Courier. 

“We  don’t  need  all  those  editorials 
against  SG,”  he  said.  “We  all  have  to  work 
together  to  fight  the  problem  of  apathy  at 
the  school.” 

Cornille  sees  making  more  room  for 
students  to  study  in  their  free  time  as  one 
of  his  top  priorities. 

He  would  like  to  change  11  of  the  21 
lounges  in  A  Bldg,  into  strictly  studying 
areas,  and  to  establish  a  study  center  in  an 
empty  room  in  the  building. 


These  signs 
mean  ‘stop’ 


“There’s  the  potential  there  for  a  lot  of 
accidents  and  I’d  like  the  CD  population  to 
be  aware  of  the  situation  before  some 
deaths  occur,”  said  Tom  Usry,  chief  of 
public  safety. 

Since  the  west  extension  of  22nd  St.  open¬ 
ed  up  recently,  Usry  said  the  traffic  has  in¬ 
creased  greatly  on  the  section  that  runs 
past  the  entrances  to  the  K-l  and  K-2  lots. 
He  added  that  many  drivers  leaving  these 
lots  are  ignoring  the  stop  signs  and  run  a 
great  risk  of  being  hit  by  traffic  on  22nd  St. 

“The  speed  limit  is  30  miles  per  hour 
there,”  Usry  said.  “This  is  now  a  public 
access  street  and  Glen  Ellyn  police  will  be 
ticketing  anyone  who  fails  to  stop  at  the 
signs.” 

He  added  that  the  west  entry  (K-2)  is  an 
entry  only,  while  the  one  to  K-l  is  for  both 
in  and  out  traffic. 


Prehistoric  spear  point 
unearthed  east  of  college 


Just  a  stone’s  throw  from  College  of 
DuPage  there  has  been  found  evidence  of 
early  man  dating  back  to  12,000  B.C. 

According  to  former  CD  student  Brian 
Bardy,  a  Clovis  projectile  point  was  found 
in  the  stream  bed  at  the  Willowbrook 
Wildlife  Haven  on  Park  Blvd.,  just  east  of 
campus.  The  artifact  was  discovered  by 
Miles  Goddard  who  teaches  anthropology 
and  archaeology  at  Holy  Cross  High  School 
in  Chicago.  Bardy  has  worked  with  God¬ 
dard  on  identifying  and  cataloging  surface 
artifact  finds  in  DuPage  and  Cook  coun¬ 
ties. 

Bardy  is  now  in  his  senior  year,  major¬ 
ing  in  anthropology  at  Indiana  University. 
During  his  time  at  CD,  he  was  part  of  two 
archaeological  trips  to  the  Kampsville 
“digs”. 


The  Clovis  point  found  near  campus  is  of 
a  type  common  to  all  48  continental  states 
with  the  exception  of  northern  parts  of 
Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Bar¬ 
dy  said  the  fluted  projectile  points  belong 
to  a  distinct,  prehistoric  culture  called 
Llano.  They  were  given  the  more  common 
name  of  “Clovis”  points  because  artifacts 
of  this  type  were  first  documented  at  a  site 
in  Clovis,  New  Mexico  in  the  1920s. 

The  fluted  spear  points  are  thin,  fine 
chipped  and  laurel  leaf  shaped,  averaging 
from  three  to  six  inches  in  length.  They  are 
one-fourth  as  wide  as  they  are  long,  and 
have  one  or  more  short  flakes  removed 
from  the  base  down  the  median  portion 
toward  the  tip.  These  shallow  flake  scars 
give  the  characteristic  fluting  which  is  in¬ 
digenous  only  to  North  America. 
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Bilingual  courses  sought 
by  new  Hispanic  Board 


Continued  from  Page  1 
conscious  of  the  degree  to  which  they 
reflect  prejudices  which  may  be  current  in 
their  society,”  and  feel  that  the  institution 
should  strongly  discourage  such  pre¬ 
judices. 

Hallongren  had  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  let¬ 
ter  by  Wednesday  afternoon.  “I’m  speak¬ 
ing  for  myself  and  Russ  Lundstrom  and 
we’re  very  much  concerned  about  the 
things  identified  in  the  memo,”  he  said. 
“Although  we  have  not  seen  the  letter 
itself,  we  agree  that  we’ll  attempt  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  needs  of  this  special  population 
on  campus.  We  have  been  invited  to  a 
meeting  with  members  of  the  group  and 
we’ll  certainly  attend.” 

“Minorities  have  a  hard  time  in  a  place 
like  CD,  or  even  in  a  county  like  DuPage,” 
said  Dulce  H.  Mijeski,  faculty  adviser  to 
the  group.  “There  are  so  many  examples 
of  prejudice  around  here  that  it  has 
become  subliminal.  Some  people  just  don’t 
realize  how  something  like  an  ethnic  joke 
can  really  hurt  a  person.  It  is  this  kind  of 
prejudice  that  has  to  be  eliminated.” 

The  Hispanic  Board  said  it  is  important 
that  CD  curricula  contain  “scientific 
understandings  about  differences  among 
people,  about  race  and  human  unity,”  so 
that  everyone  at  CD  can  benefit  from  the 
knowledge. 

In  the  same  vein,  they  express  a  desire 
to  make  their  cultural  backgrounds  known 
to  the  student  body  as  well  as  the  faculty  at 


the  college. 

“This  is  one  area  of  discrimination  that 
is  very  common,”  said  Mijeski.  “It  is  so 
easy  for  people  to  throw  all  Hispanics  into 
one  heap  and  judge  them  by  the  popular 
stereotypes.  There  are  very  big  dif¬ 
ferences  between  a  Mexican  and  a 
Venezuelan,  and  a  Columbian  and  a  Puer¬ 
to  Rican,  and  these  need  to  be  realized.” 

In  addition,  the  Hispanic  Board  would 
like  to  see  acceptable  bilingual  education 
here  to  suit  the  special  needs  of  Hispanics 
“as  human  beings,  to  intellectually 
develop.” 

“There  is  a  definite  need  for  bilingual 
education,”  said  Mijeski.  “I  have  some 
students  who  can  communicate  neither  in 
English  nor  in  Spanish.  These  kinds  of 
students  need  the  help  that  a  bilingual  pro¬ 
gram  can  provide  to  catch  up.” 

“We  found  it  very  important  to  get  mov¬ 
ing  on  activities  and  programs  for  the  new 
school  term,”  said  Mijeski,  “so  we  plann¬ 
ed  another  meeting  almost  immediately.” 

She  hopes  that  meetings  can  be  arrang¬ 
ed  at  different  times  next  year  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  estimated  76  Spanish 
speaking  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
organization. 

“We  want  the  school  to  know  that  we  are 
all  from  different  countries,  and  can’t  be 
considered  to  be  all  alike  -  and  would  like 
them  to  know  that  our  one  common  bond  is 
language.  Our  cultural  differences,  if  not 
accepted,  should  at  least  be  understood.” 


Our  Reader’s  Theater 
to  go  on  TV  June  21 


ByTomSchlueter 

CD’s  Reader’s  Theater  has  developed  a 
reputation  as  a  winner  in  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  competition  and  now  the  people  of 
Chicagoland  will  be  able  to  see  them  on 
TV. 

A  performance  of  Conrad  Aiken’s 
“Turns  and  Movies”  was  taped  Sunday, 
May  24,  by  WMAQ  TV  and  will  be  aired  at  8 
a.m.  June  21.  Adapted  by  Jodie  Briggs  and 
Randy  Schultz,  the  program  was  perform¬ 
ed  by  Doris  Porter,  Karen  Eaton,  Jon 
Croy,  Andrew  May  and  Jerry  Spivack. 


Jodie  Briggs 


“Turns  and  Movies,”  a  collection  of 
poems  about  vaudeville,  was  performed  at 
last  year’s  competition  and  caught  the  in¬ 
terest  of  WMAQ  producer  Alma 
Washington. 

She  contacted  forensics  coach  Briggs 


and  asked  her  to  perform  for  the  program 
“Contigo.” 

Briggs  said  that  CD  usually  places  first 
or  second  in  competition  and  “has  a 
reputation  for  being  rather  innovative.” 

Briggs  has  been  a  speech  instructor  at 
CD  since  1967  and  developed  the  reader’s 
theater  classes  here. 

Briggs  said  that  she  was  asked  last 
winter  to  do  the  taping  but  it  wasn’t  until 
recently  that  all  the  plans  were  finalized. 

At  the  taping,  the  group  was  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  doing  a  practice 
run  when  the  cameras  were  actually  runn¬ 
ing. 

When  they  heard  the  director  say,  “It’s  a 
take!”  they  couldn’t  believe  it.  When  they 
saw  the- video  tape,  Briggs  said  that  they 
were  disappointed. 

She  said  that  the  director  asked  no  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  performance  and  many  of 
the  camera  shots  turned  out  wrong. 

Briggs  felt  that  the  director  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  the  taping  done  and  that  it 
compromised  the  performance. 

“Here  they  are  with  12  employees  work¬ 
ing  in  the  studio  and  all  these  people  are 
getting  paid.  They  were  spending  a  lot  of 
money  to  do  the  taping,  I  don’t  know  why 
they  didn’t  want  to  do  a  better  job,”  Briggs 
said. 

Briggs  said  that  the  host  of  the  program 
wasn’t  even  at  the  taping  so  she  must  go 
back  to  the  studios  to  do  the  interview 
later. 

Briggs  said  that  beside  the  competitions, 
the  reader’s  theater  does  local  per¬ 
formances  throughout  the  community  at 
high  schools  and  service  organizations. 


Biank  wins  economics  award 


Mrs.  Christina  Biank  of  Downers  Grove 
will  receive  the  Robert  E.  Ellis  Memorial 
Award  for  Excellence  in  Economics,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  College  of  DuPage  Federation 
of  Teachers. 

Biank  will  graduate  next  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  with  an  Associate  of  Applied  Science 
degree.  She  intends  to  join  the  accounting 
firm  of  Robert  Haney  and  Company  in 
Hinsdale. 

While  Biank  feels  that  the  country  must 
adopt  some  economic  plan  if  it  is  to  fully 


recover,  she  thinks  more  help  for  those  on 
fixed  incomes  is  needed.  Retirees  face  “a 
bleak  prospect,”  she  said.  Even  so,  she 
thinks  the  Reagan  plan  is  good  for  the 
United  States,  requiring  everyone  “to  bite 
the  bullet.” 

The  award  is  given  by  the  Federation  of 
Teachers  in  memory  of  Robert  Ellis  who 
died  last  year.  Ellis  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  for  10  years,  as  an  instructor  of 
economics.  Biank  will  be  given  the  award 
by  Ellis’  widow,  on  June  10,  in  A3098c  at  1 
p.m. 


Mike  DeBoer 


DeBoer  gets 
new  SA  post 

Michael  De  Boer  has  been  appointed  the 
new  assistant  coordinator  of  Student  Ac¬ 
tivities. 

De  Boer  said  that  he  anticipates  more 
activities  next  year  now  that  he  will  be 
working  directly  with  club  advisers. 
Among  his  new  responsibilities  are  box  of¬ 
fice  sales,  daytime  programming, 
calendar  coordination  and  some  educa¬ 
tional  programming. 

De  Boer  will  also  be  coordinating  con¬ 
certs,  films,  and  trips  such  as  those  to 
Daytona  Beach,  the  Colorado-New  Mexico 
experience  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

“The  equipment  rentals  become  hectic 
once  the  ski  season  opens.  When  it  is  nice 
enough  outside  people  want  to  go 
canoeing.  In  an  average  week,  we  get  ap¬ 
proximately  15  pieces  of  equipment  a  week 
going  in  and  out  of  here,”  said  DeBoer. 

In  his  past  three  years  with  Student  Ac¬ 
tivities,  De  Boer  has  booked  close  to  100 
concerts  and  helped  to  transact  over 
$800,000  for  activities. 


CAMP  VOLUNTEERS 
Male  and  female  volunteers  are  needed 
to  work  at  the  Bob  Kennedy  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Summer  Camp  in  Lake  Villa. 
The  two  one-week  sessions  are  held  from 
June  13-20  and  June  20-27. 

No  previous  experience  or  specialized 
qualifications  are  needed.  For  more  in¬ 
formation,  call  Linda  Weil  at  495-1155. 


LL  TEACHERS  HONORED 
Two  CD  Learning  Lab  teachers  have 
recently  received  award  for  outstanding 
achievement. 

Richard  Wilders,  part-time  math  in¬ 
structor  in  the  lab  for  the  past  six  years, 
was  given  the  Clarence  S.  Dissinger 
Memorial  Award  at  North  Central  College. 
Thomas  Graika  received  the  science 
teaching  award  of  recognition  sponsored 
by  the  American  Gas  Association  and  the 
National  Science  Teachers  Association. 


Bill  Brodt 

wins  award 

An  award  for  outstanding  work  in 
economics  will  be  given  to  Bill  Brodt  on 
Wednesday,  June  10,  in  A2084. 

The  award  is  given  through  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  includes  a  desk  folder,  a 
wall  placque  and  a  year’s  subscription  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Brodt  was  nominated  for  the  award  by 
economics  instructor  Dan  Barszcz,  who 
said  that  Brodt  showed  enthusiasm 
towards  economics  by  attending  classes 
that  he  wasn’t  registered  for. 

“Anybody  that  shows  that  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  should  win  an  award,”  Barszcz 
said. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  gives  the  Student 
Achievement  Award  through  its 
Newspaper  and  Education  Program  to 
students  who  are  deemed  worthy  by  their 
respective  institutions. 


TESTING  OFFICE  AIDS 


A  variety  of  interest,  personality  and 
values  inventories  are  available  in  the  CD 
Testing  Office  to  aid  students  in  making 
decisions  including  setting  career  goals. 


j  APPLE  &  COMMODORE  j 
|  computers  j 
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LOWER  RATES  FOR 
MOTORCYCLE 


NOW  you  can  get  the  pro¬ 
tection  you  need  for  your 
motorcycle  from  a  top 
company  like  Pekin 
Insurance  at  up  to  15 
lower  rates  than  last  year! 

Cycle  over  and  see  your 
hometown  professional 
Pekin  Insurance  agent 
TODAY  -  you'll  be  glad 
you  did! 

Swan  Insurance  Agency 
619  S.  Main  Street 
Lombard,  II. 
629-0807 


Columbia 

College 

Th't  Public 


College  degree  program*  or  special  study  In 
distinguished  departments  of 
FILM 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
TELEVISION  &  RADIO 
THEATER  8t  MUSIC 
DANCE 

ARTS  &  ENTERTAINMENT  MANAGEMENT 
FINE  ARTS 

GRAPHIC  DESIGN/ADVERTISING  ART 
CRAFTS 

INTERIOR  DESIGN 
FICTION  ft  POETRY  WRITING 
JOURNALISM 
ADVERTISING 
LIBERAL  ARTS 


Write  or  coll  for  Information 
and  application  now. 

600  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago.  IL  60605 
(3l2)  663-1600 

CoOumbta  Coi!®g*  admits  sSudortta 
without  regard  to  res©*,  color.  *#*, 
physical  handicap  and  nattooal 
of  thbnto  odgtn. 


faculties.  Outstanding  faculty  of  leading 
professionals  who  teach  what  they  do. 

Summer  Registration  June  1  thru  June  14 
Fall  Registration  Sept.  14  thru  Sept.  28 


Students  &  Athletes 


MALE  &  FEMALE 


$up©r 

FreeWeigM®Y!2 


Hurry!  Offer  ends  June  13th. 


lege  continues  its  plan  of  beautifying  A 
Bldg.  When  finished,  the  mural  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  In  the  southeast  stairwell. 

It  took  longer  for  the  group  to  figure  out 
what  to  do  than  to  actually  accomplish  the 
project.  Location  became  the  first  con¬ 
sideration.  Once  this  was  established, 
deciding  on  a  design  took  half  the  quarter 
and  the  other  half  is  being  spent  in  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  design. 

Effects  of  light  and  shadow  as  well  as 
reflected  color  have  been  embodied  in 
the  design  to  create  a  magical  color  illu¬ 
sion  which  will  change  with  the  time  of 
day. 

Other  prime  considerations  that  the 
group  was  confronted  with  were 
aesthetics,  time  involvement,  theme, 
feasibility  and  its  limitations,  materials 
and  execution  cost.  Once  these  matters 
were  out  of  the  way,  the  actual  work 
began. 

Students  involved  in  this  project  are  Jef¬ 
frey  Miller,  Madeleine  Sadlowski,  Vilija 
Raciunas,  Steve  Caswell,  Jane  Freedlund, 
Milt  Worcester,  Marianne  Noverio,  Julie 
Hockenbrough,  Lorraine  Klemm, 
Elizabeth  Roth,  Jo  Ann  Graff,  Jungran 
Kim,  Janice  Basiletti,  John  Hogan,  and 
Mary  Ricciardi. 
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Student  from  Germany 
finds  CD  experience  a  joy 


student  here 


s,udenf  Milt  Worcester  carries 
e  ,rames  for  the  canvas. 


Weekdays  6  am  to  9  p.m. 
Saturday  9  am.  to  6  p.m. 


SPORTS, 
FTTRESS 
msmuTEi 


682  Roosevelt  Road  •  Glen  Ellyn 

in  the  Pickwick  Shopping  Center 

Phone  790-1660 


rsr 


“I  definitely  do  not  want  to  go  back 
home,”  said  Weihofen.  (Home  is  Berger- 
sheim,  West  Germany,  which  is  a  suburb 
of  Frankfurt.)  “I  want  to  stay  here  and 
continue  with  my  studies  at  CD.  I  have  just 
begun  to  know  people  and  I  would  like  to  be 
in  summer  repertory.” 

However,  her  visa  is  up  June  20  and  her 
return  passage  was  booked  before  coming 
here. 

Weihofen’s  father,  Wolfgang,  was  atten¬ 
ding  the  Art  Academy,  in  Heidelberg,  Ger¬ 
many,  at  the  same  time  that  Harold  Bauer 
was  in  the  army  and  stationed  in  West  Ger¬ 
many.  The  two  families  have  been  friends 
ever  since. 

“One  of  the  greatest  experiences  in  my. 
life  has  been  coming  to  the  United  States,” 
said  Weihofen.  “I  got  much  more  indepen¬ 
dent  and  got  to  know  people.  Here  it  is 
much  easier  to  get  to  know  people.  In  Ger¬ 
many  everything  is  so  conservative  and 
stiff.  Here  I  have  been  able  to  do  things  on 
my  own.  In  the  German  school  a  student 
does  not  really  have  a  voice  but  here  at  CD 
it  is  very  open.” 

Weihofen  explained  that  classes  in  or¬ 
chestra  or  art  and  culture  are  not  offered 
in  German  public  schools. 

“One  must  attend  private  schools  for 
this  type  of  education,  and  they  are  expen¬ 
sive,”  said  Weihofen.  “For  the  first  time  in 
my  schooling  I  am  really  enjoying  atten¬ 
ding  classes.  I  have  found  a  new  freedom.” 


Mural  to  be  tricky: 
it’ll  change  with  the  light 


A  young  woman  with  an  international 
background  is  currently  a  student  at  CD. 

Rita  Elena  Coto  de  Colmenares  is  her 
name,  but  she  is  better  known  as  Tita  Coto. 
She  is  from  San  Jose,  the  capitol  city  of 
Costa  Rica.  Coto  has  been  in  this  country 
for  one  year  and  came  to  be  married  to 
Eduardo  Colmenares,  who  was  bom  in 
Lebanon  and  grew  up  in  Columbia. 

Last  fall  and  winter,  Coto  attended  Con¬ 
cordia  College  in  River  Forest  and  took 
classes  in  English  and  child  development. 
During  spring  quarter  she  transferred  to 
CD  and  is  continuing  these  studies  as  well 
as  taking  courses  in  art  painting  and  danc¬ 
ing. 

Coto  is  majoring  in  child  development 
and  plans  on  attending  the  University  of  Il¬ 
linois  at  Circle  Campus. 

After  attending  the  Universidad  de 
Costa  Rica,  she  went  to  McGill  University, 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  where  she  studied 
English  and  French.  Then  she  returned  to 
the  Universidad  and  took  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  as  a  kindergarten  teacher. 

“I  had  a  hard  time  to  learn  how  to  pro¬ 
nounce  words  in  English  as  I  am  used  to 
pronouncing  every  letter  in  the  Spanish 
language,”  said  Coto.  “Besides  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  life  here  is  not  easy  in  other  ways.  It 
is  better  here  in  the.  way  that  you  can  find 
anything  you  want  such  as  food,  clothes 
and  places  to  go  for  entertainment,  but 
people  here  are  cold.  It  seems  like 
neighbors  keep  more  to  themselves,  and  it 
is  hard  to  be  accepted  when  you  are  from 


PLUS 

•  Nautllis 

•  Iso-Kinetics 

•  Universal 


Costa  Rica 


Art  instructor  Pam  Lowrie, 
enter,  is  helped  by  two  students 
'ith  unrolling  the  canvas  for  the 
ew  mural. 


“Train  where 
the  pros  train." 


Super  Summer  Special 

Full  3-Month 

Membership  Y  MM  \ li 

Regularly  $149 — now  only  K 


By  Mary  Ricciardi 

A  19  year  old  German  girl  whose  visit 
here  was  a  graduation  gift  from  her 
parents  is  completing  the  spring  quarter  at 
CD  and  would  like  to  stay. 

The  student  is  Bettina  Weihofen  and  she 
has  been  living  in  Glen  Ellyn  with  the 
family  of  Harold  Bauer,  music  and  or¬ 
chestral  instructor  at  CD. 


Bettina  Weihofen 


By  Mary  Ricciardi 

CD  students  and  visitors  will  soon  be 
able  to  enjoy  seeing  a  new  light  and 
Shadow  illusion  in  A  Bldg. 

A  new  mural  is  being  put  together  by  the 
bural  design  class  under  the  direction  of 
Pamela  Lowrie,  art  instructor,  as  the  col- 
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Talking  transfer 


Don  Dame 


If  you  will  be  transferring  to  a  four-year 
college  or  university  next  fall,  there  are 
Some  procedures  you  will  need  to  follow. 

You  must  have  a  College  of  DuPage 
transcript  sent  to  your  transfer  school  at 
the  end  of  the  spring  quarter.  To  do  so,  yo  1 
[ill  out  a  “request  for  transcript”  form  i  i 
he  records  office  (K106).  If  you  will  be  at¬ 
tending  summer  school,  you  should  send  a 
ist  of  your  summer  courses  to  the  admis¬ 
sions  office  of  your  transfer  school  so  they 

San  provide  you  with  an  up-to-date  course 
valuation.  You  will  also  need  to  send  a  CD 
-anscript  indicating  your  summer  course 


grades. 

Most  four-year  colleges  and  universities 
have  advanced  registration  programs  in 
the  summer  when  you  will  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  register  for  courses  for  the  fall 
term. 

Former  CD  students  highly  recommend 
that  students  take  advantage  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  registration  programs.  They  have 
said  that  if  you  wait  to  register  a  week 
before  classes  start,  you  will  have  a 
limited  choice  of  courses  for  the  fall  term. 
Try  to  attend  an  advanced  registration  pro¬ 
gram  this  summer. 
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Vandals  paint 

Three  incidents  of  spray  painting  that 
ocurred  over  the  May  30  weekend  may  cost 
the  college  $200  to  clean  up,  according  to 
Tom  Usry,  chief  of  Public  Safety. 

Profrane  words  were  sprayed  early 
Saturday  on  several  of  A  Bldg.’s  outer 


A  Bldg. doors 

doors,  which  later  had  to  be  scrubbed  off 
by  the  custodial  staff. 

Then,  sometime  early  Sunday  morning, 
a  directional  sign  on  22nd  Street  and  Park 
Avenue  and  a  “No  Parking”  sign  were 
spray  painted  with  the  same  color  paint. 


WANT  ADS 


Apple  &  Commodore  computers  for  personal  and 
business  use.  Available  from  stock  at  competitive 
prices.  Call  Richard  at  231-0583. 


Professional  photography:  Model  portfolios,  com¬ 
plete  package  for  $25-$35:  sitting,  proofs  (up  to  40 
poses),  8  x  10  glossies.  Inexpensive,  prompt  ser¬ 
vice.  Call  980-1316  after  5  p.m.  weekdays,  anytime 
weekends. 


Typing  done  in  my  home.  Reasonable  rates.  Fast 
turn  around.  No  job  too  big  or  too  small.  Call 
Tracy,  355-6364. 


Pregnant?  And  you  didn't  mean  to  be?  Birthright 
can  help  you.  Free,  confidential  service.  Call 
anytime,  968-6668. 


Free  lance  typing  —  professional  secretary  will 
type  term  papers,  manuscripts,  etc.  Reasonable, 
fast  service.  IBM  Selectric.  Call  665-4475  or  739- 
6089  after  5  p.m.  or  ext.  2373  before  5  p.m. 


Pregnant?  The  choice  is  yours.  For  confidential 
help,  call  694-2282. 


Seeking  my  Cinderella  of  weekend  past/proves  to 
be  my  ultimate  task/  with  the  slipper  of  interior 
design/  I  begin  the  search  for  my  lady  divine./ 
Playing  Simon/  talking  school/  I  lost  your  name/ 
and  am  considered  a  fool./  Please  rescue  my 
pride/  and  cross  this  impossible  divide/  by  sup¬ 
plying  your  name/  once  again./  —  Hopefully 
yours,  T. 


Female  roommate,  22  to  26,  to  share  apartment, 
3225  per  month  plus  deposit;  own  bedroom  and 
bath,  Lisle,  961-9679  between  1  and  2:30  p.m.  MWF. 


Your  ambition  is  your  only  limitation.  Unique 
business  opportunity  lets  you  work  your  own 
hours,  be  your  own  boss  and  watch  your  income 
grow  as  large  and  as  fast  as  you  want  It  to.  If  you 
are  independent  minded  and  can  work  with  peo¬ 
ple,  call  Cindy  at  961-3772. 


Help  wanted:  laborer  with  some  experience  in 
building  swimming  pools  preferred.  Good  pay. 
Call  Armor  Pool  &  Spas,  932-8822. 
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Netters  best  northern 
team  at  NJCAA  meet 


By  Tom  Nelson 

In  the  immortal  words  of  Charlie 
Daniels,  “the  south  goin’  to  do  it  again,” 
and  indeed  in  the  world  of  NJCAA  tennis, 
the  south  has  moved  into  a  class  of  its  own. 

It  was  never  more  evident  than  at  the 
NJCAA  championships  held  from  May  25- 
29  in  Ocala,  Florida.  The  seven  man  con¬ 
tingent  from  CD  placed  eleventh  in  the  63- 
team  field.  Host  school  Central  Florida 
won  the  tourney  with  33  points. 

“This  was  our  best  finish  in  recent 
years,”  Coach  Dave  Webster  said.  “I  can’t 
imagine  a  team  of  local  players  competing 
as  well.” 

The  top  finisher  for  the  Chaps  was  se¬ 
cond  singles  player  Bill  Alex.  Alex  was 
seeded  number  eight  at  the  start  of  the 
tourney,  the  only  Chap  player  to  receive  a 
seed.  In  his  first  match  Alex  beat  Mark 
Schumacher  of  Nebraska  Western,  6-2, 6-3. 
Moving  into  the  second  round,  he  beat  his 
opponent  7-6,  6-1  before  losing  in  the  third 
round  3-6,  2-6  to  Rob  Acioly  of  Tyler, 
Texas.  Acioly  was  the  eventual  champ  at 
second  singles. 

Captain  Ernie  Mitropoulas  won  in  his 
first  round  6-2,  6-0  over  Tom  Schultz  of 
Lansing  C.C.,  but  then  lost  to  the  second 
seed  from  Seminole  2-6,  2-6.  At  fourth 
singles  Randy  Shute  came  from  behind  in 
his  first  match  to  beat  Brian  Beegle  from 
Nassau  C.C.  3-6, 6-0,  6-4.  Shute  dropped  his 
second  match  to  T.  J.  Reichert  of 
Gainsville,  Georgia  2-6, 1-6.  The  final  Chap 
to  win  at  least  one  round  was  Rich  Briggs 
in  the  fifth  singles  spot.  Briggs  won  his 
first  match  6-2,  6-3  before  losing  to  Don 
Anderson  of  Gainsville,  Georgia  1-6, 1-6. 

Both  third  singles  and  sixth  singles 
players,  Tom  Keaton  and  Mike 
Gegenheimer,  lost  in  their  first  round  mat¬ 
ches. 

The  doubles  team  at  first  and  second 
also  came  up  with  a  victory  apiece.  The 
first  team  of  Alex  and  Shute  won  6-3,  6-1 
over  Hamm,  Peterson  of  Kalamazoo,  6-3, 
6-1. 


Briggs  and  Roger  Smedberg  beat  J0Se 
Spreadlin  and  Jeff  Tolbert  of  Gadston 
State,  Tennessee  4-6, 6-1, 6-3.  They  dropped 
their  second  match  1-6,  1-6.  The  third 
doubles  team  lost  in  its  first  round. 

“Every  match  we  had  chances  to  break 
scores,”  Webster  noted.  “We  weren't 
dominated  as  the  scores  indicated.” 

“Everyone  showed  considerable  im. 
provement  this  year,”  he  said.  “They  did 
everything  the  coach  asked  and  always 
gave  the  extra  effort  to  be  successful.  The 
biggest  accomplishment  this  year  had  to 
be  beating  Harper,  at  the  state  meet." 

Even  with  the  powerhouse  squad  the 
Chaps  fielded  this  season,  they  couldn’t 
hold  a  candle  to  the  southern  teams.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Webster,  many  of  these  sunbelt 
teams  recruit  from  all  over  the  world 
Many  of  these  athletes  are  ranked  in  their 
countries  and  have  seen  Davis  Cup  and 
Wimbledon  experience.  In  fact  tha  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  all-American  awards  at  the 
tourney  wenLto  foreign  athletes. 

The  Chaps  were  the  top  team  outside  of 
the  so-called  “tennis  belt,”  which  leaves 
Webster  wondering  if  a  Division  I  and 
Division  II  tourney  would  not  be  more  in 
line  for  future  tourneys.  He  also  felt  a  nor¬ 
thern  states  and  southern  states  tourney 
would  be  ideal.  Most  of  the  southern 
powerhouses  offer  full-ride  scholarships 

“I  can’t  imagine  a  team  much  better 
than  we  had  this  year,  and  I  wonder  what 
we  have  to  look  forward  to.  The  southern 
schools  recruit  from  all  over  the  world, 
while  we  recruit  from  DuPage  county,” 
Webster  remarked. 

Still  the  Chaps  had  some  talent  as  three 
of  the  netters  received  scholarships. 
Mitropoulas  has  been  offered  a  scholar¬ 
ship  to  Nevada-Reno,  while  Bill  Alex  got 
some  notice  from  Bradley.  Mike  Bryant 
has  been  offered  a  scholarship  at  St.  Fran¬ 
cis  College.  Returning  next  year  for 
DuPage  are  Shute,  Briggs,  Keaton, 
Smedberg,  Ferrelli,  and  Dan  Schalgetter. 


Ex-Chap  Burton  getting 
attention  in  NBA  draft 


By  Tom  Nelson 

Andy  Burton,  a  6-3  guard  from  Austin 
Peay  State  and  a  1979  graduate  from 
DuPage,  was  listed  in  the  Sporting  News 
as  one  of  the  top  prospects  in  the  upcoming 
NBA  draft. 

Burton,  who  played  here  in  1978  and  1979, 
went  on  to  play  at  Austin  Peay  after 
graduating  from  CD.  At  Austin  Peay,  Bur¬ 
ton  moved  into  a  class  of  his  own  as  he 
became  the  leading  scorer  in  the  rugged 
Ohio  Valley  Conference  with  a  20.8 
average  per  game.  He  was  also  selected  as 
the  OVC’s  player  of  the  year. 

ASPU’s  assistant  coach,  who  played 
with  NBA’ers  Fly  Williams  and  Percy 
Howards  in  the  early  70’s  for  Austin  Peay, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  Hinsdale  native : 


Pictured  here  in  his  heyday  with 
the  DuPage  Chaparrals,  Andy  Bur¬ 
ton  is  now  getting  some  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  possible  pro  NBA  draft 
pick. 


“He’s  made  a  believer  out  of  me  thi 
year  and  I  don’t  mind  saying  I  was  one  o 
his  biggest  skeptics  early  in  the  season.  H 
has  to  be  rated  with  the  very  best  player 
Austin  Peay  has  ever  had.” 

Coach  Don  Klaas  of  the  Chaps  feels  Bui 
ton  has  a  good  chance  to  be  drafted  by  th 
pros  and  if  he  doesn’t  get  picked  up  then 
he  could  play  in  Europe.  Cleveland  wa 
one  of  the  pro  teams  looking  at  “Drew." 

“He’ll  just  keep  getting  better,”  Kla 
said.  “He’s  strong,  decent  size  (weighs 
at  200  pounds)  and  strength,  has  a  good  a 
titude  and  the  willingness  to  work.” 

“He  can  make  it  as  a  pro  if  he  goes  wi 
the  right  team,”  he  said,  “I’m  convinci 
of  it.” 

Batters,  Bombers 
to  face-off 

The  stage  is  set  for  the  upcoming  Work 
Series  of  I.M.  softball.  Going  to  it  for  th< 
coveted  title  will  be  Tony  Fortune 
Master  Batters  and  the  all  new  and  i® 
proved  West  Side  Bombers  under  th< 
leadership  of  Mark  Forgarty. 

In  year-ending  action  the  two  divisior 
champs  had  a  preview  game  last  Thurs' 
day.  The  Batters  pulled  it  out  with  a  9‘ 
win.  Other  games  saw  the  No-Names  bea 
Lounge  3012  27-9  and  the  Batters  bea 
Egapud  III  19-10.  On  May  26  the  Bomber 
edged  the  No-Shows  14-1. 

WOMEN’S  TENNIS  PRACTICE 

Returning  to  the  leadership  of  ^ 
women’s  tennis  team  next  fall  win 
Coach  Dave  Webster.  Webster  is  loo 
for  any  serious  tennis  players  who  miB 
be  interested  in  trying  out  for  the  sq 
which  won  the  state  title  under  his  lea 
ship  in  1979.  Practice  will  begin  in  Aug 


